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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ON  presenting  to  the  Publick  the  sixth  number  of  this 
work,  which  completes  the  first  volume,  the  Editors  cannot 
refrain  from  the  expression  of  their  thanks  for  the  patronage 
which  they  have  received.  Although  they  have  never  doubted 
that  the  compilation,  which  they  projected,  would  be  success- 
ful, they  were  yet  not  sufficiently  sanguine  to  anticipate,  in 
the  infancy  of  their  establishment ^ the  acquisition  of  so  many 
names  as  appear  upon  their  subscription  list.  It  is,  however, 
at  once  an  incentive  to  future  exertion,  and  a pledge  of  future 
success,  which  they  are  too  prudent,  as  well  as  too  grateful,  to 
disregard. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Editors  to  consult  the  taste  of  every 
reader  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  limits  of  their  journal  will  allow; 
and  they  persuade  themselves,  that,  when  the  mliime  shall  have 
been  perused,  every  one  will  find,  in  addition  to  matter  which  is 
generally  interesting,  an  essay  or  a review  more  particularly 
adapted  to  his  own  prevailing  opinions  and  taste.  ,/Should  this 
be  the  case,  their  chief  object  will  have  been  attained,  and  their 
stipulations  with  the  publick  fulfilled. 

In  the  present  political  situation  of  the  European  world,  it 
is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  journals  of  the  Continent,  and  little  more 
of  them  is  known  w^can  be  gleaned  from  British  publications, 
or  furnished  by  indiv^“^^^  among  ourselves.  The  editors  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  m^^ijyresource,  and  the  sixth  number 
of  the  journal  commences  witiv^!s»^iterestiug  article,  written 
for  them  by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  ob^^ining 
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information  are  ample,  and  whose  intimacy  with  the  literature  and 
literary  characters  of  Germany  and  France,  renders  him  a useful 
assistant. 

The  Editors  have  been  anxiojus  to  listen  to  publick  opinion 
on  the  plan  and  execution  of  their  journal,  because  they  were  de- 
sirous of  conforming  to  the  publick  wish.  They  have  no  reason  to 
make  any  alterations,  except  in  the  typographical  department,  in 
which  some  trivial  changes  will,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
pages  more  easily  legible,  be  hereafter  found,  and  which,  without 
dissatisfying  any,  will,  it  is  hoped,  gratify  some  of  their  readers. 

The  Editors  have  adopted  measures  to  obtain  the  Britk:h 
journals  sooner  than  they  usually  reach  the  United  States.  The 
sixth  number  is  enriched  with  some  articles,  which,  it  is  believed, 
are  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  others  in  our  country,  and  although 
the  newest  literary  intelligence  is  not  always  the  best  entitled  to 
selection,  yet,  when  it  has  merit,  it  should  be  given  promptly  to 
publick  curiosity. 

It  is  impracticable  to  answer  every  sanguine  calculation,  or 
to  gratify  every  extravagant  desire.  Some  readers  will  find  the 
journal  too  light,  and  others,  too  dull ; one  will  read  to  moralize  ; 
and  the  only  object  of  another  will  be,  to  while  away  a heavy  hour. 
Some  will  demand  more  science,  and  others,  more  merriment. 
The  journal  will  be  abandoned  by  some  ; and  new  subscribers 
will  be  attracted  to  its  pages  ; but  it  is  confidently  believed,  that 
time  w ill  prove  the  expectations  of  the  Editors  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently moderate. 

Philadelphia,  June  1,  1809. 


S3”  THE  Editors  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portimity  to  remove  an  erroneous  impression  which  has 
been  madefy  the  circumstance  of  their  having  employed 
Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Earle as  booksellers,  to  manage  the 
sales  of  the  work.  The  property  of  the  establishment  is 
still  exclusively  in  the  original  proprietors.^  by  whom,  sole- 
ly, the  work  is  conducted.  This  explanation,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  J^tought  unfavour- 
ably of  the  editors,  in  consequence^^ a supposed  transfer 
of  the  establishment,  so  soan^^^r  having  solicited  publick 
patr^^age  \ibon  responsibility. 
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SELECT  REVIEWS. 

^ FOR  JANUARY,  1809. 


FROM  AIKIn’S  annual  REVIEW. 

Strug’gles  through  Life  ; exemplified  in  the  various  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Europe, 
• Asiaj^  Africa,  and  America,  of  Lieutenant  John  Harriott,  foi-merly  of  Rochefort, 
in  Essex ; now  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police.  2 vols.  12mo.  pp.  375 
* and  347.  London — This  work  is  now  in  the  press  of  James  Humphreys,  Philadel- 
phia, and  will  speedily  be  published  in  two  vols.  12mo.  price  to  subscribers  g 2. 
bound  and  lettered. 

THERE  is  anecdote  and  adventure  enough  in  these  volumes  to  satisfy 
the  keenest  avidity  ; but  many  of  them  are  related  in  so  rough  and  vulgar 
a manner  that  we  cannot  venture  to  recommend  them  to  ladies  or  gentlemen 
of  very  refined  sensibilities  or  very  delicate  ears.  Be  it  known,  however, 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  can  read  Peregrine  Pickle  and  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, and  who  like  to  hear  a sailor  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way,  may  venture 
to  accompany  Mr.  Harriott  in  his  “ Struggles  through  Life.” 

Mr.  H.  “ took  his  first  bias  for  travelling  or  going  to  sea,  from  reading 
Robinson  Crusoe.”  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  sailed  as  a midshipman  on 
board  a ship  of  war  for  New  York,  and  whilst  lying  there  performed  an 
act  of  humanity  which  did  credit  to  his  feelings.  A poor  girl,  whose  mother 
kept  a tavern  at  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  had  been  seduced  by  an  officer, 
who  brought  her  to  England,  and  then  deserted  her.  She  passed  over  to 
Ireland,  where  she  had  some  relations,  but  determined  to  return  to  America, 
and  went  in  a brig  filled  with  redemptioners  ; that  is  to  say,  persons  who 
redeem  the  price  of  their  passage  by  the  sale  of  their  services  for  a certain 
term  of  years.  This  poor  girl  came  to  market  for  sale  when  Mr.  Harriott 
was  there,  and  relating  her  unhappy  tale,  he  purchased  her  of  the  captain, 
and  sent  her  in  a schBoner  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  afterwards  went  him- 
self and  was  welcomed  W’ith  tears  of  gratitude  by  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 

His  captain  had  now  orders  to  sail  for  Gibraltar.  After  a smart  engage- 
ment he  captured  a French  frigate,  and  cruised  up  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Leghorn  our  hero  falls  in  love,  and  gives  a whimsical  account  of  his  fair 
inamorata’s  prudence  in  the  suppression  of  her  passion. 

On  his  return  home,  the  vessel  was  wrecked  within  three  miles  of  the 
Mewstone  Rock,  off  Plymouth  Sound,  and  as  it  had  taught  the  plague  a 
twelvemonth  before,  when  cruising  in  the  Levant,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  any  assistance  was  to  be  procured. 

Mr.  Harriott,  however,  is  at  last  safely  landed,  and  receives  a very  good 
offer  of  business  from  one  of  his  relations  ; but  the  sedentary  and  mono- 
tonous routine  of  a cJl^ting  house  ill  suits  his  rambling  genius.  He  goes 
to  sea  again  ; is  presenLX^e  attack  of  the  Havanna,  and  at  the  retaking 
of  Newfoundland  from  the  J:  I'^iftph.  At  the  ensuing  peace  he  is  once  more  cast 
adrift  on  the  world ; gets  emplo^...'*nt  in  sundry  merchant  ships,  but  is  so 
disgusted  with  the  service  that  he  retires  from  it.  Having  nothing  else  to 
do,  Mr.  Harriott  now  pays  a visit  to  the  savages  ;?!  N'__tii,Airscrica.  ^e  had 
made  a promise  of  this  sort  to  some  Indian  chiefs  a twelve  month' oefore 
and  now  fulfilled  it.  After  a residence  of  four  months  among  them,  kiss- 
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ing  the  squaws  and  hunting  with  the  sachems,  he  recrosses  the  Atlantick, 
and  enters  into  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  His  des- 
tination was  Masulipatam,  where  Mr.  Harriott  receiyed  many  hospitalities. 
Indeed,  he  had  made  himself  so  completely  master  of  the  new  discipline 
which  was  then  introduced  into  the  army,  that  although  a sailor,  he  was 
employed  in  drilling  the*«djutants,  sergeants,  &c.  who  again  drilled  the 
men  of  their  respective  companies  under  his  inspection. 

After  having  been  thus  employed  for  several  months,  Mr.  Harriott  was 
very  unexpectedly  appointed  judge  advocate  for  the  Northern  Circars,  an 
office  which  he  has  the  modesty  to  acknowledge  he  was  entirely 'unqualified 
for.  “ Having  accepted  it,  however,”  says  he,  “ I seriously  studied  its 
very  important  duties,  and  by  close  attention,  I trust  that  for  several  years, 
while  I held  the  appointment,  I discharged  those  duties  faithfully  and  Iw' 
nourably.”  ^ 

Whilst  in  India,  our  hero  had  the  misfortune  to  be  so  severely  woundeu 
in  the  leg  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  future  service.  Once  in  three 
years  the  rajahs  are  convened  together  at  some  appointed  place  by  one  of 
the  company’s  civil  servants,  accompanied  by  a suitable  parade  of  military, 
in  "order  to  settle  the  jemibunda,  or  rent  to  be  paid  by  them  for  the  tract  of 
land,  villages.  Sec.  which  they  hold  of  the  company  as  their  lord  paramount. 
The  jemibunda  for  the  ensuing  three  years  is,  probably,  but  little  if  at  all 
increased  ; but  the  douceur  to  the  chief  who  fixes  it  is  squeezed  to  the  utmost. 
The  evil  consequence  of  this  system  falls  upon  the  husbandman,  who  to  sup- 
port the  diminished  means  of  splendour  in  his  Rajah,  is  compelled  to  give  a 
half  or  perhaps  two  thirds  of  his  crop  instead  of  one  third.  The  husbandman, 
unwilling  to  leave  his  native  fields,  submits  to  this  extortion  as  long  as  he  can. 
At  last  necessity  drives  him  from  home,  and  he  flies  beyond  the  company’s 
territory.  When  at  Condapillee  in  Golconda,  Mr.  Harriott  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  difference  between  the  prosperity  and  population  of  the 
country  that  did  not  belong  to  the  company  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  fort  stood,  and  the  once  fertile  plains  of  Golconda  to  the 
eastward  belonging  to  the  company.  After  he  had  been  about  twelve 
months  in  the  fort  of  Condapillee,  Mr.  Harriott  was  ordered  to  join  his 
battalion  and  march  against  a rajah  who  had  declined  meeting  the  chief 
at  Rajahmundra,  where  the  jemibunda  was  to  have  b^";n  settled,  and  who 
afterwards  refused  to  pay  the  rent  affixed  to  the  territory  he  held.  The 
rajah  depended  too  much  on  the  natural  strength  of  his  situation,  amid 
hills,  bamboo  woods,  and  <jungles.  He  fell,  and  his  country  was  taken 
possession  of,  but  not  before  we  had  lost  several  officers  and  many  men. 
It  was  in  this  expedition  that,  Mr.  Harriott  received  that  wound  which  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  England. 

Our  adventurer  having  declined  to  practise  as  a lawyer  in  the  courts  of 
Madras,  to  which*  he  was  invited  by  a friend  who  was  making  a fortune 
in  the  profession,  although  as  ignorant  of  it  as  himself,  he  took  his  pas- 
sage for  Bencoolen  in  a Bombay  ship  bound  to  Acheen,  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  The  object  of  the  captain  was  to  trade  all  along  Rie  coasts  in 
the  Malay  as  well  as  in  the  English  and  Dutch  ports,  and  he  was  very 
anxious  to  have  the  company  of  Mr.  Harriott,  a*^ie  might  considerably 
promote  his  interests  in  a manner  which  he  cp<m  explain  on  the  voyage. 
In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal  several  wa^^spouts  were  seen. 

While  we  were  making'  remarks  upon  ‘them,  and  comparing  their  different  ap- 
pearaufcs,  our  attention  was  suddenly  called  by  a loud  hissing  noise  ; and,  turning 
about,  obser^A*i*ia»Wiiwn  our  larboard  bow  in  a strange  commotion,  bubbling  and 
rising  up  in  hundreds  of  little  shai’p  pyramidical  forms,  to  various  heights,  alternately 
falling  and  rising  within  an  apparent  circle,  whose  diameter  might  be  about  sixty  feet. 
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It  was  soon  evident  that  another  water  spout  was  .beg-innin^  to  form,  in  a criti- 
cal situation  for  us,  not  being  half  the  ship’s  length  oftl  All  was  alarm  and  confusion. 
Captain  P— — was  soon  upon  deck  ; but  neither  he  nor  anj'  other  on  board  knew  from 
experience  what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  was  nearl}'  impossible  to  withdraw  the 
eye  from  this  object.  The  sea,  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  boiled  up  with  in-; 
creasing  rage  and  height,  whirling  round  with  great  velocity  and  an  indescribable 
liissing  kind  of  noise.  At  times,  the  water  was  thus^j’aised  nearly  as  high  as  the 
fore-yard  ; then  sinking,  as  from  some  impediment  or  obstruction,  and  again  com- 
mencing as  before. 

We  had  all  heard  of  fiidng  guns  at  water  spouts,  and  directions  were  given  accord- 
ingly; yet,  though  we  had  several  loaded,  not  one  was  found  in  condition.  Thej' 
only  burned' priming.  Orders  were  then  given  to  load  a fresh  gun  : but,  excepting  the 
mate,  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  one  to  move,  so'  rivetted  and  fixed  with  gaping  astonish- 
ment were  all  the  Lascars  and  people  on  board.  While  the  mate  was  busy  after  the 

carriag^_  Captain  P and  I concluded  it  would  be  right  to  try  the  effect  of 

Aaking'a  slight  concussion  in  the  air,  by  getting  all  “the  people  to  exert  their  lungs  by 
Joud  cheers.  God  only  knows  whether  this  did  really  produce  any  good  effect,  but  we 
fancied  so,  I had  a lighted  match  in  readiness  ; and,  when  the  mate  had  loaded  and 
primed  tlie  gun,  I fired  it,  and  two  or  three  salutes  caused  the  whole  to  subside.  The  ship 
was  not  in  tlie  least  affected  the  whole  time,  except  by  the  undulating  swell  when  the 
water  fell  down  again  ; yet,  from  the  whirlwind  kind  of  hissing,  wc  were  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  seeing  the  yards  and  masts  toi-n  to  atoms  and  %Yhirlcd  into  the 
air,  and  doubtful  whether  tlie  whole  of  the  ship  might  not  soon  be  engulphed  in  the 
vortex. 

At  Acheen,  a roguish  adventure  is  related,  which  gave  our  hero  a pleasant 
reception  among  the  Malay  chiefs.  The  captain  had  hinted  at  some  pro- 
ject which  might  materially  serve  his  own  interests.  It  was  to  introduce  Mr. 
Harriott  at  the  court  of  Acheen  as  a very  great  man,  and  to  obtain  through 
his  means  a remission  of  port  duties,  8cc. 

To  this  end,  he  had  Sepoy  uniforms  made  for  some  of  the  Lascars  b£longingto  the 
ship,  who  were  to  appear  as  my  body  guard  as  often  as  required. 

On  Captain  P ’s  going  on  shore  at  Aclieen,  he  waited  upon  the  sultan’s  agent 

for  regiilatipns  of  the  port ; acquainting  him,  a British  officer  was  on  board  the  ship, 
who,  from  a strong  desire  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Great  Sultan  of  Aclieen,  before 
he  returned  to  England,  had  crossed  the  bay  for  such  purpose,  but  would  not  land 
until  assured  of  a reception  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  monarch  he  served. 
This  compliment  was  well  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Acheen. 

By  the  sultan’s  orders,  a boat,  or  rather  a barge,  was  sent  off  to  the  ship  ; 'ii 
which  boat  'were  the  agent  and  several  officers  of  Ids  court,  wlio  invited  me,  in  the 
sultan’s  name,  to  grace  his  p.alace.  The  ship’s  guns  saluted  them  as  they  came  on 
board  ; saluted  me  on*leaving-  the  ship,  attended  by  my  guard ; and,  on  approaching 
the  shore,  we  were  so  closely  saluted  by  guns  of  an  enormous  calibre,  that  we  would 
gladly  have  excused  the  compliment  of  being  fired  at  so  near  our  heads.  On  landing, 

I was  met  by  an  Indian  Portuguese,  a resident  merchilit,  who  spoke  English  fluently. 
He  was  to  act  as  interpreter.  Other  officers  of  the  court  were  nith  him,  to  receive  and 
attend  me  to  the  palace ; on  entering  which,  the  guns  of  the  place  fii-ed  another  salute, 
which  was  repeated  by  the  guns  on  a battery  and  by  the  ship. 

The  ceremonies  of  introduction  to  princes  of  the  east  were  grown  familiar  to  me, 
and  I plainly  observed  that  my  regimental  uniform  was  a novel  attraction  to  the  sultan 
and  all  his  coui’t.  I was  most  graciously  received,  and  acknowledge  I rather  exceeded 
the  truth  when  repeating  what  Captain  P had  advanced,  respecting  my  desire  to 
see  so  great  a sultan  before  I left  India : and  I believe  the  little  that  I did  say  was 
considerably  enlarged  u])on  by  tlie  Portuguese  merchant,  who,  I understood  after- 
wards, was  as  much  interested  in  my  favourable  rece])tion  as  Captain  P ; fir, 

without  permission  fro%dhe  sultan,  no  ship  was  allowed  to  trade,  and  was  frer[uently 
refused  until  considerabIe;^esents  were  made  ; all  wliich  was  smothered  down,  and 
the  permission  obtained,  thrd^fi  my  means. 

Within  a week  Captain  r-  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  such  part  of  his 
cargo  as  suited  the  Malay  market  (opium  and  blue  long  cloths  in  exchange 
for  gold  dust)  to  great  advantage.  .f 

The  Malays,  we  know,  are  a very  ferocious  peopre^*’lTTeir  punishments 
are  represented  to  be  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind.  Mr.  H.  says  that  in 
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his  walks,  particularly  in  the  bazar,  or  market  place,  he  saw  many  mutilated 
persons.  These  he  found  to  be  culprits,  punished,  according  to  their  offences, 
by  the  cho/i/iing  off  of  a hand  or  foot.  Some,  whose  offences  had  been  re- 
peated, had  neither  hand  nor  foot  left.  The  foot  is  taken  off  at  a single 
stroke  a little  above  the  ankle ; a bamboo  cane  is  prepared  ready  for  the  occa- 
sion, adapted  to  the  size  and  length  of  the  culprit’s  leg,  the  hollow  of  which 
cane  is  nearly  filled  with  heated  dammer,  a resinous  substance  something 
like  pitch.  When  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  the  bleeding  stump  is  thrust 
into  this  heated  resin  within  the  bamboo,  which  as  it  is  cooled  becomes 
fixed.  Thus,  if  the  victim  survives  this  delicate  operation  he  is  provided 
with  an  excellent  bamboo  jury  leg  to  stump  about  on. 

Mr.  Harriott  proceeded  to  Bencoolen,  where  he  remained  ten  months. 
He  did  not  escape  the  effects  of  this  unhealthy  climate,  but  was  attacked 
with  a raging  fever,  ‘which  he  cured  by  the  repeated  affusion  of  cold  ivater 
during  its  paroxysms  2 \7 . \o\.  1.)  For  several  years  he  had  been  irf 
the  habit  of  having  large  Cudjaree-pots  of  water  thrown  over  him  in  a 
morning ; and  during  the  violence  of  the  hot  land  winds  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  of  retiring  after  dinner  to  some  shady  place  where  a breeze 
of  wind  might  be  caught.  There  he  would  sit,  with  nothing  on  but  a banyan 
shirt  and  long  drawers,  and  keep  a towel  constantly  wetted  with  cold  water 
about  his  temples  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  consequence  of 
this  practice,  says  he,  was,  that  in  the  evenings,  while  all  were  complaining 
of  lassitude  and  weariness,  I felt  refreshed  and  strong  Observing  the 
dreadful  fatality  of  fevers  under  the  care  of  professional  men,  Mr  Harriott 
had  determined  to  be  his  own  physician  in  case  he  should  be  attacked. 
Immediately  on  feeling  himself  unwell  he  gave  his  own  orders  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  the  event  justified  his  practice. 

From  Sumatra,  Mr.  Harriott  returns  to  England,  stopping  in  his  passage 
at  the  Cape,  and  at  St.  Helena.  He  marries  ; but  within  the  first  year  his 
wife  dies  in  childbed  and  her  babe  with  her.  His  domestick  happiness 
being  thus  suddenly  uprooted  he  becomes  unsettled.  He  had  taken  a little 
farm  in  his  native  village,  hoping  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  retirement. 

The  fates,  however,  had  differently  ordained  it.  The  wanderer  lost  all 
relish  for  a home  which  had  been  bereaved  of  all  its  att^’actions.  He  travels 
about  his  own  country  for  a few  months,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  a rela- 
tion, he  commences  underwriter  at  Lloyd’s.  Here  he  thinks  he  might  have 
done  well,  but  mere  hazar(j|^  of  money  for  money  did  not  accord  with  his 
feelings.  “ Although  I never  feared  buffetting  real  storms  and  tempests,  I 
soon  began  to  find  my  pillow  was  not  so  easy  and  pleasant  as  it  had  been, 
owing  to  imaginary  dreams  of  them.”  Discovering,  then,  that  he  was 
not  intended  for  a gambler,  he  quits  Lloyd’s,  marries  again,  engages 
largely  in  farming  |nd  in  an  extensive  liquor  trade.  This  second  mar- 
riage involves  our  hero  in  some  of  the  hardest  and  most  serious  struggles 
of  his  eventful  life.  Of  his  wife  he  speaks  in  very  handsome  terms ; but 
her  father  became  a bankrupt  for  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  a few 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  committed  a foi'gery  in,  his  name  to  a very 
large  amount.  To  save  this  ungrateful  man  from  ignominious  death, 
Mr.  Harriott  sacrifices  a large  portion  of  that^Koperty  which  he  had  la- 
boriously and  dangerously  earned  by  the  c^^^nt  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
at  the  frequent  peril  of  his  life.  He  quits  business,  and  once  again  retires 
to  his  form,  with  which  he  grows  more  and  more  delighted.  Though  one 
of  the  Viost  q«ict)>i*iiio  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Mr. 
Harriotts  life,  and  it  may  safely  be  added,  the  most  useful.  We  now  see 
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him  in  the  character  of  a country  magistrate,  performing  its  arduous  func- 
tions with  great  activity,  and  what  is  more,  with  great  humanity.  In  his 
own  district  we  see  him  promoting  various  useful  institutions  and  agreeable 
associations  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Among  the  former  is  to  be  men- 
tioned a book  society ; and  a weekly  market,  of  which  he  planned  the 
establishment  in  a place  which  at  that  time  was  twenty  miles  distant 
from  any.  Among  the  latter  a subscription  assembly  for  the  winter  sea- 
json,  and  other  convivial  meetings. 

Mr.  Harriott’s  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  a navigable  river,  where 
he  kept  a little  sailing  boat  for  the  amusement  of  fishing,  &c.  On  these 
excursions  he  had  frequently  noticed  a sunken  island  containing  between 
two  and  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  was  covered  by  the  sea  at 
half|ide.  It  happened  that  when  the  owner  of  this  island  died,  his  estates 
were  sold,  and  this  among  the  rest.  Mr.  Harriott  had  conceived  the  pos- 
sibiftty  of  wresting  this  island  from  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  He  accord- 
ingly purchased  it  at  the  auction  for  401.  and  enjoying  at  the  same  time  an 
adventurous  and  persevering  spirit  he  strenuously  set  about  an  embank- 
ment. In  this  speculation  he  had  to  adventure  the  larger  part  of  his  entire 
property.  The  embankment  was  begun  in  July.  In  the  December  following, 
a wall  of  earth  was  raised  more  than  two  miles  and  a half  in  circumference, 
thirty  feet  thick  at  its  base,  declining  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  till 
it  was  six  feet  thick  at  top  and  eight  feet  high.  The  two  ends  of  the 
wall  were  about  140  feet  apart,  separated  by  a deep  ravine  tiirough  which 
the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  with  a current  stronger  than  that  under  the  great 
arch  of  London  bridge.  The  most  hazardous  part  of  the  undertaking  yet 
remained.  The  struggle  must  be  strong  against  a powerful  foe  and  deci- 
ded in  a few  hours.  Mr.  Harriott  had  in  vain  persuaded  his  contractors 
* to  use  timber  in  the  work,  although  he  offered  to.  supply  them  with  it 
gratuitously.  On  Christmas  day  this  ravine  was  to  be  filled  up  with  a 
mound  of  earth.  The  exertions  of  manual  labour  were  vast.  The  tide  rose, 
but  found  its  passage  stopped.  The  mound  kept  rising;  but  at  last,  for 
want  of  timber — mole  ruit  sud!  its  own  weight  broke  it  down.  On  the 
sixth  spring  tide  all  this  great  body  of  earth  was  swept  away,  scarcely 
a vistige  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  difficulty  of  another  attempt  was 
much  increased  from  t^e  greater  distance  it  was  necessary  to  go  for  the 
earth.  The  contractors  ran  away,  indebted  1231.  to  the  men  to  whom  they 
had  under-let  the  work.  But  all  these  difficulties  only  stimulated  a coura- 
geous spirit.  The  work  was  begun  again  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Har- 
riott himself,  who  contracted  with  the  men  on  the  same  terms  as  before, 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  steady  exertion  promised  them  the  1251.  as  a 
bonus  if  they  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  tide. 

The  season  of  tlie  }'ear  was  much  against  me.  I had  to  fell  my  timber  in  a wood 
thirteen  miles  from  my  island.  I cut  down  trees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  dia. 
meter,  making  piles  of  them  from  twelve  to  twenty -four  feet  in*ength.  With  an 
engine,  I drove  them  in  two  rows,  fifteen  feet  apart,  across  the  I'avine,  or  deep  out- 
let, and  as  close  together  in  the  rows  as  we  could  diive  them.  I secured  them 
together  by  girders,  or  beams,  across,  within  five  feet  of  the  bottom  and  three  feet 
of  the  top,  keyed  and  bolted  on  the  outside.  This  was  my  coffre-dam  to  hold  the 
earth  in  the  centre  of  my  r^jjiid,  as  a strong  core,  or  heart  to  the  whole. 

By  the  seventeenth  of  Janu.u’v,  all  was  ready  for  another  sharp  contest  with  the 
sea,  to  determine,  by  force  of  aiu.'g^  who  should  conquer  and  keep  possession  of  the 
disputed  property.  I took  the  command  myself.  My  troops  were  all  stationed  before 
day  break,  our  enemy  then  retreating  in  order  to  advance  again  with  greater  force, 
(the  neap  tides  being  over  and  the  spring  tides  commencing.)  ^ 

The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty.  A dram  and  three  cheei9'’\vab-  the  sigiljc  for 
attack.  Knowing  the  obstin.ate  perseverance  of  my  foe,  and  that  our  contest  would 
be  long  and  strong,  1 repressed  the  ardour  of  my  troops  a little  at  the  onset.  Every 
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lialf  hour  I suspended  the  attack  ; and,  from  several  barrels  of  strong  porter  am- 
munition, which  I had  provided  ready  on  the  spot,  and  elevated  on  a small  tower 
made  of  earth,  I issued  out  half  a pint  to  each  man  ; and  to  such  of  them  as 
had  not  provided  better  for  ttiemselves,  my  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  were  wel- 
come I served  it  all  out  myself,  with  a cheering  kind  of  language  suited  to  the 
people  ; by  which,  1 verily  believe  wliat  one  of  my  officers,  a master  carpenter,  for 
the  time  said,  viz.  “Tliat  I had  more  work  done  for  a few  barrels  of  porter,  with  a 
little  management  and  address,  than  many  men  would  have  obtained  for  as  many 
hundred  pounds.” 

The  enemy  advanced  against  us,  and  persevered  in  the  attack  for  several  hours  ;< 
when,  having  proved  the  strength  of  our  works  and  failed,  he  retreated.  At  the 
severest  part  of  the  struggle  (high  water)  I advanced  in  front,  with  a waller’s  tool 
in  one  hand  and  a pot  of  porter  in  the  other ; when  repeating  the  words  that  are 
related  of  king  Canute,  1 said  ; “ Thus  fai-  slialt  thou  go,  but  no  farther  adding, 
as  he  began  to  retire,  that,  although  a conquered  foe,  I bore  him  no  enmity.  We 
then  gave  liim  three  lusty  cheers,  drinking  the  king’s  health  on  such  an  accCssion 
to  his  majesty’s  agricultural  dominions. 

After  this  noble  victory,  for  which  Mr.  Harriott  most  deservedly  received 
the  gold  medal  from  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  he 
built  a farm  house,  &c.  on  his  island,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  land. 
This,  however,  was  injudiciously  managed,  and  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  the  expenses  of  farming  this  island  were  considerably  greater  than 
its  profits. 

After  having  been  married  ten  years,  Mr.  Harriott  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  second  wife  who  died  of  a consumption,  leaving  him  three 
children.  Man,  however,  was  not  born  for  solitude,  and  having  expe- 
rienced much  comfort  in  the  married  state,  our  hero  determined  to  find 
another  mother  for  his  children  and  another  wife  for  himself.  The  crops 
upon  the  Island  now  began  to  repay  the  adventurous  speculation  of  enclosing 
it,  by  an  annual  and  rapid  increase  in  their  value.  Every  thiqg  appeared  ^ 
prosperous.  It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1790,  that  in  the  dead  of 
night  Mr.  Harriott  was  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  fire.  By  great  presence 
of  mind,  courage,  and  exertion  he  saved  his  wife  and  children  from  the 
flames  ; but  his  house,  barn-  out-houses,  See.  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  but  little  of  the  furniture  saved.  When  it  was  too  late  to  render  any 
service,  people  came  flocking  from  the  neighbouring  town.  “ I looked 
around,”  said  the  philosopher,  for  he  now  deserves  the  name;  “ found  my 
family  safe  ; dropped  a tear;  and  thanked  God  ic^  was  no  worse.”  The 
only  part  of  the  premises  saved,  was  an  old  brick  wash-house  at  the  bottom 
of  a yard  and  part  of  the  stable.  The  wash-house  was  now  fitted  up  as  a 
temporary  residence  ; a^id  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  a cheap,  substantial 
dwelling  house  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  completed  before  the  winter, 
and  the  crops  on  the  island  seemed  to  promise  they  would  pay  the  expense. 

“ In  the  January  following  our  calamity,”  says  Mr.  Harriott,  “ I would  not 
have  sold  these  expected  crops  for  less  than  6001.  But  adversity  rarely  comes 
unattended  witlfa  train  of  misfortunes.  Within  eleven  months  after  this 
destruction  of  a considerable  part  of  his  property  by  the  flames,  he  was  des- 
tined to  see  the  remaining  a//  of  it  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.” 

tVhile  standing  with  liilded  .arms  on  the  higliest  part  of  the  embimkment  of  my 
island,  I looked  down  on  the  raging  w.atery  element  sweljing  itself  to  a height  that 
had  never  been  known  before,  and  over-topping  my  avails  as  if  in  search  of  what 
I had  formerly  wrested  from  its  dominion,  seeking. to  revenge  itself  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  property  the  tire  could  not  reach.^^  too  assuredly  saw  I was  a rhined 
man,  but  gave  no  way  to  despondency.  Hard  and  unequal  were  my  struggles 
against  two  such  outrageous  elements  as  seemed  combined  against  me.  Though 
heaC  n,  I was  mot  subdued.  My  spirit  remained  unshaken,  and  in  those  distressing 
mo^mts,  I resoh^frto  endeavour  at  recovering  the  isliind  for  tliose  to  whom  I was 
indebted,  rather  than  abandon  it,  without  a struggle,  to  the  remorseless  rage  of 
the  enemy. 
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About  one  fourth  of  the  embankment  had  settled  down  a foot.  It  was 
intended  to  have  been  raised  eighteen  inches  during  the  preceding  summer 
had  not  the  expenses  of  building  incurred  by  the  fire  made  it  necessary 
to  defer  it.  This  unfortunate  delay  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  island. 
But  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Harriott  alvyays  rises  against  emergencies  with  pi’o- 
portionate  resistance.  It  is  this  which  stamps  a value  upon  his  book,  and 
makes  us  forgive,  its  want  of  refinement.  A young  man,  setting  out  in 
jlife,  may  here  see  the  advantages  which  a calm,  courageous  spirit  enjoys 
over  that  pusillanimity  "and  confusion  which  palsy  the  multitude  when 
their  efforts  and  exertion  are  most  wanted.  He  may  see  also  the  homage 
which  is  paid  to  high  honour  and  integrity. 

Instead  of  desponding,  Mr.  Harriott,  within  a few  days  after  the  acci- 
dent had  drained  the  water  by  extraordinary  exertions  four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  land  : the  tide  had  flowed  over  his  walls,  and  by  leaving  the 
island  full  of  water  gave  a fatal  proof  of  their  strength.  To  repair  the 
mischief  required  a capital  of  which  he  was  now  bereft.  He  immediately 
called  all  his  creditors  of  more  than  201.  together,  and  stated  the  situation 
of  his  affairs,  being  resolved  not  to  borrow  a capital  where  there  was  no 
certainty  of  payment.  “ My  creditors,  instead  of  distressing,  soothed  me. 
They  were  entirely  satisfied  with  my  conduct,  and  voluntarily  proposed  to 
accept  ten  shillings  in  the  pound.”  Not  content  with  their  own  private 
contributions,  they  advertised  and  solicited  for  subscriptions.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Harriott’s  misfortunes  attracted  the  publick  attention,  and 
q/'  course  excited  its  sympathy.  Above  lOOOl.  was  subscribed  for  the  re- 
lief of  an  unknown  individual,  when  that  individual  nobly  put  a stop  to 
the  subscription  of  his  own  accord.  There  is  something  a thousand  times 
more  interesting,  more  affecting  in  this  patient  struggle  against  adversity, 
than  in  all  the  romantick  perils  which  Mr.  Harriott  encountered. 

From  a sense  of  delicacy,  which,  if  in  itself  false,  yet  commands  re- 
spect, Mr.  Harriott,  immediately  on  the  destruction  of  his  property,  had  de- 
clined acting  as  a magistrate.  It  was  a high  testimony  to  the  rectitude  with 
which  he  performed  its  duties,  that  he  was  induced  to  resume  them  at  the 
pressing  solicitation  of  his  neighbours,  and  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county. 

The  crops  upon  the  inland  were  totally  destroyed  ; and  although  the  land 
was  again  recovered  from  the  sea,  its  vegetative  powers  were  so  injured 
by  the  salt  water,  that  great  time,  labour,  and  expense,  would  yet  be 
necessary  to  restore  its  fertility.  His  family  was  <oo  large,  and  his  means 
too  small,  to  repeat  the  risk.  Feeling  it  a duty  to  his  children  to  exeit 
himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  advantage,  he  now  resolved,  after  much  de- 
liberation, to  cross  the  Atlantick,  and  rear  his  family  in  America. 

In  May  1793  Mr.  Harriott  embarks  with  his  family  for  Baltimore,  charters 
two  vessels  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a passage  to  Rhod^sland,  where  he 
hires  a house  for  them,  while  he  himself  travels  through  the  United  States, 
and  into  the  back  settlements,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a tract  of  land. 
The  account  of  this  long  and  laborious  excursion  occupies  a considerable 
portion  of  the  second  v^ume.  It  will  be  found  of  use  to  those  who  project 
an  emigration  to  Arnica.  Mr.  Harriott  has  appreciated  the  American 
character  with  great  fairness,  and  estimated  deliberately  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  situations.  He  was  disappointed  in  the  sanguine 
expectations  he  had  formed  of  establishing  his  family  to  advantage  ; but  is 
not  on  that  account  morose  and  abusive,  like  Mr.  Janson,  and  some  ^her 
travellers,  whose  names  we  could  mention.  He  had  purchased  a ;j^a]l 
farm  at  Rhode  Island  ; but  finding,  after  all  his  wanderings,  that  his  projected 
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scheme  of  farming  on  a large  scale  would  not  be  advantageous,  he  once 
again  returns  to  his  native  sliores. 

Being  entirely  unsettled  again,  and  at  a loss  what  to  do,  as  wild  and 
magnificent  a project  enters  into  his  brain  as  ever  speculator  dreamed  of. 

At  the  time  I am  speaking  of,  there  were  seventeen  millions  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  sold  in  Georgia  ; and  this  in  trutli  was  my  real  grand  object.  I knew  that 
no  foreign  government  would  be  permitted  to  purchase ; but  a private,  unsuspected 
individual  might,  as  a matter  of  speculation,  buy  all  he  was  able  to  agree  and  pay 
for  ; through  whose  agency  it  might  afterwards  be  managed.  The  settling  and  inJ 
habiting  those  parts  bordering  on  the  river  Mississippi,  by  the  influence  of  any 
powerful  maritime  nation,  might  easily  be  effected.  A ruptm-e  with  Spain  was  then 
expected  ; wiio,  either  by  treaty,  might  have  been  induced  to  give  up  the  Floridas 
for  an  equivalent,  or  be  compelled  so  to  do.  Supposing,  then,  that  Great  Britain 
was  again  possessed  of  Florida,  as  well  as  Canada,  she  would  have  had  the  two 
grand  navigable  inlets  and  outlets  .jf  communication  for  commerce,  with  a comLiand 
of  all  the  rich  back  territories  of  Nortli  America.  ^ 

Kentucky,  and  most  of  the  western  back  countries,  were  then  complaining  and 
threatening  to  withdraw  from  the  union,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  not 
made  free  for  them,  and  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  then 
to  do.  Any  new  settled  country,  increasing  in  population  to  100,000,  has  a right 
to  claim  being  free  and  independent,  and  this  would  not  have  been  long  under  the 
influence  of  the  government  I had  in  contemplation. 

Imagination  led  me  to  consider  my  intended  purchase  as  the  link  of  the  chain 
to  join  the  Floridas  with  Kentucky,  and  aU  the  rich  tract  of  back  country  along 
the  Ohio;  and,  as  the  western  posts  were  not  then  given  up,  and  doubts  enter- 
tained whether  they  would  or  not,  the  connexion  with  Upper  Canada  would  have 
been  easily  accomplished,  and  the  United  States  insulated. 

He  immediately  set  off  with  his  eldest  son  to  the  Bahamas,  and  there 
collected  such  preliminary  information  as  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  Georgia.  The  price  of  the  land  was  from  three  pence  halfpenny 
to  five  pence  an  acre;  but  there  was  some  difficulty  with  respect  to  congress  < 
which  claimed  a right  of  controlling  the  sale  of  this  tract,  whilst  Georgia 
disallowed  it.  Matters,  however,  went  on  very  swimmingly,  and  our  spe- 
culator proceeds  to  Philadelphia.  Where  he  meant  to  apply  for  money 
to  make  good  his  purchase,  or  what  authority  he  derived  from  this  coun- 
try for  his  proceedings  we  are  not  informed  : suffice  it  to  say  that  when 

he  made  application  tO' for  the  advance  of  money  it  was  refused  ; 

and  he  was  awakened  from  a dream  of  arnbition  to  the  keenest  disap- 
pointment. * 

The  world  again  all  before  him,  chance  directed  Mr.  Harriott  to  a farm 
in  Long  Island.  There  was  a good  house  on  it,  and  it  contained  about  140 
aqres  of  good  land.  This  estate  he  purchased  for  2,8001.  ready  money,  and 
sent  for  his  wife  and  family  to  come  over  to  him.  Here  they  resided 
for  some  years  ; but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  workmen,  the 
expense  of  labour,  the  solitude,  the  difficulty  of  educating  the  children, 
and  afterwards  of  forming  connexions  for  them  in  business — these  and 
various  other  cirStimstances,  which  are  detailed  here  at  length,  and  which 
we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  any  who  project  an  emigration  to  Ame- 
rica, induced  Mr.  Harriott  to  take  a final  farewell  of  this  land  of  promise. 
He  sold  his  estate  for  6001.  more  than  it  cost  him,  and  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tick  for  the  fourteenth  time.  Z' 

Returned  to  England,  his  spirit  of  enterprise  does  not  yet  flag  ; but  we 
have  no  room  to  detail  the  minor  speculations  which  the  teeming  brain 
of  our  adventurer  projected.  One  however,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
because  it  took  effect,  because  it  has  acquired  a permanency  in  practice, 
and  ^cause  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
publick.  They  who  have  read  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  treatise  on  the  police  of 
the  River  Thames  can  alone  form  an  idea  of  the  daring  and  audacious 
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pluniier  which  in  open  day  was  systematically  committed  on  the  shipping 
before  its  establishment.  So  well  known  was  the  ferocity  of  these  river  pi- 
rates, that  they  who  saw  them  in  the  very  act  of  committing  their  depre- 
dations were  afraid  to  divulge  their  knowledge.  The  impunity  with  which 
they  plundered,  induced  others  to  join  in  the  practice,  till,  with  their  num- 
bers, the  outrages  increased  to  so  great  a height  as  to  threaten  with  very 
serious  consequences  fire  commerce  of  the  port  of  London.  The  present 
Thames  police  originated  entirely  with  Mr.  Harriott.  Impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  he  chalked  out  the  plan  of  a River  Police  and  applied 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  others,  in  the  year  1797, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  matured  and  carried  into  effect.  The  estimated 
expense  of  this  institution,  which  was  to  protect  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  was  140001.  a year.  The  magnitude  of  the  sum, 
trilftng  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  proposed  and  accomplished, 
mi|;ht  probably  deter  those  who  were  consulted  from  encouraging  the  bu- 
siness. In  the  year  1798,  however,  Mr.  Harriott  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  who  approved  the  project  and  approved  the  plan.  Through 
his  influence  and  activity,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Mr.  Harriott,  the 
Thames  police  was  in  midsummer  1798  organized  and  carried  into  complete 
execution  under  their  unicfed  management.  The  extensive  benefits  soon 
became  so  conspicuous,  tliat  after  two  years  trial  of  its  efficacy,  government 
passed  an  act  making  the  institution  permanent  with  an  allowance  of  80001. 
a year  for  its  support.  This  small  allowance  under  good  management  has 
sufficed,  if  not  totally  to  suppress,  very  much  to  diminish,  smuggling  on 
the  river.  The  office  was  established  in  the  very  centre  of  the  plunderers. 
From  12  to  1400  half  savage,  Irish  coal  heavers  resided  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Previously  to  the  establishment,  these  men  had  long  been  in  the  constant  practice 
of  each  man  taking  his  sack;  cont.iining  two  or  three  bushels  of  coals,  whenever  he 
went  on  shore  from  the  ship  he  was  unloading.  Neither  the  captain  nor  ow'ner  of  the 
ship  or  cargo  durst  resist  their  taking  what  tliey  claimed  as  a perquisite  : and  most  of 
these  men,  having  followed  it  as  a custom  of  their  predecessors,  thought  they  had  a 
fair  title  to  such  coals.  When  found  with  a boat  ready  to  sink  with  their  plunder, 
and  made  to  account  before  a magistrate  how  they  came  by  it,  tliey  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  the  injured  party.  Custom  was  their  invariable  plea  (.and  so  it  w'as  with 
every  other  description  of  working  men  on  the  river,  when  detected  in  the  act  of 
bringing  on  shore  with  them  from  forty  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight  of  sugar, 
coffee,  pepper,  tea,  or  otl»r  articles)  and  in  vain  was  it  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  and 
myself  laboured  hard  to  convince  tliem  of  their  errour ; .and,  by  reprimanding  only 
at  first  and  ordering  the  coals,  &c.  to  be  taken  away,  endeavoured  to  correct  the  evil. 

When  severer  measurers  were  resorted  to,  fromihe  inefficiency  of  repeat- 
ed admonition,  relying  on  their  strength  of  numbers,  several  hundred 
of  them  assembled  before  the  office,  and  with  horrid  imprecations  threaten- 
ed vengeance  if  some  individuals  then  under  examination  were  not  dis- 
charged. It  will  not  be  suspected  of  Mr.  Harriott  that  he  was.  intimidated 
into  compliance.  A riot  ensued  ; the  pavement  was  torn  ; and  repeated 
vollies  of  stones  discharged  into  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Harriott  and  Mr. 
Colquhoun  and  four  or  five  more  gentlemen  were  assembled.  A pistol 
was  discharged,  which  at  the  first  shot  killed  one  of  the  ringleaders. 
They  retreated,  procured  fire  arms,  wounded  one  and  killed  another  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  th^nstitution.  By  firmness  and  courage,  however, 
the  mob  was  kept  at  bay  till  a party  of  volunteers  came  and  dispersed 
ij|em.  One  of  the  ringleaders  was  tried  and  condemned  ; others  fled  for  a 
Mroe,  but  afterwards  returned.  Mr.  Harriott,  however,  and  his  very  worthy 
^colleague,  considering  the  purpose  of  publick  justice  to  have  beei^an- 
swered,  declined  proceeding  against  these  men,  and  admonished  thedi\  to 
make  a grateful  u^e  of  tlreir  forbearance.  “ I have  often  since  received 
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much  satisfaction, •*  says  Mr.  Harriott,  “ in  seeing  some  of  those  who  might 
have  suffered  if  tried,  now  maintaining  themselves  and  families  in  comfort, 
and  are  among  the  most  orderly.” 

We  have  now  brought  these  eventful  memoirs  to  a close.  After  the 
storms  and  struggles  of  an  adventurous  life,  Mr.  Harriott  expresses  in  the 
concluding  chapter  his  grateful  satisfaction  at  having  brought  his  vessel 
safe  into  port.  “ Though  somewhat  shattered  and  unfit  for  sailing  far,  under 
a roving  commission,  the  timbers  are  yet  sound  and  still  capable  of  har-  ^ 
hour  duty.”  Two  of  his  children  are  gone  out  to  India,  and  three  others 
of  the  remaining  five  are  so  far  advanced  in  life  that  they  must  rely  on 
their  own  exertions.  Mr.  Harriott  has  a competency  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world  and  is  content.  Very  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  he  may 
long  live  to  enjoy  that  honourable  repose  which  he  has  so  dearly  earned^ 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  acknowledge  that  when  we  had  read  about 
a hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume,  we  threw  it  down  with  something 
like  disgust  at  the  vulgarity  of  some  stories  introduced,  and  the  appro- 
priate vulgarity  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  related.  It  was  our  duty  to 
proceed,  however,  and  we  have  been  gradually  and  agreeably  led  into  more 
serious  matter  related  in  more  serious  language.  There  is  a chapter  at 
the  close  of  the  first  volume  (chap,  lxvii.)  on  a subject  so  odious  that  if  ever 
this  work  comes  to  a second  edition,  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  be  ex- 
punged. The  second  volume,  we  have  already  said,  contains  a mass  of  very 
useful  information  relative  to  America;  some  observations  on  our  own  set- 
tlements there,  and  on  the  Bahamas  are  also  worth  attending  to. 

In  all  his  struggles,  Mr.  Harriott  has  behaved  like  an  honest  man,  and 
like  an  honourable  one.  He  was  hard  tutored  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
but  she  has  taught  him  to  appreciate  his  present  possessions.  A lesson 
so  valuable  can  scarcely  be  learned  at  too  great  an  expense. 


This  work  has  been  noticed  in  several  of  the  British  Journals,  and  in  all  of  them 
very  favourably.  We  shall,  however,  merely  annex  a few  extracts  from  the  Lite- 
rary Panorama  for  January  1808. 

THIS  book  is  the  composition  of  a man  of  strong  natural  good  sense  ; 
of  a brave  heart,  an  active  disposition,  and  undaunted  perseverance.  He 
seems  to  be  endued  with  that  rare  faculty  which  distinguishes  heroes, — a 
perfect  self  possession,  in  the  midst  of  peril.  He  manfully  grapples  with 
labour,  and  subdues  it;  boldly  faces  danger  and  overcomes  it.  His  edu- 
cation, confessedly,  was  not  the  most  refined ; but  his  work  is  well  put 
together ; the  style,  if  not  highly  polished,  is  commendable  for  its  unifor- 
mity ; and  though  the  sentences  be  not  curiously  constructed,  they  convey 
the  author’s  ideas  in  intelligible  language.  We  give  him  credit  for  a strict 
regard  to  truth ; (".nd  we  doubt  not  but  he  describes  men  and  things  cor- 
rectly. He  thinks  for  himself  and  commonly  decides  well.  He  may  perhaps 
be  deemed,  to  a certain  degree,  an  egotist ; but,  how  can  a man  be  otherwise, 
when  writing  his  own  life.  He  is  now  and  then  a little  jocular  ; and  a plea- 
sant story  agreeably  relieves  the  narrative  and  diversifies  the  scene.  His 
life  has  been  checkered  with  abundant  variety ; he^iias  visited  each  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  appears  as  a sailor,  a mercantile  man,  a soldier,  an  agri- 
culturist ; and  even  as  executing  the  office  of  a judge  advocate,  and  in  the 
remote  parts  of  India  performing  certain  functions  of  a clergyman.  At 
last\>e  view  him  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Thames  Police,  of  which 
he  w'ts  the  original  projector ; and  we  heartily  wish  he  may  spend  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  in  honourable  tranquillity, — with  just  that  quantity  of  busi- 
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ness  which  may  employ,  without  fatiguing  him ; for  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  inaction  would  soon  be  fatal  to  him.  We  well  know  that 
he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  situation  with  great  respectability  ; that  his 
judgment  is  clear,  and  his  heart  incorruptible  ; that  he  is  prompt  to  punish 
guilt,  but  happy  to  reform  and  to  reclaim  ; and  is  always  delighted  in  an 
opportunity  of  showing  mercy,  when  it  is  compatible  with  distributive 
justice. 

The  chapter  entitled  “ Earthquake  off  Lisbon,”  is  very  interesting. 
This  was  in  the  year  1755.  By  the  way,  tve  are  much  at  a loss  for  dates 
throughout  the  book. 

Earthquake  off  Lisbon.  ■ 

Off  Lisbon  we  had  a foul  wind,  blowing  hard  all  night  and  the  next  forenoon,  when 
it  suddenly  dropped  to  a calm,  leaving  a heavy,  cross,  popling  swell. 

TMie  people  were  all  at  dinner,  when  a general  alarm  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
shm,  above  and  below,  occasioned  by  a violent  tremulous  motion  of  the  ship,  as  if 
lilaly  to  shake  to  pieces.  The  guns  and  carriages  actually  rattled  on  the  decks  ; and, 
in  our  more  deliberate  thoughts  afterwards,  we  could  compare  tlie  agitation  of  the 
ship  to  nothing  but  that  ot  a vessel  driven  violently  by  a very  strong  current,  or  tide, 
over  a hai-d  gravely  bottom,  which  she  raked  all  the  way. 

The  consternation  in  every  countenance  was  stronger  than  language  can  describe, 
for  no  one  could  divine  the  cause,  though  all  expected  immedjate  destruction.  A 
rumbling  noise  accompanied  the  agitation,  arising  gradually  but  speedily  from  the 
bottom  upwai’ds.  It  lasted  between  two  and  three  minutes,  subsided,  and  left  us  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  first  thing  ordered  was  to  sound  the  well.  All  was  right  there.  The  next  was 
to  try  for  soundings  ; but  none  were  found  with  more  than  two  hundred  fathoms. 
During  this,  the  gunner  was  called  on  the  quarter  deck  and  examined  as  to  the  powder 
magazine,  and  when  any  one  was  last  there.  He  declared  that  no  person  wliatever 
had  been  there  that  day.  The  first  lieutenant  was  ordered  to  go  down  with  the  gun- 
ner and  examine  all  beloiv,  and  I was  ordered  to  attend  them.  We  found  every  thing 
as  it  should  be. 

In  the  course  of  this  search,  the  gunner,  who  was  an  old  man,  swore  he  knew 
what  it  was,  and  affirmed  it  to  be  an  earthquake.  This  account,  added  to  his  being  an 
Irishman,  made  us  both  laugh  heartily  at  him,  although  our  errand  was  not  of  a very 
laughable  nature. 

In  making  bis  report  to  the  captain,  the  lieutenant  told  him  what  the  gunner  said  of 
its  being  an  earthquake,  which  created  another  laugh  on  deck.  However,  the  old  gunner 
was  called  aft,  and  directed  to  explain  himself.  He  said  he  was  on  board  a merdiant 
ship,  lying  at  anclior  in  the  port,  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755  ; 
and,  from  the  effect  it  ha*  on  that  vessel,  he  concluded  this  to  have  proceeded  from 
a similar  cause.  There  was  no  denying  the  justice  of  this  ; yet  not  an  officer  on  board 
could  be  persuaded  it  was  probable  ; and,  from  argaiing  upon  it,  we  deemed  it  impossi- 
ble, from  the  immense  body  and  weight  of  water,  mom  than  two  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  that  any  thing  afloat  on  the  surface  could  be  so  violently  and  strangely  affected  by 
the  concussion  of  the  earth  beneath. 

I have  noticed  the  consternation  that  so  strongly  and  general!}’  affected  all  on  board 
during  the  shock  ; the  rumbling  noise  excepted,  all  was  still  as  death.  But,  the  instant 
that  orders  were  given  by  the  captain  to  sound  the  well  and  let  the  top-sail  halyards  run, 
the  difference  between  the  British  and  foreign  seamen  on  hoard  #as  remarkably  con, 
spicuous.  The  former  jumped  about  as  alert  as  ever,  seemingly  rejoiced  to  be  reco- 
vered from  the  panick  ; while  the  other  poor  miserable  looking  dogs  of  Italians,  and 
other  Roman  Catholicks,  we  had  shipped  up  the  Mediterranean,  were  most  of  them 
on  their  knees  and  some  flat  on  their  faces,  crossing  themselves  as  true  devotees.  Many 
of  them  were  known  to  hai%repeatedly  committed  murder  and  every  species  of  \ illany  , 
which  sins,  having  purchased  absolution  from,  they  were  hardened  and  wicked  enough 
to  boast  of. 

I remember  one  feUow  in  particular,  who  acknowledged  the  commission  of  seven 
murders,  from  all  which  he  had  been  absolved  by  his  priest.  This  very  scoundrel,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  as  soon  as  they  could  open  their  mouths  after  the  g^eral 
panick  ceased,  roared  out  most  lustily  to  Saint  Anthony  and  other  saints  for  hehu!  nor 
could  any  thing  induce  them  to  move,  until  the  boatswain,  out  of  all  patience  with  the 
most  wicked  reprobates  we  had  on  beard,  swore  he  had  a saint  would  save,  and  ctire 
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them  ssoner  than  Saint  Anthony  or  all  the  saints  in  their  calendar ; this  was  Saint  Rat- 
tan, whose  aid  he  and  his  mates  invoked  so  heartily  as  to  recover  them  all  in  a very 
short  time  ; liberally  and  literally  bestowing  crosses  for  them  to  carry  on  their  shoul- 
ders for  some  days. 

We  were  far  out  of  sight  of  land ; and,  when  the  wind  sprung  up  again,  some  hours 
after  we  had  been  so  alarmed,  it  was  as  foul  as  before.  We  therefore  steered  for  the 
land,  .and,  towards  evening  of  the  following  day,  met  a Dutch . dogger,  the  master 
of  which  informed  us,  that,  early  in  the  morning,  he  left  the  port  of  Lisbon,  where 
the  day  before,  they  experienced  a dreadfid  earthcjuake,  that  had  done  considerable 
mischief  on  shore.  The  particulars  he  had  not  heard,  being  anxious  to  get  away  with 
his  vessel,  as  she  was  loaded,  and  the  inhabitants  too  much  alarmed  to  attend  to  any 
thing  but  their  ov%m  immediate  concerns. 

On  remarking  the  time  when  they  felt  the  shock  at  Lisbon  and  we  felt  it  at  sea,  our 
vain  reasonings  upon  improbabilities  and  impossibilities  were  obliged  to  yield  to  our  old 
gunner’s  experience  of  facts.  Wonderful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  concussion  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  immense  body  of  waters,  to  have  caused  so  powerful  an  effect  on^mr 
ship.  It  sei’ved  us  for  much  argument,  the  remainder  of  our  voyage,  whether  what  (We 
experienced  ought  to  be  called  an  earthquake  or  waterquake  ; but  we  were  not  suf- 
ficient philosophers  to  decide  the  question. 

On  a subject  so  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  geologist,  Mr.  H.  should 
have  been  much  more  particular.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  known 
his  distance  and  direction  from  the  rock  of  Lisbon  exactly  : with  the  precise 
rate  at  which  this  commotion  travelled. 

In  chapter  26th,  the  scene  India,  a humorous  story  occurs. 

Our  time  passed  merrily  at  Masulipatam,  being  always  invited  to  the  chief’s,  wnth 
whom,  if  not  engaged  particularly  elsewhere,  it  was  a luxury  to  sit  at  a table  where 
the  lady  governess  did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  so  much  vivacitv. 

A trifling  incident  that  occurs  to  memory,  which  then  produced  a hearty  laugh,  may' 
possibly  create  a smile  no'w.  The  lady  had  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  send  home  for 
an  English  footman  to  wait  upon  her,  which,  uncommon  as  it  was,  and  not  allowed  of, 
his  interest  had  managed,  and  George  made  his  appearance  while  I was  there.  It 
was  a custom  in  India,  at  that  time,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  removed,  for  some  of  the 
palanquin  boes,  or  carriers,  to  bring  in  a large  basin  and  ewer  with  water,  with  which 
tliey  attended  behind  every  ch.air ; when,  each  person  putting  his  hands  at  the  back,  one 
of  the  boes  poured  water  on  them  fi’om  the  ewer,  while  the  basin  was  held  under- 
neath by  others. 

George,  who  had  noticed  this  mode  for  a day  or  two,  willing  to  show  his  attention  by 
waiting  himself  upon  his  mistress,  took  the  ewer  from  the  palanquin  boe,  and  was 
continuing  to  pour  the  water  on  his  mistress’s  hands,  notwidistanding  the  lady  had 
called  out  to  him  to  desist,  by  speaking  in  Moors,  and,  as  she  thought,  to  the  Moor- 
men, saying,  “ Bus,  bus,  ge  which  signifies  “ Enough,  enough,  you.”  But  George 
did  not  understand  the  Moorish  tongue  ; and,  being  doubtful  wliether  it  was  plain 
English,  he  continued  pouring ; but  watching  a repetition  of  what  his  mistress  said. 
The  lady  likewise,  being  at  tCat  instant  engaged  in  relating  something  laughable  about 
men  wearing  whiskers  was  not  very  attentive  to  the  water  pouring;  but,  recollecting 
herself,  she  turned  her  face  half  round,  saying,  rather  smartly',  “ Bus,  bus,  ge,  I say.” 
On  which,  poor  George,  thinking  he  could  not  mistake  her  meaning,  very  sheepishly 
put  his  chin  close  to  her  shoulder,  whispering,  that  “ he  would,  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure,  if  his  master  were  not  present.”  I believe  no  one  heard  what  he  said  besides 
the  good  lady',  and  fcie  thought  it  too  good  a joke  to  keep  to  herself ; therefore  as  soon 
as  she  could  refrain  sufficiently  from  excess  of  laughter,  she  explained  the  whisper  to 
the  great  entertainment  of  the  whole  company,  poor  George  excepted,  who  was  obliged 
to  retreat. 

The  second  volume  is  valuable  also,  for  the  descriptions  it  contains  of 
America,  and  American  manners.  Air.  H’s  opiI^^on  on  the  comparative 
advantage  of  savage  and  civilized  life,  is  entitled  to  peculiar  attention  ; as 
showing  that  the  same  passions  domineer  over  the  human  heart,  in  all  sta- 
ges and  states  of  life.  He  affirms  that,  not  only  have  the  Anglo  Americans, 
by  tAeir  independence,  exchanged  real  good  with  imaginary  evils,  for 
ima^ary  good  with  feal  evils,  but  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  every  way 
the  worse  for  the  progress  of  American  power  and  population. 
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There  are  many  shrewd  observations  in  these  volumes  on  men  and  man- 
ners, on  tlie  state  of  affairs,  and  on  measures  taken  at  home,  especially 
those  for  defence  ; nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  handsome  behaviour  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  Mr.  H.  in  granting 
situations  to  his  two  sons.  Mr.  H gives  us  a copy  of  his  parental  instructions 
on  parting  with  his  children.  We  shall  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  some 
parts  of  it  good  ; but  it  is  extremely  defective,  in  omitting  those  religious 
motives,  which  would  well  have  become  a Christian  parent.  The  steadiness 
which  such  motives  impart  to  the  personal  character,  is  more  to  bg  relied 
on  for  real  enjoyment  tln-ough  life,  than  all  other.  Mr.  H.  has  seen 
much  of  the  world  ; has  remarked  many  things  useful  to  know  ; has  served 
his  country  honourably  ; and  has  now  furnished  an  amusing,  interesting, 
ai^  we  doubt  not,  an  ingenuous  performance.  We  recommend  it  to  all  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  Great  Britain  ; and  especially  to  those  who  are  misled 
iAo  the  opinion  of  considering  America  as  the  land  of  promise.  The 
Utopia  of  fancy,  it  may  be ; but  surely,  according  to  Mr.  H.  not  of  fac^ 
for  which,  besides  his  own  conviction,  he  produces  the  confessions  of  Dr. 
Priestley  and  Mr.  Russell  themselves. 


FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Marmion  ; a Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  W.ilter  Scott,  Esq.  4to.  pp.  500.  Edinhurgli 

and  London,  1808. Philadelpliia,  republished,  Hopkins  and  Earle,  2 vols.  12mo. 

pp.  219  and  259 — ^price  g2. 

THERE  is  a kind  of  right  of  primogeniture  among  books,  as  well  as 
among  men  ; and  it  is  difficult  for  an  author,  who  has  obtained  great  fame 
by  a first  publication,  not  to  appear  to  fall  off  in  a second  ; especially  if 
his  original  success  could  be  imputed  in  any  degree,  to  the  novelty  of  his 
plan  of  composition.  The  publick  is  always  indulgent  to  untried  talents  ; 
and  is  even  apt  to  exaggerate  a little  the  value  of  what  it  receives  without 
any  previous  expectation.  But,  for  this  advance  of  kindness,  it  usually  ex- 
acts a most  usurious  return  in  the  end.  When  the  poor  author  comes  back, 
he  is  no  longer  received  as  a benefactor,  but  a debtor.  In  return  for  the 
credit  it  formerly  gavt^him,  the  world  now  conceives  that  it  has  a just  claim 
on  him  for  excellence,  and  becomes  impertinently  scrupulous  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  coin  in  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 

The  just  amount  of  this  claim  plainly  cannot  hi^  for  more  than  the  rate  of 
excellence  which  he  had  reached  in  his  former  production  ; but,  in  estima- 
ting this  rate  various  errours  are  perpetually  committed,  Avhich  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  is  thus  imposed  on  him.  In  the  Jirst  place, 
the  comparative  amount  of  his  past  and  present  merits  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  uncertain  standard  of  his  reader’s  feeling^  and  these  must 
always  be  less  lively  with  regard  to  a second  performance  ; which,  with 
every  other  excellence  of  the  first,  must  necessarily  want  the  powerful 
recommendations  of  novelty  and  surprise,  and,  consequently,  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  effect  produced  by  their  strong  cooperation.  In  the  second  place, 
it  may  be  observed,  i^general,  that  wherever  our  impression  of  any  work 
is  favourable  on  the  whole,  its  excellence  is  constantly  exaggerated,  in  those 
vague  and  habitual  recollections  which  form  the  ba.sis  of  subsequent  com- 
parisons. We  readily  drop  from  our  memory  the  dull  and  bad  passages, 
and  carry  along  with  us  the  remembrance  of  those  only  which  had  affcrded 
us  delight.  Thus,  when  we  take  the  merit  of  any  favourite  poera  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  for  some  later  production  of  the  same  author,  we 
never  take  its  true  average  merit,  which  is  the  only  fair  standard } but  the 
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merit  of  its  most  striking  and  memorable  passages,  which  naturally  stand 
forward  in  our  recollection,  and  pass  upon  our  hasty  retrospect  as  just  and 
( haracteristick  specimens  of  the  whole  work  ; and  this  high  and  exag- 
gerated standard  we  rigorously  apply  to  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  second  performance.  Finally,  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  where  a first  work,  containing  considerable  blemishes,  has 
been  favourably  received,  the  publick  always  expects  this  indulgence  to  be 
repaid  by  an  improvement  that  ought  not  to  be  always  expected.  If  a 
second  performance  appear,  therefore,  with  the  same  faults,  they  will  no 
longer  meet  with  the  same  toleration.  Murmurs  will  be  heard  about  indo- 
lence, presumption,  and  abuse  of  good  nature  ; while  the  criticks,  and 
those  who  had  gently  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  correction,  will  be  more 
out  of  humour  than  the  rest  at  this  apparent  neglect  of  their  admonitions. 

For  these,  and  for  other  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
success  of  the  work  now  before  us  will  be  less  brilliant  than  that  of  tf>e 
author’s  former  publication,  though  we  are  ourselves  of  opinion,  that  its 
intrinsick  merits  are  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  equal •;  and  that,  if  it  had 
had  the  fortune  to  be  the  elder  born,  it  would  have  inherited  as  fair  a por- 
tion of  renown  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  a good  deal, 
longer,  indeed,  and  somewhat  more  ambitious;  and  it  is  rather  clearer 
that  it  has  greater  faults,  than  that  it  has  greater  beauties  ; though,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  both  propositions.  It  has  more 
tedious  and  flat  passages,  and  more  ostentation  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
lore  ; but  it  has  also  greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of  character  and  inci- 
dent ; and  if  it  has  less  sweetness  and  pathos  in  the  softei'  passages,  it  has 
certainly  more  vehemence  and  force  of  colouring  in  the  loftier  and  busier 
representations  of  action  and  emotion  The  place  of  the  prologuizing  minstrel 
is  but  ill  supplied,  indeed,  by  the  epistolary  dissertations  which  are  prefix- 
ed to  each  book  of  the  present  poem  ; and  tlie  ballad  pieces  and  mere 
episodes  w'hich  it  contains,  have  less  finish  and  poetical  beauty  ; but  there 
is  more  airiness  and  spirit  in  the  lighter  delineations  ; and  the  story,  if 
not  more  skilfully  conducted,  is  at  least  better  complicated,  and  extended 
through  a w ider  field  of  adventure.  The  characteristicks  of  both,  however, 
are  evidently  the  same ; — a broken  narrative — a redundancy  of  minute 
description — bursts  of  unequal  and  energetick  poetpv — and  a general  tone 
of  spirit  and  animation,  unchecked  by  timidity  or  affectation,  and  unchas- 
lised  by  any  great  delicacy  of  taste,  or  elegance  of  fancy. 

But  though  we  think  l^iis  last  romance  of  Mr.  Scott’s  about  as  good 
as  the  former,  and  allow  that  it  aflbrds  great  indications  of  poetical  talent, 
we  must  remind  our  readers,  that  we  never  entertained  much  partiality  for 
this  sort  of  composition,  and  ventured  on  a former  occasion  to  express  our 
regret  that  an  author  endowed  with  such  talents  should  consume  them  in 
imitations  of  obsot^te  extravagance,  and  in  the  representation  of  manners 
and  sentiments  in  which  none  of  his  readers  can  be  supposed  to  take  much 
interest,  except  the  few  who  can  judge  of  their  exactness.  To  write  a 
modern  romance  of  chivalry,  seems  to  be  much  such  a fantasy  as  to  build 
a modern  abbey,  or  an  English  pagoda.  For  once,  how’^ever,  it  may  be 
excused  as  a pretty  caprice  of  genius  ; but  a second  production  of  the  same 
sort  is  entitled  to  less  indulgence,  and  imposes  a sort  of  duty  to  drive  the 
author  from  so  idle  a task,  by  a fair  exposition  of  the  faults  which  are  in  a 
manner  inseparable  from  its  execution.  To  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
fairlywf  the  present  performance,  we  shall  first  present  them  with  a brief 
abstract  of  the  story  ; and  then  endeavour  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be 
exceptionable,  and  what  is  praiseworthy,  in  the  execution. 
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Lord  Marmion,  the  fictitious  hero  of  the  poem,  was  an  English  knight 
of  great  rank,  fortune,  and  proM'ess,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  had 
some  years  before  the  opening  of  the  narrative,  seduced  and  carried  off 
from  her  convent,  Constance  de  Beverley,  a professed  nun  of  good  family, 
whom  he  had  afterwards  retained  about  his  person  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  however,  he  falls  in  love  with  the  fair 
face  or  the  broad  lands  of  Clara  de  Clare,  a damsel  of  great  merit,  whose 
affections,  however,  were  previously  engaged  to  Ralph  de  Wilton,  a valiant 
knight  in  her  neighbourhood.  Marmion  can  think  of  no  better  way  of 
disposing  of  this  rival,  than  to  employ  Constance  to  put  a parcel  of  forged 
letters  importing  treasonable  practices,  into  his  portfolio,  and  thereafter 
to  arraign  him  of  those  offences  before  their  jealous  sovereign.  The  forged 
papers  give  credit  to  this  accusation  ; and  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
juQgment  of  God  by  a single  combat  between  the  two  parties.  In  this 
contest  the  treacherous  Marmion  is  victorious ; and  the  true  de  Wilton, 
who  is  supposed  to  die  of  his  wounds,  assumes  the  dress  of  a palmer,  and 
wanders  from  shrine  to  shrine,  brooding  over  his  unmerited  disgrace  and 
his  natural  purposes  of  revenge.  Constance,  in  the  mean  while,  who  had 
^enc  herself  to  this  scheme  for  promoting  the  marriage  of  Marmion,  only 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  a secret  which  gave  her  power  over  his  life, 
now  resolves  to  gratify  her  own  jealousy  and  envy  by  the  destruction  of  the 
rival  who  had  supplanted  her  in  the  heart  of  her  seducer.  She  therefore 
engages  a wicked  monk  in  a plot  to  murder  the  lady  Clare  ; but  before  she 
can  carry  it  into  execution  she  is  delivered  up  by  Marmion,  now  satiated 
with  her  beauty,  and  wearied  out  with  her  murmurs,  to  the  spiritual  supe- 
riours  from  whom  she  had  fled,  and  by  whom  this  new  crime  of  projected 
murder  is  speedily  detected.  The  lady  Clare,  in  the  mean  time,  full  of  sor- 
row for  De  Wilton  and  of  honour  at  his  conqueror,  had  retired  into  the 
convent  of  Whitby,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  veil : and  lord  Marmion, 
bearing  down  remorse  with  pride  and  ambition,  Avas  proceeding  on  an 
embassy  from  his  sovereign  to  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  great  levy  of  troops  which  that  prince  was 
making,  and  the  destination  of  the  vast  army  Avhich  he  had  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  matters  at  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  which 
opens  w’ith  the  arrival  8f  lord  Marmion  and  his  train  at  the  castle  of  Norham 
upon  the  Tweed,  the  last  English  post  upon  his  road,  where  he  takes  up 
his  quarters  in  a fine  summer  evening,  in  the  ye^r  of  our  Lord  1513.  The 
whole  first  canto  is  taken  up  Avith  the  description  of  his  train,  and  his  recep- 
tion and  entertainment  in  the  castle  ; every  minute  particular  of  which, 
from  the  letting  down  the  drawbridge  and  bringing  in  the  venison  pasties 
for  supper,  down  to  the  presentation  of  the  stirrup  cup  at  p?irting  in  the 
morning,  is  recorded  Avith  the  most  anxious  and  scrimulous  exactness. 
While  at  table,  he  asks  his  host  to  provide  him  a guide  to  me  Scottish  court ; 
and  after  some  consultation,  a holy  palmer  is  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  his  injured  rival  De  Wilton,  although  so 
much  disguised  by  his  dress,  beard,  and  misery,  as  not  to  be  recognised  by 
his  oppressor.  This  ft  the  only  incident  in  the  first  canto  that  can  be  said 
to  bear  at  all  upon  the  business  of  the  poem.  It  ends  Avith  the  departure 
of  the  embassy  on  the  following  morning  under  the  guidance  of  the  myste- 
rious palmer. 

In  the  second  canto,  we  entirely  drop  lord  Marmion  and  his  relinue, 
in  order  to  attend  to  the  voyage  of  Clara,  and  the  fate  of  Constance./ This 
poor  lady  had  been  detected  in  her  plot  against  her  rival  in  the  monastery 
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of  Holy  Isle  ; and  a chapter  of  the  adjoining  superiours  had  been  sum- 
moned, to  pass  sentence  on  her  for  this  crime,  and  for  the  breach  of  her 
monastick  vows.  The  canto  begins  with  a picture  of  the  voyage  of  the 
abbess  of  Whitby,  to  assist  at  this  tragical  convocation.  There  is  then  a 
description  of  the  Abbey  at  Holy  Isle,  and  an  abstract  of  the  legends  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  its  saints,  and  with  those  of  the  rival  foundation 
of  Whitby.  Then  comes  the  condemnation  of  Constance,  and  her  auxiliar 
monk.  The  judges  assemble  in  a low,  dark  vault,  paved  with  tombstones, 
and  lighted  with  an  iron  chandelier,  where  two  deep  niches  already  appear 
in  the  massive  walls,  with  stones  and  mortar  laid,  ready  to-  immure  the 
convicted  delinquents.  The  monk  howls  and  shrieks  with  unmanly  and 
unheeded  agonies  of  terroiir  ; but  Constance  maintains  a lofty  and  heroick 
resolution.  She  discloses  the  Avhole  perfidy  of  Marmion,  in  his  accusation 
of  De  Wilton,  and  his  baseness  to  herself.  She  expresses  little  peniterice 
for  her  own  conspiracy  against  the  blameless  lady  Clare  ; but  after  arraigt.* 
ing  her  judges  of  bigotted  cruelty,  and  prophesying  the  speedy  downfall  of 
their  power,  she  receives*  sentence  from  the  stern  blind  abbot  of  Lindis- 
farn,  and  is  left  to  expiate  her  offences  in  the  gloomy  sepulchre  to  which 
she  is  committed. 

In  the  third  canto,  we  return  again  to  lord  Marmion  and  the  palmer, 
who  guides  him  in  silence  across  the  border,  and  to  the  village  of  Gifford, 
In  East  Lothian,  where  the  train  halts  for  the  night  at  a country  inn.  Here 
the  ghastly  visage,  and  keen,  steady  eye  of  the  palmer  disturbs  the  soul  of 
Marmion,  and  awes  the  whole  band  into  silence.  Marmion  tries  to  relieve 
this,  by  calling  on  one  of  his  squires  for  a song  ; but  is  still  further  annoyed, 
when  he  pitches  upon  a favourite  air  of  Constance,  and  sings  about  the 
vengeance  that  is  reserved  for  those  who  are  perfidious  in  love.  The  host 
then  tells  a long  story  of  a rencontre  which  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, betw'een  king  Alexander  the  III,  and  a spirit  in  the  shape  of  Edward 
the  I.  of  England,  in  which  the  Scottish  monarch  discomfited  his  unearthly 
antagonist,  and  forced  him  to  reveal  the  fortune  that  awaited  him  in  the 
war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Danes.  He  concludes  with  saying, 
that  any  knight  who  will  repair  at  midnight  to  the  same  spot,  and  blow  his 
bugle  of  defiance,  will  still  be  encountered  by  an  aerial  representation  of  his 
greatest  enemy  ; and,  if  victorious,  may  learn  from  him  the  destiny  of  his 
future  life.  Marmion  is  unable  to  sleep  after  hearing  all  these  stories  ; and 
rising  in  the  night,  mounts  his  charger,  and  gallops  to  the  appointed  ground, 
where  he  is  encountered  the  figure  of  De  Wilton,  and  unhorsed  in  the 
first  shock.  His  foe,  however,  spares  his  life,  and  disappears ; and  the 
astonished  champion  returns  sullenly  to  his  train.  The  reader  will  probably 
guess,  what  is  afterwards  related  at  length,  that  this  unexpected  oppo- 
nent was  no  qther  than  the  real  De  Wilton  himself,  who  had  heard  Marmion 
ride  out,  and,  susj^cting  his  purpose,  had  put  off  his  palmer’s  dress,  and 
borrowing  the  arms  and  the  steed  of  one  of  his  sleeping  attendants,  had  fol- 
lowed and  answered  his  challenge. 

The  fourth  canto  pursues  the  march  of  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  court. 
In  his  way,  he  meets  the  chief  herald,  or  Lyon  King  at  Arms  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  attend  him,  and  who  conducts  him  to  a castle 

* We  were  a little  surprised  at  the  words  of  this  sentence,  “ Sinful  sister,  part  in 
peace  which  sounds  more  like  a merciful  dismissal  than  a condemnation.  On  look- 
ing into  the  notes,  we  find  Mr.  Scott  has  adopted  this  formula  from  what  we  humbly 
conceit’  to  be  a mistranslation  of  the  Latin  vade  in  pacem,  which  does  not  signify, 
part  in  peace,  but,  “ go  into  peace,'*  or  into  eternal  rest ; a pretty  intelligible  mittimu^ 
to  another  world. 
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a few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  v/here  he  is  to  reside  for  a day  or  two,  till 
the  king  is  at  leisure  to  receive  him.  Here  the  lord  Lyon  tells  a strange 
story,  of  a vision  which  had  recently  appeared  to  his  sovereign  at  Linlith- 
gow, warning  him  not  to  persist  in  his  warlike  resolutions  ; which  Marmion 
repays,  by  recounting  his  night  adventure  at  Gifford.  At  last  they  take 
the  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  canto  ends  with  a spirited  description  of 
the  appearance  of  that  city  and  the  adjoining  landscape,  as  it  appears  on 
j gaining  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  rise  above  it  on  the  south,  and  of  the 
great  army  that  then  lay  encamped  between  the  bottom  of  these  hills  and 
the  walls. 

The  fifth  canto  begins  with  a more  exact  and  detailed  description  of 
the  different  bands  and  sorts  of  forces  through  which  Marmion  passed  in 
hi^way  to  the  city.  In  the  evening  he  is  conducted  to  the  court,  which, 
as  well  as  the  person  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  is  described  with  great  spirit 
aiffl  vivacity.  He  is  then  told,  thatHiis  sovereign’s  aggressions  on  the  Bor- 
der have  been  such  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  accommodation  ; but  that  he 
is  to  take  up  his  residence  in  lord  Angus’s  castle  of  Tantallon  till  the  return 
of  the  herald  who  had  been  sent  to  complain  of  these  injuries,  and  to  de^ 
nounce  desperate  hostility,  if  they  were  not  instantly  repaired.  We  now 
learn,  too,  that  the  lady  Abbess  of  Whitby,  returning  by  sea  with  the 
lady  Clare,  from  the  condemnation  of  poor  Constance,  had  been  captured 
by  a Scottish  privateer,  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  to  await  the  disposal  of 
the  sovereign.  These  unfortunate  persons  are  now  put  under  the  charge 
of  lord  Marmion,  and  directed  to  remain  with  him  at  Tantallon,  and  to  be 
conducted  by  him  to  their  respective  homes,  upon  his  final  return  to 
England.  The  Abbess,  who  had  received  from  the  dying  Constance,  the 
written  proofs  of  the  perfidy  of  Marmion  and  the  innocence  of  De  Wilton, 
• is  fearful  that  these  documents  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  unprincipled 
warriour,  and,  in  her  distress,  applies  to  the  palmer,  to  whom  she  narrates 
the  whole  story,  and  puts  the  papers  into  his  hands,  that  they  may  be 
presented  to  cardinal  Wolsey  or  the  king,  and  Clara  be  delivered  from  the 
suit  of  so  unworthy  an  admirer.  The  conference  of  these  holy  persons, 
which  takes  place  in  a gallery  looking  down  on  the  street,  is  suddenly 
broken  off  by  a strange  apparition  of  figures  like  heralds  and  pursuivants, 
who  glide  through  thf^air,  and,  taking  their  station  at  the  market-cross, 
summon  the  Scottish  king  and  most  of  his  nobles,  together  with  Marmion 
and  De  Wilton,  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  their  sovereign  within  forty 
days.  The  palmer  protests  and  appeals  againsP  this  citation.  The  train 
afterwards  proceeds  to  Tantallon,  the  Abbess  being  dropped  at  a convent 
in  the  way  ; and  Marmion  growing  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Scottish 
herald,  and  learning  that  James  had  advanced  into  Northumberland  at  the 
head  of  a great  army,  and  that  lord  Surrey  had  marched  to  'oppose  him, 
resolves  to  join  the  latter  army  without  further  delay,  an<>to  stay  no  longer 
in  the  castle  of  lord  Angus,  whose  demeanour  he  observed  had  recently 
become  very  cold  and  disrespectful. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  canto,  which  is  by  far  the  busiest,  we  learn, 
that  De  Wilton,  who  j^ad  obtained  the  proofs  of  his  innocence  from  the 
Abbess,  had  told  his  story  to  lord  Angus,  whd  had  agreed  to  restore  him 
to  the  rank  of  knighthood,  and,  for  that  purpose,  had  sought  out  a suit  of 
old  armour,  with  which  he  proposed  to  invest  him,  and  send  him  forth 
armed  to  the  English  host.  Over  this  armour,  as  it  lay  in  the  castle  yard, 
to  be  watched  by  the  knightly  candidate,  the  lady  Clare  first  sturjfcles, 
and  then  moralizes ; when,  behold,  De  Wilton  himself  stands  before  her, 
and,  in  a few  words,  recounts  his  disastrous  story,  and  clears  his  injured 
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fame.  Clara  assists  in  accoutring  him  as  a knight ; and  forth  he  rides  in 
the  morning  on  an  old  steed  of  the  earl’s.  Marmion,  in  the  mean  time, 
gets  his  band  set  in  order,  and  presents  himself  to  take  leave  of  his  host, 
who  refuses  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  parting,  and  some  high  words  pass 
between  them.  However,  he  goes  on,  accompanied  by  Clara,  in  very  bad 
humour ; and,  by  the  way,  learns  the  particulars  of  the  extraordinary 
conversion  of  the  palmer  into  a knigjht,  and  calling  to  mind  the  whole  par- 
ticulars of  his  deportment,  becomes  satisfied  that  this  mysterious  person-  , 
age  is  no  other  than  his  ancient  and  still  dreaded  rival.  The  sight  of  the 
two  armies,  however,  soon  drives  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.  He 
leaves  the  lady  Clarfc  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear,  and  gallops  to  lord 
Surrey,  who  instantly  assigns  him  a station  in  the  van,  where  he  is  received 
with  shouts  of  joy  and  exultation.  The  battle  is  very  finely  described.  It 
is  represented  as  seen  from  the  eminence  where  Clara  was  left ; and  the 
indistinctness  of  the  picture,  and  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  which  restiits 
from  that  indistinctness,  add  prodigiously  to  the  interest  and  grandeur  of 
the  representation.  His  two  squires  bear  back  Marmion  mortally  wounded, 
to  the  spot  where  Clara  is  waiting.  In  his  last  moments  be  learns  the  fate 
of  Constance,  and  bursts  out  into  an  agony  of  rage  and  remorse,  which  is 
diverted,  however,  by  the  nearer  roar  of  the  battle;  and  he  expires  in  a 
chivalrous  exclamation  of  encouragement  to  the  English  warriours.  The 
poet  now  hurries  to  a conclusion  ; the  disastrous  issue  of  Flodden  Field  is 
shortly,  but  powerfully  represented  ; and  the  reader  is  told,  in  a few  words, 
of  the  restoration  of  De  Wilton  to  his  honours,  and  of  his  happy  marriage 
with  Clara,  which  closes  the  story. 

Now,  upon  this  narrative,  we  are  led  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  forms  a very  scanty  and  narrow  foundation  for  a poem  of  such  length  as 
is  now  before  us.  There  is  scarcely  matter  enough  in  the  main  story  for  a ' 
ballad  of  ordinary  dimensions ; and  the  present  work  is  not  so  properly 
diversified  with  episodes  and  descriptions,  as  made  up  and  composed  of 
them.  No  long  poem,  however,  can  maintain  its  interest  without  a con- 
nected narrative.  It  should  be  a grand  historical  picture,  in  which  all  the 
personages  are  concerned  in  one  great  transaction,  and  not  a mere  gallery 
of  detached  groupes  and  portraits.  When  we  accompany  the  poet  in  his 
career  of  adventure,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  poitfts  out  to  us,  as  vve  g# 
along,  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  and  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  must  do  something  after  they  are  described ; and  they  must  do 
it  in  concert,  or  in  opposition  to  each  other ; while  the  landscape,  with  its 
castles  and  woods  and  defiles,  must  serve  merely  as  the  scene  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  the  field  of  their  conspiracies  and  contentions.  There  is  too 
little  connected  incident  in  Marmion,  and  a great  deal  too  much  gratuitous 
description.  • ■ 

In  the  second  f lace,  we  object  to  the  whole  plan  and  conception  of  the 
fable,  as  turning  mainly  upon  incidents  unsuitable  for  poetical  narrative, 
and  brought  out  in  the  denouement  in  a very  obscure,  laborious,  and 
imperfect  manner.  The  events  of  an  epic  narrative  should  all  be  of  a 
broad,  clear,  and  palpable  description ; and  the  difl^eulties  and  embarrass- 
ments ot  the  characters,  of-  a nature  to  be  easily  comprehended  and  en- 
tered into  by  readers  of  all  descriptions.  Now,  the  leading  incidents  in 
this  poem  are  of  a very  narrow  and  peculiar  character,  and  are  woven 
together  into  a petty  intricacy  and  entanglement  which  puzzles  the  reader 
inst^d  of  interesting  him,  and  fatigues  instead  of  exciting  his  curiosity. 
The  unaccountable  conduct  of  Constance,  in  first  ruining  De  Wilton  in 
order  to  forward  Marmion’s  suit  with  Clara,  and  then  trying  to  poison 
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Clara,  because  Marmion’s  suite  seemed  likely  to  succeed  "with  her — but, 
above  all,  the  paltry  device  of  the  forged  letters,  and  the  sealed  packet 
given  up  by  Constance  at  her  condemnation,  and  handed  over  by  the 
Abbess  to  De  Wilton  and  lord  Angus,  are  incidents  not  only  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  poetry,  but  really  incapable  of  being  made  subservient  to 
its  legitimate  purposes.  They  are  particularly  unsuitable,  too,  to  the  age 
and  character  of  the  personages  to  whom  they  relate  ; and,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  instruments  of  knightly  vengeance  and  redress,  remind  us  of  the 
machinery  of  a bad  German  novel,  or  of  the  disclosures  which  might  be 
expected  on  the  trial  of  a pettifogging  attorney.  The  obscurity  and  intri- 
cacy which  they  communicate  to  the  whole  story,  must  be  very  painfully 
felt  by  every  reader  who  tries  to  comprehend  it ; and  is  prodigiously  in- 
creased by  the  very  clumsy  and  inartificial  manner  in  which  the  denoue- 
ment is  ultimately  brought  about  by  the  author.  Three  several  attempts 
ai%  made  by  three  several  persons  to  beat  into  the  head  of  the  reader  the 
evidence  of  De  Wilton’s  innocence,  and  of  Marmion’s  guilt  ; first,  by  Con- 
stance in  her  dying  speech  and  confession  ; secondly,  by  the  Abbess  in  her 
conference  with  De  Wilton  ; and,  lastly,  by  this  injured  innocent  himself, 
on  disclosing  himself  to  Clara  in  the  castle  of  lord  Angus.  After  all,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  plot  and  the  detection  is  very  imperfectly  explained, 
and,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  not  fully  understood  by  one  half  of  those  who 
have  fairly  read  through  every  word  of  the  quarto  now  before  us.  We 
would  object,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  the  whole  scenery  of  Constance’s 
condemnation.  The  subterranean  chamber,  with  its  low  arches,  massive 
walls,  and  silent  monks  with  smoky  torches, — its  old  chandelier  in  an  iron 
chain,— the  stern  abbots  and  haughty  prioresses,  with  their  flowing  black 
dresses,  and  book  of  statues  laid  on  an  iron  table,  are  all  images  borrowed 
from  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  her  imitators.  The  publick,  we  be- 
lieve, has  now  supped  full  of  this  sort  of  horrours  ; or,  if  any  effect  is  still 
to  be  produced  by  their  exhibition,  it  may  certainly  be  produced  at  too 
cheap  a rate,  to  be  worthy  the  ambition  of  a poet  of  original  imagination. 

In  the  third  place,  we  object  to  the  extreme  and  monstrous  improbability 
of  almost  all  the  incidents  which  go  to  the  composition  of  this  fable.  W'e 
know  very  well,  that  poetry  does  not  describe  what  is  ordinary  ; but  the 
marvellous,  in  which  i^  is  privileged  to  indulge,  is  the  marvellous  of  per- 
formance, and  not  of  accident.  One  extraordinary  rencontre  or  opportune 
coincidence  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  bring  the  parties  together,  and 
wind  up  matters  for  the  catastrophe ; but  a writ#r  who  gets  through  the 
whole  business  of  this  poem,  by  a series  of  lucky  hits  and  incalculable  chan- 
ces, certainly  manages  matters  in  a very  economical  way  for  his  judgment 
and  invention,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  hare  consulted  his  own  ease, 
rather  than  the  delight  of  his  readers.  Now,  the  whole  storyof  Marmion 
seems  to  us  to  turn  upon  a tissue  of  such  incredible  atcidenls.  In  the 

first  place,  it  was  totally  beyond  all  calculation,  that  Mann’on  and  De 

Wilton  should  meet,  by  pure  chance,  at  Norham,  on  the  only  night  which 
either  of  them  could  spend  in  that  fortress.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  almost 
totally  incredible  that  t^e  former  should  not  recognise  his  ancient  rival  and 
antagonist,  merely  because  he  had  assumed  a palmer’s  habit,  and  lost  a 
little  flesh  and  colour  in  his  travels.  He  appears  unhooded,  and  walks  and 
speaks  before  him;  and,  as  near  as  we  can  guess,  it  could  not  be  more 
than  a year  since  they  had  entered  the  lists  against  each  oth.er.  Constance, 

at  her  death,  says  she  had  lived  but  three  yeai-s  with  Marmion  ; a’^,  it 

was  not  till  he  was  tired  of  her,  that  he  aspired  to  Clara,  t)j-  laid  plots 
against-  De  Wilton.  It  is  equally  inconceivable  that  De  Wilton  should 
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have  taken  upon  himself  the  friendly  office  of  a guide  to  his  arch  enemy, 
and  discharge  it  quietly  and  faithfully,  without  seeking,  or  apparently 
thinking  of  any  opportunity  of  disclosure  or  revenge.  So  far  from  medita- 
ting any  thing  of  the  sort,  he  makes  two  several  efforts  to  leave  him,  when 
it  appears  that  his  services  are  no  longer  indispensable.  If  his  accidental 
meeting,  and  continued  association  with  Marmion  be  altogether  unnatural, 
it  must  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  that  he  should  afterwards  meet 
with  the  lady  Clare,  his  adored  mistress,  and  the  abbess  of  Whitby,  who 
had  in  her  pocket  the  written  proofs  of  his  innocence,  in  consequence  of 
an  occurrence  equally  accidental.  These  two  ladies,  the  only  two  persons 
in  the  universe  whom  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  him  to  meet,  are  cap- 
itired  in  their  voyage  from  Holy  Isle,  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  by  the 
luckiest  accident  in  the  world,  the  very  day  that  De  Wilton  and  Marn^’oa 
make  their  entry  into  it.  Nay,  the  king,  without  knowing  that  they  are 
at  all  of  his  acquaintance,  happens  to  appoint  them  lodgings  in  the  saihe 
staircase,  and  to  make  them  travel  under  his  escort ! We  pass  the  night 
combat  at  Gifford,  in  which  Marmion  knows  his  opponent  by  moonlight, 
though  he  never  could  guess  at  him  in  sunshine ; and  all  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  his  dilatory  wooing  of  lady  Clare.  Those,  and  all  the  prodigies 
and  miracles  of  the  story,  we  can  excuse,  as  Avithin  the  privilege  of  poetry 
but,  the  lucky  chances  we  have  already  specified,  are  rather  too  much  for 
our  patience.  A poet,  we  think,  should  never  let  his  heroes  contract 
such  great  debts  to  fortune ; especially  when  a little  exertion  of  his  own 
might  make  them  independent  of  her  bounty.  De  Wilton  might  have  been 
made  to  seek  and  watch  his  adversary,  from  some  moody  feeling  of  patient 
revenge  ; and  it  certainly  Avould  not  have  been  difficult  to  discover  motives 
which  might  have  induced  both  Clara  and  the  abbess  to  folloAV  and  relieve 
him,  without  dragging  them  into  his  presence  by  the  clumsy  hands  of  a 
cruiser  from  Dunbar. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  think  we  have  reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Scott 
for  having  made  his  figuring  characters  so  entirely  worthless,  as  to  excite 
but  little  of  our  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  lime  keeping  his  virtuous  per- 
sonages so  completely  in  the  back  gvound,  that  we  are  scarcely  at  all 
acquainted  Avith  them  Avhen  the  Avork  is  brought  to  a conclusion.  Mar- 
mion is  not  only  a^  villain,  but  a mean  and  sordid  villain  ; and  represented 
as  such  Avithout  any  visible  motive,  and  at  the  evident  expense  of  charac- 
teristick  truth  and  consistency.  His  elopement  with  C'onstance,  and  his 
subsequent  desertion  of  fcer,  are  knightly  vices  enough,  Ave  suppose ; but 
then  he  Avould  surely  have  been  more  interesting  and  natural,  if  he  had 
deserted  her  for  a brighter  beauty,  and  not  merely  for  a richer  bride.  This 
was  very  Avell  for  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  the  young  merchant  of  London  ; 
but  for  the  valiant,  haughty,  and  liberal  lord  Marmion  of  Fontenaye  and 
LutterAvard,  Ave  *’p  think  it  was  quite  unsuitable.  Thus,  too,  it  was  very 
chivalrous  and  orderly,  perhaps,  for  him  to  hate  De  Wilton,  and  to  seek  to 
supplant  him  in  his  lady’s  love  ; but,  to  slip  a bundle  of  forged  letters  into 
his  bureau,  Avas  coAvardly  as  well  as  malignant.  Noav,  Marmion  is  not  re- 
presentad  as  a coAvard,  nor  as  at  all  afraid  of  De  Vij^Uton  ; on  the  contrary, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  absurd  part  of  the  story,  he  fights  him  fairly 
and  valiantly  after  all,  and  overcomes  him  by  mere  force  of  arms,  as  he 
might  have  done  at  the  beginning,  without  having  recourse  to  devices  so 
unsuitable  to  his  general  character  and  habits  of  acting.  By  the  way,  avc 
have^great  doubts  Avhelher  a convicted  traitor,  like  De  Wilton,  Avhose 
guilt  was  established  by  Avritten  evidence  under  his  own  hand,  Avas  eA'er 
allowed  to  enter  tiie  lists,  as  a knight,  against  his  accuser.  At  all  eventij 
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we  are  positive,  that  an  accuser,  who  was  as  ready  and  willing  to  fight  as 
Marmion,  could  never  have  condescended  to  forge  in  support  of  his  accu- 
sation ; and  that  the  author  has  greatly  diminished  our  interest  in  the  story, 
as  well  as  needlessly  violated  the  truth  of  character,  by  loading  his  hero 
with  the  guilt  of  this  most  revolting  and  improbable  proceeding.  The 
crimes  of  Constance  are  multiplied  in  like  manner  to  such  a degree,  as 
both  to  destroy  our  interest  in  her  fate,  and  to  violate  all  probability.  Her 
elopement  was  enough  to  bring  on  her  doom  ; and  we  should  have  felt 
more  for  it ; if  it  had  appeared  a little  more  unmerited.  She  is  utterly  de- 
based, when  she  becomes  the  instrument  of  Marmion’s  murderous  perfidy, 
and  the  assassin  of  her  unwilling  rival. 

De  Wilton  again,  is  too  much  depressed  throughout  the  poem.  It  is 
rajher  dangerous  for  a poet  to  choose  a hero  who  has  been  beaten  in  fair 
battle.  The  readers  of  romance  do  not  like  an  unsuccessful  warriour ; 
b^t  to  be  beaten  in  a judicial  combat,  and  to  have  his  arms  reversed  and 
tied  on  the  gallows,  is  an  adventure  which  can  only  be  expiated  by  signal 
prowess  and  exemplary  revenge,  achieved  against  great  odds,  in  full  view 
of  the  reader  The  unfortunate  De  Wilton,  however,  carries  this  stain 
upon  him  from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  He  wanders  up  and 
down,  a dishonoured  fugitive,  in  the  disguise  of  a palmer,  through  the  five 
first  books  ; and  though  he  is  knighted  and  mounted  again  in  the  last,  yet 
we  see  nothing  of  his  performances  ; nor  is  the  author  merciful  enough  to 
afford  him  one  opportunity  of  redeeming  his  credit  by  an  exploit  of  gal- 
lantry or  skill.  For  the  poor  lady  Clare,  she  is  a personage  of  still  greater 
insipidity  and  insignificance.  The  author  seems  to  have  formed  her  upon 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Pope’s  maxim,  that  women  have  no  characters  at  all. 
We  find  her  every  where,  where  she  has  no  business  to  be  ; neither  say- 
ing nor  doing  any  thing  of  the  least  consequence,  but  whimpering  and 
sobbing  over  the  matrimony  in  her  prayer  book,  like  a great  miss  from  a 
boarding  school ; and  all  this  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  she  is  altogether 
a supernumerary  person  in  the  play,  who  should  atone  for  her  intrusion  by 
some  brilliancy  or  novelty-,  of  deportment.  Matters  would  have  gone  oil 
just ftS  well,  although  she  had  been  left  behind  at  Whitby  till  after  the 
battle'^bf  Flodden  ; and  she  is  daggled  about  in  the  train,  first  of  the 
abbess  and  then  of  Ictfd  Marmidb,  for  no  purjmse,  that  we  can  see,  but 
to  afford  the  author  an  opportunity  for  two  or  three  pages  of  indifferent 
description. 

Finally,  w'e  must  object,  both  on  critical  and  <#i  national  grounds,  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  title  and  the  substance  of  the  poem,  and  the 
neglect  of  Scottish  feelings  and  Scottish  character  that  is  manifested  through- 
out. Marmion  is  no  more  a tale  of  Flodden  Field,  than  of  Bosworth  Field, 
or  any  other  field  in  history.  The  story  is  quite  independent  of  the  national 
feuds  of  the  sister  kingdoms  ; and  the  battle  of  Flodderthas  no  other  con- 
nexion with  it,  than  from  being  the  conflict  in  which  the  hero  loses  his  life. 
Flodden,  however,  is  mentioned  ; and  the  preparations  for  Flodden,  and 
the  consequences  of  it,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  thS  course  of  the  com- 
position. Yet  we  nor’tiiere  find  any  adequate  expressions  of  those  melan- 
choly and  patriotick  sentiments  which  are  still  all  over  Scotland  the 
accompaniment  of  those  allusions  and  recollections.  No  picture  is  drawn 
of  the  national  feelings  before  or  after  that  fatal  encounter ; and  the  day 
that  broke  for  ever  the  pride  and  the  splendour  of  his  country,  is  only  com- 
memorated by  a Scottish  poet  as  the  period  when  an  English  warriovjp  w^s 
beaten  to  the  ground.  There  is  scarcely  one  trait  of  true  Scottish  nation- 
ality or  patriotism  introduced  into  the  w'hole  poem  ; and  Mr.  Seq^tt’s  only 
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expression  of  admiration  or  love  for  the  beautiful  country  to  which  he  be- 
longs, is  put,  if  we  rightly  remember,  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  soutliern 
favourites. ' Independently  of  this,  we  think  that  too  little  pains  is  taken  to 
distinguish  the  Scottish  character  and  manners  from  the  English,  or  to  give 
expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  rivalry  and  mutual  jealousy  which  at 
that  time  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  have  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
merit  of  this  poem  cannot  consist  in  the  story.  And  yet  it  has  very  great 
merit,  and  various  kinds  of  merit,  both  in  the  picturesque  representation 
of  visible  objects,  in  the  delineation  of  manners  and  characters,  and  in  the 
description  of  great  and  striking  events.  After  having  detained  the  reader 
so  long  with  our  own  dull  remarks,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  him  to  peruse 
a few  specimens  of  Mr.  Scott’s  more  enlivening  strains.  The  opening  stpn- 
zas  of  the  whole  poem  contain  a good  picture. 

Day  set  on  Norliam’s  castled  steep. 

And  Tweed’s  fair  river,  broad  and  deep. 

And  Cheviot’s  mountains  lone ; 

The  battle  towers,  the  Donjon  keep. 

The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 

The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 

The  warriours  on  the  tuircts  high, 

Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height : 

Their  armour  as  it  caught  the  rays. 

Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

St.  George’s  banner,  broad  and  gay, 

Kow  faded,  as  the  hiding  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 

The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 

The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barr’d ; 

Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch,-  ,>» 

Timing  his  footsteps  to  a march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard, 

Low  humming  as  he  paced  along, 

Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song.  p.  23 — 24. 

The  first  presentment  o^Ahe  mysterious  palmer  is  also  laudable. 

The  summoned  palmer  came  in  place 
His  sable  cowl  o’erhung  his  face. 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 

With  Peter’s  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

• On  his  broad  shoulders  wi-ought ; 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck; 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 

His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore. 

Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip  he  wore  ; 

The  faded  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 

Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land, 

When  as  the  palmer  came  in  hall. 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall. 

Or  had  a statelier  step  withal. 

Or  looked  more  high  and  keen ; 

^ For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 

But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state. 

And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
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But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 

His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  ! 

And  when  he  struggled  at  a smile. 

His  eye  looked  haggard  wild,  p.49 — 51. 

The  voyage  of  the  Lady  Abbess  and  her  nuns  presents  a picture  in  a very 
different  style  of  colouring,  but  of  at  least  equal  merit. 

’Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 

Like  birds  esc^ied  to  green  wood  shades, 

• Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 

How  timid,  and  how  curious  too  ; 

For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 

And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Them  wonderment  engage. 

One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

• Witli  many  a benedicite  ; 

One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale, 

* And  would  for  terrour  pray ; 

Then  shrieked,  because  the  sea  dog,  nigh. 

His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye. 

Reared  o’er  the  foaming  spray  ; 

And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil 
Disordered  by  the  summer  gale. 

Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 

Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-turned  arm  and  slender  waist. 

Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there,  &c.  p.  78 — 79. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland; 

Towns,  towers,  and  halls  successive  rise, 

And  catch  the  nuns’  delighted  eyes. 

► Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 

And  Tynemouth’s  priory  and  bay ; 

They  marked,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  lofty  Seaton  Delaval ; 

They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods. 

Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods  ; 

They  past  the  tower  of  Widderington, 

Mother  of  many  a valiant  son  ; 

At  Coquet’s-isle  their  beads  the}'  tell. 

To  tht*good  Saint  who  owned  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy’s  name  ; 

And  next,  they  cross  themselves,  to  ^ar 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar. 

On  Dunstanborough’s  caverned  shore ; 

Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  marked  they  thei-e. 

King  Ida’s  castle,  huge  and  square. 

From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down,  ^ 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 

Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 

And  reached  the  Holy  Island’s  bay.  p.  84 — 86. 

The  picture  of  Constance  before  her  judges,  though  more  laboured,  is 
not,  to  our  taste,  so  pleasing;  though  it  has  beauty  of  a kind  fully  as 
popular. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 

( Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 

It  did  a ghastly  contrast  bear. 

To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair)  ^ 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 

Bespoke  a matchless  constancy; 
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And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale^ 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head^ 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 

That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 

You  mig^t  have  thought  a form  of  wax. 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there ; 

So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair.  p.  100. 

Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  vain : 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  con^’ulsed  and  quivering  lip, 

’Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  seemed  to  hear  a distant  rill ; — 

’Twas  ocean’s  swells  and  falls  ; 

For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 

Was  to  the  soimding  surge  so  near,  ^ 

A tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear. 

So  massive  were  the  walls. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye. 

And  colour  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 

A hectick  and  a fluttered  streak. 

Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  autumn’s  stormy  sky ; 

And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 

Still  as  she  spoke  she  gathered  strength, 

And  arm’d  herself  to  bear. 

It  was  a fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair.  p.  104—105. 

The  sound  of  the  knell  that  was  rung  for  the  parting  soul  of  this  victim 
of  seduction,  is  described  with  great  force  and  solemnity. 

Slow  o’er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 

Northumbrian  r,ocks  in  answer  rung ; 

To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled. 

His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told ; 

The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 

But  slept  ere  half  a prayer  he  said ; 

So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 

Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 

Listed  befcre,  aside,  behind ; 

Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind. 

And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 

To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern,  p.  112—113. 

The  folIo\?ing  introduction  to  the  squire’s  song  is  sweet  and  tender. 

A deep  and  mellow  voice  he  had. 

The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 

Such  have  I heard,  in  Scottish  land. 

Rise  fr<jm  the  busy  har\  est  band. 

When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 

On  lowland  plains,  the  ripened  ear. 

Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong,  ^ 

Now  a wild  chorus  swells  the  song : 

Oft  have  I listened  and  stood  still. 

As  it  came  softened  up  the  hill, 

And  deemed  it  the  lament  of  men 
^ Who  languished  for  their  native  glen ; 

And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehanna’s  swampy  ground, 
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Kentucky’s  wood-encumbered  brakes 
Or  wild  Ontario’s  boundless  lake, 

"Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  tlie  strain. 

Recalled  fair  Scotland’s  hills  again !”  p.  140—141. 

The  view  of  the  camp  and  city  from  the  top  of  Blackford  hill)  is  very 
s triking  ; but  we  cannot  make  room  for  the  whole  of  it. 

“ Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come'; 

The  horses’  tramp,  and  tinkling  clank. 

Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank 
And  charger’s  shrilling  neigh ; 

And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 

"While  frequent  flashed,  from  shield  and  lance. 

The  sim’s  reflected  ray.” 

• “ Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 

The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare, 

* To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed. 

Where  the  night  watch  their  fires  had  mad^. 

They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain 

Full  many  a baggage  cart  and  wain. 

And  dire  ■ artillery’s  clumsy  car. 

By  sluggish  oxen  tugged  to  war.”  p.  215. 

“ StiU  on  the  spot  lord  Marmion  stayed. 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne’er  surveyed. 

When  sated  with  the  martial  show. 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 

The  wandering  eye  could  o’er  it  go. 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 

For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow. 

That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 

And  tinged  them  with  a lustre  proud 
Like  that  which  streaks  a thunder  cloud. 

Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 

Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 

Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 

Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantick  town ! 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze, 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 

And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 

It  gleamed  a purple  amethyst.  ^ 

"Vender  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 

Here  Preston-Bay,  and  Berwick-Law ; 

And  broad  between  them  rolled. 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note. 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold.  _ 

. Fitz-Eustace’s  heart  felt  closely  pent; 

As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand, 

And^naking  demi-volte  in  air. 

Cried,  “ Where’s  the  coward  that  would  not  dare  ' 

To  fight  for  such  a land !”  p.  218 — 220. 

The  picture  of  the  court,  and  the  person  of  the  prince,  is  very  spirited 
and  lively. 

“ The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay,  • 

Cast  on  the  court  a dancing  ray ; ^ 

Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrel  sing ; 

There  ladies  touched  a softer  string ; 
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With  long-eared  cap  and  motley  vest. 

The  licensed  fool  retailed  his  jest ; 

His  magick  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 

At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 

While  some  in  close  recess  apart 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O’er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 

And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a lover  true. 

Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

Through  this  mixed  crowd  cf  glee  and  gome,  ^ 

The  king  to  greet  lord  MaiT.iion  came. 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room.  t 

An  easy  task  it  was,  I trow, 

King  James’s  manly  form  to  know. 

Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 

He  doft'ed,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broidered  cap  and  plume. 

For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  piled. 

Trimmed  witlr  the  fur  of  martin  wild , 

His  vest,  of  changeful  satin  sheen, 

' The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 

His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 

Bearing  the  badge  of  Scotland’s  crown, 

The  Thistle  brave,  of  old  renown ; 

His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 

Descended  from  a baldrick  bright ; 

Wliite  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel  j 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair, 

Was  buttoned  with  a ruby  rare  : 

And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne’er  had  seen, 

A prince  of  such  a noble  mien. 

• The  monarch’s  form  was  middle  size  ; 

For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 

, And  hazel  was  his  eagle  e}’’e. 

And  auburn  of  the  darkest  die. 

His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 

Light  w'ifs  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists  ; 

And,  oh ! he  had  that  merry  glance. 

That  seldom  lady’s  heart  resists 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 

And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ; 
fciuit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain ! 

For  monai’chs  seldom  sigh  in  vain.”  p.  251 — 254. 

The  description  of  Lady  Heron,  the  favourite  of  this  amorous  monarch, 
and  the  very  lively  and  characteristick  ballad  she  sings,  afford  so  pleasing  a 
proof  of  Mr.  Scott’s  talents  for  lighter  composition,  that  we  insert  the 
whole  of  it,  at  the  risk  of  extending  this  article  to  a length  which  our  se- 
verer readers  may  think  insufferable. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o’er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew; 

And  as  she  touched,  and  turned  them  all, 

Ever  her  bosom’s  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view; 
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For  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 

And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing, 

I'hen  glanced  her  dai-k  eye  on  the  king. 

And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 

And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea,  and  nay. 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  ? 

At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee. 

Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 

A soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 

Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 

And,  save  liis  good  broad  sword,  he  weapons  had  none. 

He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone  ; 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  ; 

For  a laggard  in  love,  and  a dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all; 

Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword) 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a word, 

“ O come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  lord  Lochinvar  !” 

“ I long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied ; — > 

Love  sweUs  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 

And  now  am  I come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine  : 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ; the  knight  took  it  up, 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 

She  looked  dowr»to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 

With  a smile  on  her  lips,  and  a tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 

” Now  tread  we  a measure said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a haU  such  a galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered : “ ’Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.”# 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood  near 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung ! 

So  light  to  the  s.-^dle  before  her  he  sprung  ! — 

“ She  is  won  ! we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 
They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow  1’^  quoth  young  Lochinvar 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran  ; 
There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see 
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So  daring  m love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ’ 

The  monarch  o’er  the  siren  hung. 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near. 

He  whispered  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied ; 

And  ladies  winked,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A glance,  where  seemed  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

And  of  her  royal  conquest,  too. 

Areal  or  a feigned  disdain.”  p.  257 — 261. 

The  description  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  death  of  Marmion,  in  the  sixth 
Canto,  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem.  'But 
before  closing  our  extracts  •with  a part  of  that  admirable  description,^  we 
must  treat  our  readers  with  the  following  fine  sketch  of  an  ancient  Scot- 
tish baron,  Douglas  Earl  of  Angus,  in  his  old  age. 

“ His  giant  form,  like  ruined  tower. 

Though  fallen  its  muscles’  brawny  vaunt. 

Huge  boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

I Seemed  o’er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower ; 

His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew ; 

His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue.”  p.  263 — 264. 

“ O’er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale. 

He  wore  a cap  and  shirt  of  mail. 

And  loan’d  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand. 

Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle-fray. 

His  foemen’s  limbs  to  shred  away. 

As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 

He  seemed,  as  from  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment  day. 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array ; 

So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb. 

So  old  his  arms,  his  looks  so  grim.”  p.  333. 

We  shall  begin  our  extracts  from  the  Flodden  scenes,  with  the  following 
moving  picture  of  the  passage  of  the  English  host<‘hrough  the  deep  vale  of 
the  Till,  and  of  the  fatal  inactivity  of  the  Scottish  army. 

“ High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  d^e  into  the  deep  defile ; 

Beneath  the  cavemed  cliff  they  fall. 

Beneath  the  castle’s  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree. 

Troop  after  troop  is  disappearing ; 

< Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing. 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see, 

* Still  poui’ing  down  the  rocky  den. 

Where  flows  the  sullen  TUI, 

And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 

In  slow  succession  still, 

And  bending  o’er  the  Gothick  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march 
To  gain  th’  opposing  hill. 

“ And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 

Dark  Flodden ! on  thy  airy  brow, 

V Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 

And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
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' What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ’ 

Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 
Inactive  on  his  steed, 

And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land. 

Between  him  and  T weed’s  soutliern  strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead? 

What  ’vails  the  vain  knight-errant’s  brand ! — 

O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  ! 

O for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 

Or  well-skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 

And  cry — “ Saint  Andrew  and  our  right !” 

Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn, 

' From  fate’s  dark  book  a leaf  been  torn. 

And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock  bourne  !” — p.  345-7. 

the  battle  itself,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  described  as  it  appeared 
to*the  two  squires  of  Lord  Marmion,  who  were  left  on  an  eminence  in  the 
rear,  as  the  guard  of  Lady  Clare  : and  certainly,  of  all  the  poetical  battles 
which  have  been  fought,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Mr.  Southey, 
there  is  none,  in  our  opinion,  at  all  comparable,  for  interest  and  animation, 
for  breadth  of  drawing,  and  magnificence  of  effect,  with  this  of  Mr.  Scott’s. 
The  Scottish  army  set  fire  to  its  camp  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  rushed 
down  to  the  attack,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration. 

“ Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 

The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland’s  war. 

As  do\vn  the  hill  they  broke  ; 

Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 

Announced  their  march ; their  tread  alone. 

At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a stifled  hum. 

Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 
King  James' did  rushing  come. — 

Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes. 

Until  at  weapon  point  they  close. 

They  close  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 

With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance’s  thrust ; 

And  such  a yell  was  there. 

Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 

As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

Andifiends  in  upper  air.  • 

Long  looked  the  anxious  squires  ; their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

At  leng^  the  freshening  western  blJIt 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 

And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  ; 

And  in  the  smoke  tlie  pennons  flew. 

As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 

Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far,  • , 

The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 

And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave. 

Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see  : 

Widetraged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 

Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain } 

Fell  England’s  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 

Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 

Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 

They  saw  Lord  Marmion’s  falcon  fly : ® 

And  stainless  TunstaU’s  banner  white. 
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And  Edmond  Howard’s  lion  bright. 

Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight : 

Although  against  them  come. 

Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a one, 

And  many  a stubborn  Highlandman, 

And  many  a rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

Far  on  the  left  unseen  the  while 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle  ; 

Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 

And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 

And  with  both  hands  the  broad-sword  plied ; 

’Twas  vain. — But  Fortime,  on  the  right. 

With  fickle  smile  cheered  Scotland’s  fight. 

Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, 

The  Howard’s  lion  fell ; ( > 

Yet  still  Lord  Marmion’s  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 
Around  the  battle  yell 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky: 

A Home  ! a Gordon  ! was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 

Advanced — forced  back — now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose  ; 

As  bends  the  bark’s  mast  in  the  gale. 

When  rent  are  riging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  wavered  mid  the  foes.”  p.  354 — 357. 

The  two  squires  now  successively  desert  their  fair  charge  to  fly  to  the 
relief  of  their  lord  ; and  Clara  is  left  alone  on  the  hill  a prey  to  terrour  and 
anxiety. 

” With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
Two  horsemen  drenched  with  gore. 

And  in  their  arms,  a helpless  load, 

A wounded  knight  they  bore. 

His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand ; 

His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand. 

Dragged  from  among  the  horses’  feet. 

With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 

The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone, 

< Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ? 

Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 

-\nd,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said,  “ ly  Saint  George,  he’s  gone !” 

That  spear -wound  has  our  master  sped  ; 

And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion.” — 

“ Unnurtured  Blount  thy  bawling  cease  : 

He  opes  his  eyes,”  said  Eustace;  “peace!”— 

“•Vhen,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 

Around  gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : — 

Where’s  Harry  Blount  ? Fitz-Eustace  where  ? 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ! 

Redeem  my  pennon, — charge  again ! 

Cry — “ Marmion  to  the  rescue !” — \iutP: 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 

That  shout  shall  ne’er  be  heard  again  !— 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  England’s  : — fly. 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring ; 

^ Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring ; 

Flta-Eustace,  to  Lord  Suwey  hie  . 
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Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield  ; 

Edmund  is  do^TO ; — my  life  is  reft ; — 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,— 

With  Chester  charge  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotland’s  central  host. 

Or  victory  and  England’s  lost — 

Must  I bid  twice  ? — hence,  varlets  ! fly  ? 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die.” — 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away  ; 

Till  pain  MTung  forth  a lowly  moan. 

And  half  he  murmured, — “Is  there  none  ; 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 

To  slake  my  d5’ing  thirst !” — 

O,  woman  ! in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  tlie  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou  ! — 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 

When,  with  the  baron’s  casque,  the  maid 
To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  ; 

Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  , 

The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 

She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel’s  side, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew. 

For,  oozing  from  the  mountain’s  side. 

Where  raged  the  war,  a dark  red  tide 
Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 

Where  shall  she  turn ! — behold  her  mark 
A little  fountain-cell. 

Where  water  clear  as  diamond-spark. 

In  a stone  basin  fell. 

Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 

“ Dt'iah-  -weary,  pilgrim,  drink,  and.  pray.  ^ 

For.  the.  kind.  soul.  of.  Sybel  Grey. 

Who.  built,  this,  cross,  and.  -well.’' 

She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hmd,  &c.”  p.  359—36 
“ ‘ Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,”  he  said, 

‘ Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  !” 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 

‘ Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  ! 

I must  redress  her  woes,  . 


Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !” — 


“ Alas  !”  she  said,  “ the  while, — 

O think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 

In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She  died  at  Holy  Isle.” — 

Lord  llarmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 

Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 

In  torrents  from  his  wounded  side, 

“ Then  it  was  truth !”  he  said : “ I knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  ti'ue. — 

I would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs. 
Would  spare  me  but  a day ! 
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For  wasting  fire  and  dying  groan 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

It  may  not  be  ! this  dizzy  trance — 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder’s  lance. 

And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! — 

A sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.” — p.  364 — 365. 

Clara  and  a charitable  priest  now  try  in  vain  to  sooth  his  last  remorse- 
less agonies;  he  hears  a lady’s  voice  singing  reproachful  stanzas  in  his  ' 
car,  and  is  deaf  to  the  consolations  or  hopes  of  religion.  All  at  once 
“ The  war,  that  for  a space  did  fail, 

Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale, 

, And — Stanley!  was  the  cry; — 

A light  on  Marmion’s  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  : * 

With  dying  hand,  above  his  head  i 

* He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  “ Victory ! 

“ Charge,  Chester,  charge  ! On,  Stanley,  on !”.  . . . 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.”  p.  366. 

The  lady  is  now  hurried  away  by  the  priest ; and  the  close  of  the  day  is 
thus  described,  with  undiminished  vigour  and  spirit. 

“ But  as  they  left  the  dark’ning  heath. 

More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 

The  English  shafts  in  vollies  hailed. 

In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed ; 

Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 

To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 

But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 

Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 

I'hough  bill-men  deal  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  ; 

The  stubborn  spear -men  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight : 

Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

, Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  kiiight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well. 

Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O’er  thej"  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 

Then  skilful  Surrey’s  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands  ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 

As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

‘ Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 

Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 

'Yheir  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 

They  melted  from  the  field  ; as  snow. 

When  streams  are  swoln,  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 

Tweed’s  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  pl^"h. 

While  many  a broken  band, 

^Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land; 

To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale 
To  tell  red  Flodden’s  dismal  tale, 

V And  raise  the  universal  wail.”  p.  368 — 370. 

The  powerful  poetry  of  these  passages  can  receive  no  illustration  from 
any  praises  or  observations  of  ours.  It  is  stiperiour,  in  our  apprehension^ 
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to  all  that  this  author  has  hitherto  produced ; and,  with  a few  faults  of  dic- 
tion, equal  to  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  written  upon  similar  subjects. 
Though  we  have  extended  our  extracts  to  a very  unusual  length,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  these  fine  conceptions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  out 
a great  deal,  which  serves,  in  the  original,  to  give  beauty  and  effect  to  what 
we  have  actually  cited.  From  the  moment  the  author  gets  in  sight  of 
Flodden  Field,  indeed,  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  is  no  tame  writing, 
f and  no  intervention  of  ordinary  passages.  He  does  not  once  flag  or  grow 
tedious  ; and  neither  stops  to  describe  dresses  and  ceremonies,  nor  to  com- 
memorate the  harsh  names  of  feudal  barons  from  the  Border.  There  is  a 
flight  of  five  or  six  hundred  lines,  in  short,  in  which  he  never  stoops  his 
wing,  nor  wavers  in  his  course  ; but  carries  the  reader  forward  with  a more 
rayd,  sustained,  and  lofty  movement,  than  any  epic  bard  that  we  can  at 
present  remember. 

*From  the  contemplation  of  such  distinguished  excellence,  it  is  painful  to 
be  obliged  to  turn  to  the  defects  and  deformities  which  occur  in  the  same 
composition.  But  this,  though  a less  pleasing,  is  a still  more  indispensa- 
ble part  of  our  duty  ; and  one,  from  the  resolute  discharge  of  which,  much 
more  beneficial  consequences  may  be  expected.  In  the  work  which  con- 
tains the  fine  passages  we  have  just  quoted,  and  many  of  nearly  equal  beauty, 
there  is  such  a proportion  of  tedious,  hasty,  and  injudicious  composition,  as 
makes  it  questionable  with  us,  whether  it  is  entitled  to  go  down  to  posterity, 
as  a work  of  classical  merit,  or  whether  the  author  will  retain,  with  another 
generation,  that  high  reputation  which  his  genius  certainly  might  make 
coeval  with  the  language.  These  are  the  authors,  after  all,  whose  faults 
it  is  of  most  consequence  to  point  out ; and  criticism  performs  her  best  and 
boldest  office,  not  when  she  tramples  down  the  weed,  or  tears  up  the  bram- 
ble— but  when  she  strips  the  strangling  ivy  from  the  oak,  or  cuts  out  the 
canker  from  the  rose.  The  faults  of  the  fable  we  have  already  noticed  at 
sufficient  length.  Those  of  the  execution  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  enu- 
merate with  greater  brevity. 

And,  in  the ^rst  place,  we  must  beg  leave  to  protest,  in  the  name  of 
a very  numerous  class  of  readers,  against  the  insufferable  number,  and 
length,  and  minuteness  of  those  descriptions  of  ancient  dresses  and  man- 
ners, and  buildings,  a^d  ceremonies,  and  local  superstitions,  with  which 
the  whole  poem  is  overrun,  which  render  so  many  notes  necessary,  and 
are,  after  all,  but  imperfectly  understood  by  those  to  whom  chivalrous 
antiquity  has  not  hitherto  been  an  object  of  peculiar  attention.  We  object 
to  these,  and  to  all  such  details,  because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
out dignity  or  interest  in  themselves  ; because,  in  a modern  author,  they 
are  evidently  unnatural  ; and  because  they  must  always  be  strange,  and,  in 
a good  degree,  obscure  and  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers. . 

When  a great  personage  is  to  be  introduced,  it  is  rig^t,  perhaps,  to  give 
the  reader  some  notion  of  his  external  appearance  ; and  when  a memorable 
event  is  to  be  narrated,  it  is  natural  to  help  the  imagination  by  some  pic- 
turesque representation  of  the  scenes  with  which  it  is  connected.  Yet  even 
upon  such  occasions,  ^t  can  seldom  be  advisable  to  present  the  reader  with 
a full  inventory  of  the  hero’s  dress,  from  his  shoebuckle  to  the  plume  in 
his  cap,  or  to  enumerate  all  the  drawbridges,  portcullises,  and  diamond 
cut  stones  in  the  castl?.  Mr.  Scott,  however,  not  only  draws  out  almost 
all  his  pictures  in  these  full  dimensions,  but  fi-equently  introduces  those 
pieces  of  Flemish  or  Chinese  painting  to  represent  persons  who  are  ^f  no 
consequence,  or  places  and  events  which  are  of  no  importance  to  the  story. 
It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  the  poem  for  examples  of  this  excess  of 
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minute  description  ; we  shall  merely  g;lance  at  the  first  canto  as  a speci- 
men. We  pass  the  long  description  of  lord  Marmion  himself,  with  his 
mail  of  Milan  steel ; the  blue  ribands  on  his  horse’s  mane ; and  his  blue 
velvet  housings.  We  pass  also  the  two  gallant  squires  who  ride  behind 
him.  But  our  patience  is  really  exhausted,  when  we  are  forced  to  attend 
to  the  black  stockings  and  blue  jerkins  of  the  inferiour  persons  in  the 
train,  and  to  the  whole  process  of  turning  out  the  guard  with  advanced 
arms  on  entering  the  castle. 

Four  men-at.arms  came  at  their  backs, 

Witli  halberd,  bill,  and  battle-axe  : 

They  bore  lord  Marmion’s  lance  so  strong. 

And  led  his  sumpter  mules  along. 

And  .ambling  palfrey,  -u-hen  at  need. 

Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed.  i 

The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 

On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore  : * 

Like  swallow’s  tail  in  shape  and  hue. 

Flutter’d  the  streamer  gloss)^  blue. 

Where,  blazon’d  fable,  as  before. 

The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 

Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  .and  two. 

In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 

With  falcon’s  broider’d  on  each  breast, 

Attended  on  their  lord’s  behest. 

’Tis  meet  that  I should  tell  you  now, 

How'  fairly  armed,  and  ordered  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

With  musket,  pike,  and  morion. 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castle  yard  : 

Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 

The  gunner  held  his  lintstock  yare. 

For  welcome-shot  prepared — 

The  guards  their  morrice  pikes  advance 
The  trumpets  flouidshed  brave. 

The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 

With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck/r 
Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 

By  which  you  reach  the  Donjon  gate. 

And  ther^  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hailed  lord  Marmion, 

And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 

Gave  them  a chain  of  twelve  marks  weight, 

All  as  he  lighted  down.  p.  29 — 32. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  then  orders  supper — 

imw  broach  ye  a pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 

— 'And  after  the  repast  is  concluded,  they  have  some  mulled  wine,  and 
drink  good  night  very  ceremoniously. 

Lord  Marmion  drank  a fair  good  rest,  ♦ ' 

The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 

The  cup  went  round  among  the  rest. 

In  the  morning,  again,  we  are  informed  that  they  had  prayers,  and  that 
knight  and  squire 

t broke  their  fast 

On  rich  substantial  repast. 

Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course,  &c.  &c. 
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And  thus  a whole  canto  is  filled  up  with  the  account  of  a visit  and  a 
supper,  which  led  to  no  consequences  whatever,  and  are  not  attended 
with  any  circumstances  which  must  not  have  occurred  at  every  visit  and 
supper  among  persons  of  the  same  rank  at  that  period.  Now,  we  are 
really  at  a loss  to  know,  why  the  mere  circumstances  of  a moderate  anti- 
quity should  be  supposed  so  far  to  ennoble  those  details,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  a place  in  poetry,  which  certainly  never  could  be  claimed  for  a descrip- 
tion of  more  modern  adventures.  Nobody,  we  believe,  would  be  bold 
enough  to  introduce  into  a serious  poem  a description  of  the  hussar  boots 
and  gold  epaulets  of  a commander  in  chief,  and  much  less  to  particularize 
the  liveries  and  canes  of  his  servants,  or  the  order  and  array  of  a grand 
dinner,  given  even  to  the  cabinet  ministers.  Yet  these  things  are,  in  their 
o\yi  nature,  fully  as  picturesque,  and  as  interesting,  as  the  ribands  at  the 
mane  of  lord  Marmion’s  horse,  or  his  supper  and  breakfast  at  the  castle 
ofNorham.  We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  find  these  little  details  in  o/d  books, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse  ; because  they  are  there  authentick  and  valuable 
documents  of  the  usages  and  modes  of  life  of  our  ancestors  ; and  we  are 
thankful  when  we  light  upon  this  sort  of  information  in  an  ancient 
romance,  which  commonly  contains  matter  much  more  tedious.  Even 
there,  however,  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  which  could  mistake  such  naked 
enumerations  for  poetical  description  ; and  reckon  them  as  nearly  on  a 
level,  in  point  of  taste,  with  the  theological  disputations  that  are  some- 
times introduced  in  the  same  meritorious  compositions.  In  a modern 
romance,  however,  these  details  being  no  longer  authentick,  are  of  no 
value  in  point  of  information  ; and  as  the  author  has  no  claim  to  indul- 
gence on  the  ground  of  simplicity,  the  smile  which  bis  predecessors 
excited  is  in  some  danger  of  being  turned  into  a yawn.  If  he  wishes  sin- 
cerely to  follow  their  example,  he  should  describe  Uie  manners  of  his  own 
time,  and  not  of  theirs.  They  painted  from  observation,  and  not  from 
study  ; and  the  familiarity  and  naivete  of  their  delineations,  transcribed 
with  a slovenly  and  hasty  hand  from  what  they  saw  daily  before  them,  is 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  elaborate  pictures  extracted  by  a modern 
imitator  from  black  letter  books,  and  coloured,  not  from  the  life,  but  from 
learned  theories,  or  at  best  from  mouldy,  monkish  illuminations,  and  mu- 
tilated fragments  of  painted  glass. 

But  the  times  of  cliSvalry,  it  may  be  said,  were  more  picturesque  than 
the  present  times.  They  are  better  adapted  to  poetry  ; and  every  thing 
that  is  associated  with  them  has  a certain  ho^^  on  the  imagination,  and 
partakes  of  the  interest  of  the  period.  We  do  not  mean  utterly  to  deny 
this  ; nor  can  we  stop,  at  present,  to  assign  exact  limits  to  our  assent : but 
this  we  will  venture  to  observe,  in  general,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  inte- 
rest which  we  take  in  the  contemplation  of  the  chivalrous  era,  arises  from 
the  dangers  and  virtues  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  from  the  constant 
hazards  in  which  its  warriours  passed  their  days,  and  tll%  mild  and  gene- 
rous valour  with  wdiich  they  met  those  hazards,  joined  to  the  singular  con- 
trast which  it  presented  between  the  ceremonious  polish  and  gallantry  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  brutish  ignorance  of  the  body  of  the  people ; — if  these 
are,  as  we  conceive  t^ey  are,  the  sources  of  the  charm  which  still  operates 
in  behalf  of  the  days  of  knightly  adventure,  then  it  should  follow,  that 
nothing  should  interest  us,  by  association  with  that  age,  but  what  serves 
naturally  to  bring  before  us  those  hazards  and  that  valour,  and  gallantry, 
and  aristocratical  superiority.  Any  description,  or  any  imitation  of  the 
exploits  in  which  those  qualities  were  signalized,  will  do  this  most*effec- 
tually.  Battles,  tournaments,  penances,  deliverance  of  damsels,  instalments 
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of  knights,  &c.~ and,  intermixed  with  these,  we  must  admit  some  descrip- 
tion of  arms,  armorial  bearings,  castles,  battlements,  and  chapels : but 
the  least  and  lowest  of  the  whole  certainly  is  the  description  of  servants’ 
liveries,  and  of  the  peaceful  operations  of  eating,  drinking,  and  ordinary 
salutation.  These  have  no  sensible  connexion  with  the  qualities  or  pecu- 
liarities which  have  conferred  certain  poetical  privileges  on  the  manners  of 
chivalry.  They  do  not  enter  either  necessarily  or  naturally  into  our  con- 
ception of  what  is  interesting  in  those  manners ; and,  though  protected, 
by  their  strangeness,  from  the  ridicule  which  would  infallibly  attach  to  their 
modern  equivalents,  are  substantially  as  unpoetick,  and  as  little  entitled  to 
indulgence  from  impartial  criticism. 

We  would  extend  this  censure  to  a larger  proportion  of  the  work  before 
us  than  we  now  choose  to  mention — certainly  to  all  the  stupid,  monkish 
legends  about  St.  Hilda  and  St.  Cuthbert  ; to  the  ludicrous  description  of 
lord  Gilford’s  habiliments  of  divination  ; and  to  all  the  various  scraps  abd 
fragments  of  antiquarian  history  and  baronial  biography,  which  are  scat- 
tered profusely  through  the  whole  narrative.  These  we  conceive  to  be 
put  in  purely  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  erudition  of  the  author  ; and 
poetry  which  has  no  other  recommendation  but  that  t?le  substance  of  it 
has  been  gleaned  from  rare  or  obscure  books,  has,  in  our  estimation,  the 
least  of  all  possible  I’ecommendations.  Mr.  Scott’s  great  talents,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  style  in  which  his  romances  are  written,  have  made  even 
these  defects  acceptable  to  a considerable  part  of  his  readers.  His 
genius,  seconded  by  the  omnipotence  of  fashion,  has  brought  chivalry 
again  into  temporary  favour  ; but  he  ought  to  know,  that  this  is  a taste 
too  evidently  unnatural  to  be  long  prevalent  in  the  modern  world.  Fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  now  talk,  indeed,  of  donjons,  keeps,  tabards,  scut- 
cheons, tressures,  caps  of  maintenance,  portcullises,  wimples,  and  we 
know  not  what  besides ; just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Darwin’s 
popularity,  of  gnomes,  sylphs  oxygen,  gossamer,  polygynia,  and  polyan- 
dria.  That  fashion,  however,  passed  rapidly  away ; and  if  it  be  noAV 
evident  to  all  the  world,  that  Dr.  Darwin  obstructed  the  extension  of  his 
fame,  and  hastened  the  extinction  of  his  brilliant  reputation,  by  the  pedan- 
try and  ostentatious  learning  of  his  poems,  Mr.  Scott  should  take  care  that 
a different  sort  of  pedantry  does  not  produce  the  same  effects.  The  world 
will  never  Oe  long  pleased  with  what  it  does  not  readily  understand  ; and 
the  poetry  which  is  destined  for  immortality,  should  treat  only  of  feelings 
and  events  which  can  b^  conceived  and  entered  into  by  readers  of  all 
descriptions. 

There  are  many  blemishes,  both  of  taste  and  of  diction,  which  we  had 
marked  for  reprehension,  but  now  think  it  unnecessary  to  specify  ; and 
which,  with  some  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  we  are  willing  to  ascribe 
to  the  haste  in  which  much  of  the  poem  seems  evidently  to  have  been  com- 
posed. Mr.  Scott^icnows  too  well  what  is  due  to  the  publick,  to  make  any 
boast  of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  works  are  written  ; but  the  dates  and 
the  extent  of  his  successive  publications  show  sufficiently  how  short  a time 
could  be  devoted  to  each  ; and  explain,  though  they  do  not  apologize  for, 
the  many  imperfections  with  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  appear.  He 
who  writes  for  immortality  should  not  be  spacing  of  time  ; and  if  it  be 
true,  that  in  every  thing  which  has  a principle  of  life,  the  period  of  ges- 
tation and  growth  bears  some  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  future  exist- 
ence, the  author  now  before  us  should  tremble  when  be  looks  back  on  the 
miracles  of  his  own  facility. 
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We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of  this  poem,  than,  we 
are  afraid,  will  be  agreeable  either  to  the  partial  or  the  indifferent;  not  only 
because  we  look  upon  if  as  a misapplication,  in  some  degree,  of  very  ex- 
traordinary talents,  but  because  we  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a new  school,  which  may  hereafter  occasion  no  little  annoyance 
both  to  us  and  to  the  publick.  Mr.  Scott  has  hitherto  filled  the  whole  stage 
himself;  and  the  very  splendour  of  his  success  has  probably  operated,  as 
• yet,  rather  to  deter,  than  to  encourage,  the  herd  of  rivals  and  imitators  : 
but  if  by  the  help  of  the  good  parts  of  his  poem,  he  succeeds  in  suborn- 
ing the  verdict  of  the  publick  in  favour  of  the  bad  parts  also,  and  establishes 
an  indiscriminate  taste  for  chivalrous  legends  and  romances  in  irregular 
rhyme,  he  may  depend  upon  having  as  many  copyists  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or 
ASchiller,  and  upon  becoming  the  founder  of  a new  schism  in  the  catholick 
po^ical  church,  for  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  there  will  proba- 
bly* te  no  cure,  but  in  the  extravagance  of  the  last  and  lowest  of  its  fol- 
lowers. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make 
one  strong  effort  to  bring  back  the  great  apostle  of  the  heresy  to  the  whole- 
some creed  of  his  instructors,  and  to  stop  the  insurrection  before  it  be- 
comes desperate  and  senseless,  by  persuading  the  leader  to  return  to  his 
duty  and  allegiance.  We  admire  Mr.  Scott’s  genius  as  much  as  any  of 
those  who  may  be  misled  by  its  perversion  ; and,  like  the  curate  and  the 
barber  in  Don  Quixote,  lament  the  day  when  a gentleman  of  such  endow- 
ments was  corrupted  by  the  wicked  tales  of  knight  errantry  and  enchant- 
ment. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  say  any  thing  of  the  epistolary  effu- 
sions which  are  prefixed  to  each  of  the  cantos.  They  certainly  are  not 
^ among  the  happiest  productions  of  Mr.  Scott’s  muse.  They  Avant  interest 
in  the  subjects,  and  finish  in  the  execution.  There  is  too  much  of  them 
about  the  personal  and  private  feelings  and  affairs  of  the  author ; and  too 
much  of  the  remainder  about  the  most  trite  common  places  of  politicks  and 
poetry.  There  is  a good  deal  of  spirit,  however,  and  a good  deal  of  nature 
intermingled.  There  is  a fine  description  of  St.  Mary’s  loch,  in  that  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  canto  ; and  a very  pleasing  representation  of  the  author’s 
early  tastes  and  prejudices,  in  that  prefixed  to  the  third.  The  last,  which 
is  about  Christmas,  is  tb>  worst.  ^ 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a review  of  the  same  poen^  in  the  Literary  Panorama. 

The  Marmion  of  Mr.  Scott,  is  founded  on  border  manners  ; but  is  par- 
ticularly attached  to  events  which  jtreceded  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field. 
By  this  historical  datum  Mr.  S.  has  fixed  a period  of  which  the  customs 
and  practices  are  within  our  ken,  and  of  tyhich  our  historians  have  left 
us  accounts.  His  hero,  however,  is  the  creature  of  his  yvn  conception, 
and  so  are  most  of  his  principal  characters.  He  therefore  has  had  full 
scope  for  his  imagination,  and  his  poem  may  be  considered  as  deriving 
every  advantage,  from  liberty  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  action.  Marmion 
is  an  English  warriour,  valiant,  heroick,  sagacious  ; but  his  sagacity  is  ca- 
pable of  degenerating  into  craft,  and  his  valour  is  shaken  by  conscious  guilt. 
His  honour  is  stained  by  his  having  carried  off  a nun  from  her  convent ; 
Avho  long  follows  him  as  his  page,  yet  tvhom  he  abandons,  through  mer- 
cenary motives,  and  offers  himself  as  a suitor  to  another  lady  whos? 
lands  attract  hiS  cupidity.  This  lady  is  preengaged;  and  Marmion.jto 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  her  knight,  and  accomplish  his  purposes,  proclaims 
him  a traitor  to  the  king,  succee4?  in  proving  his  treason  by  a forged  let- 
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icr,  artfully  conveyed  into  a packet  addressed  to  him ; meets  him  in  single 
combat  ; overpowers  him  ; and  by  the  laws  of  duel,  claims  the  lady  who 
was  the  prize  of  the  combat,  with  the  lands  of  his  worsted  adversary. 
Marmion  is  sent  by  king  Henry  of  England  to  demand  of  the  Scottish 
king  James,  the  reason  of  his  hostile  preparations ; but,  when  arrived  on 
the  borders,  wanting  a guide  into  Scotland,  he  is  furnished  with  one,  who 
proves  to  be  his  former  antagonist,  in  the  disguise  of  a palmer  or  visiter 
of  holy  places.  In  the  course  of  the  poem  this  knight-palmer  overcomes, 
Marmion,  at  midnight,  in  the  character  of  an  Elfin  warriour.  The  for.ged 
letters  are  also  intrusted  him  under  his  disguise  ; he  is  dubbed  again,  and 
performs  wonders  in  the  battle  of  Flodden.  In  that  battle  Marmion  falls, 
and  is  brought  a little  way  out  of  the  conflict,  to  die  at  the  feet  of  the 
lady  whose  hand  he  had  solicited,  from  motives  of  convenience.  (■ 

The  episodes  in  the  main  action,  are — the  punishment  of  the  nun  whom 
Marmion  had  seduced,  by  her  being  immured,  according  to  the  sent^cq 
of  her  superiours  ; and  to  the  laws  provided  for  that  transgression, — an 
intrigue  of  king  James  with  the  wife  of  an  English  governour,  who  is  at 
his  court,  as  a pledge  for  her  husband, — and  an  unaccountable  curiosity 
in  Marmion  to  vanquish  an  Elfin  knight,  at  midni.ght,  in  order  to  pry  into 
future  or  distant  events.  This  incident  must  not  be  examined  too  strictly, 
as  to  its  probability ; for  we  believe  that  few  persons  charged  with  a pub- 
Jick  character  from  sovereign  to  sovereign,  would  quit  the  line  of  duty 
for  the  indulgence  of  this  inquisitive  disposition,  founded  on  no  higher 
authority  than  the  chatter  of  a host,  at  an  inn.  The  description  of  the 
herald  sent  by  king  James  to  meet  Marmion,  and  that  of  the  Scottish 
camp,  previous  to  its  moving  southwards,  may  also  be  considered  as  epi- 
sodes ; and  together  with  some  excellent  specimens  of  song  writin.g, 
contribute  to  diversify  the  poem.  The  least  pleasing  parts,  as  tliey  stand,  arc 
the  Introductions  prefixed  to  each  canto.  Each  being  half  as  long,  nearly, 
as  the  canto  itself,  and  consisting  wholly  of  modern  ideas,  it  has  the  effect 
of  confusing  the  mind  ; it  produces  too  forcible  a revulsion,  from  what  is 
ancient  to  what  is  modern  ; as  the  canto  recalls  the  imagination  from 
what  is  modern  to  what  is  ancient.  We  had  occasion  to  mention  this  in- 
advertence when  rejx)rting  on  Mr.  Sothel)y’s  Saul ; but  Mr.  Scott  has  far 
exceede^l^  Mr.  Sotheby  in  this  inconvenience.  (,■ 

The  poet  has  disposed  of  his  characters  with  the  most  laudable  attention 
to  morals.  Marmion  perishes  in  fight : his  paramour,  Constance  de  Be- 
verley, is  immured,  af.d  dies  miserably.  King  James,  losing  time  and 
opportunity  by  dalliance,  loses  the  battle  and  his  life.  The  palmer  Wilton, 
in  recompense  for  the  disgrace  he  had  undeservedly  incurred,  regains  his 
estates  and  honours,  together  with  his  troth-plight,  Clara,  who  gives  proofs 
of  unchangeable  constancy  in  her  affection  for  him,  notwithstanding  she 
is,  for  a time,  ip  the  power  of  Marmion,  his  rival.  The  versification  of 
this  poem  has  been  solicitously  constructed.  It  is  varied  to  relieve  the  ear, 
and  is  generally  harmonious  and  forcible.  The  conduct  of  the  story  is 
regular  ; and  in  short,  the  autlior  has  felt,  throughout  the  whole,  that  he 
had  a character  to  lose  ; and  was  determined  that,’t  should  not  be  lost,  for 
want  of  circumspection.  If  Marmion  had  been  published  before  the  “ Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  it  might,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  place  of  that  poem 
in  the  opinion  of  the  publick.  As  it  is,  we  apprehend  that  there  may  be 
readers  who  will  discern  in  this  poem  more  art  than  in  the  former ; and 
wiC  imagine  that  what  it  gains  in  dignity,  it  loses  in  ease.  It  is  less 
sprightly,  and  less  fa.nciful,  but  it  is  more  heroick,  and  more  stately. 
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We  confess,  that  we  regret  the  dreadful  death  of  Constance,  whose  at- 
tachment merits  a better  return  from  Marmion,  even  while  we  acknow- 
ledge that  her  transgressions  deserve  adequate  punishment.  In  quitting 

• ,her  convent  she  sinned  against  duty  and  decorum,  against  modesty  and 
sanctity  ; but,  it  does  not  appear,  whether  her  seclusion  was  forced  or  vo- 
luntary. We  cannot  help  wishing  that  some  of  the  darker  shades  of  her 
guilt  had  been  softened,  and  that  a less  terrible  hue  might  have  been  allot- 

t ted  to  her  with  justice. 

A hero  who  is  all  perfection, 

A faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne’er  saw, 
will  never  be  imagined  or  adopted  by  a poet  of  genius  ; b\it  the  disparage- 
ments of  that  character,  which  is  to  raise  our  sympathy,  should  be  rather 

,defej;ts  than  crimes.  That  conduct,  which  demands  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner, is  too  lightly  punished  by  undistinguished  sufferings  ; the  common 
fat?  of  all,  or  of  many,  is  no  just  retribution  for  uncommon  guilt.  That 
criminals  of  the  deepest  die  have  exhibited  striking  marks  of  heroism, 
we  allow  ; but  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  select  such  a one  for  the  hero 
of  a dignified  poem,  we  deny.  We  feel  more  resentment  and  indignation 
against  forgery  and  the  evils  it  induces,  than  compassion  for  the  praviiy 
by  which  it  has  been  committed.  Open  enmity  may  become  an  honest 
and  a respectable  foe ; but  the  dark  arts  of  insidious  malevolence,  are 
shocking  to  upright  minds.  The  balance  of  opinion  ceases  to  vibrate,  which 
vibration  marks  our  tremulous  sympathy,  when  guilt  not  incident  to  gene- 
ral nature,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  a character,  whatever  be  its  merits. 
^Ve,  therefore,  could  have  wished  the  English  knight  had  exhibited  failings 
Aot  so  abhorrent  to  virtue,  and  that  his  excellences  had  been  counterba- 
lanced by  weakness  rather  than  wickedness. 

* Mr.  Scott  professes. 

Not  to  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  c.annot  image  to  himself. 

That  'all  through  Flodden’s  dismal  night, 

Wiltonwas  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That  when  brave  Surrey’s  steed  was  slain 
’Tw'as  Wilton  moimted  him  again; 

’Twas  Wilton’s  brand  that  deepest  hew’d. 

Amid  Jie  spe.irmen’s  stubborn  wood: 

' Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all — 

Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  as  he  was  to  b>?  the  prosperous  charac- 
ter of  the  piece,  Wilton  might  have  met  the  eye  more  prominently ; 
his  previous  history  might  have  been  more  developed,  and  his  original  con- 
nexion with  Clara,  which,  no  doubt,  had,  according  to  rule,  something 
extraordinary  for  its  basis,  might  have  increased  our  interest  fdr  him,  and 
for  her  too.  We  know  too  little  of  his  real  history,  to  judge  of  his  merits. 
We  might  have  learned  his  character  more  fully  from  admissions  of 
Marmion  himself,  or  even  from  the  abbess,  by  a few  .additional  stanzas, 
with  scarcely  any  perceptible  digression.  To  point  out  specks  in  a work 
of  merit  is  invidious  ; when  a few  strokes  with  the  pen  may  amend 
them,  it  is  (hie  to  justice.  The  speech  of  the  host,  in  which  he  ciescribes 
the  appearance  of  the  “ wizard  strange,”  is  sufficiently  learned  for  Mr. 
Scott  himself,  and  therefore  too  learned  for  this  character.  His  mention  of 
“ Pharaoh’s  Magif — his  allusion  to  the  wizard’s  zone, 

Of  virgm  parchment  thin,  9 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man’s  skin. 
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Eore  many  a planetary  sign, 

Combust,  and  retrograde,  arid  trine, 

sounds  to  us  rather  above  mine  host’s  degree  of  knowledge.  Also,  it 
king  James  assisted  in  a dancing  party  with  his  spurs  on 
[White  were  his  buskins  ; on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel] 
tye  remit  him  for  his  reprimand  to  the  boor  of  Russia,  Peter  I.  who  boxed 
the  ears  of  one  of  his  courtiers  in  the  royal  ball  room,  before  all  the  com- 
pany, foe  a like  offence  against  gallantry.  Neither  can  we  approve  of  com-^ 
iiecting  the  late  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  with  visions  foreshowing  the 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  The  interval  is  too  vast,  without  one 
connecting  link;  and  the  idea  it  raises  in  the  mind  is  wjodern— therefore 
exceptionable. 

A royal  city,  tower,  and  spire,  ' 

Reddened  the  midniglit  sky  with  fire  ; 

And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 


FROM  AIKIn’s  annual  REVIEW. 

The  Life  of  George  Morland;  with  Remarks  on  his  Works.  By  G.  Dawe.  8vo.  pp.  238 
THIS  is  the  third  Life  of  Morland  which  has  come  before  us.  In 
our  last  volume  we  announced  a pompous  quarto  by  Mr.  Blagdon,  who 
made  a miserable  hodge-podge  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  the 
preceding  volume  [Vol.  IV.  p.  504.]  we  noticed  at  considerable  length  a 
biography  of  Morland,  by  Mr.  Collins,  who  challenged  our  confidence,  by 
asserting  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  in  habits  of  intimacy,  not  only  witli  ® 
the  artist  himself,  but  with  his  family  and  connexions-  If  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Dawe,  however,  Collins  must  have  been  wilfully  or  ignorantly 
guilty  of  many  misrepresentations ; for  several  of  the  anecdotes  he  tells  of 
Morland,  are  here  flatly  contradicted  Mr.  Dawe’s  claim  to  credit  is  this : 
his  father  was  articled  to  the  father  of  Morland,  became  intimate  with  the 
aon  from  his  childhood,  and  kept  up  a familiar  intercourse  with  him  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Some  letters  from  the  artist  testify  to  this  in- 
timacy. '^Trom  his  father  principally,  and  from  other  friends  of  Morland, 
including  his  own  brother,  the  present  writer  has  collected  his  materials. 
He  has  made  a very  erj^ertaining  and  instructive  volume.  We  shall  cor- 
rect those  errours  into  which  Mr.  Collins  has  led  us,  and  subjoin  a few 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  poor  Morland’s  character. 

Morland  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  was  a painter  in  crayons. 
George  gaye  very  early  indications  of  genius.  He  used  to  draw  objects  on 
the  floor,  and  when  his  father  stooped  to  pick  up  the  scissars  or  the 
crayons,  the  la3gh  w'as  very  fairly  against  him.  These,  and  a thousand 
other  monkey  tricks,  made  George  the  favourite  child.  His  father  saw  the 
germs  of  future  excellence  in  his  own  favourite  art ; but  he  was  probably 
alarmed  at  a vivacity  of  disposition  which  might  throve  incompatible  with 
the  necessary  application  to  attain  it ; and  adoptt;d  a mode  of  education 
which  was  very  likely  to  disgust  the  boy  with  his  profession,  and  which 
certainly  hurried  him  into  those  excesses  which  overwhelmed  him  with 
disgrace  and  ruin.  In  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  morals  of  young  Mor- 
latyl  from  contamination,  a system  of  restriction  and  seclusion  was  adopted 
both  by  father  and  mother,  so  severe  that  he  was  never  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate witli  other  children,  or  to  engage  in  their  customary  amusements- 
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He  was  kept  in  perfect  solitude,  and  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  never 
permitted  to  spend  an  evening  abroad,  except  at  the  house  of  Mr.  P. 
Dawe,  the  father  of  our  biographer.  To  this  system  of  restraint  his  pa- 
rents added  deception.  Instead  of  exciting  in  him  an  aversion  to  immo» 
rality,  by  inspiring  him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  they  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  him  to  confinement,  and  deter  him  from  the  vices  of  the  town 
by  exaggerated  accounts,  and  bug-bear  stories  concerning  its  dangers. 
These  tales  could  not  long  be  implicitly  believed.  About  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  began  to  evade  all  restraint,  and  fell  into  those  very  errours,  from 
which  his  parents  had  endeavoured  to  deter  him  by  ill-judged  means.  Like 
a loose,  high-mettled  steed,  he  is  now  seen  “ fetching  mad  bounds.”  It  is 
now  that  he  gave  play  to  all  those  passions  which  eventually  impaired  his 
intellects,  and  destroyed  his  constitution.  So  much  for  his  moral  education. 
As*to  his  professional^  that  also  he  received  from  his  father.  Perhaps  it  may 
be*  thought  that  with  so  marked  a genius,  but  little  application  or  instruc- 
tion would  be  required.  But  genius,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  instinct.  The 
well  bred  pointer  will  stand,  the  very  first  time  he  snuffs  the  scent  of  game, 
and  all  that  he  is  afterwards  taught  is  subordinate  to  that  quality,  which 
he  already  possesses  in  perfection.  But  what  native  genius  ever  stamped 
perfection  on  an  untutored  artist  ? 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  articled  to  his  father  for  seven  years,  during 
which^is  application  was  incess.ant.  His  days  were  devoted  to  painting,  his  sum- 
mer  eilnings  to  reading,  and  those  of  winter  to  drawing  by  lamplight.  It  was  dui-ing 
this  happy  period  of  uninten-upted  study,  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  passions  and 
cares  of  fife,  that  he  gained  neai-ly  his  wliole  knowledge,  acquired  correctness  of 
eye,  with  obedience  of  hand,  and  those  principles  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
futm-e  excellence.  This,  therefore,  was  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  a natural  en- ' 
dowment ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  recur  to  occult  and  inexplicable  causes,  in  oi’der  to 
account  for  tliat  ability  which  was  the  result  of  long  and  persevering  application, 
united  to  a quick  conception,  a retentive  memory,  and  activity  of  mind ; assisted 
also  by  considerable  means  for  study,  and  directed  by  a parent  who  liad  some  know'- 
ledge  of  the  art.  From  an  over  anxious  regai-d  to  his  morals,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  study  at  the  academy.  He,  nevertheless,  once,  about  his  twentieth  j'ear,  unknown 
to  his  father,  showed  some  of  his  drawings  to  the  keeper,  and  obtained  permission 
to  draw  as  a candidate  for  becoming  a student ; yet,  whatever  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers h.ave  advanced  to  the  contrary,  he  drew  there  only  three  nights ; though  he 
occasionally  attended  the  lectm-es. 

He  paid  some  attention  do  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  and  executed  many 
drawings,  both  of  the  skeleton  and  muscles.  He  also  drew  from  small  ca:^s  of  seve- 
ral antique  statuq^.  Some  of  these  productions,  including  the  only  one  he  ever  made 
at  the  academy,  which  was  from  the  statue  of  Meleager,  are  intlie  possession  of  the 
wTiter  of  these  memoirs.  ' * 

The  anatomy  of  the  horse  he  studied  from  the  excellent  W'ork  of  Stubbs,  whose 
prints  he  copied  in  Indian  ink,  and  wrote  the  names  of  the  bones  and  muscles  on  his 
drawings.  He  likewise  made  clay  models  from  Gainsborough’s  horse,  and  other  casts 
of  a similar  kind.  What  he  knew  of  perspective  was  acquired  from.tbe  Jesuits’ 
treatise  on  that  subject. 

If  one  considers  the  total  seclusion  from  society  in  vWiich  this  youth 
was  brought  up,  “ no  competitor  to  emulate,  no  companion  to  cheer  him 
in  the  toilsome  path  of  study,”  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  his  love  of  the 
art  he  pursued  was  almost  unquenchable.  In  the  extract  above  given 
it  is  siud  that  Morland  ilfever  drew  at  the  academy  more  than  three  nights. 
Mr.  Collins,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  in  very  eai-ly  life  ■ he  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  loose  and  vulgar  students  at  the  academy,  and  that  these 
fellow  students,  in  their  way  to  and  from  Somerset  House,  enticed  him  to 
frequent  a gin  shop  near  Exeter-change.  Mr.  Collins  also  tells  us,  that 
Morland,  while  in  his  father’s  house,  used  to  supply  his  extravagances *by 
the  sale  of  liis  paintings,  which  he  used  to  lower  from  his  window,  in  a 
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drawer  suspended  by  a string  to  his  companions  in  the  street.  This  storj', 
however,  is  wholly  unfounded ; for  Morland  had  no  companions. 

So  just  was  the  eye  of  our  young  artist,  and  so  remarkable  the  facility  of 
execution,  that  he  began  his  chalk  drawings  from  plaster  casts,  without 
previous  sketching,  and  seldom  had  occasion  to  make  alterations.  During 
his  residence  with  his  father,  he  painted  little  from  nature  ; but  from  a daily 
practice  of  copying  the  best  masters,  he  acquired  the  power  of  imitating 
them.  i\Ir.  Dawe  says  he  was  so  complete  a master  in  the  executive  part  ^ 
of  his  art,  that  it  might  be  called  his  native  language,  in  which  he  could  ' 
express  whatever  he  conceived.  That  Morland,  however,  did  not  always 
rely  upefc  the  accuracy  of  his  conceptions,  is  evident  from  several  anec- 
dotes which  occur  in  this  volume. 

When  siuTouiided.  by  companions,  that  would  have  entirely  impeded  the  pro- 
g'ress  of  other  men,  he  might.be  said  to  be  in  an  academy,  in  the  midst  of  mot.els. 
He  would  get  one  to  stand  for  a hand,  another  for  a liead,  an  attitude,  or  a figure, 
according  as  their  countenance  or  character  suited ; or  to  put  on  any  dress  he 
might  want  to  copy;  and  the  pictures  which  he  painted  about  this  time,  contain 
the  portraits  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  of  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lived.  Moi-land’s  wife  and  sisters  were  almost  his  only  female  models  ; 
hence  arose  his  want  of  vaidety  in  this  respect. 

tVIjeu  painting  his  juvenile  subjects,  he  would  invite  the  children  of  the  neigh, 
bourhood  to  play  about  in  his  room,  and  made  sketches  of  them  whenever  any  in- 
teresting situations  occurred;,  justly  observing,  tliat  to  take  them  thus,  in  their 
unconscious  moments,  is  the  best  mode  of  studying  their  peculiar  attitudes,  and 
to  catch  a thousand. various  graces,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a perfect 
idea  in  any  other  way.  Grown  persons  may  be  placed  in  appropriate  postures  ; but  witlx 
childi-en  this  is  not  practicable.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  one  of  Morland’s 
sketch  books,  containing  sev'eral  of  these  studies  ffq^n  children.  They  are  touched 
with  wonted  ^irit,  and  form  a sort  of  middle  style,  between  his  laboured  minute- 
ness while  with  his  father,  and  the  looseness  of  his  latter  drawings. 

He  copied  as  much  as  possible  immediately  from  nature.  When  he  painted  the 
Cherry  Giid,  he  had  an  ass  and  panniers  into  his  parlour ; and  while  employed  on 
stable  scenes,  he  often  scattered  str.aw  about  his  room.  If  he  wished  to  introduce 
a red  cloak,  or  any  other  garment  of  that  sort,  he  w'ould  place  a person  at  the 
window  to  watch  till  some  one  passed  that  appeared  likeh'  to  suit  his  pui’pose ; on 
which  he  sent  for  the  passenger  to  come  in,  while  he  made  a sketch,  and  mixed 
his  tints,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  reward  the  person  thus  called  upon  liberally. 
What  he  could  not  copy  immediately  from  nature,  was  supplied  by  a retentive  me- 
mory, and  acute  observation  of  the  scenes  iix  wliich  he  mingled. 

Morlatd  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  which  he  Could  turn  to  his  profes- 
sional advantage.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin  his  four  pictures  of  the 
Deserter,  a serjeant,  drummer,  and  soldier,  on  their  way  to  Dover  in  pur- 
suit of  deserters,  came  iti  for  a billet.  Morland  seeing  that  these  men  would 
answer  his  purpose,  treated  them  plentifully,  while  he  was  making  inqui- 
ries on  the  different  modes  of  recruiting,  with  every  particular  attendant  on 
the  trial  of  deserters  by  court-martial,  and  on  their  punishment.  He 
then  took  them  to  his  house,  where  he  gave  them  plenty  of  ale,  wine,  and 
tobacco,  and  caioused  with  them  all  night,  errt ploying  himself  busily  in 
sketching  and  noting  down  whatever  was  likely  to  serve  his  purpose. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  were  those  from  whom  Morland  principal- 
ly copied  whilst  at  his  father’s  house.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  ne- 
glectful of  modern  masters  of  the  British  school.  Of  Gainsborough’s  cele- 
brated picture  of  Pigs,  he  took  many  copies,  as  well  as  of  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds’s Garrick  between  tragedy  and  comedy.  He  likewise  copied  Fuseli’s 
Night-mare,  and  in  later  life  made  an  excellent  burlesque  of  it. 

Whilst  confined  to  the  roof  of  his  father,  almost  the  only  recreation 
wK-ch  Morland  enjoyed,  was  a Sunday  walk  with  Mr.  Philip  Dawe.  Oh 
these  occasions  he  fully  enjoyed  his  short-lived  liberty.  These  were  the 
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sweetest  days  of  his  life,  and  he  often  surveyed  them  in  i*etrospect,  says  his 
biographer,  with  melancholy  pleasure.  Free  from  restraint,  he  was  wild, 
and  bounded  like  the  roebuck.  His  appetites  were  easily  satisfied  ; he  was 
gay  and  independent,  and  with  all  so  frugal,  that  a pennyworth  of  ginger- 
bread would  suffice  him  a whole  day,  through  a walk  of  twenty  miles,  du- 
ring which  few  things  escaped  his  observation,  and  nothing  that  he  observed 
was  forgotten.  He  never  drew  upon  the  spot ; but  so  strong  and  accurate 
was  his  memory  concerning  objects  which  related  to  his  art,  that  he  would 
delineate  them  almost  to  identity,  after  an  interval  of  some  months. 

Immediately  after  Morland  became  his  own  master,  he  launched  into  that 
vortex  from  which  his  parents  had  so  sedulously  endeavoured  to  withhold 
him  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  not  immediately  finding  those 
dangers  with  which  he  had  been  threatened,  he  concluded  they  had  no 
exAtence,  and  the  more  he  could  throw  off  his  juvenile  fears,  the  more  he 
thought  himself  a man.  Unrestrained  by  timidity  or  by  virtue,  he  fre- 
quented the  lowest  haunts  of  vice  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  without 
any  associate  ; feariessly  getting  into  scrapes,  and  dexterously  getting  out 
of  them.  He  had  at  this  time  several  advantageous  proposals  ; but  his  aver- 
sion to  all  regular  application  made  him  reject  them,  observing  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  that  the  slavery  of  one  apprenticeship  was  quite  sufficient 
for  a man’s  life.  Several  of  his  mad  frolicks  are  related  in  these  memoirs, 
to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  desire  to  read  them. 

Morland’s  first  employer  was  an  Irishman  in  Drury-lane,  who  kept  him 
constantly  at  his  easel,  by  being  constantly  at  his  elbow.  His  meals  were 
carried  up  to  him  by  the  shop  boy;  and  when  his  dinner  was  brought,  which 
generally  consisted  of  sixpenny  worth  of  meat  from  a cook’s  shop,  and  a pint 
of  beer,  he  would  sometimes  venture  to  ask  if  he  might  have  a pennyworth 
of  pudding.  If  he  asked  for  five  shillings,  the  Hibernian  w'ould  reply : 
“ d’ye  think  I’m  made  of  money  ?”  and  gave  him  half  a crown.  Morland, 
however,  painted  pictures  enough  for  this  man  to  fill  a room,  and  the*price 
of  admittance  to  it  was  half  a crown. 

From  this  state  of  bondage  he  was  released  by  an  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Hill,  a lady  of  fortune  then  at  Margate,  to  paint  portraits  there  for  the 
season.  Morland  stole  away  from  his  employer,  went  to  Margate,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  first  connexions  there.  He  fell  in  love  w ith  Mrs. 
Hill’s  maid,  whom  he  ^as  on  the  brink  of  man-ying,  and  went  lo  France 
with  his  patroness.  In  a very  lively  and  characteristick  letter  written  from 
St.  Omers,  he  mentions  the  pressing  invitations  hfwhas  to  stay  and  paint  por- 
traits; intimates  his  intention  of  going  to  Lisle  ; afterwards  of  /laying  a visit 
to  London^  and  lastly,  of  returning  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a country 
W'hich  had  so  many  charms  for  him  as  France.  Morland  could  not  long 
exist,  however,  without  his  customary  companions.  He  went.no  further 
than  St.  Omers,  where  he  staid  only  a few  days,  and  returned  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Margate.  At  length  he  came  back  to  London,  ^vithout  any  fixed 
abode  or  employment.  He  was  now  rising  so  much  in  repute,  however, 
that  the  prints  engraved  from  his  pictures  had  an  unparalleled  sale,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  France  so  great  was  the  demand  for  them,  that  they 
were  frequently  reengfeved  there,  and  he  received  advantageous  proposals 
either  to  go  thither  and  paint,  or  send  over  his  pictures. 

The  two  great  cronies  of  Morland,  after  his  marriage  with  Mr.  Ward’s 
sister,  and  when  he  resided  at  Camden  Town,  were  a young  man  of  gen- 
teel manners,  named  Irwin,  and  one  Brooks,  a shoemaker,  broughf^  up 
in  the  lowest  scenes  of  dissipation.  Irwin  often  obtained  him  monev  on 
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account,  from  his  brother,  who  was  a man  of  fortune ; and  it  became  a 
frequent  practice  with  Morland  to  procure  money  in  advance  for  his  pic- 
tures, which  were  then  laid  aside,  as  no  principle  of  honesty  could  induce 
him  to  work  for  money  which  he  had  already  spent.  Morland  would 
never  offer  his  own  works  for  sale,  and  would  rather  take  a fourth  of  their 
value  than  submit  to  that  necessity.  Irwin  used  to  sell  his  pictures  for 
him,  and  receive  a large  share  of  the  produce.  Like  several  of  Morltuid’s 
companions,  this  young  man  sunk  under  his  debaucheries.  There  was 
scarcely  any  kind  of  depravity  with  which  Brooks  was  unacquainted. 
He  used  to  assist  Morland  in  escaping  from  his  creditors ; accompanied 
him  in  his  country  excursions  ; and  was  generally  intrusted  with  the  place 
of  his  retreat.  Morland  introduced  most  of  his  companions  into  his  pic- 
tures. In  that  of  the  “ Sportsman’s  Return,”  Brooks  is  represented  lean- 
ing out  of  his  stall.  Morland’s  easel  was  always  surrounded  with  his  J6w- 
lived  associates  of  horse-dealers,  boxers,  butchers,  shoemakers,  &c.  £Ie 
had  a wooden  frame  placed  across  his  room,  similar  to  that  in  a police 
office,  with  a bar  that  lifted  up,  allowing  those  to  pass  with  whom  he  had 
business.  In  this  manner  he  painted  some  of  his  best  pictures,  while  his 
companions  were  carousing  on  gin  and  red  herrings  around  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  eager  of  money:  possibly,  for  duns  and  necessity  follow 
close  upon  the  heels  of  profusion.  Two  or  three  anecdotes,  however,  are 
recorded  of  his  generosity.  It  is  impossible,  for  any  one  to  be  more  care- 
less of  money  than  Morland.  He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  giving  bills 
of  credit ; and  when  they  became  due,  he  rarely  had  the  cash  re^y  to 
discharge  them  ; although  in  the  zenith  of  fame  and  power,  he  would  earn 
from  seventy  to  a hundred  guineas  a week.  In  order  to  have  a note  of  twen- 
ty pounds  renewed  for  a fortnight,  he  has  been  known  to  ^ive  a painting 
that  has  been  immediately  sold  in  his  presence  for  ten  guineas.  ( 

Serjeant  Cockell  had  been  very  friendly  to  Morland,  and  offered  his  pro- 
fessipnal  assistance,  should  he  ever  want  it.  The  serjeant  was  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  his  pictures  which,  by  some  accident,  had  been  injured.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  Morland  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  his  house  and  retouch 
it,  nor  would  he  go  till  he  had  stipulated  with  Mr.  Wedd,  that  he  should 
not  be  obliged  to  receive  any  money.  Morland  went,  finished  the  picture, 
and  Mr.  Cockell  presented  him  with  a purse  of  guineas.  This  no  per- 
suasion cVAild  induce  him  to  accept,  but  so  much  did  he  mistrust  his  reso- 
lution, that  he  whispered  his  friend  Mr.  Wedd  not  to  leave  him,  lest  in  his 
absence  he  should  be  overcome  by  the  temptation.  There  is  something 
very  honourable  to  Morland’s  feelings  in  this  anecdote.  Mr.  Dawe,  who 
has  no  partialities  for  the  subject  of  his  biography,  puts  an  unworthy  con- 
struction upon  it,  without  the  slightest  probability  or  shadow  of  reason. 
Moi’land  clearly  felt  himself  to  be  unfit  company  for  gentlemen.  He  could 
not  submit  to  the  decent  restraints  of  civilized  and  polished  society ; and 
latterly  seems  t(/<  have  felt  quite  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a gentleman. 
Various  kinds  of  wine  and  refreshments  were  placed  for  him  upon, the  side- 
board, which  Morland  would  not  taste  while  either  serjeant  Cockell  or  his 
lady  was  present ; but  whenever  they  happened  to  leave  the  room,  he 
would  ask  his  brother  who  was  with  him,  to  male  haste  and  give  him 
some  burgundy  and  cake.  If  ladies  were  present  he  could  not  utter  a 
word,  while  his  extreme  confusion,  and  the  awkwardness  of  Iris  behaviour, 
were  truly  ludicrous.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Morland  was  advised  to 
claim  the  dormant  title  of  baronet,  which  had  been  conferred  on  one  of 
his  lineal  ancestors  by  Charles  II.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no 
emolument  attached  to  it,  but  on  the  contrary  that  much  expense  would 
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attend  the  process  of  assuming  it,  he  relinquished  the  distinction,  observing 
that  plain  George  Morland  would  always  sell  his  pictures,  and  there  was 
more  honour  in  being  a fine  painter  than  a titled  gentleman  ; that  he  would 
have  born  the  disgrace  of  a title,  had  there  been  any  income  to  accompany 
it ; but  as  matters  stood,  he  swore  he  would  wear  none  of  the  fooleries  of 
his  ancestors.  • 

Morland  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  domestick  habits,  and  his  irregu- 
j larities  are  sufficiently  known.  He  took  his  meals  whenever  he  was  hun- 
gry— beef  steaks  and  onions,  with  purl  and  gin  for  breakfast  at  7 o’clock  in 
the  morning.  He  would  dine  at  eleven  or  twelve,  or  three  or  four  o’clock 
as  it  happened : cooked  his  own  food,  eat  off  a chair  by  the  side  of  his 
easel,  while  in  the  same  apartment  were  to  be  seen  dogs  of  various  kinds, 
pidgeons  flying,  and  pigs  running  about.  The  person  of  Morland  is  thus 
described.  “ His  forehead  was  high,  with  the  frontal  veins  singularly  ap- 
pd^ent,  when  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  intense  thought ; his  eyes 
were  dark  hazel,  full,  and  somewhat  piercing ; his  nose  was  rather  aquiline, 
and  his  mouth  intelligent,  producing  altogether  a penetrating  and  expres- 
sive countenance.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  this  work  is  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  at  the  time  it  w'as  painted.”  He  had  some  knowledge  of 
musick,  a good  bass  voice,  an  excellent  ear,  practised  a little  on  the  piano 
forte  and  hautboy,  and  could  play  in  concert  on  the  violin. 

A few  of  the  concluding  pages  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  a critique 
on  the  works  of  Morland.  The  judgment  here  pronounced  by  a brother 
artist,  is  a severe  one.  Professional  men  are  the  best  qualified  to  appreciate 
its  justness.  When  young,  Morland  paid  some  attention  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  figure,  and  executed  many  drawings,  both  of  the  skeleton 
and  muscles ; he  also  drew  from  small  casts  of  several  antique  statues. 
* In  copying  th<?' Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  his  earliest  productions  were 
hard,  formal,  and  laboured.  He  nevertheless  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
higher  principles  of  composition,  colouring  and  chiaroscuro ; and  he  de- 
termined when  very  young,  to  throw  off  that  style  of  high  finishing  and 
minute  imitation,  in  which  his  father  so  sedulously  instructed  him.  When 
asked  whether  he  did  not  think  the  correct  manner  of  his  early  studies  ex- 
tremely impi’onng,  he  would  laughingly  reply,  “ what,  making  leaves 
like  silver  pennies  ?”  In  correcting  this  fault,  he  ran  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  He  found  What  effect  might  be  produced  by  a few  /trokes  of 
the  brush  ; and  the  adoption  of  a more  careless  manner  at  once  suited  his 
taste  and  indulged  his  indolence.  He  was  fearful  ff  becoming  a mannerist. 
With  other  artists  he  never  held  any  intercourse,  nor  had  he  prints  of 
any  kind  in  his  possession,  and  he  has  often  declared  that  he  would  not 
go  across  the  way  to  see  the  finest  assemblage  of  paintings  that  ever 
was  exhibited.  He  was  once  induced,  however,  to  make  a journey  with 
Mr.  Ward,  on  purpose  to  view  lord  Bute’s  collection ; but  having  saun- 
tered through  one  of  the  rooms,  he  refused  to  see  any* more,  declaring 
that  he  was  averse  to  contemplate  any  man’s  works,  lest  he  should  become 
an  imitator. 

After  making  some  general  remarks  on  the  works  of  Morland,  Mr. 
Dawe  has  given  us  s(ftue  curious  particulars  as  to  his  mode  of  painting. 
Despatch  was  his  principal  object.  He  never  made  a complete  sketch 
; for  the  plan  of  his  pictures,  and  if  he  made  any  at  all,  it  was  the  slightest 
possible.  Fie  introduced  the  objects  as  he  procured  the  models,  and  as 
they  first  happened  to  be  placed,  without  any  previous  plan  for  their^  ar- 
rangement. 
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He  generally  began  upon  the  canvass  with  the  chalk  or  brush  at  once,  sometimes 
even  without  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  paint,  inventing  as  he  proceeded  ; and 
he  would  paint  a picture  in  the  time  that  many  would  sp'end  in  seeking  for  a subject. 

Having  sketched  his  composition  in  a loose  manner,  if  any  thing  displeased  him 
he  altered  it,  and  began  immediately  to  paint  Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
he  could  no  longer  sec  to  finish,  he  would  frequently  plan  or  even  lay  in  two  or  three 
small  subjects.  A large  painting  he  would  dead  colour  in  a few  hours ; but  ffWn  not 
making  sketches  for  his  pictures,  they  themselves  were  often  nothing  more'  than 
sketches. 

It  is  a great  reproach  to  a painter  for  an  observer  to  be  able  to  foretell  what  kind  * 
of  picture  he  will  produce  from  a given  subject.  Though  Morland  was  not  exempt 
from  this  defect,  it  w'as  often  impossible  for  even  those  W'ho  saw  the  beginning  of  his 
pictures  to  predict  what  they  would  be  when  finished ; because  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  altered  repeatedly,  and  was  eager  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  accident 
might  suggest. 

When  he  found  his  knowledge  deficient  he  had  recourse  to  nature,  and  rfcver 
gave  himself  any  trouble  which  he  could  avoid.  If  perplexed  about  the  legs  Qf  a 
horse,  he  would  copy  them  from  life,  but  would  draw  the  legs  only.  As  he  never 
copied  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  seldom  drew  enough,  and  his  ani- 
mals are  often  incorrect  and  ill  put  together  ; for  never  having  pursued  any  regular 
course  of  study,  after  he  left  his  fatlier,  he  was  unable  to  draw  from  principle. 
Hence  arose  that  inequality  observable  in  his  pictures,  in  which  we  sometimes  meet 
with  parts  that  are  transcripts  of  nature,  tacked  to  others  that  would  disgrace  a 
novice  in  the  art,  notwithstanding  the  skill  he  possessed  in  adapting  those  which  he 
drew. 

He  was  extremely  dexterous  in  avoiding  fore-shortening,  and  similar  difficulties, 
and  when  they  were  unavoidable,  in  hiding  them  b}'  shade,  or  other  expedients.  If 
he  felt  himself  embarrassed  in  drawing  a figure,  he  would  throw  over  it  a carter’s 
frock,  and  as  often  as  he  could  he  concealed  the  extremities.  The  landscape  of  his 
back  grounds  he  also  drew  from  nature,  and  the  trees  and  ponds  can  still  be  pointed 
out,  in  the  fields  about  Camden  Town  which  he  introduced  in  the  pictures  he  exe- 
cuted while  he  resided  there.  When  he  painted  his  picture  of  Bii^-nesting  he  went 
to  Caen  Wood,  and  made  a drawing  of  the  trees,  and  the  rest  of  the  landscape. ' 

Latterly,  to  save  trouble,  he  in  general  contented  himself  with  making  only  a 
hasty  sketch,  and  mixing  his  tints  from  natui’e,  after  which  he  painted  much  from 
memory.  This  method,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  conducted,  led  to  that 
slight  and  slovenly  style  which  disgraced  too  many  of  his  performances.  Instead  of 
drawing  his  forms  correctly,  and  cop3ing  all  tlie  breaks,  and  other  incidental  varieties 
from  nature,  he  drew  every  thing  in  a loose  manner,  and  depended  on  accidents  of 
the  brush  to  vary  the  surface  and  contour. 

Morland  had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not  labour  but  touch, 
that  gives  the  appearance  of  finish.  But  instead  or  laying  a foundation  by 
correctness  of  drawing,  his  biographer  says  that  he  substituted  touch  for 
truth,  and  in  his  latter  fvorks,  made  his  execution  stand  for  evejy  thing 
else.  It  was  one  of  his  principles  that  a portion  of  pure  red  should  be  in- 
troduced somewhere  in  a picture.  Accordingly,  we  never  see  a landscape  of 
his  without  a red  coat,  cloak,  or  cap,  accompanied  with  a blue  jacket  or 
petticoat ; he  also  remarked,  that  there  should  be  a touch  of  Vermillion  in 
she  lips,  though  they  should  not  be  painted  entirely  with  it. 

His  gipsies  are  jihmirable,  since  in  them  vulgarity  of  character  is  appropriate. 

He  often  associated  with  them,  and  accompanied  by  Brooks,  has  lived  with  them 
for  several  days  together,  adopting  their  mode  of  life,  and  sleeping  with  them  in 
barns  at  night.  He  excels  likewise  in  bailiffs,  butchers,  ostlers,  post-boys,  rusticks, 
and,  in  short,  in  all  those  classes  of  society  where  we^.'ook  for  any  thing  rather 
than  refinement. 

In  conversation  pieces,  and  other  tranquil  scenes,  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  arc 
w'ell  conceived.  It  is  the  state  that  succeeds  exertion  in  which  Morland  excels  ; such 
as  the  Labourer’s  Luncheon,  the  Return  from  Market,  the  Weary  Travellers,  the 
Tired  Cart  Horse,  Baiting  tlie  Horses,  Watering  Cattle,  and  a multitude  of  similar 
subjticts.  His  various  Stable  Scenes,  Publick-house  doors,  and  Gipsies  Reposing 
are  also  of  this  description.  A few  exceptions,  indeed,  he  has  afforded,  as  his  iVlall 
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Coach  in  a storm,*  and  his  sketch  of  Rubbing  Down  the  Post  Horse.  In  such  in- 
stances the  positions  are  sometimes  well  imagined,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  action 
to  the  parts. 

He  therefore  in  general  chose  quiescent  attitudes  for  his  horses  and  other  animals. 
He  felt  his  deficiency  in  anatomical  knowledge,  and  was  careful  not  to  expose  it  by 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  represent  actions  in  which  he  could  not  place  his  model. 
He  succeeded  best  in  those  animals  that  required  least  correctness  of  drawing, 
sucli  as  pigs,  Guinea  pigs,  sheep,  asses,  and  rabbits ; in  these,  indeed,  he  is  often 
exti-emelv  happy  ; for  no  artist  ever  painted  such  subjects  with  greater  feeling.  He 
t avoided  the  delicate  proportions  of  the  horse,  by  selecting  such  as  were  old,  rough, 
and  clumsy.  A white  horse  was  a favourite  object  witli  him,  as  it  must  be  with  every 
painter,  from  its  aflbrding  a mass  of  light,  with  a most  desirable  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  colouring,  owing  to  the  variety  of  yellow  and  other  tints  with  which  it  is 
diversified.  Indeed,  an  old  white  horse  of  this  description  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque objects  to  be  met  with  in  rustick  sceneiy. 

Ik  would  be  committing  an  unreasonable  trespass  to  proceed  further  in 
th^e  extracts.  Mr.  Dawe  has  exafnined  Morland’s  style  of  painting  with 
a critical  and  professional  eye,  and  it  is  not  without  confidence  that  we  refer 
such  of  our  readers  to  his  volume,  as  may  be  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  They  will  find  it  very  amusing,  and  well  written. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK EXTR.VCl'. 

Sermons  on  several  subjects  ; by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Pale}',  D.  D.  Sub-Dean  of  Lincoln, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Rector  of  Bishop  Weannouth.  8vo.  535  pp.  Sunder- 
land ; printed  1806 Pliiladelphia,  republished,  Hopkins  and  Earle,  1 vol.  8vo. — 

price  §1.  87 1-2. 

PREFIXED  to  this  volume  is  an  extract  from  the  tvill  of  the  excel- 
, lent  author,  int  the  following  words  : 

If  my  life  had  been  continued,  it  was  my  intention  to  print  at  Sunderland  a col- 
lection of  Sermons — five  hundred  copies,  to  be  distributed  gratis  in  the  parish — to 
deliver  them  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  to  print  and  distribute  one  copy  in  a family — first  to 
those  who  frequent  church,  then  to  farmers’  families  in  the  country,  then  to  suck 
poorer  families  as  have  a person  who  can  read,  or  are  likely  to  read  tliem.  1 would 
not  have  the  said  sermons  printed  for  sale. 

Having  received  a copy  some  time  ago,  by  favour  of  a very  kind  friend, 
and  finding,  on  examination,  that  the  discourses  are  truly  worthy  of  the 
character  and  talents  of*the  author,  we  applied  to  the  person  to  whom  we 
were  indebted,  for  leave  to  give  a publick  account  of  them.  By  some  acci- 
dent, this  letter  received  no  answer,  and  we  remained  in  suspense,  between 
our  unwillingness  to  withhold  from  our  readers  the  excellent  instruction 
we  might  thus  give  them,  and  the  point  of  honour,  with  respect  to  the 
executors  of  the  author ; who,  for  some  reason,  not  easily  to  be  guessed, 
forbid  them  to  be  printed  for  sale.  At  length,  seeing  them  advertised  as 
published,  our  scruples  were  at  an  end ; but  now  again  a doubt  seems  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  publication.!  Finally,  however,  we  c^lhere  to  our  last 
resolution  ; for  published  they  must  be  at  some  time  or  other,  and  nothing 
but  good  can  be  produced  by  encouraging  the  ardour  of  the  publick  to  has- 
ten that  event.  If  this  be  in  the  smallest  degree  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  friend  who  sent  th?m,  the  fault  must  rest  with  him,  for  leaving  our 

* A print  which  was  highly  admired  by  Girtin,  who  having  been  requested  to 
make  a companion  to  it,  after  stud}ing  it  for  some  time,  threw  down  his  pencil,  ex- 
claiming— That  he  could  not  do  any  thing  like  it. 

•{•We  are  told  that  it  has  been  stopped  by  the  executors.  In  compliance  witlf  the 
duty  of  that  office  they  are  doubtlessly  obliged  to  do  so  ; but  it  is  a misfortune  to  the 
publick  that  such  was  the  determination  of  the  author. 
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question  unanswered  ; but  in  the  effect  we  must  cordially  rejoice  ; for  to 
have  been  enjoined  silence,  on  such  a subject,  would  have  been  very 
painful. 

VVe  have  very  carefully  read  the  discourses,  and  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  not  inferiour  in  value  and  impoi'tance  to  any 
prior  work  of  the  learned  and  acute  author.  The  style,  it  is  true,  has  not 
received  all  the  polish  which  he  was  capable  of  bestowing  on  it,  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  principal  reason  why  he  determined  to  restrict  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  volume.  It  has  indeed,  a plainness,  apparently  studied,  to 
assist  the  comprehension  of  the  class  in  which  he  intended  the  volume  to 
be  published.  There  is  merit,  however,  far  above  that  of  style,  which 
some  of  these  discourses  possess  in  the  highest  degree,  that  of  elucidating 
difficult  points  in  a manner,  clear,  original  and  convincing.  The  talent  to 
perform  this  was  possessed  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  so  very  eminent  a way,  k’hat 
no  person  who  knows  his  other  works  will  be  surprised  at  the  fact ; yet, 
even  they  who  estimate  his  powers  at  the  highest,  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  expected  so  much  light,  as  he  has  been  enabled  to  throw  upon  that 
most  important  as  well  as  difficult  subject,  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  doctrine  being  so  momentous  to  every  Christian,  and 
so  decisive,  when  rightly  understood,  against  the  vain  pretensions  of  en- 
thusiasts, shall  take  the  lead  in  our  account  of  the  volume,  after  we  have 
merely  premised  that  the  whole  number  of  sermons  is  thirty  five,  and  that 
they  are  all  instructive,  and  not  only  pious,  but  calculated  to  inspire  the 
zeal  and  fervour  of  true  piety. 

In  giving  unqualified  praise  to  these  discourses  we  have  gratified  our 
own  feelings,  and,  since  the  writer  is  no  more,  we  cannot  be  suspected  of 
a wish  to  flatter.  With  respect  to  the  works  of  authors  of  established 
fame,  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a foreign  critick,  that  reviewers  are 
placed  in  a kind  of  dilemma.  If  they  give  only  praise,  they  are  thought  to 
flatter,  or  to  be  influenced  by  mere  regard  to  a name ; if  they  censure,  they 
are  often  accused  of  envy. 

“ Nam  cum  nil  nisi  laudandum  in  libro  repererit,  in  adulationis  levitatisque  suspici- 
onem  incurrat : cum  vero  reprehendenda  qusdam  notaverit,  invidiae  obtrectationisque 
crimen  suscipiat.”  But,  with  the  same  elegant  writer,*  we  can  say : “ Nos  hunc 
scrupulum  ipsi  nobis  antea  exemimus,  quam  ad  censuras  scribendas  accederemus ; 
statuenteanobis  banc  legem,  ut  in  omnibus  judiciis  sentei^tiisque  nostris  unam  Terita- 
tern  coleremus,  eamque  sanctam  inviolatamque  servaremus,  et  in  neutram  partem  ab 
ea  discederemus.” 

(V 


ORIGINAL  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

American  Ornithology ; or  the  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States,  il> 
lustrated  with  pfe,tes,  engraved  and  coloured  from  original  Drawings  taken  from 
nature.  By  Alexander  Wilson.  Imperial  quarto,  pp.  160.  vol.  i.  price  12  dollars. 
Pliiladelphia,  published  by  Bradford  and  Inskeep. 

UNDER  a plain,  unassuming  title-page,  we  have  been  surprised  with 
the  appearance  and  contents  of  the  first  volume  of^a  new  work,  which,  if 
continued  through  the  succeeding  volumes  in  the  same  style  of  elegance, 
and  with  equal  fidelity  to  nature,  will  not  only  do  honour  to  the  individual 
and  the  country  that  gave  it  birth,  but  may  serve  as  a model  to  the  Ornitholo- 
gistj  of  Europe,  where  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  surpassed.  The  advantages 

♦ Wyftenbach,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Critka,  vol-  i part  4. 
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of  correct,  well  coloured  engravings,  in  books  of  this  kind,  are  so  many, 
and  their  effects  so  great,  that  they  seem  almost  indispensable.  In  a few 
moments  they  speak  more  to  the  understanding,  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  than  could  be  conveyed  in  a volume  by  words ; and  the  impressions 
are  not  only  received  with  more  pleasure,  but  rendered  much  more  lasting. 
When  to  these  are  added  interesting  details  of  the  objects  themselves,  in 
language  at  once  familiar  and  elegant,  the  labours  of  the  writer  are  entitled 
^ to  the  good  wishes,  at  least,  of  every  man  of  taste,  and  friend  to  literature. 
The  present  work^  of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  account,  has  every 
claim  to  the  above  merits.  The  engravings  are  not  only  executed  with 
the  superiour  skill  and  precision  of  the  two  distinguished  artists  whose 
names  they  bear  [Messrs.  Lawson  and  Murray]  but  are  coloured  in  such 
a manner  as  to  have  all  the  effect  of  rich  paintings  in  water  colours  ; while 
in  Ae  descriptive  part  the  author  has  shown  himself  fully  competent  to, 
ani#  familiar  with,  his  subject. 

The  motives  and  designs  of  the  writer  are  thus  avowed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. To  the  arguments  he  urges  on  behalf  of  his  subject  we  cheerfully 
yield  our  assent. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  intended  to  comprehend  a description  and 
representation  of  every  species  of  our  native  birds,  from  the  shores  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Atlantick  ocean  to  the  interiour 
of  Louisiana.  These  will  be  engraved  in  a style  superiour  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
hitherto  published  and  coloiu-ed  from  nature,  with  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  true  tints  of  the  original. 

The  bare  account  of  scientifick  names,  colour  of  bills,  claws,  feathers,  &c. 
would  form  but  a dry  detail ; neither  in  a publication  of  the  present  kind,  where  every 
species  is  faithfully  figured  and  coloured,  is  a long  and  minute  description  of  the 
form  and  feathers,  absolutely  necessary — This  would,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be 

like  introducing  a gentleman  to  company,  with  “ ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr. 

* has  on  a blue  coat — white  pantaloons — hussar  boots,”  (Jc.  &c.  while  a single  glance 
of  the-eye  over  the  person  himself  told  us  all  this  before  the  orator  had  time  to  open 
his  mouth,  so  infinitely  more  rapidly  do  ideas  reach  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  than  by  that  of  the  ear.  But  as  time  may  prey  on  the  best  of  colours,  what  is 
necessary  in  this  respect  will  by  no  means  be  omitted,  that  the  figures  and  descrip, 
tions  may  mutually  corroborate  each  other.  It  is  also  my  design  to  enter  more 
largely  than  usual  into  the  manners  and  disposition  of  each  respective  species ; to 
become,  as  it  were,  their  faithful  biographer,  and  to  delineate  their  various  peculiari- 
ties, in  character,  song,  building,  economy,  &c.  as  lar  as  my  own  observations  have 
extended,  or  tlie  kindness  o?  others  m.ay  furnish  me  with  materials. 

The  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  exhibits  a rich  display  of  the  most  splen- 
did colours,  from  the  green,  silky,  gold-be-spangled  down  of  the  minute  Humming 
Bird,  scarce  three  inches  in  extent,  to  the  black,  copper^  wings  of  the  gloomy  Con- 
dor of  sixteen  feet,  who  sometimes  visits  our  northern  regions — a numerous  and 
powerful  band  of  songsters,  that  for  sweetness,  variety,  and  melody,  are  surpassed 
by  no  country  on  eartli — an  everchanging  scene  of  migration  from  torrid  to  temperate, 
and  from  northern  to  southern  regions,  in  quest  of  suitable  seasons,  food,  and  ch- 
mate  ; and  such  an  amazing  diversity  in  habit,  economy,  form,  disposition  and  facul- 
ties, so  uniformly  hereditary  in  each  species,  and  so  completely  jdequate  to  their 
peculiar  wants  and  convenience,  as  to  overwhelm  us  with  astonishment  at  the  powez’, 
wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ! 

In  proportion  as  we  become  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  our  visits  to,  and 
residence  in  the  country,  become  more  and  more  agreeable.  Formerly,  on  such  oc- 
casions, we  found  ourselve*  in  solitude,  oi-,  with  respect  to  the  feathered  tribes,  as 
it  were  in  a strange  country,  where  the  manners,  language  and  faces  of  all  were 
either  totally  overlooked,  or  utterly  unknown  to  us.  Now,  we  find  ourselves  among 
interesting  and  well  known  neighbours  and  acquaintances : and,  in  the  notes  of 
every  songster,  recognise  with  satisfaction,  the  voice  of  an  old  fi’iend  and  compa- 
nion. A study  thus  tending  to  midtiply  our  enjoyments  at  so  cheap  a rate,  and  to 
lead  us,  by  such  pleasing  gradations,  to  the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  G%at 
First  Cause,  the  Father  and  Preserver  of  all,  can  neither  be  idle  nor  useless,  but  is 
worthy  of  rational  beingsj  and  doubtless  agreeable  to  the  Deity. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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The  descriptive  part  of  the  book  commences  with  the  history  of  the 
Blue  Jay^  a well  known  American  species.  The  figure  of  this  bird,  given 
in  the  plate,  is  truly  elegant,  and  seems  a perfect  copy  from  nature.  Its 
peculiarities  are  detailed  with  a great  deal  of  minuteness-  Noisy  restless- 
ness, depredations  in  the  corn  fields  and  among  the  nests  of  other  smaller 
birds,  appear  the  most  prominent  features  of  its  character. 

Of  all  the  birds  he  is  tlie  most  bitter  enemy  to  the  owl.  No  sooner  has  he  disco- 
vered the  retreat  of  one  of  these  than  he  summons  the  whole  feathered  fr.aternity 
to  Ids  assistance,  who  surround  the  glimmering  solitaire,  and  attack  him  from  all  * 
sides,  raising  such  a shout  as  may  be  heard,  in  a still  day,  more  than  half  a mile 
olf.  When  in  my  hunting  excursions  I have  passed  near  this  scene  of  tumult, 

I have  imagined  to  myself  that  I heard  the  insulting  party  venting  their  respective 
charges  with  all  the  virulency  of  a Billingsgate  mob ; the  owl,  meanwhile,  returning 
every  compliment  with  a broad,  goggling  stare.  The  war  becomes  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  owl  at  length  forced  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  is  followed  by  his  whole^’ain 
of  persecutors,  until  driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  jvu’isdiction.  j,, 

But  the  blue  jay  himself  is  not  guiltless  of  similar  depredations  with  the  owl, 
and  becomes  in  his  turn  the  very  tyrant  he  detested,  when  he  sneaks  through  the 
woods,  as  he  frequently  does,  and  among  the  thickets  and  hedge  rows,  plundering 
every  nest  he  can  find  of  its  eggs,  tearing  up  the  callow  young  by  piecemeal,  and 
spreading  alarm  and  sorrow  around  him.  The  cries  of  the  distressed  parents  soon 
bring  together  a number  of  interested  spectators  (for  birds  in  such  circumstances 
seem  truly  to  sjunpathize  with  each  other)  and  he  is  sometimes  attacked  with  such 
spirit  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a speedy  reti’eat. 

He  will  sometimes  assault  small  birds,  with  the  intention  of  killing  and  devouring 
them  ; an  instance  of  which  I myself  once  witnessed,  over  a piece  of  woods  near  the 
borders  of  Schuylkill ; where  I saw  liim  engaged  for  more  tlian  five  minutes  pursuing 
what  I took  to  be  a species  of  Motacilla  (M.  Maculosa,  Yellow  Rump)  wheeling-, 
darting,  and  doubling  in  tlie  air,  and  at  last,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  got  disappointed, 
in  the  escape  of  his  intended  prey.  In  times  of  great  extremity  when  his  hoard  or 
magazine  is  frozen  up,  buried  in  snow,  or  perhaps  exhausted,  he  becomes  very  vo- 
racious, and  will  make  a meal  of  wlmtever  carrion  or  other  animal  substances  comes  < 
in  the  way,  and  has  been  found  regaling  himself  on  the  bowels  of  a robin  [Tui-dus 
migratorius]  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  it  was  shot. 

These  traits  are  somewhat  softened  by  the  following,  which  are  evidently 
drawn  from  nature. 

There  are,  however,  individual  exceptions  to  this  general  character  for  plunder 
and  outrage,  a proneness  for  which  is  probably  often  occasioned  by  the  wants  and 
irritations  of  necessitJ^  A blue  jay,  which  I have  kept  for  some  time,  and  with 
whom  I am  on- terms  of  familiarity,  is  in  reality  a very  ^table  example  of  mildness 
of  disposition  and  sociability  of  manners.  An  accident  m the  woods  first  put  me  in. 
possession  of  this  bird,  while  in  full  plumage,  and  in  high  health  and  spirits.  I car- 
ried him  home  with  me,  and  put  him  into  a cage  already  occupied  by  a golden-winged 
woodpecker  [Picus  Aurallis]  where  he  was  saluted  with  such  rudeness,  and  re- 
ceived such  a drubbing  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  entering  his  premises,  that, 
to  save  Ills  life,  I was  obliged  to  take  him  out  again.  I then  put  him  into  another 
cage,  where  the  only  tenant  was  a female  Oriolus  Spurius  [bastard  Baltimore.] 
She  also  put  on  airs  of  alarm,  as  if  she  considered  herself  endangered  and  insulted 
b}' the  intrusion;  the  jay  meanwhile  sat  mute  and  motionless  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  either  dubiq^is  of  his  own  situation,  or  willing  to  allow  time  for  the  fears  of 
his  neighbour  to  subside.  Accordingly,  in  a few  minutes,  after  displaying  various 
threatening  gestures  (like  some  of  those  Indians  we  read  of  in  their  fii-st  interviews 
with  the  whites)  she  began  to  make  her  approaches,  but  with  great  circumspection, 
and  readiness  for  retreat.  Seeing,  however,  the  jay  begin  to  pick  up  some  crumbs 
of  broken  chesnuts,  in  a humble  and  peaceable  way,  she*also  descended,  and  began 
to  do  the  same  ; but  at  the  slightest  motion  of  her  new  guest,  wheeled  round  and 
put  herself  on  the  defensive.  All  this  ceremonious  jealousy  vanished  before  evening ; 
and  they  now  roost  together,  feed,  and  play  together,  in  perfect  harmony  and  good 
humour.  When  the  jay  goes  to  drink,  his  messmate  very  impudently  jumps  into 
the  saucer  to  wash  herself,  throwing  the  water  in  showers  over  her  companion, 
wnf)  bears  it  all  patiently ; venturing  now  and  then  to  take  a sip  between  every  splash, 
without  beti-aying  the  smallest  token  of  irritation.  On  the  contrary  he  seems  to 
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take  pleasure  in  his  little  fellow-prisoner,  allowing  her  to  pick  (which  she  does  very 
gently)  about  his  whiskers,  and  to  clean  his  claws  from  the  minute  fragments  of 
chesnuts  which  happen  to  adhere  to  them.  This  attachment  on  the  one  part,  and 
mild  condescension  on  the  other,  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  the  effect  of  mutual  mis- 
fortunes, which  are  found  not  only  to  knit  mankind,  but  many  species  of  inferiour 
animals,  more  closely  together,  and  show's  that  the  disposition  of  the  blue  jay  may 
be  humanized,  and  rendered  susceptible  of  affectionate  impressions,  even  for  those 
birds  which  in  a state  of  nature  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  a meal  of. 

The  Baltimore  Bii-d  [Oriolus  Baltimorus]  or  Hanging  Bird,  is  particu- 
* larly  described.  The  extent  of  its  range,  the  singular  formation  of  its 
nest,  and  the  errours  of  European  writers  respecting  its  manners,  are 
fully  discussed.  The  author  has  also  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  given  us  a 
specimen  of  his  poetical  talents,  which  we  could  have  wished  had  been 
still  more  numerously  interspersed.  The  circumstances  of  building  and 
incAation  are  thus  delineated. 

• High  on  j'on  poplar  clad  in  glossiest  green. 

The  orange,  black  capped  Baltimore  is  seen. 

The  broad  extended  boughs  still  please  him  best, 

Beneath  their  bending  skirts  he  hangs  his  nest ; 

There  his  sweet  mate,  secure  from  every  harm 
Broods  o’er  her  spotted  store  and  wraps  them  warm  j 
Lists  to  the  noontide  hum  of  busy  bees. 

Her  partner’s  mellow  song,  the  brook,  the  breeze  ; 

These  day  by  day  the  lonely  hours  deceive. 

From  dewy  mom  to  slow  descending  eve. 

Tw'o  W'eeks  elapsed,  behold  a helpless  crew  ! 

Claim  all  her  care  and  her  affection  too  ; 

On  w'ings  of  love  th’  assiduous  nurses  fly. 

Flowers,  leaves,  and  boughs  abundant  food  supply ; 

Glad  chants  their  guardian  as  abroad  he  goes. 

And  waving  breezes  rock  them  to  repose. 

' The  Wood  Thrush  is  represented  as  a “ sweet  and  solitary  songster.’’ 
His  character  is  thus  described  on  his  first  arrival  in  spring. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  morning,  mounting  to  the  top  of  some  tall 
tree  that  rises  from  a low,  thick  shaded  part  of  the  woods,  he  pipes  his  few  but  clear 
and  musical  notes  in  a kind  of  ecstacy ; the  prelude,  or  symphony  to  which,  strongly 
resembles  the  double-tonguing  of  a German  flute,  and  sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a 
small  bell ; the  whole  song  consists  of  five  or  six  parts,  the  last  note  of  each  of 
which  is  in  such  a tone  as  to  leave  the  conclusion  evidently  suspended.  The  finale 
is  finely  managed,  and  witl^such  charming  effect  as  to  sooth  and  tranqudlize  the 
mind,  and  to  seem  sw'eeter  and  mellower  at  each  successive  repetition.  Rival  song- 
sters, of  the  same  species,  challenge  each  other  from  different  parts  of  the  wood, 
seeming  to  vie  for  softer  tones  and  more  exquisite  responses.  During  the  burning 
heat  of  the  day  they  are  comparatively  mute  ; but  in  the*evening  the  same  melody 
is  renewed,  and  continued  long  after  sunset.  Those  w'ho  visit  our  woods,  or  ride 
out  into  the  country  at  these  hours,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  w'ill  be  at 
no  loss  to  recognise,  from  the  above  description,  this  pleasing  musician.  Even  in 
dark,  wet,  and  gloomy  weather,  when  scarce  a single  chirp  is  heard  froiq  any  other 
bird,  the  clear  notes  .of  the  Wood  Thrush  thrill  through  the  dropping  woods,  from 
morning  to  night ; and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  sadder  the  Jay  the  sweeter  is 
his  song. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  Wood  Thrush  are  low,  thick-shaded  hollows, 
through  w'hich  a small  brook  or  rill  meanders,  overhung  with  alder  bushes  that  are 
mantled  with  wild  vines.  Near  such  a scene  he  generally  builds  his  nest,  in  a laurel 
or  alder  bush.  Outwardly*  is  composed  of  withered  beech  leaves  of  the  preceding 
3'eai',  laid  at  bottom  in  considerable  quantities,  no  doubt  to  prevent  damp  and  mois- 
ture from  ascending  through,  being  generally  built  in  low  wet  situations  ; above  these 
are  layers  of  knotty  stalks  of  withered  grass,  mixed  with  mud,  and  smoothl)-  plaster- 
ed, above  which  is  laid  a slight  lining  of  fine,  black,  fibrous  roots  of  plants.  The  eggs 
are  four,  sometimes  five,  of  a uniform  light  blue,  without  any  spots.  ^ 

The  Wood  Thrush  appears  always  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  is  of  a shj',  retired,  un- 
obtrusive disposition.  AVith  the  modesty  of  true  merit  he  charms  you  with  his  song. 
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blit  is  content  and  even  solicitous  to  be  concealed.  He  delights  to  trace  the  irregu- 
lar windings  of  the  brook,  where,  by  the  luxuriance  of  foliage,  the  sun  is  completely 
shut  out,  or  only  plays  in  a few  interrupted  beams  on  the  glittering  surface  of  the  water. 

The  history  of  the  Robin  [Turdus  Migratorius]  is  accompanied  by  a 
striking  representation  of  that  well  known  bird,  which  we  instantly  recog- 
nise. But  the  Gold-winged  Woodpecker  [Picus  Auratus]  challenges  still 
more  our  attention.  This  bird,  we  are  told,  has  been  described  by  Eu- 
ropeans, as  forming  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Cuckoos  and  Wood- 
peckers, having  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  ‘ 
arranged  by  several  eminent  ornithologists  with  the  Cuckoo.  This  notion 
Mr.  Wilson  endeavours  to  prove  to  be  without  foundation,  by  a minute  de- 
scription of  the  conformation  of  the  tongue  of  the  species,  the  tail-feathers, 
manners,  food,  mode  of  constructing  its  nest,  and  a variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances. He  attempts  also,  and  with  considerable  humour  and  effcict, 
to  vindicate  this  species  from  the  aspersions  thrown  on  the  whole  of  Jhe 
woodpecker  tribe,  in  the  well  known  philipick  of  Buflfon.  The  following 
are  the  passages  we  refer  to. 

The  abject  and  degraded  character  which  the  count  de  BufFon,  with  equal  elo- 
quence and  absurdity,  has  drawn  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Woodpeckers,  belongs  not  to 
the  elegant  and  sprightly  bird  now  before  us.  How  far  it  is  applicable  to  any  of 
them  will  be  examined  hereafter.  He  is  not  “ constrained  to  drag  out  an  insipid 
existence  in  boring  the  bark  and  hard  fibres  of  trees  to  extract  his  prey for  he 
frequently  finds  in  the  loose  mouldering  ruins  of  an  old  stump  (the  capital  of  a na- 
tion of  pismires)  more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a whole  week.  Be  cannot 
be  said  to  “ lead  a mean  and  gloomy  life,  without  an  intermission  of  labour,”  who 
usually  feasts  by  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  and  spends  the  early  and  sweetest  hours 
of  morning  on  tlie  highest  peaks  of  the  tallest  trees,  calling  on  his  mate  or  compa- 
nions ; or  pm’suing  and  gamboling  with  them  round  the  larger  limbs  and  body  of  the 
tree  for  hours  together;  for  such  are  really  his  habits.  Can  it  be  said  that  “neces- 
sity never  grants  an  interval  of  sound  repose”  to  that  bird,  who,  while  other  tribes 
are  exposed  to  all  the  peltings  of  the  midnight  storm,  lodges  diy  and  secure  in  a 
snug  chamber  of  his  own  constructing;  or  that  “the  narrow  circumference  of  a tree 
circumscribes  his  dull  round  of  life,”  who,  as  seasons  and  inclination  inspire,  roams 
from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone,  feasting  on  the  abundance  of  various  regions  ? 
Or  is  it  a proof  that  “ his  appetite  is  never  softened  by  delicacy  of  taste’’  because 
he  so  often  varies  his  bill  of  fare,  occasionally  preferring  to  animal  food  the  rich 
milkiness  of  young  Indian  corn,  and  the  wholesome  and  nourishing  berries  of  the 
wild  cherry,  sour  gum,  and  red  cedar  ? Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  him  given  in  the  plate,  and  say  whether  h^  looks  be  “ sad  and  me- 
lancholy^' It  is  truly  ridiculous  and  astonishing  that  sucn  absurdities  should  escape 
the  lips  or  pen  of  one  so  able  to  do  justice  to  the  respective  merits  of  every  spe- 
cies ; but  Bufibn  had  too  often  a favourite  theory  to  prop  up,  that  led  him  insensibly 
astray  ; and  so,  forsooth,  tf.!e  whole  family  of  woodpeckers  must  look  sad,  sour,  anil 
be  miserable,  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  a whimsical  pliilosopher  who  takes  it  into  his 
head  that  they  are,  and  ought  to  be  so. 

But  the  count  is  not  the  only  European  who  has  misrepresented  and  traduced  this 
beautiful  bird.  One  has  given  him  brown  legs,*  another  a yellow  neck,f  a third 
has  declared  him  a cuckoo  ;t  and  in  an  English  translation  of  Linnaeus’s  System  of 
Nature,  lately  pu^ilished,  he  is  characterized  as  follows  : “ Body  striated  with  black 
and  grey ; cheeks  red ; chin  black ; never  "climbs  on  trees  ;”§  which  is  just  as  cor- 
rect as  if  in  describing  the  human  species  we  should  say — skin  striped  with  black 
and  green ; cheeks  blue ; chin  orange ; never  walks  on  foot.  See.  The  pages  of  na- 
tural history  should  resemble  a faithful  mirror,  in  which  mankind  may  recognise 
the  true  images  of  the  living  originals ; instead  of  w^iich  we  find  this  depart- 
ment of  them,  too  often,  like  the  hazy  and  rough  medium  of  wretched  window 
glass,  through  whose  crooked  protuberances  every  thing  appears  so  strangely  dis- 
torted, that  one  scarcely  knows  their  most  intimate  neighbours  and  acquaintances. 

(to  be  continued.) 

^ * See  Encyc.  Brit.  Art.  Picus.  f Latham.  f Klein.  § P.  griseo  nigroqnt 
transversim  striatus.”——“  truncos  arborum  non  scarxdii"  Ind.  Orn.  vol.  i.  p.  * 
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THE  HINDOO  CITY,  DHUBOY. 

The  following  description  of  the  once  celebrated  Hindoo  city,  Dhuboy,  situated  to 
the  northward  of  Baroach,  is  entirely  new  to  the  European  world.  \Ve  have  reason 
tObelieve  that  there  are  in  India  many  cities,  now  fallen  from  their  original  splen- 
<^ur,  or  even  in  ruins,  which  formerly  boasted  of  their  illustrious  residents,  and 
tneir  own  magnificence.  They  deserve  the  attention  of  the  curious,  as  marking 
the  manners  of  a part  of  mankind  ; and  even  the  histories  of  their  foundations  are 
not  without  interest,  as  they  manifest  the  mode  of  narration  adopted  by  tlie  natives ; 
and  their  traditionary  variations  from  simple  truth. 

DHUBOY  is  a Hindoo  city,  that  can  boast  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
mains of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  fortifications  which  surround  it  are  ‘ 
nearly  three  miles  in  circumference;  and  the  ancient  parts,  that  yet  remain, 
are  constructed  in  an  elegant  and  costly  manner,  being  formed  entirely  of  a 
beautiful  hewn  stone,  having  a covered  piazza,  supported  by  pillars  and 
pilasters  that  are  formed  of  triangular  stones,  and  are  adorned  by  very  curi- 
ous sculpture. 

The  four  principal  entrances,  or  gates  of  the  city,  are  yet  more  magni- 
ficently decorated,  and  exhibit  a more  expensive,  and  valuable  species  of 
workmanship,  particularly  that  vVhich  opens  toAvards  the  east.  This  is  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  gate  of  diamonds. 

Many  lacks  of  rupees  were  expended  upon  the  decorations  of  this  gate 
alone  ; and  so  great  is  the  profusion  of  carved  work  and  fine  basso-relievos, 
and  for  the  Indian  style  of  sculpture,  they  are  so  admirably  executed,  that 
the  most  superficial  and  idle  spectator  must,  of  necessity,  be  forcibly  struck 
by  its  magnificent  appearance. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  justly  celebrated  city,  a spacious  tank  of  the  purest 
water  expands  its  broaa  and  placid  surface,  which  is  adorned  several 
small  but  beautiful  islands,  bearing  groves  of  trees  that  are  clothed  by  an 
eternal  verdure.  ^ 

This  artificial  tank  is  surrounded,  for  the  greatest  part,  by  flights  of  mar- 
ble steps,  which  descend  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  water.  It  was  originally 
made  for  a reservoir  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  form- 
ed at  a vast  expense.  Notwithstanding  it  adorns  the  centre  of  a. large  city, 
and  that  containing  many  very  considerable  manufactures,  the  banks  are 
ornamented  by  beautiful  groves  of  mango  and  tamarind  ti^es,  that  suspend 
their  luxurious  foliage  and  fruits  over  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  tank  ; 
while  all  around,  trees  of  the  same  species  are  seen  overshadowing  the 
Hindoo  pagodas  and  splendid  houses  of  the  Brahmans,  who  are^  very  nu- 
merous class  of  people  m Dhuboy. 

I have  seldom  seen  so  interesting  a spectacle  as  is  to  be  observed  almost 
every  day  in  this  city.  Under  the  grateful  shade  of  these  verdant  canopies, 
the  weavers  fix  their  looms,  and  carry  on  various  bi'anches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  ; and,  together  with  the  surrounding  objects,  form  a most 
pleasing  and  gratifying  sight,  to  a man  who  feels  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  earthly  comfort,  and  of  human  happiness. 
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As  the  harmless  inhabitants  never  persecute,  or  even  molest,  any  part 
of  the  animal  creation,  the  face  of  this  beautiful  tank  is  covered  vrith  large 
flocks  of  wild  ducks,  pelicans,  and  a variety  of  water  fowl,  which  remain 
in  perfect  security,  and  feed  unconscious  of  fear ; while  the  trees  are  filled 
with  peacocks,  cranes,  doves,  and  many  other  beautiful  birds ; and  thou- 
sands of  monkeys  jump  about,  and  play  their  anlick  tricks,  even  on  the 
very  roofs  of  the  houses.  These  animals  swarm,  to  such  a degree,  in  the 
streets  of  Dhuboy,  that  they  appear  far  more  numerous  than  the  other  in- 
habitants. 

The  multiplicity  of  birds  and  monkeys,  resident  in  Dhuboy,  is  owing  to 
the  universal  protection  that  is  afforded  to  them  by  the  Hindoos  who  are  the 
principal  and  most  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  city,  which  is  by  much  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  place  I have  seen  in  the  east ; and  Jhc 
appearance  of  so  many  animals,  that  in  other  places  are  wild  and  will 
scarcely  allow  a stranger  to  approach  them,  but  which  are  here  so  tafiie 
that  they  exist  under  the  immediate  power  of  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
forms  a striking  picture,  and  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  the  beau- 
tiful allegory  of  men  in  a state  of  innocence,  when  surrounded  by  all  the 
monsters  of  the  forest,  and  the  various  species  of  the  animated  creation, 
without  fear  of  danger  or  dread  of  persecution. 

The  scite  of  this  city  is  so  extremely  low,  wet,  and  marshy,  that  the 
stranger  is  astonished  how  its  early  founders  came  to  fix  upon  so  disagree- 
able a spot  (when  compared  with  the  delightful  situations  that  almost  every 
wheVe  surround  it)  for  the  foundation  of  so  famed  a city.  But  an  account 
of  its  origin,  which  has  been  carefully  handed  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  which  is  generally  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  true,  at  once 
explains  the  cause. 

I have  little  doubt  but  this  story  is  founded  upon  fact ; but,  as  almost  all 
the  Asiatick  traditions,  and  what  the  natives  term  historical  facts,  are 
mingled  with  the  most  extravagant  fable  ; it  requires  a long  and  accurate 
intimacy  with  their  manners,  customs,  and  literature,  in  order  to  select 
that  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  truth,  and  to  distinguish  its  simple  garb, 
from  the  rich  and  many  coloured  robes  that  clothe  their  fable,  allegory, 
and  metaphor ; but,  as  I am  convinced  that  all  those  of  ray  readers,  who 
possess  ^ven  the  smallest  degree  of  taste,  will  b^  much  gratified  by  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  city,  I will  present  them  with  the  best  authen- 
ticated relation  I have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Many  centuries  have  f/rw  rolled  away,  and  have  shrouded  the  innumera- 
ble events  and  actions  of  men,  in  a universal  gloom  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, that  now  can  never  be  removed ; yet,  amongst  those  few  records 
which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  is  one  that  remains  to  inform  pos- 
terity, that  the  rich  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Guzerat  was  (in  the  early 
ages  of  Asiatick  history)  governed  by  a mighty,  and  invincible  monarch, 
named  Sadara  jlising  (which,  according  to  the  derivation  of  their  peculiar 
language,  means  the  successful  and  strong  lion)  who  held  his  residence  at 
Putton,  a celebrated  and  magnificent  city  of  the  north. 

This  powerful  monarch  was  blessed  in  the  possession  of  seven  wives  who 
were  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  females Sf  his  empire,  and  by 
them  he  had  many  children  ; but,  as  is  always  the  case,  where  one  man  is 
in  possession  of  so  many  women,  he  had  his  favourite,  and  this  was  the 
youngest  and  most  fascinating  of  his  wives,  who,  by  way  of  eminence,  was 
called  Ruttanalee,  or  the  Lustre  of  Jewels  ; but  unfortunately  for  her,  and. 
for  her  royal  consort,  she  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  a mother. 
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The  other  ladies  of  the  haram,  who  were  extremely  jealous  of  Rutta- 
nalee,  and  had  ever  entertained  a deadly  hate  towards  her,  and  sought  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  weaken  that  peculiar  affection  which  the  ra- 
jah always  evinced  towards  her,  had  hitherto  made  the  unfortunate  cir- 
oumstance  of  her  barrenness,  their  principal  plea  in  order  to  alienate  his 
love. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  beauteous  Ruttanalee  produced  not  the  delight- 
ful fruits  of  her  interesting  connexion  with  the  puissant  emperour  of  Guze- 
rat ; yet  that  virtuous  monarch  had  too  much  judgment,  and  too  ardent  a 
love  for  her  who  contributed  so  much  towards  his  earthly  happiness,  to  cast 
her  off,  at  the  iniquitous  instigations  of  a nest  of  jealous,  envious,  and  aban- 
doned women. 

But  at  length,  a circumstance  occurred,  that  caused  a very  great  sensa- 
tior?throughout  the  haram.  This  w'as  no  other  than  the  long-wished-for 
piijgnancy  of  Ruttanalee,  which  had  been  so  ardently  longed  after  by  herself, 
and  the  rajah  ; but  no  event,  whatever,  could  have  been  more  unwelcome 
to  her  enemies,  and  their  hatred  became  still  more  rancorous  ; till,  at 
length,  it  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  were  determined  to  have  recourse  to 
supernatural  agency;  in  order  to  prevent  the  birth  of  the  expected  infant. 

According  to  the  superstitious  opinions  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  they 
firmly  believe  in  the  power  of  the  charms  and  spells  which  are  made  use 
of  by  their  religious  devotees;  and  in  the  belief  that  the  existence  of  the 
child,  whose  birth  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  implacable  enemies  of  Rut- 
tanalee, could  be  averted  by  these  means  ; those  wicked  wretches  immedi- 
ately employed  the  m-cessary  agents,  and  as  soon  as  the  superstitious  rites 
were  performed,  they  remained  easy,  under  the  ridiculous  idea,  that  the 
unborn  babe  would  never  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world. 

Indeed,  so  credulous  was  the  much  envied  Ruttanalee,  that  she  firmly 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  witchcraft  that  had  been  employed  against  her; 
and  was  very  uneasy  under  the  idea,  that  the  talisman  had  already  taken 
effect,  and  that  so  long  as  she  remained  in  the  place  where  she  then  was, 
her  babe  would  never  see  the  light. 

Impressed  with  these  melancholy  ideas,  she  requested  permission  from 
the  rajah,  to  remove  from  the  haram,  to  a considerable  distance  in  the  coun- 
try, there  to  remain  until  the  days  of  her  travail  should  be  passed  ; and,  in 
order  to  prevail  with  hifti  the  more  effectually,  she  stated  to  bin? some  of 
her  reasons  for  wishing  to  take  this  step. 

The  I'ajah  immediately  consented,  and  ordere^  a very  numerous,  and 
splendid  retinue  to  accompany  her,  together  with  every  necessary  and  lux- 
ury she  might  want ; and  with  this  magnificent  equipage,  she  set  out  from 
the  imperial  city  of  Guzerat,  in  order  to  sacrifice  at  a distant  but  sacred 
temple  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  situated  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the  majestick 
Norbudda. 

After  a very  long  and  tedious  journey,  she  arrived,  aboJt  the  close  of  tl.e 
day,  at  a hallowed  grove,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  temple  to  whicit 
she  was  travelling,  and  which  was  situated  in  the  very  spot  where  the  citv 
of  Dhuboy  now  stands.  The  dews  of  night  falling  around,  and  the  light  of 
day  gradually  giving  pfece  to  the  increasing  gloom  of  darkness,  she  order- 
ed her  camp  to  be  fixed  in  the  grove  for  that  night,  intending  to  pursue  her 
journey  on  the  following  morning. 

While  engaged  in  her  evening  devotions,  in  her  own  tent,  a holy  dervise. 
or  faqhir,  who  had  long  ago  renounced  all  connexions  with  the  world,  and 
who  had,  for  many  years,  resided  in  the  recesses  of  that  grove,  in  a seA  of 
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religious  retirement,  arrived  at  her  camp,  and  requested  an  immediate 
audience  with  the  princess. 

Being  admitted  into  her  presence,  he  informed  her,  that  the  place  upon 
which  she  had  fixed  her  tent,  was  sacred  and  unpolluted  ground ; and  that, 
if  she  remained  where  she  was,  she  would,  in  a very  few  days,  be  delivered 
of  a fine  boy,  that  should  be  the  delight  and  support  of  his  country. 

Ruttanalee,  who  had,  from  her  infancy,  been  taught  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  predictions  of  holy  men,  instantly  determined  to  con-  ^ 
tinue  in  her  present  encampment,  and  dismissed  the  dervise  with  many  pro- 
testations of  regard,  and  great  fervency  of  gratitude,  for  his  favourable 
prognostications. 

The  holy  man’s  prophecy  yas  actually  fulfilled  in  a very  short  period, 
and  the  delighted  Ruttanalee  was  delivered  of  a most  beautiful  prince, 
who,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  dervise,  was  named  Viseldow,  or*chc 
long  expected  child.  c. 

The  happy  news  of  the  birth  of  a son  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
imperial  city,  and  so  delighted  was  the  monai’ch  at  these  joyful  tidings, 
that  he  instantly  declared  the  young  prince  heir  to  the  throne  of  Guzerat ; 
and  being  informed  that  his  beloved  Ruttanalee  was  charmed  with  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  blessed  by  the  favouring  gods  with  a lovely  boy,  and 
was  fearful  of  the  jealousy  of  her  rivals  at  his  court,  and  did  not  wish  to 
return,  he  ordered  a spacious  tank  to  be  formed,  and  sent  skilful  artificers 
of  every  description,  to  build  a large  city,  and  surrounded  it  by  strong  for- 
tifications ; he  also  commanded  the  most  eminent  artists  in  his  empire  to 
decorate  the  new  city,  by  every  species  of  costly  orna-nent. 

Having  collected  together  the  most  celebrated  artisans,  from  every  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  placed  them  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 
architect,  a man  of  remarkable  abilities,  and  exquisite  taste,  who  had  the  <. 
good  fortune  to  live  till  this  extrordinary  work  was  completed,  which  has 
not  only  immortalized  his  fame,  as  one  of  the  most  mighty  men  that  ever 
existed,  but  which  has  ever  been  considered  by  the  Hindoos,  as  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  productions  of  one  man’s  genius  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

So  many  years  were  necessary  to  complete  this  immense  work,  that  by 
the  time  it  was  finished,  the  young  prince,  who  had  been  born  on  its  scite, 
had  sucS^eded  his  distinguished  father,  as  monafoh,  or  Rajah  Guzerat ; 
and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  place  of  his  nativity,  that  he  made 
it  the  seat  of  government;  and  having  sent  for  those  artists  who  had  sur- 
vived the  undertaking,  ne  gave  them  valuable  presents,  as  tokens  of  his 
royal  approbation  ; but  wishing  to  distinguish  the  man,  to  whose  very 
superiour  talents  the  city  owed  its  greatest  beauty  and  chief  advantages, 
above  the  rest,  he  desired  him  to  name  any  reward  for  his  services,  that  he 
could  bestow,  and  he  should  directly  have  it. 

The  artist  repted,  that  being  happy  in  the  gracious  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  wanted  neither  money  nor  jewels ; but  as  the  place  was  yet  with- 
out a name,  he  should  deem  it  a high  honour,  and  an  adequate  reward  for 
his  labour,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  it  the  title  of  his  o’wn,  which 
was  Dhuboy.  The  prince  immediately  gave  his  A jnsent,  and  it  has  ever 
retained  the.  same  name,  even  unto  this  day. 
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liIR, 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  LONDON. 

Pox— -et  praeterea  nihi!. 


ONE  of  the  correspondents  in  your  last  month’s  number,  suggests  a 
plan  for  handing  down  to  posterity  the  way  in  which  the  languages  of 
Europe  are  at  present  pronounced,  by  means  of  recording,  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  respective  alphabets,  the  sounds  of  the  inferiour  animals  : 
• “ which,”  he  says,  “ have  been,  are,  and  will  be  the  same,  in  all  lime 
coming.”  He  adduces  instances  to  show,  that  in  the  days  of  Theocritus 
and  of  Plautus  the  sheep  cried  6a, a.  and  the  cuckoo  tu,tu.  “ These,”  he 
says,  “ serve  to  point  out,  that  the  inferiour  animals  cried  two  thousand 
years  ago  exactly  as  they  do  at  present,  and  also  serve  to  show  how  the 
anc'*nts  sounded  certain  of  the  letters  in  their  alphabet.”  Now  I humbly 
coyeive  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  examples  of  this  kind  to  prove  both 
these  points.  They  can  prove  only  one  ; and  I apprehend  we  express  the 
cuckoo’s  note  by  a different  orthography  (the  name  of  the  bird)  at  present. 
The  idea,  however,  is  wonderfully  ingenious  and  profound  ; and  I shall  be 
proud  to  contribute  my  trifling  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  it.  How 
greatly  such  an  object  is  wanted,  is  well  known  to  scholars.  Mr.  Godwin 
says  in  his  Inquirer,  that  the  most  learned  man  now  living  does  not  un- 
derstand the  Latin  tongue  so  well  as  a Roman  milk-maid  did ; nor,  with 
respect  to  its  fironunciation,  so  well  as  the  cows  that  she  milked.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  particulars,  which,  after  some  research,  and  on  consulting 
the  best  authorities,  I have  been  able  to  collect  in  this  view. 

To  your  correspondent’s  expression  of  the  cuckoo’s  note,  I must  (as  I 
mentioned  before)  except.  Shakspeare  records  it  otherwise,  in  a song  : 
The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he  : 

“ Cuckoo,  cuckoo.”  O word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a married  ear  !* 

Two  notes,  perhaps,  thought  to  be  ascertained  with  nearly  equal  preci- 
sion, are  those  of  the  cock  and  the  dog.  Both  these  I shall  produce  from 
the  same  poet,  in  the  song  of  Ferdinand  and  Ariel,  in  the  first  act  of  the 
Tempest : 

Hark,  hark  : bough-tuaugh : the  watch-dog’s  bark, 

Bo^gh  ivaugh.  f 

Hark,  hark  : I hear  the  strain  of  strutting  Chanticlere 
Cry,  cock-a-doodle-doo. 

I confess,  however,  I have  seen  the  former  given  tvith  some  variation,  on 
an  authority  very  respectable  in  matters  of  this  kind,  thus  : 

Bottl-IVOtV-'WOlV-IVO'W — 

Whose  dog  art  thou  ? — 

Little  Tom  Tinker’s  dog, 

BoiO-XVO'XV--WO-Ul-W01V. 


From  the  dog,  the  transition  to  the  cat  is  obvious.  Gt^rge  Alexander 
Stevens,  in  one  of  his  Readings,  introduces  an  amorous  dialogue  between 
two  cats,  beginning  with  their  addressing  each  other  by  name  as  follows : 
He.  Moll-ro-ai,  J\Ioll-ro-w. 

SI®.  Cunvell,  Cur-ivell. 

Shakspeare,  however,  softens  the  note  in  youth,  in  this  line  : 

I’d  rather  be  a kitten,  and  cry  men'. 

Theocritus,  as  your  correspondent  informs  us,  has  preserved  the  cry  of 
the  sheefi  in  his  time  : to  which  1 add,  that  it  is  on  printed  record,  without 
variation,  among  ourselves,  in  the  farce  of  the  Village  Lawyer.  ^ 


Cocu,  French,  cuckold. 
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Swift  has  taken  some  pains  to  catch  the  neighing  of  a horse,  in  his  in- 
vention of  houyhnhin ; and  Cin  the  first  chapters  of  his  fourth  voyage)  a 
shorter  cry  of  that  animal,  hhuun,  hhuun.  Job  says  of  the  war-horse  (chap, 
xxxix.ver.  25)  “ He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha:'*  but  I am  not 
inclined  to  depend  much  on  this,  as  I do  not  understand  the  original  ex- 
pression, to  which  I think  our  translators  may  perhaps  have  accommodated 
an  interjection  of  our  own.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  Hebrew  sound  in 
this  place  faithfully  represented,  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  the  horse  , 
really  did  say. 

I have  no  written  voucher  for  giving  the  bellowing  of  the  cow  as  some- 
thing like  7noo. 

The  cry  of  young  pigs  is  on  record  in  the  lines  which  most  of  us  have 
heard  from  our  nurses  : 

This  pig  went  to  market,  8cc. 

I shall  not  repeat  the  whole  poem,  as  I can  attain  the  purpose  with  nljre 
advantage  by  an  old  “ quibble”  of  much  simplicity,  on  sucking  pigs,  rescued 
from  oblivion  in  a periodical  publication  of  last  month  : 

A fellow  was  to  seek 

Why  pig's  cry  -tveek,  vieelc,  -week, 

And  nothing  else  would  repe.at. 

He  was  told  they  did  cry 
“ Week,  week,  week,”  only 

’Cause  in  three  -weeks  they’re  killed  to  e.at. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  testimony  concerning  the  Canary  bird's  chirp- 
ing. Pretty  Dick,  and  sweet,  sweet,  are,  as  far  us  my  most  diligent  obser- 
vation has  extended,  its  universal  interpretations. 

The  duck’s  note  is  generally  called  quack  ; but  Pope,  in  his  Imitation  of 
Chaucer,  writes  it  rather  differently  thus  : 

Miss  stared;  and  grey  ducke  crieth,  quaake. 

I believe  the  hen’s  note  is  variously  pronounced  chuck,  duck,  and  clock. 

Shakspeare  gives  us  the  owi’s  song  in  one  of  his  own : 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-rvliit,  tu--whoo  : a merry  note,  &c- 

The  jack-daw’s  note  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Cowper,  in  an  epigram 
on  the  speculations  of  that  bird  from  a steeple  : 

^ He  sees  that  this  great  round-about^. 

The  world,  witli  all  its  motley  rout. 

Church,  army,  physick,  law. 

Its  cust(jms  and  its  businesses. 

Are  no  concern  at  all  of  his  ; 

And  says — What  says  he  ? — Caw. 

The  same  note  is  given  to  the  crow  in  the  jest  books,  by  a traveller  who 

heard  that  bird  in  Scotland.  “ Caw,  caw,  and  be  d d,  if  you  stay  in 

such  a country  as  this  when  you  have  wings  to  fly  away.” 

The  tiightingcAlt’s  song  I remember  seeing  introduced  in  some  juvenile 
verses,  describing  her  to 

sit  snug. 

And  charm  the  ear  with  jug,  jug,  jug. 

There  is  a sma'l  bird  called,  from  its  note,  pee-tdc  ; and  Mr.  Ashe,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  entertaining  Travels,  lately  published,  mentions  an 
American  bird,  which,  fora  similar  reason,  is  named  whip-poor -Will. 

If  I remember  right  from  my  school  days,  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  notes 
to  the  Delphin  edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  that  theyVo^-’s  croak 
resimbles  the  (French?)  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words  sub  aqua, 
sub  aqua. 
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But  I beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  correspondent,  whether  his  plan 
would  not  admit  of  being  extended,  so  as  to  include  likewise  the  sounds 
afforded  by  inanimate  objects.  For  this  extension  there  are  certainly  am- 
ple materials  ; a few  of  which  at  present  occurring  to  my  mind,  I shall 
exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  instances  at  this  season  of  festivity  (Whit- 
suntide) is  that  of  church-bells : but  this  indeed  is  rather  scanty,  hardly 
exceeding  ding  dong,  though  Shakspeare  carries  it  one  step  further. 

* Let  us  all  ring  Fancy’s  knell. 

I’ll  begin  it ; ding  dong  bell. 

As  for  the  prophecy  found  in  them  by  Whittington,  and  the  contradictory 
admonitions  by  a widow  in  a singular  story  related,  1 think,  in  the  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  I abandon  them  as  not  much  to  the  present  purpose. 

ClP  speaking  of  a watch  or  a clock,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a single 
wovd  of  confirmation  in  assigning  to  them  tick  tack. 

But  a most  valuable  record  of  this  kind  is  preserved  in  Tristram  Shandy, 
where  the  sounds  of  the  strings  of  a violin,  in  putting  them  into  tune  (they 
were  of  course,  at  the  time,  out  of  tune)  are  thus  accurately  delineated : 
Ptr-r-ing—twing — twang — firut,  trut,  trut,  firut — tr-a,  e,i,o,u — twang— 
trut,  prut — diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  dum  : twaddle  diddle, 
twiddle  diddle,  twiddle  diddle,  twoddle  diddle,  twuddle  diddle : prut,  trut — 
krish,  krash,  krush : diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  hum,  dum, 
drum  : trut,  prut,  prut,  trut. 

There  are  two  other  expressions  very  well  established  for  musical  sounds, 
but  I am  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  them  up  ; as,  in  the  first  of  the  following 
quotations,  they  are  appropriated  to  no  particular  instrument,  and,  in  the 
second,  are  applied  to  instruments  which  they  do  not  seem  at  all  to 
^ suit : 

Some  say  that  signior  Bononcini, 

Compared  to  Handel,  ’s  a mere  ninny. 

Others  aver  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a candle. 

Strange  that  such  difference  there  should  be 
’Twixt  txoeedle-dum  and  tiueedle-dee  .' 

EPIGRAM. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum  ; 

Tiveedle^ee,  and  t-weedle-dxim. 

LITERARY  MAGAIINE.  ^ 

The  sound  of  a postillion's  whip  is  also  given  by  Tristram  Shandy  as  crack, 
rack,  crack.  ^ 

In  Pope’s  Iliad,  a spear  or  an  arrow  in  the  air  may  abundantly  be  seen 
to  whiz. 

A bow-string,  when  pulled,  is  said  to  twang,  on  the  same  authority  ; 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  a song  of  Garrick’s  : 

My  heart  would  you  hit. 

Tip  your  arrow  with  wit,  9 

And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a twang. 

The  noise  of  a Jiy’s  wings  in  motion  is  given  by  Shakspeare  : 

Poor  harmless  fly. 

That  with  ^is  pretty  buzzing  melody. 

Came  here  to  make  us  merry,  and  thou  hast  kill’d  liim ! 

The  same  word,  and  humming,  are  applied  to  a bee. 

The  noise  of  a large  bird's  wings  in  rising  is  well  expressed  by  Pope 
[Windsor  Forest]  in  the  line. 

See,  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 

The  beat  of  a drum  is  pretty  commonly  agreed  on.  "We  have  it  a 
military  song  in  the  surrender  of  Calais  ; 
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Nothing  to  eat, 

Hub-a-dub-dub, 

Ilub-a-dub-dub, 

We  have  nothing  to  eat. 

It  is  also  in  another  song ; 

And  our  hearts  beat  the  rub-a-dub  feelings  of  joy. 

Nothing  further  occurs  to  me  at  present  on  this  highly  important  sub- 
ject, except  that  I believe  the  sound  of  a hunting-horn  is  represented  by 
tantivij.  < 


MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  PETER  IVONITCH  BAGRATIO'N.  ^ 

THIS  illustrious  prince  and  general  was  born  in  Georgia,  of  the  rdyal 
stock  of  that  warlike  nation.  Like  most  of  the  princes  who  derive  their 
origin  from  the  ancient  dynasties  of  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  his  family 
reside  at  Moscow,  where  they  have  a splendid  palace,  and  live  in  all  the 
pomp  of  eastern  sovereignty. 

Moscow  may  be  compared  to  the  former  labyrinth  of  Thebes,  not  the  re- 
sidence of  merely  one  king,  but  the  abode  of  several.  When  the  emperour 
Joseph  the  Second  of  Germany  visited  this  city,  he  said  to  a nobleman  who 
accompanied  him  : “ Here  all  the  chief  princes  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
settled,  surrounded  each  by  his  villages,  his  church,  and  his  vassals.”  Hither 
the  families,  who  count  the  names  of  the  first  Velike  Knezes  (the  para- 
mount princes  of  Muscovy)  and  the  earliest  Tzars,  in  the  roll  of  their 
ancestors,  retired.  Formerly  independent  princes,  but  now  drawn  into 
the  wide  vortex  of  an  empire  which  embraces  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  ‘ 
globe,  and  too  proud  to  mingle  with  a race  of  courtiers  round  the  imperial 
throne,  they  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  capital,  and  there  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  royalty  without  its  cares.  Nothing  can  transcend  the 
grandeur  of  these  families  inhabiting  gorgeous  palaces,  attended  by  nume- 
rous slaves  superbly  clad,  and  drawn  in  equipages  glittering  with  all  the 
decorations  of  Asiatick  splendour.  A traveller  might  suppose,  on  witness- 
ing their  retinue,  their  entertainments,  and  their  courts,  that  he  had  quit- 
ted earth  and  descended  into  the  subterraneous  regions  of  the  Genii,  where 
their  domes  flame  with  gold,  their  robes  blaze  with  gems,  and  breathe  the 
fragrance  of  Arabia. 

From  such  a luxurious  abode,  the  sons  of  these  princes  emerge  at  a 
very  early  age.  Nursed  in  the  love  of  fame,  as  the  only  end  worthy  of  their 
birth,  they  see  that  its  track  leads  through  the  imperial  camp,  and  thither 
they  repair.  So  strongly  is  a military  life  the  passion  of  this  illustrious 
race  of  men,  that  they  sometimes  enroll  their  sons  in  the  army  within  the 
year  in  which  rt^ey  are  born.  Twelve  years  of  age  is  the  usual  period; 
and  then,  even  youths  of  the  first  distinction  do  not  commence  their  martial 
career  as  officers  : they  are  not  considered  fit  to  command  before  they  know 
how  to  obey. 

Suworoff  himself,  the'great  model  of  our  heroiclc  Bagration,  though  the 
son  of  a general  officer,  was  first  enrolled  in  the  Russian  army  as  a fusileer 
in  the  guards  of  Seimonoff.  In  1747,  he  served  as  a corporal ; two  years 
after  he>was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  serjeant,  and  employed  as  a courier 
during  the  campaigns  in  Poland  and  Germany.  In  1754,  he  obtained  a 
lietftenancy ; and  after  gradual  promotions,  at  length  arrived  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  “ Then  came  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
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him and  at  last  he  died,  field-marshal  Suworoff  Rymnikski,  count  of  the 
empire. 

Similar  would  be  the  fruits,  if  the  like  probation  were  used  in  the  British 
line.  Were  Englishmen  to  serve,  before  they  issued  orders  ; were  they 
disciplined  in  the  field,  before  they  attempted  to  marshal  an  army  ; did  they 
pass  through  as  regular  a military  practice  as  British  seamen  do  a naval  one, 
the  ensign  of  England  would  fly  as  proudly  as  her  flag. 

f The  rudiments  of  a soldier’s  duty  were  instilled  into  the  young  prince 
Bagration,  as  soon  as  his  opening  faculties  could  apprehend  their  use.  All 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  growing  fame  of  the  great  Suworoff.  Though 
descended  of  a noble  Swedish  family,  and  only  transplanted  into  Russia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  yet  his  forefathers  had  deserved  vvell 
of  tl^e  Tzars,  and  been  endowed  with  lands  and  peasants,  and  the  imperial 
friendship.  Alexander  Suworoff,  the  hero  of  Rymnikski,  proved  himself 
aliWb  worthy  of  the  country  whence  he  sprung,  and  of  that  to  which  he  was 
now  attached  ; he  conquered  her  enemies  and  covered  her  with  glory.  To 
such  a conspicuous  example  of  martial  achievement,  the  young  Bagration 
looked  with  rapturous  admiration.  The  events  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of 
1762  were  yet  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  veterans  who  surrounded  the 
prince.  The  prow’ess  of  the  brave  Suworoff,  and  his  gallant  brother  in 
arms,  the  renowned  prince  Volkonsky,  was  a model  which  they  delighted 
to  hold  up  to  his  imitation. 

Instead  of  leading  their  illustrious  pupil  to  the  illuminated  theatres  of 
Moscow,  to  lose  his  senses  in  the  gayeties  of  scenick  enchantment ; instead 
of  dissipating  his  mind  by  female  assemblies,  and  sparkling  promenades  ; 
they  immersed  themselves  with  him  in  a remote  apartment  of  his  paternal 
palace,  where  he  travelled  with  Alexander  to  the  Indian  shores,  scaled  the 
* Alps  with  Hannibal,  and  accompanied  Cesar  through  the  vast  forests  of 
Gaul.  Turenne  and  Montecuculi,  with  the  great  Conde,  made  his  heart 
glow.  Charles  of  Sweden  fired  him  with  ambition  ; and  Peter  the  Great 
made  him  grasp  his  little  sword,  and  glory  in  belonging  to  his  empire. 

Thus  was  this  young  hero  brought  to  understand  the  merits  of  his  fu- 
ture master  in  arms  ; thus  was  he  taught  to  follow  with  his  mind  and  heart 
the  narratives  of  his  preceptors,  as  they  recounted  the  various  achievements 
of  their  adored  Suworof]^  his  campaigns  against  the  confederates  of  Poland, 
his  victories  on  the  Danube,  and  his  conquests  in  the  Cremea.  Thus  was 
he  attempered  to  meet  him  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ingenuous  and 
martial  heart,  when  that  famous  commander  retur»ed  to  Moscow  from  the 
subjugation  of  the  Nogoy  Tartars  in  the  year  1784. 

Few  persuasions  were  necessary  to  induce  marshal  Suworoff  to  enroll 
the  young  prince  under  his  command.  They  left  Moscow  together  ; and 
instead  of  the  eastern  luxuries  which  might  have  attended  the  march  of  so 
extensive  a conqueror,  he  beheld  a simplicity  which  remolded  him  of  the 
days  of  Phocion  or  of  Cincinnatus.  The  manners  of  Suworoff  were  adopted 
by  every  officer  who  wished  to  gain  his  favour,  or  acquire  renown.  He  rose 
at  four  in  the  morning  throughout  the  year ; winter  or  summer  making 
no  difference  to  his  rolyst  constitution,  rendered  so  by  toil  and  temperance. 
A heap  of  fresh  hay  was  his  bed,  with  a truss  for  a pillow,  and  his  cloak 
for  a coverlid.  His  dress  was  simple,  strictly  military,  and  put  on  in  a 
few  seconds ; and  his  meals  were  despatched  with  a haste  that  precluded 
luxury.  He  hardly  ever  devoted  more  than  an  hour  to  walking,  after 
which  he  sat  down  to  transact  the  official  duties  of  the  day.  He  read  le|ters 
and  reports,  dictated  answers,  gave  orders,  and  then  applied  himself  to  a 
general  inspection  that  all  were  properly  executed.  The  small  portion  of 
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leisure  he  enjoyed  was  devoted  to  reading ; but  like  Alexander’s  choice  of 
the  Iliad,  his  studies  were  all  directed  towards  the  history  and  progress  of 
arms.  However  strict  he  was  with  his  soldiers,  whether  in  discipline,  or 
in  almost  incredible  marches  and  enterprise,  they  regarded  him  with  an  af- 
fection bordering  on  idolatry.  Rigorous  in  the  field  that  all  should  do  their 
duty  to  the  utmost,  their  necessary  wants  and  comforts  were  the  constant 
objects  of  his  care.  This  perfect  picture  of  a soldier  Bagration  resolved  to 
copy.  He  saw  that  Suworoff’s  mili'ary  career  had  been  one  long  and  uni- 
form course  of  triumphs  ; infiamed  with  a generous  emulation  to  become ' 
all  he  admired,  the  love  of  his  country,  and  an  ambition  to  contend  in  arms 
for  her  glory,  became  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life  ; and  to  that,  like  the 
youthful  Hannibal,  he  determined  to  consecrate  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul, 
all  the  strength  of  his  manhood. 

Such  was  the  spirit  with  wliich  this  brave  young  prince  followed*  his 
veteran  leader  through  the  dangers  of  many  a hard  fought  field.  The  bao-ks 
of  tlie  Dneiper,  the  Limon,  and  the  Rymnick,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
ardour  of  his  maiden  sword  Bender  and  Belgrade  bowed  to  the  Russian 
arms  ; and  Ismael,  defended  by  a strong  garrison,  fell  to  the  ground.  So 
fearful  a lesson  of  war  long  dwelt  on  the  memory  of  our  young  hero.  He 
shuddered  at  the  moment  when  he  leapt  the  wall,  and  saw  it  lie  in  blood 
before  him ; and  almost  regretted  that  he  was  born  a prince  and  a 
soldier. 

The  laurels  of  that  desolated  city  were  yet  green  on  their  brows,  when 
they  were  called  into  Poland,  and  there  swept  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  until  Warsaw  submitted  to  their  arms.  The  effusion  of  human 
blood  is  so  horrible,  even  to  those  accustomed  to  see  it  shed,  that  Bagra- 
tion beheld  with  wonder,  while  his  own  tears  flowed,  that  the  destroyer  of 
Ismael  could  weep  over  the  fate  of  Warsaw.  The  capitulation  of  that 
ruined  capital  being  signed,  field  marshal  Suworoft'made  his  entry  into  it, 
attended  by  his  generals  and  the  rest  of  his  army.  Bagration  was  all  atten- 
tion. At  nine  they  passed  the  bridge  on  horseback.  Suworoff  was  received 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  clothed  in  black.  The  president  presented 
to  him  the  keys,  with  a brief  address  The  field-marshal  took  them,  pressed 
them  to  his  lips,  and  then  holding  them  up  towards  heaven,  he  said:  “ Al- 
mighty God,  I render  thee  thanks  that  I have  not  been  compelled  to  pur- 
chase tl^  keys  of  this  place  as  dear  as ” turnhig  his  face  towards  the 

burning  relicks  of  Praga,  his  voice  failed  him,  and  his  cheeks  were  bedewed 
with  tears.  ^ 

Such  a tribute  of  humanity  did  indeed  deserve  the  encomiums  which 
prince  Cobourg  has  always  expressed  for  his  character  ; and  causes  every 
feeling  heart  to  sympathize  with  the  following  farewell  letter  which  his 
highness  wrote  to  Suworoff. 

“ General — I mii-st  quit  you  on  Friday,  to  take  upon  me  my  new  command  in 
Hungary  ; and  no  iircumstance  of  mj"  departure  so  afflicts  me  as  my  separation  from 
such  a worthy  and  inestimable  friend.  1 know  how  to  value  your  elevated  character. 
Our  friendship  has  been  formed  by  circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance ; and 
on  every  occasion  I have  had  reason  to  admire  you  as  a hero,  and  to  love  you  as  a 
man.  Judge  then  yourself,  my  incomparable  mastei',  of  Jhe  regret  I suffer  in  sepa- 
rating myself  from  a man  who  has  so  many  claims  upon  my  particular  regard  and 
attachment.  You  alone  can  console  me  by  preserving  that  affection  with  which  3 0U 
have  already  honoured  me ; and  I protest  to  \'Ou,  that  frequent  assurances  of  your 
friendship  ^are  absolutely  necessary  to  my  happiness.  I cannot  bear  the  tliought  of 
taking  a personal  leave  of  }ou,  and  in  the  avowal  of  this  sentiment,  I appeal  to 
thoij.''  in  your  own  breast.  I most  solemnly  declare  that  1 feel  for  you  the  most  ardent 
friendship  ; and  I trust  that  you  will  grant  me  the  continuation  of  youi-s,  which  has 
been,  to  the  present  mome.ut,  the  delight  of  my  military  life.  Be  assured  of  a re- 
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turn  of  my  most  lasting  acknowldgement.  You  will  ever  be  the  most  cherished 
A*  friend  that  heaven  has  granted  me  ; for  no  one  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  higli  i-egard 
with  which  I am  your  excellency’s  most  humble  servant. 

Prince  Cobourg. 

After  these  brilliant  campaigns,  in  which  this  veteran  leader  had  subdued 
kingdoms,  the  prince  Bagration  returned  with  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
there  partook  of  all  the  honours  so  richly  bestowed  by  the  empress,  on 
those  who  asserted  her  rights  and  extended  her  empire. 

• In  1799,  our  hero  accompanied  the  field  marshal  into  Italy;  and  there 
formed  a junction  with  general  Melas  at  ^'^aIeggio.  Suworoff  took  on  him- 
self the  chief  command  of  both  armies  ; and  immediately  adopted  the  pro- 
per measures  to  push  forward,  and  form  the  blockades  of  Mantua  and 
Peschiera.  Bagration  had  now  passed  the  regular  gradations  in  the  army  ; 
and  Plough  yet  not  more  than  eight  and  twenty,  had  deservedly  attained 
the^ank  of  general.  Shortly  after  the  dispositions  relative  to  the  blockade 
were  made,  he,  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  came  up  with  the  French, 
and  beat  them  near  Cremona  ; taking  four  hundred  prisoners  and  some 
cannon.  Strange  effects  of  war  ; that  the  natives  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
and  of  the  Volga,  should  march  over  many  a league,  to  meet  at  last  on 
the  Po,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  destruction  ! 

Brescia  was  next  taken.  Our  young  hero,  along  with  general  Vuckas- 
savich,  penetrated  the  mountains  and  drove  the  enemy  from  Tonale  to 
Edolo  ; descended  the  valley  of  the  Oglio,  and  pushed  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Iseo.  Thus,  as  the  heads  of  the  vallies  on  the 
two  slopes  of  the  great  Alps  were  secured,  the  left  flank  of  their  Swiss 
army  and  the  right  flank  of  their  army  in  Italy  were  supported  ; and 
those  of  the  enemy  in  the  same  countries,  were  turned.  The  in- 
j habitants  of  the  various  towns,  finding  these  advantages  brought  a- 
bout  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  young  Bagration,  rose  upon  the 
French  ; and  victory  followed  the  imperial  standards  wherever  they 
flew.  The  prince  and  some  Austrians  were  sent  to  Parma  to  rescue  the 
Pope,  whom  the  enemy  were  carrying  to  France  ; but  the  information 
had  arrived  too  late.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  unfortunate  Pius  the 
Sixth  was  already  far  out  of  their  reach.  Disappointed  in  this  enterprise 
they  directed  their  force  against  a large  body  of  republicans  who  lay  at 
some  distance  ; and  aftjr  a long  march  across  a country  floodjKl  with 
continual  rains,  Bagration  had  the  satisfaction  to  drive  the  enemy  back 
to  Lecco  with  considerable  loss. 

Moreau  now  took  the  field  against  the  allied  arJaies,  and  stationed  his 
troops  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Adda  to  that  occupied  by  the  impe- 
rialists and  Russians.  Marshal  Suworoff,  confiding  in  the  intrepidity  of  his 
favourite  generals,  Vuckassovich  and  Bagration,  unable  to  turn  the  French 
line,  resolved  to  force  it ; as  to  conquer  the  Milanese,  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  two  genei^ls,  accordingly, 
as  a first  measure,  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  a flying 
bridge,  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  completely  to  destroy.  Having 
quickly  repaired  it,  they  marched  their  men  across  the  river,  and  took 
a position  at  Brivio.  S»  important  was  the  situation,  that  it  is  surprising 
Moreau  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  guardin^it  with  picquets.  Similar 
dispositions  were  made  with  the  rest  of  the  combined  army,  till  the  whole 
of  it  was  transported  to  the  best  point  of  attack.  The  consequences  were 
evident.  A formidable  battle  took  place,  and  the  enemy  retired  towards 
Milan.  They  were  pursued  ; but  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  faUgue 
of  the  victors  favoured  their  retreat.  The  reduction  of  Milan  immediately 
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followed  ; and,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  marshal  Suworoff  and  his  bravo 
compeers  entered  the  capital  of  Lombardy  in  triumph. 

By  surprising  the  passage  of  the  Adda  at  Brivio,  the  line  of  commu- 
nication was  destroyed  between  the  centre  and  left  of  the  French;  the 
latter,  thus  cut  off,  had  general  Vuckassovich  upon  its  right  flank  ; and  on 
its  left,  prince  Bagration,  who  carried  the  bridge  of  that  place,  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  take  to  flight.  He  then  supported  Vuckassovich,  compelled 
the  French  general  Serrurier  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  he  and  his  men 
(to  the  amount  of  three  thousand)  became  prisoners  of  war.  Serrurier,* 
as  a mark  of  respect  to  his  valour  and  probity,  was  permitted  to  return 
into  France  on  his  parole  that  he  would  not  serve  during  the  war.  Bagra- 
tion admired  this  brave  officer,  who  having  been  a lieutenant  colonel  under 
Louis  XVI.  had  so  preserved  his  honour  unsullied  from  the  cruelty  or 
avidity  of  the  republican  generals,  as  to  go  by  the  name  of  the  virgin  of 
the  army,  <,) 

The  Milanese  being  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  combined  armies, 
the  best  dispositions  were  made  to  surround  the  enemy.  Conformably 
with  this  plan,  marshal  Suworoff  determined  to  attack  both  the  French 
flanks  at  the  same  instant.  Moreau  sustained  the  shock  with  impregnable 
firmness,  and  overthrowing  the  advanced  posts  of  the  imperialists,  drove 
them  by  Marengo  towards  St.  Juliano.  Prince  Bas>;ration,  who  was  march- 
ing from  Novi  with  five  Russian  battalions  towards  the  Po,  came  up  with 
the  flying  Austrians,  and  rallying  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  a pursuing  enemy.  He  formed  the  united  corns  into  two  lines,  faced 
the  enemy,  and  under  a burst  of  inspiring  martial  musick,  charged  them 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  put  them  to  the  route.  Turin,  Carmagnola, 
Pignerol,  Suza,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
querors ; and  thus  did  the  brave  Russians,  in  one  week,  carry  their  arms 
from  the  Scrivia  to  the  Stura  and  the  Dora,  nay  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
France  ! 

General  Macdonald  now  advanced  from  South  Italy  to  reenforce  Mo- 
reau, hoping,  that,  with  their  united  armies,  they  might  recover  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  drive  the  allies  back.  Suworoff  foresaw  this,  and  knowing  how 
to  accommodate  his  measures  to  the  circumstances  around  him,  he  antici- 
pated Macdonald,  and  came  up  with  him  near  Placentia.  It  was  night 
when  tV^  marshal  arrived  and  granting  his  troop^>only  a few  hours  repose, 
he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  They  were  drawn  up  in  three  columns, 
prince  Bagration  leading  the  vanguard.  The  conflict  was  long  and  ob- 
stinate ; but  MacdonakB-,vas  beaten  and  wounded-  Enraged  at  this  discom- 
fiture, at  the  very  first  movement  he  made  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his 
mighty  design,  he  resolved  to  take  a speedy  revenge.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  allies  had  no  more.  His 
line  lay  behind  the  Trebia,  which  divided  him  from  the  victors,  now  doubly 
fatigued  by  conq]iest  and  the  preceding  forced  march.  Aware  of  this  ad- 
vantage, the  republicans  advanced  suddenly  across  the  river  and  pushed 
back  the  Russian  out-posts.  The  whole  of  the  French  army  passed  over 
and  opened  a heavy  fire  on  the  allies,  attempting  by  a strong  effort  to  turn 
their  flanks.  After  a short  but  vigorous  contest’,  the  right  was  nearly 
overpowered,  when  prince  Bagration,  seeing  its  danger,  came  up,  out- 
flanked in  turn  the  hostile  column,  fell  upon  it  with  an  impetuous  charge, 
dispersed  it  on  all  sides,  took  its  cannon,  and  many  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  were  four  general  officers.  Macdonald,  routed  in  all  quarters,  was 
obliged  to  sound  a hasty  retreat,  and  once  more  leave  the  field  to  his 
conquerors. 
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The  retiring  of  Macdonald  into  Tuscany,  the  retreat  of  Moreau  into 
the  defiles  of  the  Appenines,  and  the  reunion  of  marshal  Suworoff  with 
general  Bellegarde  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bormida,  changed  the  war  of 
battles  into  that  of  blockades  and  of  sieges.  The  advantages  which  Su- 
woroff expected  from  these  successes,  were  the  conquest  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  capture  of  Alessandria,  Tortona,  and  Mantua.  These  plans  being 
ardently  seconded  by  Bagration,  and  the  other  generals  under  his  com- 
^ mand,  were  effected  ; and  the  field  marshal  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  keys  of  the  three  cities.  Meanwhile,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and 
his  subjects,  rising  upon  the  republicans,  Macdonald  was  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate the  country,  confessing  that  the  French  had  ruined  the  inhabitants 
by  their  requisitions ; and,  strange  to  tell,  he  offered  them,  as  a compen- 
sation for  such  robbery,  the  fruits  of  their  pillage.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
wts  a great  triumph  on  the  part  of  suffering  Italy,  to  be  able  to  demand 
&%ch  restitution  from  the  ravager. 

Prince  Bagration,  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard  of  the  principal  army 
of  the  allies,  gained  ground  on  the  Appenines  on  the  road  to  Genoa ; and 
having  pushed  his  advanced  post  to  near  Gavi,  invested  the  fort  of  Serra- 
ville ; and  by  the  vigour  of  his  fire  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender.  By 
gaining  this  castle,  which  stands  on  a high  bank  of  the  Scriva,  he  com- 
manded the  whole  valley,  to  which  this  fortress  is  the  key.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  so  important  a post  in  the  mountains,  determined  Suworoff  to  watch 
Moreau  and  his  colleague  Joubert,  from  Novi,  where  he  fixed  his  head 
quarters.  Soon  after  this  disposition,  the  terrible  battle  of  Novi  took  place. 
The  French  were  drawn  up  to  great  advantage  on  the  heights ; but  Su- 
woroff, unaccustomed  to  temporise,  and  knowing  how  to  find  in  danger 
an  opportunity  for  victory,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  attacked  them 
in  front.  The  extreme  acclivity  of  the  mountains,  and  the  incessant  fire 
of  the  French,  rendered  abortive  this  act  of  desperate  valour.  The  Rus- 
sians were  repulsed  with  loss  ; but  for  six  hours  they  renewed  the  assault ; 
and  though  beaten  back  each  time,  yet  each  time  they  pushed  on  with  re- 
doubled force  and  intrepidity.  Rosenberg,  Derfelden,  and  Bagration,  after 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  great  slaughter  of  their  men,  were  obliged  to  lead 
back  their  troops.  But  again,  after  an  hour’s  breathing,  they  renewed 
the  charge  at  four  o’clock,  and  ascended  the  mountain  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  under  a f^-e  that  swept  like  the  lava  of  Etna,  ''^ctory  now 
hovered  over  the  Russians ; general  Melas  with  his  fresh  battalions  arrived 
to  their  support,  and  after  a desperate  conflict  the  heights  were  taken,  the 
French  driven  from  their  posts,  and  rolling  dov^i  the  declivities  in  heaps 
of  wounded  and  dying,  covered  the  plain  beneath  with  blood  and  carnage. 
Eight  thousand  republicans  were  killed,  and  four  thousand  made  prisoners. 
The  allies  also  paid  dear  for  the  victory,  having  lost  seven  thousand  of  their 
bravest  troops. 

Italy  being  cleared  of  the  enemy,  it  was  thought  jpxpedient  that  the 
Russians,  by  whom  so  hard  fought  a service  was  done,  should  carry  their 
conquering  arms  into  Switzerland ; and  there  reap  new  laurels  for  them- 
selves, and  safety  for  the  inhabitants.  Bagration  received  this  news  with 
rapture.  On  reading  the  orders,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  aid-de-camps,  and 
said  : “ My  long  wish  Avill  now  be  gratified.  I shall  see  the  brave  descend- 
ants of  the  brother  heroes  of  the  glorious  William  Tell.  May  the  liberty 
of  this  virtuous  people  be  as  immortal  as  the  memory  of  that  heroick  man  !” 

Generals  Massena  and  Jourdan  commanded  the  French  troops  in  Swit- 
zerland. Soon  the  gallant  Bagration,  who  was  attached  to  the  div’fion  of 
general  Korsakoff,  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  the  homage  of  his  heart  in  the 
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chapel  of  his  Swiss  hero,  to  shed  his  blood  on  the  spot  where  Tell’s  had 
flowed,  and  to  support  the  archduke  Charles  before  the  towers  of  Zurich. 
The  day  after  he  joined  his  imperial  highness,  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
army  entered  Switzerland,  and  doubly  strengthened  the  hands  of  that  brave 
Austrian  commander.  Indeed,  great  and  momentous  to  all  Europe,  nay 
to  the  Avorld  at  large,  might  have  been  the  effects  of  that  union  of  heroes, 
had  the  plans  of  those  generals,  ratified  by  the  cabinets  of  London  and 
Petersburgh,  been  followed : but  the  inexplicable  and  destructive  policy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  manacled  the  motions  of  the  archduke,  and  ruin- 
ed all. 

Korsakoff  seemed  paralyzed  by  the  sudden  immobility  of  the  Austrians. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  French,  and,  incapable  of  extricating  himself 
from  sudden  dangers,  led  the  unfortunate  Russians  under  his  command  into 
deeper  peril  and  disaster.  Bagration  stemmed  the  torrent  in  vain.  At  len^<4i, 
seeing  their  situation  desperate,  with  a heroism  which  struck  his  enemU.s 
with  aAve,  he  cut  his  way,  with  a handful  of  men,  through  several  thousand 
French,  and  appeared  before  marshal  Suworoff,  covered  with  wounds  and 
with  glory. 

It  Avas  no  inconsiderable  A'exationn  to  this  unconquered  veteran,  to  lose, 
by  the  misconduct  of  others,  an  opportunity  of  crowning  his  labours  with 
neAv  wreaths,  and  of  rescuing  Stvitzerland  from  the  grasp  of  France.  Too 
tenacious  of  a soldier’s  fame  to  measure  back  his  steps,  he  resolved  to  carry 
St.  Gothard,  and  to  pass  by  the  vallies  of  Mutten  and  Clonthal,  into  the 
canton  of  Glarus,  and  there  join  general  Lincken. 

On  the  24th  of  September  the  army  halted  before  St.  Gothard.  Its  for- 
midable bridge,  called  le  fiont  du  diable,  is  the  terrour  of  all  AA'ho  cross 
it,  and  was  the  particular  scene  of  Bagration’s  bravery.  Though  hardly 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  yet  pressed  forward  with  the  first,  to  mount 
this  fearful  precipice.  On  sight  of  the  mountain,  all  was  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm among  the  troops.  They  encountered  and  attacked  the  enemy’s 
outposts  about  a mile  from  Airolo.  General  Lecourbe  made  an  obstinate 
resistance.  The  possession  of  this  advantageous  defile  had  been  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  achievments  ; and  on  the  very  spot  Avhere  his  fame 
rose,  he  saw  it  likely  to  be  blasted.  Suworoff  advanced.  He  looked 
around  him  Avith  a steady  eye,  and  raising  his  hand  solemnly  to  heaven, 
exclaimed^.in  the  hearing  of  his  brave  fellows — “Qy  the  great  God  of 
battles  I sAvear,  that  if  I do  not  conquer  the  French  this  day,  on  this 
spot,  for  ever  after  to  bury  myself,  a hermit,  within  the  deepest  caverns 
of  these  mountains  !”  Thet  Russians,  inflamed  with  religious  zeal,  at  these 
Avords  set  up  a terrible  shout ; and  Bagration,  knoAving  that  the  marshal 
Avould  keep  his  oath,  charged  Avith  redoubled  violence  upon  the  enemy. 
The  bridge  Avas  firmly  disputed  ; but  at  length  he  cleared  the  Avay  for  his 
eager  troops,,  and  they  rushed  on.  Suworoff  appeared  like  the  god  of  war 
himself,  animating^iis  soldiers,  and  leading  them  over  heaps  of  slain.  Tavo 
great  generals  Avere  contending  for  honours  dearer  to  them  than  their 
lives.  But  victory  declared  for  Suworoff,  and  the  French,  abandoning  the 
ground,  made  a hasty  retreat. 

This  great  object  being  attained,  the  marshal  turniJ  his  steps  towards 
Glarus,  hoping,  by  his  junction  with  Lincken,  to  finish  Avhat  he  had  so 
happily  begun.  Full  of  these  designs,  he  Avrote  to  Korsakoff,  and  the  ge- 
nerals under  his  command  : 

“ You  Avill  ansAver  Avith  your  lives  for  every  further  step  that  you  retreat. 
I am  coming  to  repair  your  faults.” 
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Whatever  surprise  Suworoff  had  felt  on  learning  the  disasters  of  the 
allies,  no  less  was  experienced  by  Moreau,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
rapid  and  victorious  march  of  the  Russian  general.  Prince  Bagration,  as 
usual,  commanded  the  advanced  guard.  General  AufTemberg  led  a small 
column,  which  was  the  first  to  reach  Clonthalersee,  where  the  French  had 
obtained  a strong  position.  Auffemberg  having  been  misinformed  on  this 
head,  was  surrounded,  and  summoned  to  surrender.  So  far  from  acceding 
to  their  demand,  he  defended  himself  with  admirable  resolution,  and  gave 
time  to  Bagration  to  come  up  to  his  assistance.  The  French  were  then  at- 
tacked in  their  turn  with  fixed  bayonets,  their  ranks  broken,  and  put  to  the 
rout.  A strong  line  of  the  enemy  yet  retained  some  advantageous  heights  ; 
and  though  our  gallant  prince  was  again  wounded,  he  saw  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  remainder  of  the  allied  army,  which  had  now  arrived,  to 
mlrch  in  safety  under  their  fire  ; and  therefore,  during  the  night,  he  made 
a%udden  and  desperate  attack  upon  them  ; drove  them  from  their  posi- 
tions ; seized  their  cannon  : and  pursued  them  to  the  environs  of  Naefels. 
This  exploit  gave  the  Russians  entire  possession  of  the  road  from  Schweitz 
to  Glarus. 

Suworoff  was  prosecuting  his  victorious  march,  when  he  was  confounded 
by  the  arrival  of  orders  from  St.  Petersburgh,  that  he  and  the  army  under 
his  command  should  immediately  return  home.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
ter here  into  the  detail  of  the  follies  which  impelled  the  emperour  Paul  to 
this  absurd  measure.  The  retreat  of  the  Russians  alarmed  Europe  ; and 
exposed  to  view  dissensions  which  had  long  been  anticipated  by  the  best 
informed  politicians. 

Bagration  and  his  veteran  friend  now  bade  a long,  and  perhaps  an  eternal 
adieu  to  Switzerland.  The  prince  beheld  the  glorious  issue  of  their  Alpine 
career,  thus  prematurely  cut  off,  with  the  deepest  regret,  and  the  most 
painful  reflections.  He  looked  at  Suworoff,  and  a strange  foreboding  seemed 
to  announce  a melancholy  termination  of  so  bright  a track.  He  beheld 
this  redoubted  warriour,  even  in  the  midst  of  victory,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  years.  He  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  raised  his  invin- 
cible standard  on  the  summit  of  St.  Gothard.  He  had  fought  the  Prussians, 
the  Poles,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tartars.  He  had  carried  conquest  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltick,  to  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  ifis  resplendent  career  but  to  become  a Jbourge  to 
the  monsters  of  regicide ; and  this  had  happened ! The  man  who  had  in 
the  north  of  Asia,  conquered  barbarians,  came  to  the  south  of  Europe  to 
vanquish  still  more  savage  men,  who  boasled*of  having  arrived  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  civil  perfection.  He  who  had  carried  his  battalions  to  the 
remote  countries  which  the  Romans  could  not  penetrate,  also  conducted 
them  into  the  very  seat  of  that  august  empire.  He  who  had  surveyed 
the  horrours  of  Caucasus,  came  to  climb  the  precipitous  St.  Gothard,  and 
lay  all  its  horrours  at  his  feet.  The  same  man  who  h#d  acquired  renown 
in  triumphing  over  nations  which  opposed  to  him  courage  without  science, 
supported  a prouder  name  in  fighting  against  enemies,  who  added  to  bra- 
very science,  and  to  science  genius.  The  same  man  who  had  reduced 
Schains  Ghiroy,  KlAu  of  T artary,  to  the  rank  of  a private  individual,  nay, 
more,  who  had  dethroned  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  went  to  Italy  to 
restore  its  dominions  to  its  lawful  sovereigns  ! So  extraordinary  a destiny, 
80  wide  in  its  aims,  so  inconsistent  in  its  pursuits,  though  all  meeting  in 
the  point  of  military  glory,  absorbed  the  meditations  of  Bagration,  and  pos- 
sessed his  thoughts  till  he  reentered  St.  Petersburgh  » 
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The  reception  of  marshal  Suworoff  was  unworthy  of  his  merits.  Paul 
had  lost  his  sense  of  real  worth,  and,  with  a mad  ingratitude,  he  frowned 
upon  the  conqueror  for  Russia,  the  great  Rymnikski.  Suworoff  bore  his 
undeserved  disgrace  like  a hero.  His  father,  the  godson  of  Peter  the  First, 
had  bequeathed  him  a large  property,  which  the  munificence  of  the  em- 
press Catharine  had  augmented  to  immense  riches  ; to  this  estate  he  retired. 
He  had  survived  his  good  fortune,  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
smiles  of  his  friends.  All  fled  the  now  ill-treated  Suworoff  but  his  grateful 
Bagration.  That  prince  revered  him  niore  under  this  unmerited  cloud, 
than  when  he  was  blazing  in  the  meridian  splendour  of  court  honours,  and 
national  popularity.  Disappointment  and  ingratitude  conquered  the  van- 
quisher of  hosts,  and  the  disposer  of  kingdoms.  In  the  year  1801  his 
valiant  heart  sunk  a prey  to  his  fate.  He  died,  and  left  Europe  to  mourn  his 
loss.  ^ 

The  death  of  his  master  in  arms  answered  the  melancholy  foreboding 
of  the  gallant  Bagration,  and  struck  deep  to  his  heart  The  horrible  tyranny 
of  the  execrable  Paul  so  ill  agreed  with  his  noble  spirit,  that  he  withdrew 
himself  to  his  palace  at  Moscow,  and  there  passed  his  time  in  studying 
plans  of  future  heroism  and  renown.  The  prince  was  not  a hermit  in 
his  seclusion.  He  had  a circle  around  him  of  noble  warriours  like  himself; 
and  in  their  society,  embellished  with  the  occasional  presence  of  the  most 
lovely  and  illustrious  of  the  fair  sex  in  that  august  capital,  he  beguiled  the 
tedious  months  ; till  the  death  of  Paul  relieved  his  country  from  a monster, 
and  placed  an  amiable  and  brave  monarch  on  the  imperial  throne. 

When  Alexander  took  the  field  against  the  French,  prince  Bagration 
followed  his  standard ; and  in  the  various  conflicts  preceding  the  fatal 
battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland,  distinguished  himself  by  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  promptitude  and  enterprise.  Like  Coriolanus,  he  could 
bare  his  breast,  and  show  how  many  scars  he  had  received  for  his  country. 

On  his  return  to  Russia,  after  one  of  these  hard  fought  fields,  wherein 
he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  rescued  the  flower  of  another 
general’s  division,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life ; when  all  hearts  were  drawn 
towards  him  by  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  the  action  ; a magnificent  en- 
tertainment was  prepared  by  the  nobility  of  Moscow,  to  greet  his  arrival. 
He  was  received  into’  a superb  saloon,  illuminated  hy  ten  thousand  lamps, 
and  blazing  with  all  the  beauty  of  that  immense  andVmperial  city.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  amidst  a grove  of  laurel  trees,  stood  a colossal  sta- 
tue of  the  great  Suworoff.  On  its  pedestal  was  engraved  this  inscription 
Vhe  immortal  Suworoff! 

A crown  of  laui-el  is  dedicated  from  the  same  grove. 

To 

Prince  Peter  Ivonitch  Bagration, 

®y 

His  grateful  countrymen. 

At  the  moment  hr  approached,  an  ode,  such  as  was  used  to  celebrate  the 
Olympick  victors,  burst  from  the  bosom  of  the  grove 

[..2  prose  translation  of  this-  Ode,  from  the  original  Russian  Poett^.^ 

Friendship  unites,  and  brings  us  here  ; Joy  enraptures  each  heart ; 

Truth  herself  proclaims  that  Bagration  dedicates  himstlf  to  the  empire; 

Superiour  to  ambition,  glory  is  his  aim ; 

He  loves  our  monarch,  and  he  defends  our  country ; 

Despising  envy  and  detraction,  he  alone  is  the  instrument  of  great  acts  and 
of  justice. 


CHORUS. 

Entwine  for  him  a crown  from  the  heit)’s  grove. 
For  he  truly  deserves  that  sacred  laurel ! 
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Fortune  was  not  his  auxiliary ; Bagration’s  well  earned  honours 
Were  won  with  toil,  and  steeped  in  his  flowing  blood. 

The  fame  of  Russia  he  gemmed  not  with  trivial  acquisitions. 

But  emblazoned  by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

If  disaster  clouded  the  brightness  of  oui-  arms,  he  appeared 
And  the  gloom  dispelled  ; courage  revived. 

And  the  shouts  of  triumph  rang  through  the  battalions. 

The  hosts  of  an  enemy  never  dismayed  his  soul ; 

_ His  strength  was  in  his  heart,  and  with  a chosen  few 
He  vanquished  thousands. 

CHORUS. 

Entwine  for  him  a crown  from  the  hero’s  grov'e, 

For  he  truly  deserves  that  sacred  laurel ! 

A hero  devotes  his  life  to  his  country,  is  satisfied  \vith  thtf  gratitude  of  her 
sons ; 

*He  disdains  all  other  recompense ; 

• Its  success  is  his  reward,  its  honour  his  glory. 

He  despises  the  luxuries  of  indolence,  as  he  abhors  the  pleasure*  of  vice. 
He  lives  but  in  his  country,  and  his  life  is  immortal : 

For  those  who  build  an  eternal  name  on  acts  of  patriotism  and  valour, 

Die  not — they  live  for  ever! 

CHORUS. 

Entwine  for  him  a crown  from  the  hero’s  grove. 

For  he  truly  deserves  that  sacred  laurel ! 

While  this  air  was  sung,  the  emotions  of  the  prince  were  very  visible  ; 
and  when  it  was  finished,  unable  to  restrain  them  any  longer,  in  a trans- 
port of  enthusiastick  remembrance,  he  rushed  towards  the  statue  of  the 
deceased  Suworoff,  and  most  ardently  embracing  it,  exclaimed  : “To 
thee  do  I owe  all !” 

This  action  drew  bursts  of  admiration  from  the  warriours  that  were  pre- 
sent ; and  the  women  wept  tears  of  delight  to  see  such  amiable  sensi&ility 
in  so  brave  a bosom. 

This  prince  is  as  accomplished  as  he  is  valiant ; and  unites  with  a grace- 
ful person,  a countenance  of  the  most  heroick  cast.  His  complexion  bears 
the  marks  of  many  climates ; but  his  eyes  are  bright  and  piercing.  His 
nose  is  acquiline  ; and  his  mouth  expresses  all  the  sweetness  and  affability 
of  his  nature.  His  deportment  is  modest,  dignified,  and  engaging.  Such 
a man  is  the  prince  Bagration,  the  “ flower  of  Russian  chivalry,”  the  admi- 
ration of  his  enemies,  anJ  the  friend  of  all  good  and  great  men  or  every 
nation. 

After  the  fall  of  Dantzick,  he  saw  the  olive  witheriijg,  which  bound  R ussia 
to  the  English  empire.  It  burst  asunder,  and  the  brand  of  war  was  lighted. 
His  troops  were  again  assembled ; but  not  to  retread  the  plains  of  Italy,  nor 
to  reascend  the  steeps  of  the  Alps.  He  changed  the  march  of  his  brave  fol- 
lower's, to  meet  a respected  foe  on  the  plains  of  Finland ; and  there,  under 
Russian  colours,  contend  with  the  enemies  of  France,  with  the  late 
friends  of  Russia  ! Mysterious  policy  of  courts  ! amazing  vefeatility  of  cabi- 
nets, whither  will  ye  lead  us ! The  prince  Bagration,  the  conqueror  of 
Britain’s  foes,  is  now  in  arms  against  her  on  the  shores  of  Bothnia.  When 
virtue  so  meets,  then  may  hostility  die  ; and  there  may  peace  again  mingle 
the  olive  with  his  laurel  * once  more  may  it  bind  the  united  hands  of  the 
two  greatest  empires  in  the  world,  England  and  Russia  I 
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from  the  lonbom  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

The  following  jeu  d’esprit,  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  author  of  the  Task,  descriptive 
of  one  of  his  rural  excursions,  is  not  in 
his  published  poems,  or  in  his  posthu- 
mous works,  and  has  never  appeared  in 
print. 

THE  DISTRESSED  TRAVELLERS; 

OR  LABOUR  IN  VAIN. 

BY  WILLIAM  COWPER. 
f An  excellent  new  song  to  a tune  never 
sung  before.] 

I SING  of  a journey  to  Clifton* 

We  would  have  performed,  if  we  could ; 
Without  cart  or  barrow,  to  lift  on 

Poor  Mary,f  and  me,  through  the  mud. 
Sle,  Sla,  Slud, 

Stuck  in  the  mud  ; 

O it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a flood  ! 
So  away  we  went  slipping  and  sliding. 
Hop,  hop,  o la  mode  de  denx  frogs  ; 

’Tis  near  as  good  walking  as  riding, 
When  ladies  are  dressed  in  their  clogs. 
Wheels  no  doubt. 

Go  briskly  about, 

But  they  clatter,  and  rattle,  and  make 
such  a rout. 

^ DIALOGUE. 

SHE. 

“ Well ! now,  1 protest  it  is  charming ; 

How  finely  the  weather  improves  ! 

That  cloud,  though,  is  rither  alarming. 
How  slowly  and  stately  it  moves.” 

HE. 

“ Pshaw!  never  mind, 

’Tis  not  in  the  wind  : 

We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave 
it  behind.”  C 

SHE. 

“ I am  glad  we  are  come  for  an  airing  ; 

For  folks  may  be  pounded  and  penn’d. 
Until  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 
To  stir  half  a mile  to  an  end.” 

HE. 

“ The  longer  we  stay, 

The  longer  we  may  ; 

It’s  a folly  to  think  about  weather  or 
f way.” 


SHE. 

**  But  now  1 begin  to  be  frighted : 

If  I fall  what  a way  I should  roll ! 

I am  glad  that  the  bridge  was  ini^cted  : 
Stay ! stop ! I am  sunk  in  a hole  r’ 

HE. 

“ Nay,  never  care, 

’Tis  a common  affair ; 

You’ll  not  be  the  last,  that  will  set  a 
foot  there.” 

SHE. 

“Let  me  breathe  now  a little,  and  ponder 
On  what  it  were  better  to  do  : 

That  terrible  lane  I see  yonder, 

I think  we  shall  never  get  through.” 

HE. 

“ So  think  1 : 

But  by  the  by, 

W e never  shall  know,  if  we  never  should 
try.” 

SHE.  (. 

“ But,  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we 
get  home : 

What  a terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we  have 
come 

To  a difficult  stile,  I am  ruined  at  last ! 
Oh  this  lane ! 

Now  it  is  plain. 

That  struggling,  and  striving,  is  labour 
in  vain.  ’ 

HE. 

“ Stick  fast  there,  while  I go  and  look.” 

SHE. 

“ Don’t  go  away,  for  fear  I should  fall :” 
HE. 

“ I have  examined  it  every  nook. 

And  what  you  have  here  is  a sample  of 
all. 

Come  wheel  round ; 

The  dirt  we  have  found 
Would  be  an  estate,  at  a farthing  a pound. 
Now  sister  Annet  the  guitar  you  must  take* 
Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a song  : 

I have  varied  the  verse,  for  variety’s  sake. 
And  cut  it  off  short — because  it  was  long. 
’Tis  hobbling,  and  lame. 

Which  criticks  won’t  blame  ; 

For  the  sense,  and  the  sound,  they  say, 
should  be  the  same. 


A village  near  Olncy. 


f Mrs.  Unwin. 


I The  late  lady  Austin. 


s 
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UPP  OTJ\rTMEJ^  niSAPP  OIATEDf 
or, 

VON  SCHLEMMER,  AND  “POT  LUCK.” 

An  Englishman  invited  once 
A German  friend  to  dine 
On  plain  pot  luck, — for  such  his  phrase— 
And  drink  some  good  port  wine. 

Mein  Herr  repaired  at  proper  time 
9 With  stomach  for  the  treat : 

The  viands  on  the  table  placed. 

Von  Schlemmer  took  his  seat. 


Soup,  turkey,  beef,  by  turns  were  serv’d. 
Mein  Herr  declin’d  each  one : 

Fowls,  turtle,  sauce,  they  follow’d  next. 
Von  Schlemmer  tasted  none. 

His  host  at  length,  by  kindness  urged, 
Pi-ess’d  him  to  taste  some  duck : ■ 
Achnein with  groans  Von  Schlemmer 
said, 

" I vait  for  de  Pot  Luck.” 

QUIZ. 


• LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

* RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  books  have  been  lately  published  and  are  for  sale  by  Hopkins  and 
Earle,  No.  170,  Market  street — viz. 

“ LECTURES  on  Ecclesiastical  History— by  the  late  George  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Aberdeen^ 

Rural  Philosophy,  by  Ely  Bates. 

Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament — by  Granville  Sharpe,  Esq. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  MinsU-cl,  A Poem — by  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces — by  the  same. 

Marmion ; a Tale  of  Flodden  Field — by  the  same. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  An  immaculate  edition. 

The  Complete  Navigator — by  Andrew  Mackay,  L.  L.D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  &c. 
To  which  is  added  a concise  system  of  Calculations  for  finding  the  Longptude  at  sea 

Lunai’  Observations — by  P.  Delamar.  A premium  edition. 

William  P.  Farrand  & Co.  have  published  the  third  number  of  the  Americ.an  Law 
Journal  and  Miscellaneous  Repertory,  by  Jolm  E.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Baltimore. — The 
fourth  number  is  in  the  press. 

By  Hopkins  and  Earle,  Philadelphia,  and  Farrand,  Mallory  Co.  Boston. 

Three  Dissertations  on  Boylston  Prize  Questions — by  George  Cheyne  Shattuck, 
M.  D. 

Sermons  on  Several  Subjects — by  the  late  William  Paley,  D.  D. 

PROPOSF^  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS.  J 

John  E.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Bwtimore,  has  completed  and  will  speedily  publish  a 
translation  of  the  Praxis  Supremx  Curise  Admiralitatis,  Written  by  Francis  Clarke, 

• who  was  Register  of  the  Court  of  Arches  during  the  reign  o^queen  Elizabeth.  This 
, is  almost  the  only  work  on  the  practice  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  is  esteemed  as 
unquestionable  authority  at  the  bar.  This  translation  is  made  from  the  edition  of 
1 1798,  faitlifully  collated  with  two  MS.  copies  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Wyseman 
and  Dr.  Lloyd.  To  that  edition  many  important  notes  are  added ; and  the  translator 
has  added  others  on  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Di.strict  Court  of  thb  United 
States,  as  well  as  an  Appendix  of  precedents  established  in  English  and  American 
Admiralty  Courts.  * 

Hopkins  & Earle  have  in  the  press — “ A Report  of  the  Trial  of  Aaron  Bun-,  for 
I High  Treason” — by  D.  Robertson,  Esq. 

The  History  of  the  World,  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus — by 
I Jno.  Gillies,  L.  L.  D.  ^ 

French  Campaigns  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Poland. 

History  of  the  Church — by  Milnor. 

A Systematical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  Dinnity — by  the  Rev. 

‘ William  C.  Davis. 

C.  SJ  Conrad  & Co.  Philadelphia,  have  issued  proposals  for  publishing 

A System  of  General  Geography : containing  a topogaphical,  statistical,  and  de> 
; scriptive  Survey  of  the  Earth.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A History  of  the  Eaith  as  a 
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planetary  body,  of  the  Solar  System  in  general,  and  of  the  Universe~ln  two  volumes : 
the  first  containing  the  Geography  of  America,  the  second  containing  the  Geography 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — by  Charles  B.  Brown. 

RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Travels  in  America,  performed  in  1806,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  rivers 
Allegany,  Monongahela,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  and  ascertaining  the  produce  and 
Social  condition  of  their  banks  and  vicinity — by  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq.  late  captain  in 
the  York  Rangers — In  3 thick  volumes,  small  octavo,  price  one  guinea  in  boards. 

The  first  book  of  T.  Lucretius  Carus,  of  the  nature  of  things : translated  inC 

English  verse by  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton  Drummond. — In  1 vol.  foolscap  octavo — price 

5s.  bound. 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  with  Sketches  of  manners  and  scenery  in  America, 
as  thev  existed  previous  to  the  revolution — by  the  author  of  “ Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains,” &.C.  &.C.— In  2 vols.  duodecimo. 

Universal  Biography ; containing  a copious  account,  critical  and  historicalfiiof  the 
life  and  character,  labours  and  actions  of  eminent  persons,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
conditions  and  professions;  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  abridged  from  the  xarger 
Work  in  quarto — by  J.  Lemprierre,  D.  D. — In  1 lai-ge  volume  octavo, — price  16s.  in 
boards. 

Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  ti-anslated  into  English  Verse,  with  the  Ori^- 
nals;  and  a Fragment  of  a Commentary  on  Paradise  Lost— by  the  late  William  Cow- 
per.  Esq.  with  a Preface  and  Notes  from  various  authors,  by  the  Editor,- and  three 
Designs,  by  John  Flaxman,  Esq. — In  royal  4to.— price  21.  2s.  in  boards. 

The  Georgicks  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  translated  into  English  blank  verse — by 
James  R.  Deare,  L.  L.  D.  Vicar  of  Bures,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  Chaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  his  majesty. — In  post  8vo.  embellished  with  a head  of  Virgil,  and  hot- 
pressed — ^price  7s.  in  extra  boards. 

The  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  a Seatonian  Prize  Poem — by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Hoare,  A.  M. 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Vicar  of  Blandford  Forum,  Dorset. 

Jerusalem ; or,  an  Answer  to  the  following  inquiries : What  is  the  Etymology  of 
the  word  Jerusalem  ? And,  is  there  any  connexion  between  Salem  and  Jerusalem  ? 
By  Granville  Sharp.  Wherein  is  shown,  that  .the  true  and  literal  interpretation  of 
the  word  “ Jerusalem”  comprehends  two  very  opposite  and  distinct  national  cha- 
racters, peculiarly  applicable  to  two  equally  opposite  and  distinct,  though  very 
disproportionate  parts  of  the  Hebrew  nation ; characters  which  are  unquestionably 
expressed  in  the  original  name  of  their  own  capital  city,  though  this  has  never  be- 
fore been  explained,  it  seems,  either  by  Jews  or  Christians.  2s. 

The  Itinerant,  or  Genuine  Memoirs  of  an  Actor — by  S.  W.  Ryley. — 3 vols.  1/.  Is. 

An  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Bruce,  of  Kinnaird,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Authp’- of  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile — by  Alexander  Murray,  F.  A.  S. 
4to.  12s.  6d. 

Characters,  Moral  and  Political,  of  the  principal  Personages  throughout  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Consular  and  Imperial  Government.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

An  Authentick  Narrati/e  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  the  Death  of  Major  John  Andre, 
Adjutant-general  of  the  British  Forces  in  North  America— by  Joshua  Hall  Smith, 
Esq.  8s. 

The  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie  ; a Tale  for  the  Farmer’s  Ingle-Nook- by  Elizabeth 
Hamilton.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Tbe  siege  of  Rochelle — by  Madame  Genlis.  Translated  by  R.  C.  D.allas,  Esq. 

3 vols.  12mo.  ( 

PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS.  ’ 

Mr.  Sergeant  Williams  is  about  to  publish  a new  edition  of  Sir  Edmund  Saunders’s 
Reports  of  Ple.adings  and  Cases  in  tbe  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second ; accompanied  with  Notes  and  Refqxences.  It  will  be  printed  in 
two  volumes  roval  octavo. 

The  Life  of  Romney- bv  Mr.  Ilayley,  is  ne.arly  finished.  This  is  expected  to  be  an 
interesting  work,  that  will  tend  ti  make  that  eminent  painter  more  universally 
known ; he  to  whom  Mr.  Hayley  has  already  paid  so  classical  a tribute  of  affection, 
Mr.  Isaac  Peach,  one  of  the  jiainter’s  carfR-st  pupils,  has  lately  gained  the  first  prize 
^iven  by  the  English  school 
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FOR  FEBRUARY,  1809. 


FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Outlines  of  a Plan  for  educating"  ten  Thousand  poor  Children,  by  establishing  Schools 
in  countrj’  Towns  and  Villages ; and  for  uniting  Works  of  Industry  with  useful 
Knowledge.  By  Joseph  Lancaster.  8vo.  London. 

THOUGH  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  defend  Mr.  Lancaster  against  the  cruel 
and  unfounded  clamour  to  which  he  was  exposed, — partly  because  he  had 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  a member  of  the  church  of  England,  principally 
on  account  of  his  great  merit, — our  observations,  at  that  period,  were  ntore 
calculated  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  his  enemies,  than  to  explain  the  nature, 
and  to  enforce  the  importance  of  his  improvements  in  education. 

We  premise  that  we  are  going  to  say  a great  deal  about  slate  pencils, 
primmers,  and  spelling  books.  We  are  aware  such  details  must  be  very 
dull,  and  would  be  very  unpardonable,  if  they  were  not  eminently  uselul. 
We  would  not,  however,  load  our  pages  with  them,  if  the  object  were  to 
recommend  an  ingenious  theory  for  trial,  rather  than  to  explain  an  inven- 
tion which  has  been  already  attended  with  the  most  perfect  success.  If  an 
artist  comes  with  a tiresome  and  complicated  machine,  and  boasts  of  its 
extraordinary  powers,  wif  have  a right  to  say,  go  to  work  and  give^us  some 
proof  But  when  he  accepts  the  challenge,  and  in  practice  outdoes  his 
own  boastings,  it  is  necessary  to  look  over  every  rack  and  pinion  of  his 
instrument, — to  speak  of  it  honourably,  that  it»may  be  studied,  and  to 
describe  it  perspicuously,  that  it  may  be  imitated. 

We  shall  state  the  methods  of  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  his  school  comprehends ; point  out  the  leading  principles  on 
which  he  appears  to  have  conducted  his  institution  ; discuss,  shortly,  the 
question  of  his  originality,  and  then  take  the  liberty  of  making  a few  re- 
marks on  the  much,  and  lately  agitated  question,  of  the*  education  of  the 
poor. 

The  first  or  lowest  class  of  children  are  taught  to  write  the  printed  alpha- 
bet, and  to  name  the  fetters  when  they  see  them.  The  same  with  the 
figures  used  in  arithmetick.  One  day  the  boy  traces  the  form  of  the  letter 
or  figure  ; the  next  day  he  tells  the  name,  when  he  sees  the  letter.  These 
two  methods  assist  each  other.  When  he  is  required  to  write  H,  for  exam- 
ple, the  shape  of  the  letter  which  be  saw  yesterday  assists  his  manual  exe- 
cution ; when  he  is  required  to  say  how  that  letter  is  named,  the  <Jiape 
of  the  letter  reminds  him  of  his  manual  execution  ; and  the  manual  execu- 


tion has  associated  itself  with  the  name. 
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In  the  same  manner  he  learns  syllables  and  words ; writing  them  one 
day — reading  them  the  next. 

The  same  process  for  writing  the  common,  epistolary  character,  and  for 
reading  it. 

(A)  This  progress  made,  the  class  go  up  to  the  master  to  read  ; a class 
consisting  perhaps  of  30.  While  one  boy  is  reading,*  the  word,  ex.  gr. 
Ab-so-lu-ti-on,  is  given  out  Avith  a loud  voice  by  the  monitor,  and  Avritten 
down  by  all  the  other  29  boys,  who  are  provided  with  slates  for  that  pur-^ 
pose  ; Avhich  writing  is  looked  over  by  the  monitors,  and  then  another  word ' 
called,  and  so  on.  Whoever  writes  a word  spells  it  of  course  at  the  same 
time,  and  spells  it  Avith  much  more  attention  than  in  the  common  way.  So 
that  there  is  ahvays  one  boy  reading  and  twenty-nine  writing  and  spelling 
at  the  same  time  ; Avhereas,  in  the  ancient  method,  the  other  twenty-nine 
did  nothing. 

(B)  The  first  and  second  classes  Avrite  in  sand ; the  middle  classes».on 
slates  ; only  a feAv  of  the  upper  boys  on  paper  with  ink.  This  is  a great 
saving  in  point  of  expense.  In  books  the  saving  is  still  greater.  TAventy 
or  thirty  boys  stand  round  a card  suspended  on  a nail,  making  a semicircle. 
On  this  card  are  printed  the  letters  in  a very  large  character.  These  let- 
ters the  boys  are  to  name,  at  the  request  of  the  monitor.  When  one 
spelling  class  have  said  their  lessons  in  this  manner,  they  are  despatched  off 
to  some  other  occupation,  and  another  spelling  class  succeeds.  In  this 
manner,  one  book  or  card  may  serve  for  200  boys,  Avho  would,  according 
to  the  common  method,  have  had  a book  each.  In  the  same  manner,  syl- 
lables and  reading  lessons  are  printed  on  cards,  and  used  with  the  same 
beneficial  economy. 

(C)  In  arithmetick,  the  monitor  dictates  a sum,  ex.  gr.  in  addition,,  Avhich 
all  the  boys  Avrite  down  on  their  slates.  For  example  : 

7 2 4 

3 7 8 

9 4 6 

He  then  tells  them,  aloud,  hoAV  to  add  the  sum.  First  column — 6 and  8 
are  14,  and  4 are  18;  set  down  8 and  carry  I to  the  next  column  ; and  so 
on.  In  this  manner,  the  class  acquire  facility  of  writing  figures,  and 
placing  them  ; and,  by  practising  what  the  monitor  dictates,  insensibly 
acquire  lafcility  in  adding.  Again,  they  are  placed  round  arithmetical  cards, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  paragraph  (B)  and  required  to  add  up  the  co- 
lumns. This  method  evj^pces  Avhat  progress  they  have  made  from  the  pre- 
ceding method  of  dictating ; and  the  two  methods  are  ahvays  used  alter- 
nately. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a school  like  this  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s,  consisting  of  from 
70G  to  1000  boys,  Avould  soon  fall  into  decay,  without  a very  close  attention 
to  order  and  method.  In  this  part  of  his  system,  Mr.  Lancaster  has  been 
as  eminently  successful  as  in  any  other ; contriving  to  make  the  method  and 
arrangement,  so  necessary  to  his  institution,  a source  of  amusement  to  the 
children.  In  coming  into  school,  in  going  out,  and  in  moving  in  their 
classes  from  one  part  of  the  school  to  another,  the  ^lildren  move  in  a kind 
of  measured  pace,  and  in  known  places,  according  to  their  number,  of 
Avhich  every  boy  has  one.  Upon  the  first  institution  of  the  school,  there 
Avas  a great  loss  and  confusion  of  hats.  After  every  boy  has  taken  his  place 
there,  they  all  stand  up,  expecting  the  Avord  of  command  : Sling  your  hats  ! 

* Uhis  is  the  only  instance  of  solitary  reading,  and  is  used  r.ather  as  a more  parti- 
cular trial  of  a boy’s  progress.  In  general,  Mr.  Lancaster  disapproves  of  it,  as  j‘. 
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upon  which  they  immediately  suspend  their  hats  round  their  necks  by  a 
string  provided  for  that  purpose.  When  the  young  children  write  in  sand, 
they  all  look  attentively  to  their  monitor,  waiting  for  the  word,  and  in- 
stantly fall  to  work,  with  military  precision,  upon  receiving  it.  All  these 
little  inventions  keep  children  in  a constant  state  of  activity  ; prevent  the 
listlessness  so  observable  in  all  other  institutions  for  education  ; and  evince 
(trifling  as  they  appear  to  be)  a very  original  and  observing  mind  in  him 
0 who  invented  them. 

The  boys  assembled  round  their  reading  or  arithmetical  cards,  lake  /ilaces 
as  in  common  schools.  The  boy  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  class  wears  a 
ticket,  with  some  suitable  inscription,  and  has  a prize  of  a little  picture. 
The  ticket-bearer  yields  his  badge  of  honour  to  whoever  can  excel  him  ; and 
the  desire  of  obtaining,  and  the  fear  of  losing,  the  mark  of  distinction,  creates, 
as  Aay  easily  be  conceived,  no  common  degree  of  enterprise  and  exertion. 
BJys  have  a prize  when  they  are  moved  from  one  class  to  another  as  the 
monitor  has  also  from  whose  class  they  are  removed.  Mr.  Lancaster  has 
established  a sort  of  paper  currency  of  tickets.  These  tickets,  are  given  for 
merit : two  tickets  are  worth  a paper  kite  ; three  worth  a ball ; four  worth 
a wooden  horse,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  witli  me  to  deliver  one  or  two  hundred  prizes  at  the  same 
time.  And  at  such  times  the  countenances  of  the  whole  school  exhibit  a most  plea- 
sing scene  of  delight : as  the  boj  s who  obtain  prizes  commonly  walk  round  the  school 
in  procession,  holding  the  prizes  in  their  hands,  and  a herald  proclaiming  before 
them  : “ These  good  boys  have  obtained  prizes  -for  going  into  another  class.”  The 
honour  of  this  has  an  effect  as  powerful,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  prizes  them- 
selves. ' 

, A large  collection  of  toys,  bats,  balls,  pictures,  kites,  is  suspended  above 
■the  master’s  head,  beaming  glory  and  pleasure  upon  the  school  beneath. 
» Mr.  Lancaster  has  also,  as  another  incentive,  an  order  of  merit.  No  boys 
are  admitted  to  this  order  but  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  attention 
to  their  studies,  and  by  their  endeavours  to  check  vice.  The  distinguishing 
badge  is  a silver  medal  and  plated  chain  hanging  from  the  neck.  The  supe- 
riour  class  has  a fixed  place  in  the  school ; any  class  that  can  excel  it  may 
eject  them  from  this  place,  and  occupy  it  themselves.  Every  member,  both 
of  the  attacking  and  defending  classes,  feels,  of  course,  the  most  lively  in- 
terest in  the  issue  of  tl^^  contest. 

Mr.  Lancaster  punishes  by  shame  rather  than  pain  ; varying  tne  means 
of  exciting  shame,  because,  as  he  justly  observes,  any  mode  of  punishment 
long  continued  loses  its  effect.  ^ 

The  boys  in  the  school  appointed  to  teach  others  are  called  monitors. 
They  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  monitor  to  ten  boys.  So  that,  for 
the  whole  school  of  1000  boys,  there  is  only  one  master.  The  rest  of  the 
teaching  is  all  done  by  the  boys  themselves.  Besides  the  teaching  monitors 
there  are  general  monitors,  such  as,  inspectors  of  slates,  inspectors  of  ab* 
sentees,  &c.  &c.  '* 

In  what  Mr.  Lancaster  says  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  clear  that 
he  has  no  desire  to  convert,  and  no  intention  to  be  converted.  “ Either  let  the 
Religion  of  quakers  be  Uught,  if  a quaker  school  is  founded  upon  this  method 
of  teaching  writing  and  reading  ; or,  I will  confine  myself  to  those  general, 
practical  principles  which  are  suitable  to  all  sects,  if  you  choose  to  found  a 
general  school  for  the  instruction  of  indigence ; or,  I will  meddle  only  with 
the  temporal  instruction  of  my  pupils,  and  you  may  confide  their  religious 
instruction  to  whom  you  please.”  So  says  the  member  of  a religious  sect, 
which,  of  all  other  religious  sects,  has  showed  itself  the  least  desirems  of 
making  converts.  This  is  so  moderate,  and  so  reasonable,  that,  if  we  are 
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rightly  informed,  Mr.  Lancaster  has,  at  last,  not  only  succeeded  in  allaying 
the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  English  church,  but  has  even 
raised  himself  up  some  patrons  out  of  their  numbers. 

These  we  believe  to  be  the  leading  features  of  this  establishment.  For 
the  many  interesting  particulars  which,  in  so  short  an  abstract,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  omit,  we  refer  to  the  book  itself.  It  is  not  badly  written, 
though  somewhat  quaint  and  quakerish ; but  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
Obadiah  flavour,  and  do  not  wish  that  quakers  should  write  books  like^ 
other  people.  There  is  something  interesting  and  picturesque  in  their  sin- 
gularities. 

The  improvements  which  Mr.  Lancaster  has  made  in  education,  are,  in 
the  cheapness  of  schools,  their  activity,  their  order,  and  their  emulation. 
The  reading,  cyphering,  and  spelling  cards,  suspended  for  the  succes- 
sive use  of  three  or  four  hundred  boys;  the  employment  of  sand* and 
slate  instead  of  pen  and  ink ; and  particularly  of  monitors  instead  of  usht>rs, 
must,  in  large  seminaries,  constitute  an  immense  saving.  The  introduc- 
tion of  monitors,  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  is  as 
great  an  improvement  in  schools,  as  the  introduction  of  noncommissioned 
officers  would  be  in  an  army  which  had  before  been  governed  only  by  cap- 
tains, majors,  and  colonels.  They  add  that  constant  and  minute  attention  to 
the  operation  of  the  mass,  without  which  the  general  and  occasional  super- 
intendance of  superiours  is  wholly  useless.  An  usher  hates  his  task,  and 
is  often  ashamed  of  it.  A monitor  is  honoured  by  it,  and  therefore  loves 
it.  He  is  placed  over  those  who,  if  their  exertions  had  been  superiour, 
would  have  been  placed  over  him.  His  office  is  the  proof  of  his  excel- 
lence. Power  is  new  to  him : and  trust  makes  him  trustworthy  : a very 
common  effect  of  confidence,  and  exemplified  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner in  Mr.  Lancaster’s  school.  Nor  is  the  monitor  at  all  detained  by 
teaching  to  others  what  he  has  already  learnt ; at  least  not  unprofitably 
detained  ; for,  if  a boy  be  at  the  head  of  the  first  spelling  class,  it  is  clear  that 
a delay  of  six  or  eight  weeks  in  teaching  to  others  what  he  has  already  learnt, 
will  perfect  him  in  his  new  acquirements,  and  rivet  them  in  his  memory. 
After  this,  he  is  made  a private  in  some  superiour  regiment,  and  his  post 
becomes  an  object  of  honour  and  competition  to  the  lads  whom  he  has 
taught.  He  is  very  wisely  allowed  to  have  a common  interest  with  the  bqys 
whom  h^  instructs  ; and  to  receive  a prize  equal  in  value  with  any  prize  ob- 
tained by  any  individual  among  them.  In  some  instances,  the  monitor  teaches 
and  learns  at  the  same  tiipe  ; for,  in  dictating  the  sum,  as  in  paragraph  (C) 
the  monitor  is  furnished  with  a key  ; and,  therefore,  in  dictating,  only  reads 
what  others  have  written  for  him  ; but  in  so  doing,  it  is  plain  his  attention 
must  be  exercised,  and  his  memory  impressed  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
those  of  any  boy  in  the  class  ; and,  whatever  good  is  produced  in  others  by 
that  mode  of  instruction  must  be  produced  in  him  in  an  equal,  or  superiour 
degree.  The  extrtordinary  discipline,  progress,  and  economy  of  this  school, 
are,  therefore,  in  a great  measure,  produced  by  an  extraordinary  number  of 
noncommissioned  officers,  serving  without  pay,  and  learning  while  they  teach. 

When  we  consider  the  very  dull  and  distant  mo^tives  for  improvement, 
which  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  children,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
education  should  be  often  so  unsuccessful — always  so  tedious.  The  day  is 
fine,  the  sun  shines  brightly  through  the  window,  and  a fine  young  ani- 
mal, with  his  veins  quivering  with  health  and  activity,  is  not  only  forbid- 
den to  trundle  a newly  purchased  hoop,  but  set  down  before  a black  slate 
to  dcfa  sum  in  tare  and  tret ; or,  in  greater  schools,  to  make  a copy  of 
Latin  verse  about  Troy  and  Eneas. — What  are  his  motives  for  undergoing 
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this  present  misery  ? Has  he  a wife  and  family  to  support,  like  the  thresher 
who  goes  to  his  daily  task  ? Is  he  refreshed  by  immediate  fees,  like  the 
accomplished  fiillulist,  who  drives  from  fistula  to  fever,  and  from  ague 
to  atrophy  ? Is  he  certain,  like  an  author,  of  losing  his  dinners  for  the 
ensuing  week  if  his  task  is  incomplete  ? The  only  motives  held  before 
him  are,  that  he  will  please  his  father,  and  be  a great  man  in  after  life ; and 
that  Latin  and  Greek  are  necessary  accomplishments  for  a gentleman.  Alas, 
^the  eternity  of  six  months  must  elapse,  before  the  parent  is  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  progress  he  has  made  ; that  fourteen  years  should 
pass  away,  and  he  himself  arrive  at  man’s  estate,  is  quite  impossible  ; and, 
if  it  is  possible,  he  has  an  uncle  or  a cousin  of  large  fortune,  universally 
respected,  and  powerful  at  the  quarter  sessions,  who  does  not  know  whether 
Briuus  killed  Cesar,  or  Cesar  Brutus  ; and  who  believes  Tully  and  Cicero 
to  be  two  distinct  persons.  Such  are  the  remote  and  powerless  motives 
wiSi  which  children  have  hitherto  been  stimulated.  The  bats,  balls,  and 
kites  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  we  conceive  to  be  admirable  auxiliaries  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  afford  that  strong  and  present  stimulus  which  best  overcomes 
the  vis  inertia,  and  establishes  the  difficult  and  unnatural  habit  of  applica- 
tion. It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  studying  from  a sense  of  duty.  Ma- 
ture, bearded  men,  who  fall  into  this  cant,  require  the  immediate  stimulus 
of  a guinea  ; or,  at  least,  a return  for  their  labour  in  a month  or  a year; 
expecting,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  poor  child  for  whom  tiiey  cant,  the 
miserable  and  inexperienced  caniee,  should  exert  himself  for  benefits  which 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  will  reap  when  half  his  life  is  elapsed. 
Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  so  preposterous  as  the  objections  made  to 
an  order  of  merit  in  a school.  In  what  way  are  such  extraordinary  services 
ever  obtained  from  mankind  at  so  cheap  a rate  ? Tie  two  guineas  worth  of 
* gold  to  a red  riband,  and  call  it  the  order  of  the  golden  cannon,  or  the  gol- 
den swivel,  or  what  not ; — and  In  every  battle  you  will  have  a thousand 
young  men  of  spirit  performing  the  most  daring  actions  to  obtain  it.  A 
garter  is  vacant — or,  in  other  words,  the  privilege  of  telling  the  passer  by, 
by  means  of  a bit  of  gold  at  the  knee,  and  a bit  of  silver  on  the  belly,  that  you 
are  a man  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune.  The  cabinet,  however,  sit  in 
grave  consultation  on  the  distribution  of  this  honour ; the  greatest  men  of 
the  country  are  sleeples,|  in  their  palaces,  and  the  minister  loses^r  gains 
the  lord  of  a province  by  his  gift ; — and  yet  we  are  half  angry  that  a breech- 
less boy  should  struggle  day  and  night  for  a shining  lump  of  tin,  which 
tells  the  passer  by  that  he  is  diligent  and  good.  We  do  not  mean,  by  these 
observations,  to  express  the  slightest  degree  of  disrespect  for  the  established 
honours  of  the  country  : — quite  the  contrary.  We  are  convinced,  that  such 
institutions  are  thoroughly  founded  in  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ; and  that  they  are  eminently  useful.  We  approve,  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  the  courage  and  originality  of  that  man  who  has  carried  into 
education  those  institutions,  which,  in  the  business  of  the  tlorld,  are  the  most 
powerful  of  all  motives.  Vanity  is  the  word  on  which  all  these  objections 
are  founded ; and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  we  have  no  word  in  our 
language  to  signify  th^good  and  useful  love  of  praise  ; for,  that  the  love  of 
praise  is,  under  certain  regulations,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  passions  to 
society,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  denied  ; nor  ought  it  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  inculpative  term  of  vanity,  except  when  its  object  is  frivo- 
lous, or  when  it  is  the  sole  and  absorbing  passion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  Mr.  Lancaster’s  school,  every  b§y  is 
every  moment  employed.  It  is  obviousi  that  in  the  class  assembled  round 
the  suspended  card  for  reading  and  spelling, — the  wand  of  the  monito” 
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pointing  to  the  particular  letter, — the  taking  places, — the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a ticket, — must  keep  the  children  constantly  on  the  alert.  When  they 
read,  spell,  and  write  at  the  same  time,  as  in  paragraph  (A)  or  when  the 
monitor  dictates  sums,  as  in  (C)  it  is  impossible  for  any  individual  to  be 
inattentive.  In  common  schools,  the  scholar  is  set  to  learn  his  spelling, 
or  his  cyphering,  by  himself;  and,  after  a certain  time,  the  master  hears 
him  his- lesson,  and  judges  of  his  attention  by  his  readiness  in  performing 
it.  The  learning  part  of  the  business  is  left  entirely  to  the  boy  himself 
and  his  time  often  whiled  away  in  every  species  of  idleness.  The  beauty 
of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  system  is,  that  nothing  is  trusted  to  the  boy  himself ; 
he  does  not  only  repeat  the  lesson  before  a superiour,  but  he  learns  it  be- 
fore a superiour.  When  he  listens  to  the  dictating  process  in  arithmetick, 
and  adds  up,  as  he  is  commanded,  he  does  that  under  the  eye  and  com- 
mand of  a master,  which,  in  other  schools,  he  would  be  trusted  tu  do 
by  himself.  In  short,  in  these  troops  the  appointed  officer  sees  that  the  'sol- 
dier shoulders  his  musket  twenty  times  a day,  who,  by  doing  it  often,  cannot 
avoid  doing  it  well.  In  other  troops,  the  officer  tells  the  soldiers  how  it  is 
to  be  done,  and  leaves  them  to  practise  by  themselves, — which  they  do,  of 
course,  very  unwillingly,  and  very  imperfectly,  if  they  do  it  at  all.  Such 
are  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Lancaster  has  planned  his  improvements 
in  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  carried  them  into  execution  with  such 
success,  that  one  thousand  boys  may  now  be  educated  in  readmg',  writings 
and  arithmetick^  by  one  person,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  3001.  per  annum, 
A more  beautiful,  a more  orderly,  and  a more  affecting  scene,  than  the 
school  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  it  is  not  possible  to  behold.  The  progress  of  the 
children  is  rapid  beyond  all  belief;  and  evinces,  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner,  the  extraordinary  effects  which  are  produced  upon  the  human 
mind  by  the  arts  of  cultivation 

When  a poor  lad  is  educated,  many  valuable  principles  of  religion,  mo- 
rals and  politicks,  may  be  fixed  on  his  mind,  which  could  not  be  conve- 
niently taught  to  him  by  any  other  means.  At  school  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  master  ; for  some  years  afterwards  at  home,  under  the 
influence  of  the  parent.  They  have  an  interest  in  directing  his  newly  ac- 
quired power  aright,  and  in  turning  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  what  is  good  ; 
and  this^.  at  a period  which  generally  decides  thf  character  of  the  future 
man.  It  is  very  trite  to  say,  that  reading  multiplies  the  innocent  resources 
and  amusements  of  the  poor;  but  we  cannot  see  why  this  is  not  very- 
true.  We  do  not  olqecto^ither  to  boxing  or  bull-baiting ; but  the  history  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  compatible  with  them,  or,  if  not,  is  at  least  a very  fair 
and  innocent  rival  to  set  up  against  them.  Village  sports  are  necessarily 
of  rare  occurrence.  Reading  is  always  accessible,  and  is  permanently 
opposed  to  Ahe  permanent  temptation  of  beer.  The  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  would  be  somewhat  increased,  if  every  person  in  the  state  were 
educated.  In  ag&ulture,  in  manufactures,  and  among  domestick  servants, 
every  body  has  felt  more  or  less  of  inconvenience,  from  the  deficiencies  of 
his  dependants,  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  It  is  frequently  found  im- 
possible to  put  very  clever  servants  in  the  best  situations,  from  their  igno- 
rance in  these  particulars;  and  masters  are  forced  to  place  superiours  over 
them  in  other  respects  not  qualified.  The  sum  of  these  inconveniences  is 
worth  attention. 

Nature  scatters  talents  in  a very  capricious  manner  over  the  different 
rankj^  of  society.  It  is  not  improbable  but  a general  system  of  education 
would  rescue  some  very  extraordinary  understandings  from  oblivion. 
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Education  raises  up  in  the  poor  an  admiration  for  something  else  besides 
brute  strength  and  brute  courage  ; and  probably  renders  them  more  tracta- 
ble and  less  ferocious.  A mob  might  issue  forth  to  murder  a man, — all  of 
whom  could  read,  write,  and  work  sums  in  compound  multiplication  and 
the  rule  of  three.  This  certainly  might  be  ; but  it  is  not  quite  so  probable 
an  occurrence,  as  if  they  had  employed  their  youth  in  scampering  through 
the  streets  of  London,  and  in  small  pilfering.  The  education  of  the  poor 
^s  as  valuable  for  what  it  prevents,  as  for  what  it  teaches.  A bo'y  remains 
two  years  at  Lancaster’s  school.  What  would  he  have  been  doing  if  he 
had  not  be*en  there  ? What  sort  of  habits  and  principles  would  he  have 
contracted  ? Apply  this  to  St.  Giles,  to  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham. In  villages,  the  question,  perhaps,  is,  whether  a boy  is  to  be 
a stupid  animal,  or  an  intelligent  animal  ? There,  temptations  are  so  few, 
tha^mis  moral  and  religious  character  will  remain  the  same  ; iiut  in  towns, 
tho  alternatives  are,  intelligence  and  virtue,  or  ignorance  and  vice.  In 
such  scenes  of  activity,  a cliild  will  do,  and  learn  something.  If  you  do 
not  take  care  that  it  is  good,  he  will  take  care  that  it  is  evil.  A thou- 
. SAND  boys  educated  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  I How  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  if  such  a thing  be  useful  ? It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say,  that  a mode 
of  education  is  provided  by  the  state,  and  that  children  may  listen  to  the 
oral  instructions  of  clergymen  in  the  pulpit.  A clergyman  preaches  fif- 
teen minutes  in  a week.  Has  he  the  very  unusual  and  valuable  talent  of 
commanding  attention  ? Will  the  church  hold  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part 
of  his  parish  ? If  it  will  hold  them,  do  they  come  ? In  the  short  period 
dedicated  to  instruction,  can  he  instruct  children  of  six  years  old,  and 
grown  up  people  at  the  same  time  ? Is  this  possible  ? Will  he  do  it,  if  it  is 
possible  ? We  really  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  sneering  at  the  ex- 
* ertions  of  the  clergy.  It  is  quite  clear,  that,  if  their  exertions  in  the  pul- 
pit were  ten  times  as  great  as  they  are,  no  oral  instruction,  delivered  under 
such  circumstances,  could  possibly  supply  the  place  of  other  education. 
And  when  such  things  are  talked  of  in  London,  and  in  large  cities,  it  is 
really  too  absurd  to  merit  an  answer.  When  we  are  availing  ourselves  of 
tlie  most  recent  inventions  in  every  thing  else,  why  are  we  to  revert  to  the 
rudest  machines  in  education  ? 

Ills  said  that  the  poor,  proud  of  their  attainments  in  learning,  will  no  lon- 
ger submit  to  the  drudg^’y  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  i^eir  state 
of  ignorance.  In  the  first  place,  if  every  body  can  read,  no  one  will  be 
more  proud  of  reading  than  they  are  of  walkin.^  now,  when  every  body 
can  walk.  But  if  every  poor  man  in  England  were  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  he 
must  either  work  or  starve.  Labour  depends  not  upon  opinion,  but  upon 
the  necessity  of  eating  and  drinking.  Truly  miserable  indeed  would  the 
condition  of  mankind  be,  if  society  were  such  a pa[iitr  mache  machine 
as  these  sort  of  reasoners  make  it  to  be ; if,  by  any  change  of  fashions, 
men  were  to  cease  to  resent,  or  to  fear,  or  to  love,  oitto  toil,  or  to  go- 
vern. The  great  passions  and  appetites  are  interwoven  in  our  very  being ; 
and  all  the  important  and  indispensable  operations  of  life  rest  upon  the 
great  passions,  and  a^  as  eternal  as  the  foundations  on  which  they  are 
placed. 

Reading  multiplies  the  power  of  getting  at  the  opinions  and  arguments 
of  others.  In  the  end,  the  good  opinion,  and  the  sound  argument  prevail. 
The  standard  books  among  the  poor  w'ould  not  encourage  disaffection,  but 
the  contrary.  Seditious  pamphlets  would  sometimes  get  among  the  poor  ; 
but  they  Avould  meet  with  a firmer  body  of  opinion  than  they  do  now  r and 
"he  common  average  books  'vould  be  of  a very  different  description.  What 
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is  read  by  the  classes  immediately  above  the  poor,  is  neither  treason  nor 
impiety.  With  them,  the  notions  in  ordinary  circulation,  about  government 
and  religion,  though  trite,  are,  in  general,  Mseful,  just,  and  respectable.  In 
the  ferment  of  political  opinion,  through  which  we  have  recently  passed,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  people  of  London  and  Westminster,  were  not  endangered 
by  their  education,  nor  the  Irish  protected  by  their  ignorance.  The  English, 
rank  for  rank,  are  governed  with  greater  justice,  and  live  with  greater  hap- 
piness than  any  other  people  in  Europe.  If  this  is  as  true  as  we  believe^ 
it  to  be,  why  will  not  such  a welcome  and  important  truth  be  at  length  dif- 
fused by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ? What  is  the  dreadful  secret  the  poor 
are  to  find  out  when  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write?  We  have  often 
seen  guzzling,  semi-inebriated  country  gentlemen  nod  and  wink  with  a very 
pregnant  wisdom,  when  the  education  of  the  poor  was  mentioned.  We 
bear  them  no  malice  for  their  stupid  prejudices  ; but  wish,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  the  accomplishments  of  reading,  writiag, 
and  cyphering,  were  more  generally  diffused  among  these  gentlemen  ; and 
that  they  were  taught,  by  enjoying  these  blessings  themselves,  to  appre- 
ciate them  more  justly  for  others. 

There  are  now,  perhaps,  one  million  more  of  persons  who  can  read  and 
write,  tnan  there  were  before  the  revolution.  Has  this  increase  of  know- 
ledge produced  any  increase  of  disaffection  ? If  ignorance  is  useful  to  a 
state,  to  what  degree  is  ii  useful  ? Or  where  has  the  argument  any  limit  ? 

The  expense  of  education  is  not  to  be  mentioned.  A boy  learns  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts,  for  fourteen  shillings,  who  would,  in  hedge  breaking, 
or  picking  pockets,  cost  the  county  double  the  money  in  the  same  time. 

The  investigation  might  be  pushed  on  to  a great  length.  These  are 
a few  of  the  principal  advantages  which  apppear  to  us  to  result  from  educa- 
tion ; from  which  we  do  not  expect  miracles,  or  believe  that  it  would  put 
an  end  to  mendicity,  and  render  the  executioner’s  place  a sinecure.  But 
we  do  most  firmly  believe,  that  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  rescuing 
thousands  of  human  beings  from  vice  and  misery  ; of  teaching  the  blessings 
of  rational  religion  ; of  improving  the  character,  and  increasing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind.  And  for  these  reasons,  the  cause  of 
education  sh.all  never  want  our  feeble  aid,  nor  the  friends  of  it  our  good 
word,  from  the  poor  quaker,  whose  system  we  have  described,  to  the  king, 
who  has^Londucted  himself  towards  this  deserving  man  with  so  much  good- 
ness and  feeling  ; and  for  which  thousands  of  ragged  children  will  pray  for 
him  and  remember  him,^JIong  after  his  majesty  is  forgotten  by  every  lord  of 
the  chamber,  and  by  every  clerk  of  the  closet. 

Thus  much  for  education  itself.  The  manner  of  introducing  it  into,  and 
encouraging  it  in  a country,  are  totally  separate  questions.  How  far  it  may 
be  expedient  to  provide,  nationally,  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  against 
the  pi'ejudices  of  the  upper  classes,  and  without  any  cordial  wish  to  that 
purpose,  on  the  |.art  of  the  poor  themselves,  is  doubtful,  if  it  be  possible. 
At  all  events,  we  must  express  our  most  sincere  regret,  that  the  late  plan 
was  ever  connected  with  so  many  doubtful  and  so  many  complicated  mea- 
sures ; and  that  its  worthy  author  appeared  to  be  moderately  informed 
on  the  general' subject  of  the  poor,  and  so  little  aware  of  the  powerful  pre- 
judices which  exist  against  their  instruction  ; for  ignorant  we  must  conceive 
him  to  have  been  ujjon  this  point,  if  he  supposed  it  possible  to  force  down 
so  extensive  a plan  of  education  over  the  whole  community. 

In  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Bell,  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
publfshed  an  account  of  an  institution  for  education  at  Madras,  to  which 
Mr.  Lancaster  is  certainly  indebted  for  some  very  material  parts  of  his 
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improvements, — as,  in  the  early  editions  of  bis  book,  he  very  honestly  and 
plainly  owned  himself  to  be.  To  this  valuable  information,  received  from 
Dr.  Bell,  Mr.  Lancaster  has  made  important  additions  of  his  own,  quite 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  a very  high  character  for  originality  and  invention. 
We  sincerely  liope  Dr.  Bell  will  not  attribute  to  us  the  most  distant  inten- 
tion of  depreciating  his  labours,  when  we  say  that  he  has,  by  no  means, 
taught  Mr  Lancaster  all,  though  he  has  taught  him  much  We  are  so  far 
^ from  wishing  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  Dr.  Bell,  that  it  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  express  our  warmest  admiration  at  what  he  has  done  for  educa- 
tion. He  is  unquestionably  the  beginner  in  an  art,  which  we  trust  will  be 
carried  to  still  greater  perfection ; and  we  hope  he  will  reap,  from  his  pre- 
sent patron,  those  rewards  for  which  he  never  could  have  looked  ; to  which 
he  is  eminently  entitled  ; and  which,  if  ever  they  are  bestowed,  will  honour 
the*giver  as  much  as  the  receiver. 

It  has  pleased  the  present  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  establish  a large 
sphool,  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  of  the  established  church,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Bell.  If  the  thing  is  done  at  all, — if  the  education  of  the  poor 
goes  on, — we  are  content.  We  only  interfered  in  the  cause  to  say,  educati- 
on is  a great  good  ; and  to  shelter  from  calumny  a friendless  man,  who  set 
himself  down  (like  a drop  of  healing  oil  in  an  ulcer)  in  the  worst  parts  of  the 
. metropolis,  to  diffuse  the  word  of  God,  and  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
.among  the  lowest  of  mankind^  If,  in  so  doing,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
treat  with  severity  a lady  of  real  piety  and  of  estimable  character,  let  that  lady 
remember,  that  had  we  found  her  in  her  own  proper  department  of  an  instruc- 
tress of  youth,  which  she  has  so  long  and  so  respectably  filled,  we  could  not 
but  have  mentioned  her  with  credit,  if  it  had  fallen  within  the  plan  of  our 
work  to  mention  her  at  all.  But  we  found  her  acting  the  part  of  a judge  and  a 
• critick,  and,  above  all,  of  a religious  accuser, — a part  never  to  be  taken  up 
but  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  exposing  him,  and  still  more  her  who 
assumes  it,  to  the  most  severe  responsibility, — a part  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  played  so  often,  and  paid  so  well,  that  it  is  not  respectable  even 
in  the  hands  of  so  honest  and  conscientious  a person  as  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer. We  have  been  a little  alarmed  by  observing,  that  Dr.  Bell,  after 
> all  he  has  written  and  done,  calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  teaching 
W~‘xhe  poor  to  write  and.jjlo  cypher.  We  hope  that  he  will  valu'j  his  de- 
served reputation  above  every  thing  else,  and  not  lose  that  originality 
iy  which  has  brought  him  into  notice.  The  sanction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  may  be-  venerable  and  respectable- »-but  it  is  not  sacred : 
at  least  we  believe  this  term  is  never  employed  upon  such  occasions. 


FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA.  ^ 

A .Tourney  from  Madras,  tlu’ough  the  Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar, 
performed  under  the  Order  of  the'  Marquis  of  'W’ellesley,  Governour  General  of 
India,  &c.  By  Francis  Buchanan,  M.  D.  F.  11.  S.  &c.  Published  under  the  Pati-on- 
age  of  the  East  India  Company.  With  a Map  and  numerous  other  Engravings.  3 
vols.  4to.  pp.  1530.  PriA  61.  6s.  London. 

THE  oldest  Reviewer  need  feel  no  shame  in  confessing  his  inability 
r to  do  justice  to  the  work  before  us  within  that  space  which  our  Journal 
can  spare  for  his  Report.  It  involves  political  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Company ; remarks  extremely 
well  adapted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  newly  acquired  provinces ; 
striking  views  of  human  nature,  several  of  them  distinguished  by  their 
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novelty ; the  characters  of  sovereigns  and  of  their  adherents,  drawn  from 
their  actions  ; demonstrations  of  the  evil  effects  of  bigotry  and  supefstition  ; 
of  the  excessive  calamities  consequent  on  repeated  wars ; and  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  recovering  a country  from  a state  of  devastation,  partly  produced  by 
predatory  hordes  of  banditti,  and  partly  prolonged  by  the  prevalence  of 
■wild  beasts  against  the  dispirited  inhabitants. 

We  are  also  obliged  to  Dr.  Buchanan  for  a variety  of  information  on  the 
manners  and  resources  of  the  people  ; on  the  subjects  of  their  cultivation 
and  labour;  with  numerous  particulars  relative  to  geography,  natural  dris- 
tory,  mineralogy,  and  other  sciences.  Neither  are  the  deviations  of  the 
human  mind  forgotten  ; the  opinions  of  the  almost  innumerable  classes  of 
natives ; their  opposition  to  each  other ; their  mutual  contempt,  and,  not 
seldom,  derision ; the  oppression  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and 
the  sufferings  arising  from  differences  of  religion.  This  gentleman  travel- 
led with  the  sanction  of  authority,  and  he  has  well  availed  himself  of  tf!ie 
advantages  which  he  enjoyed.  His  work  is  a compendium  of  the  obser- 
■yations  he  made  during  his  progress ; and  often  of  those  official  answers 
to  his  inquiries,  which  an  ordinary  traveller  could  not  have  expected. 

Sir  W.  Jones  has  well  observed,  that  there  is  a kind  of  infinity  in  what- 
ever relates  to  India : and  this  work  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  observation.  Like  the  Banian  tree  of  the  continent  to  which 
it  relates,  it  is  but  07ie  i yet  by  the  numerous  branches  which  depend  from 
it,  and  communidate  with  the  earth,  it  offers  a thousand  different  paths,  and 
forms  a thousand  different  mazes. 

We  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  detractors  of  the  Company,  and 
especially  to  those  of  the  noble  marquis,  by  whose  command  this  journey 
was  performed. , We  recommend  them  also  to  naturalists,  who  will  find  in- 
terspersed many  remarks  connected  with  their  favourite  science ; the 
elephant  and  the  tiger,  conspicuous  among  the  wild  animals  of  Indian 
forests ; the  growth  of  Sandal  wood,  and  of  teak ; the  cultivation  of  pep- 
per ; of  cardamoms  ; of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  especially  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rice,  cotton,  &c.  &c.  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  man  of 
science  as  well  as  of  the  man  of  the  world.  But  the  merchant  who  wishes 
to  procure  foreign  commodities  from  as  near  to  the  first  hand  as  possible, 
may  derire  information  from  these  volumes,  not  Jo  be  found  elsewhere ; 
and  the  statesman,  especially,  may  discover  in  the  accounts  they  contain, 
the  rudiments  of  future  greatness,  and  the  means  of  communicating  to 
expecting  myriads  blessf  igs  never  yet  enjoyed.  The  heart  of  the  bene- 
volent statesman  will  rejoice  at  such  an  opportunity  put  into  his  power, 
such  an  opportunity  of  doing  extensive  good  ; of  conferring  benefits  on 
distant  provinces,  and  distant  generations ; of  giving  comfortable  bread  to 
those  who  will  venerate  his  name,  though  they  know  not  how  to  pronounce 
it  coi’rectly.  We. recommend  these  volumes,  also,  to  whoever  is  desirous 
of  further  acquaiiVtance  with  the  human  heart.  He  will  here  see  duplicity, 
concealment,  fraud,  employed  to  counteract  usurpation  and  tyranny,  as 
well  by  the  untutored  as  by  the  learned  ; those  who  cannot  read,  to  whom, 
in  fact,  letters  are  forbidden,  yet  practise  the  sanv*  arts  to  delude  their 
oppressors,  as  those  who  have  been,  in  the  language  of  sot  disant  philosophy, 
sophisticated  by  over  refinement,  misled  by  the  vagaries  of  priestcraft,  and 
seduced  to  errour  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Customs  "Udiich  simple  reason,  if  there  be  such  a thing  in  this  world  as 
reason,  would  pronounce  abhorrent,  we  here  find  practised  ; and 
that  not  in  solitary  instances,  but  by  whole  tribes,  distant  from  etsdi  other. 
Is  there  in  the  human  heart  « more  rational  or  more^  potverful  principle 
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than  parental  affection  ? — Yet,  Dr.  B.  states  various  societies  which  forbid 
a man  -to  love  his  own  children,  especially,  and  command  him  to  interest 
himself,  with  most  affection,  in  those  which  are  not  his  descendants.  Even 
regal  power  is  transmitted — not  from  father  to ^son,  but  by  the  nephews  of 
the  family.  What  could  be  the  origin  of  that  custom  which,  when  a man 
has  married  a wife,  forbids  him  to  live  with  her,  and  consigns  to  another 
the  enjoyment  of  her  company  ? If  this  be  wisdom,  we  resign  it  to  those 
9 who  can  accept  it  under  that  character.  The  institutions  of  social  life,  as 
warranted  by  that  authority  which  claims  our  obedience,  are  better  entitled 
to  that  appellation,  even  on  the  principle  of  simple  reason. 

I.astly,  we  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  the  benevolent  office  of  establishing  the  Christian  religion  in 
In«j^a.  They  will  here  perceive  the  numerous  difficulties  which  surround 
their  attempt.  The  differences  of  language  may  be  surmounted  : the  dif- 
fel’ences  of  cast  are  stronger  than  the  differences  of  language:  there  are 
other  principles  stronger  even  than  the  differences  of  cast.  Those  who  hold 
that  the  offering  of  blood  to  the  Deity  is  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  his 
nature,  will,  with  great  reluctance,  accept  a religion  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  so  far,  on  rites  in  which  blood  was  constantly  shed.  Those 
who  affirm  that  to  live  by  begging  is  living  immediately  on  God  ; is  the 
highest  exaltation  of  the  human  character;  and  by  this  a man  may  become 
a partial  incarnation  of  Deity,  will  hardly  become  zealous  in  that  religion 
which  lays  it  down  as  a principle  : “ If  any  man  will  not  work  neither  let 
him  eat.”  And  if  there  be  any  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
things,  as  to  wish  to  establish  by  coercion  a religion  which  abhors  any 
compulsion,  and  stops  at  benevolent  invitation,  to  these  we  recommend  the 
pictures  incidentally  drawn  by  Dr.  B.  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  of  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Tippoo  Saib ; a mussulman,  whose  zeal  for  “ the 
right  way”  induced  him  to  blow  up  Hindoo  temples,  wherever  his  arms 
prevailed,  though  the  towns  in  which  they  stood  were  destroyed  at  the  same 
time ; who  surrounded  whole  towns,  and  circumcised,  by  force,  every 
inhabitant  who  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  to  the  woods,  to  avoid 
violation,  though  in  the  face  of  death  by  hunger ; who  forbad  his  subjects 
from  commerce  with  the  infidel  nations  on  his  borders,  and  thereby  de- 
prived them  of  that  ii^ercourse  on  which  their  subsistence  depended  ; 
and  who  meditated  no  less  than  the  substitution  of  Mahomedism  for 
the  Brahminical  religion  throughout  the  vast  empire  in  which  that 
prevails.  • 

To  show  this  potentate  in  his  true  character,  when  withdrawn  from  pub- 
lick  observation,  we  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  B’s  description  of  Tippoo’s  pri- 
vate apartment  in  his  palace  at  Seringapatam. 

From  the  principal  front  of  the  palace,  which  served  as  a revenue  office,  and  as 
a place  froan  whence  the  Sultan  occasionally  showed  himself  to  the  popuLacc,  the 
chief  entry  into  the  private  square  was  through  a strong,  nar-r  jw  passage,  ~u<herein 
■mere  chained  four  tigers,  which,  althSugh  somewhat  tame,  would,  in  case  of  any  dis- 
turbance become  unruly.  Within  these  was  the  hall  in  which  Tippoo  wrote,  and  into 
which  very  few  persons,  except  Jileer  Saduc,  were  ever  admitted.  Immediately 
behind  this  was  the  be'^  chamber,  which  communicated  with  the  hall  by  a door 
and  two  windows,  and  was  shut  up  on  every  other  side.  Tlie  door  was  strongly 
secured  on  the  inside,  and  a close  iron  grating  defended  the  tvindows.  The  Sultan, 
lest  any  person  siiould  fire  upon  him  while  in  bed,  slept  in  a hammock,  which  was^ 
suspended  from  the  roof  by  chams,  in  such  a situation  as  to  be  invisible  through  the 
-windo-ws.  In  the  hammock  were  found  a sword  and  a pair  of  loaded  pistols!  Vo' 

I.p.72; 

Thcionly  other  passage  from  the  private^  square'  was  into  the  zenana 
women’s  apartments.  These,  Dr.  B.  informs  us,  remained  perfect!’ 
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violate,  under  the  tisual  guard  of  eunuchs.  The  expenses  were  defrayed  by 
an  allowance. 

Dr.  B.  however  does  justice  to  Tippoo’s  talents  for  war,  which  he 
describes  as  considerable;  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  acting  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  in  his  regulations,  and 
means  of  enforcing  them.  “ He  certainly  believed  himself  ^endowed  with 
great  qualities  for  the  management  of  civil  affairs  ; and  he  was  at  the  pains 
of  writing  a book  on  the  subject,  for  the  instruction  of  all  succeeding! 
princes.”  He  would  have  manifested  much  superiour  policy,  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  his  father  Hyder,  who  respected  the  prejudices  of  his 
Hindoo  subjects,  while  he  turned  their  abilities  to  his  own  account ; who 
encouraged  trade  by  protection  and  kindness,  and  never  oppressed  his 
people,  though  he  occasionally  treated  his  officers,  who  superintended  them, 
with  harshness.  In  short,  under  Hyder,  many  provinces  contained  their 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  which  under  Tippoo  could  barely  enumei^icite 
their  hundreds.  The  Brahmans  too,  being  tolerated,  and  even  supported, 
by  Hyder,  were  always  ready  to  promote  his  interest ; while  Tippoo, 
by  depriving  them  of  their  incomes,  rendered  them  bitter  enemies,  without 
raising  friends  whose  services  he  might  substitute  ; for  his  own  officers 
shared  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  so  effectually  among  them,  that,  in 
some  instances,  not  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  tribute,  exacted  from  the 
famished  labourer,  reached  the  coffers  of  the  Sultan, 

, We  remember  the  period,  when  the  power  and  policy  of  Hyder  filled 
the  British  East  India  Company  with  incessant  disquiet,  and  more  than 
once  with  terrour  and  tlread.  His  death  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a deli- 
verance ; and  time  has  shown  the  justness  of  this  opinion,  Had  Tippoo 
been  equal  to  his  father  in  policy,  or  perhaps,  had  he  seen  so  much  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind,  Dr.  B.  in  all  probability,  would  never  have 
traversed  these  regions  on  behalf  of  the  governour  general,  or  under  his 
protection. 

We  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  consider  the  East  India  Company  as 
sustaining  the  different  characters  of  merchants  and  of  sovereigns.  Dr.  B. 
speaking  of  the  Company’s  pepper  trade  in  Malabar,  affords  an  instance  in 
support  of  our  remarks. 

It  has^.he  says,  undergone  three  great  changes ; ar^,  by  these  the  conduct  of 
their  servants  ought  to  have  been  more  regulated  than  in  some  instances  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case.  First,  previous  to  the  province  having  been  ceded  to  the  Com- 
pimy,  their  interest  was  merely  mercantile.  It  was  the  duty  of  their  sen-ants  to 
procure  the  commodity  as  cfieap  as  possible,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  in  this  resjject 
the  affairs  of  tlie  company  were  well  enough  managed.  Wliile  the  French  trade  was 
under  the  control  of  an  exclusive  company,  this  was  easily  conducted,  it  being  the 
mutual  ihterest  of  the  two  companies  to  join  in  reducing  the  price.-,— Secondly,  a 
great  change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the  Company’s  pepper  trade,  by  their  acqui- 
ring the  sovereignty  of  the  province,  in  1792.  Their  interest  as  sovereigns  required 
a total  change  in. /he  principle  by  which  they  purchased  pepper;  and  the  higher 
the  price  paid  liy  foreigners,  who  were  the  principal  purchasers,  the  better  for  the 
Comp.my.  Mr.  Bvown,  who  then  traded  at  JMahi  as  Danish  resident,  very  judiciously 
* ..recommended,  that  the  Company  should  confine  their  trade  in  pepper  within  as  small 
s a compass  as  possible ; and  in  place  of  endeavouring  to^et  it  at  a lower  rate  than 
the  market  price  at  JMahe,  that  they  should  always  give  a little  more  for  what  they 
took ; and  by  that  means  they  would  not  only  enrich  the  province,  but  increase 
their  revenues.  Measures,  however,  were  taken  directly  in  opposition  to  this  sound 
advice ; and,  by  means  of  tlie  sovereign  authority  vested  in  their  servants,  the  Com- 
pany procured  a small  quantity  of  pepper  at  a rate  considerably  lower  than  the 
JMal^  price  ; but  by  far  the  greater  part  went  to  that  market,  and  at  a lower  price 
than  if  the  Company  had  gone  into  a fair  competition.  A third  change  has  now 
taken  place.  The  French  being  expelled  MaM,  the  Company  immediately  became 
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possessed  of  the  whole  pepper  ti’ade  without  a rival.  As  merchants,  it  was  then 
their  interest  to  lower  the  price,  which  was  undoubtedly  in  their  power;  but  as 
sovereigns,  their  interest  was,  that  the  price  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  injure  the 
revenue,  or  discourage  agriculture ; nor  too  low  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  thrive, 
and  to  discharge  the  revenue,  while  he  is  subject  to  the  present  monopoly  of  native 
contractors. 

The  major  part  of  Dr.  B’s  political  observations  are,  however,  derived 
from  local  peculiarities,  and  dependent  on  them.  In  very  many  instances 
#he  points  out  variations  from  the  customary  mode  of  proceeding,  that  would 
materially  benefit  the  country ; sometimes  by  regulations  of  rent  and  taxes  ; 
sometimes  by  introducing  new  articles  of  production,  or  improving  those 
now  cultivated ; sometimes  by  restoring  the  reservoirs  of  water,  that  in- 
dispensable necessary  to  cultivation  in  India,  and  thereby  repairing  tl>e 
calrjnities  of  war.  In  many  parts  the  worthy  Dr.  complains  of  the  scarcity 
of, inhabitants,  and  of  considerable  extents  of  fields  and  countiy  that  lie 
in  *an  uncultivated  condition.  The  exertions  that  have  lately  been  made  to 
carry  not  a few  of  the  Dr’s  ideas  into  execution  will  shortly  give  a new 
aspect  to  many  districts  through  which  he  passed,  and  future  travellers  will 
find  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  dissimilarity  between  his  description  and  their 
observations. 

But,  that  we  may  observe  some  degree  of  order,  in  our  further  account 
of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  work,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  extent  and  route  of 
his  journey  ; and  then  shall  present  what  extracts  we  have  selected,  with 
remarks  on  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  principal  and  most  interesting  sub- 
jects comprised  in  his  volumes. 

Dr.  B.  was  directed  by  the  marquis  Wellesley  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  ; to  the  vegetables 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  man  ; ^vhat  peculiar  kinds  were  adopted  as  food  ; 
* with  the  modes  of  their  culti^tion,  the  machinery  in  use,  &c. 

Also,  he  was  to  notice  the  different  breeds  of  cattle ; the  extent  and 
tenures  of  farms  ; the  natural  productions  of  the  country ; the  articles  of 
manufacture  and  commerce ; the  climate  and  seasons  ; the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  To  these  particulars  were  added  the  charge 
of  collecting  botanical  specimens  ; and  the  Dr.  also  considered  antiquities, 
with  the  history  of  the  various  tribes  which  he  visited,  as  included  in  his 
commission.  » f 

Dr.  B.  quitted  Madras,  April  23,  1800,  whence  he  went  by  way  of  Ban- 
galore to  Seringapatam,  from  which  city  he  travelled  northward  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Nizam’s  country.  SeringapatJhi  was,  as  it  were,  his 
head  quarters ; from  hence  he  also  journeyed  south,  through  part  of  Karnata 
to  Coimbetore,  to  the  southern  districts  of  Malabar,  then  passing  through 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  he  took  a northern  direction  to  the  limits  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  whence  he  returned  to  Seringapatam,  and,'  at  length, 
to  Madras.  ' ^ 

Unquestionably,  the  state  and  condition  of  man  may  justify  attention 
prior  to  those  of  any  other  claimant.  Interested  as  we  may  be  in  the  culti- 
vation of  pepper  and  spices,  or  in  the  manners  of  the  elephant  and  tiger, 
nothing  is  so  importan*to  us  as  the  opinions,  the  practices,  the  prejudices, 
the  follies,  and  the  superstitions  of  our  race.  Great  light  is  thrown  on  some 
of  these  by  Dr.  B.  His  report  includes  as  well  the  learned  and  dominant 
classes,  the  Brahmans,  as  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  those  who  haunt  the 
forest,  nor  dare  receive  even  a gift  “ with  ’'mien  erect.”  .Some  of  these 
excite  our  pity  in  the  highest  degree.  » 

We  shall  place  the  Brahmans  first. 
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The  Brahmans  are  divided  into  a great  number  of  sects,  holding  different,  and  of- 
ten contrary  opinions.  They  assume  also  different  marks  of  distinction  on  the  fore- 
head. Only  the  three  pure  casts  of  Brahmans,  Vaishyas,  and  Sudra,  are  allowed  to 
attend'processions  ; and,  in  Bengal,  Mahadeva,  or  Isivara,  is  never  carried  in  proces- 
sion. It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  have  yet  no  perfect  knowledge  of  the  deities  wor- 
shipped in  India. 

Tlie  proper  duty  of  a Brahman  is  meditation  on  things  divine,  and  the  proper  man- 
ner of  his  procuring  a subsistance  is  by  begging  {Bhiska).  This  mode  of  living  is 
considered  as  very  agreeable  to  the  gods ; and  all  industry  is  deemed  derogatory  tqj 
the  rank  of  a man,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  a Brahman.— Yet  some,  called  Lokika, 
debase  themselves  by  dedicating  their  labours  to  worldly  affairs.  Nevertheless,  seve- 
ral generations  devoted  to  Study  and  mortifications  would  be  required  to  wash  away 
the  stain  of  ignoble  birth,  before  the  merits  or  learning  of  a Lokika  family  could 
enable  them  to  procure  a comfortable  subsistence  by  charity. 

The  Brahmans  are  considered  as  priests  of  the  Hindoos  ; yet  there  are  none,^^£ven 
of  the  lowest  among  the  Lokika,  who  would  intermarry  witli  the  families  of  the  xsrah- 
mans  that  officikte  in  the  temples  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  in  this  country  no  B.-ah- 
man  officiates  in  any  of  the  temples  of  the  inferioui-  gods,  whose  altars  are  stained 
with  blood. 

The  highest  among  the  Brahmans  are  certain  Vaidika,  who,  by  more  than  usual 
mortification,  attain  a large  proportion  of  divine  favour.  They  cut  off  their  hair ; 
dress  in  a yellow  or  red  cloth ; eat  but  once  a day ; abstain  entirely  from  women  x 
and,  relinquishing  all  the  domestick  enjoyments  of  societ}',  live  in  pagodas  or  ma- 
tams,  i.  e.  convents,  where  they  dedicate  their  time  entirely  to  devotion,  and  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  are  less  pious,  and  who  follow  them  as  disciples.  A Brahman 
of  this  kind  is  c.alled  a Sannydsi,  and  must  be  a man  of  learning,  i.  e.  must  be  able 
to  read  Sanscrit,  .and  be  acquainted  with  the  dogmas  of  his  particular  sect.  The 
number  of  Brahman  Sannydsis  is  very  small,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  who 
are  Gurus,  Swamabis,  or  bishops  of  the  different  sects,  and  w'ho,  in  every  thing 
relating  to  religion  and  cast,  have  a juiaediction  over  all  tlieir  inferiours.  They 
also  perform  certain  ceremonies,  such  A^hlpadesa  and  Chicricanticum,  which  may 
be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  confirmation  granted  by  our  prelates.  They  are 
supported  entirely  by  the  contributions  of  their  disciples ; but  these  are  so  burthen- 
some,  that  a Guru  seldom  continues  long  in  one  place ; for  the  contributions  even 
of  Madras,  are  not  equal  to  supply  tlte  wants  of  a Swamula  for  more  than  one  or 
two  months.  A hundred  pagodas  a day  (36/.  15s.  5d.)  is  as  little  as  can  be  decently 
offered  to  such  a personage  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore  is  said  to  give  his  Guru  250 
pagodas  a day  (91/.  18.?.  6d.)  when  that  personage  honours  him  with  a visit.  The 
Gurus  travel  in  great  state,  with  elephants,  horses,  palankeens,  and  an  immense^ 
train  of  disciples,  the  le.ast  of  whom  considers  himself  as  highly  elevated  above 
mankin(^^by  his  sanctity.  They  generally  travel  at  nif^ht,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
jMussulmim  0£  European  conquerors,  tvho  would  not  show  them  that  veneration,  or 
rather  adoration,  to  which  they  consider  themselves  entitled  ; and  they  have,  there- 
fore, been  seldom  seen  by  ^■avellers.  On  the  approach  of  a Guru  to  any  place,  every 
inhabitant  of  pure  birth  must  go  to  meet  him.  The  lower  classes  are  not  admitted 
to  his  presence.  The  Guru,  on  being  ’ conducted  to  the  principal  temple,  bestows 
Upadesa  or  Chicricanticum  on  such  as  h.ave  not  received  these  ceremonies,  and  distri- 
butes holy  water.  He  tlien  inquires  into  matters  of  contention,  or  transgression  against 
the  rules  of  cast ; and  having  settled  or  punished  these,  hears  his  disciples  dispute 
on  theological  subjects.  Tliis  is  the  grand  field  for  acquiring  reputation  among  the 
Brahmans.  Tlicseclisputations  are  said  to  be  very  similar  to  those  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  doctors  of  tiie  Romish  church  seven  or  eight  Imndred  years  ago ; 
and,  in  fact,  a strong  resemblance  will  be 'found  between  the  present  state  of  Hindoo 
knowledge,  and  that  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe.  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 

The  Brahmans  are  separated  into  two  great  divisions,  < ne  of  which  occupies  the 
countries  towards  the  south,  and  the  otlier  the  countries  towards  the  north.  A southern 
holds  in  great  contempt  those  from  K~asi  (or  Benares')  as  being  men  from  the  north ; 
and  would  not  even  admit  them  to  the  honour  of  eating  in  his  house.  These  Brah- 
mans, he  says,  eat  fish,  offer  bloody  sacrifices,  and  commit  other  similar  abomina- 
tions. The  northern  Brahmans  arc,  however,  at  least  as  proud  as  those,  from  the 
soujjt,  and  alje^c  several  reasons  for  holding  them  in  contempt ; among  which  the 
most  urgent  i^  uhat  the  women  of.  the  southern  Brahmans  are  allowed  to  appear  in 
piiblick. 
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None  the  southern  Brahmans  can,  without  losing'  cast,  taste  animal  food,  or 
drink  spirituous  liquors ; and  they  look  on  the  smoking  of  tobacco  as  disgraceful. 
All  those  who  have  been  married  are  burned  after  their  death,  and  their  wives 
ought  to  accompany  them  on  the  pile ; but  this  custom  has  fallen  very  much  into 
disuse,  and  instances  of  it  are  extremely  rare  ; whereas,  in  Bengal,  it  still  continues 
to  be  common.  A woman  can,  on  no  account,  take  a second  husband ; and,  unless 
she  is  married  before  the  signs  of  puberty  appear,  she  is  ever  afterwards  considered 
as  impure.  They  are  not  at  all  confined,  and  can  be  divorced  for  no  other  cause 
than  adultery.  When  a Brahman  divorces  his  wife,  he  performs  the  same  ceremo- 
nies for  her  as  if  she  had  died.  P.  308. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  that  Dr.  B.  reports,  in  very  many  places,  that 
the  custom  of  widows  burning  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands  is 
either  little  practised,  or  wholly  fallen  into  disuse.  We  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  decline  of  Brahminical  power,  and  as  indicating  a favourable 
oper|ng  for  the  introduction  of  better  principles. 

T^he  southern  Brahmans  are  divided  into  nations  who  can  eat  together, 
yet  never  intermarry ; into  distinctions  formed  by  offices,  or  professions, 
either  wholly  spiritual,  or  partly  temporal ; and  into  sects,  some  of  which 
will  not  eat  with  others,  because  the^  consider  them  as  holding  heterodox 
opinions. 

A Brahman  of  tills  country  will  not  give  any  thing  out  of  his  hand  to  persons  of 
lower  birth,  of  whom  he  is  not  afraid,  but  throws  it  down  on  the  ground  for  them 
to  take  up.  He  will  receive  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  a person  of  pure  descent ; 
but  when  a Whallia  delivers  any  thing  to  the  Brahman,  he  must  lay  it  on  the 
ground,  and  retii-e  to  a proper  distance,  before  the  Brahman  will  deign  to  approach. 
P.  314. 

The  JV’umbi  are  an  inferiour  order  of  Brahmans,  whose  duty  is  to  act  as  Pujaris 
in  the  temples.  They  are  all  Vaidika,  and  never  follow  ahy  worldly  occupation  ; but 
are  despised  on  account  of  their  receiving  fixed  wages  for  performing  their  duty. 
P.  332. 

► Dr.  B.  is  guilty  of  a small  errour  in  mistaking  thp  character  of  a place 
reputed  holy  ; for  he  tells  us,.p.  278,  Vol.  I. 

The  liill  (at  Colar)  seems  to  attract  more  moisture  than  the  level  country,  and  to 
be  more  favoured  with  rain ; for  a certain  field  on  it  annually  pi’oduces  a crop  of 
rice,  without  any  artificial  watering,  which,  in  this  arid  climate,  is  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  miracle.  There  is  a spring  of  water  which  flows  from  the  side  of  this  hill 
in  a small  stream  ; and  such  a thing  being  here  very  uncommon,  tlie  Brahmans  have 
conducted  it  along  a gutter  formed  in  the  rock ; and  wliere  it  falls  from  thence, 
have,  under  a building,  placed  some  stones,  -which  the  obliging  imag-inatioj^  of  the 
natives  conceives  to  resemble  a cow’s  mouth.  The  place,  as  being  holv,  is  much  fre- 
quented; and  a ruinous  temple  at  some  distance  atti'acts  to  its  annual  feast  about  ten 
thousand  pilgrims. 

Now,  it  is  not  “ a cow’s  mouth,”  but  “ the  coW’s  mouth,”  which  this 
place  is  thought  to  resemble  ; i.  e.  a fissure  between  rocks  in  the  course  of 
the  Ganges,  considerably  above  Hurdwar,  called  by  this  name,  well  known 
to  the  Brahmans  ; and  the  stream  “ falling  from  the  gutter  formed  in  the 
rock,”  resembles  a famous  place  of  bathing  and  ablution  still  "nearer  to 
the  head  of  the  sacred  Ganges  ; so  that,  in  fact,  this  spot  a^  Colar  combines 
miniature  representations  of  two  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  Brahminical 
estimation ; and,  therefore,  may  well  be  reputed  holy. 

There  is  sonfething  curious  enough  in  the  mode  of  dividing  the  produce 
of  the  ground,  as  praclised  in  some  parts  of  Hindoostan.  We  shall  take, 
as  an  example,  that  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore. 

There  is  first  set  aside  from  the  heap.  Seers 

For  the  Gods,  i.  e.  for  the  priests  at  their  temples,  ....  6 

For  Charity,  i.  e.  for  the  Brahmans,  Jangamas  and  other  mendicants,  - 5 

For  the  Astrologer,  or  Panchanga who,  if  no  mendicant  be  present,  takes 

also  the  5 seers,  - - - - - - ..  . 
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For  the  poor  Brahman  of  the  village,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  - ' 

For  tile  A'aidda,  or  barber,  - - - - - . . 

For  the  Cnmbhara,  or  pot-maker,  ...... 

For  the  Vasaradava,  who  is  both  a carpenter  and  a blacksmitli, 

For  the  ^dsiig-a,  or  washerman,  - - .... 

For  the  Alitigara,  or  measurer,  - ..... 

For  the  Tanagara,  or  Ad2ica,  a kind  of  beadle,  .... 

For  the  Gauda,  or  chief  of  the  village,  who  out  of  this  is  obliged  to  furnish 
the  village  sacrifices,  - - - ... 

For  the  Shanaboga,  or  accomptant,  ...... 

The  heap  is  then  measured ; and  for  every  Candaca  that  it  contains,  there  are 
given  the  following  perquisites  : 

To  the  Toti  and  Talliari  or  watchmen,  between  them  1-2  Seer-,  which  on  a 
heap  of  20  Candacas,  is  - 

To  the  Accomptant,  2 1-2  Seers,  ...... 

To  the  Chief  of  the  village,  2 1-2  Seers,  - ... 

I'he  JVirgtmty,  or  conductor  of  water,  then  takes  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  which  ^ , 
is  about  an  inch  thick ; but  this  is  mixed  with  the  cow-dung  that,  by  way 
of  purifying  it,  had  been  spread  on  the  ground ; in  a heap  of  20  Candacas, 
this  will  be  ^ ' * - ' - 
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The  accomptant  also,  for  every  Candaca  of  seed  sown,  and  which  ought  to  pro- 
duce one  heap  of  this  size,  gets  two  men’s  load  of  straw  with  the  grain  in  it. 

'I’his  on  a heap  of  20  Candacas  of  160  Seers,  amounts  to  about  5 1-4  per  cent,  of  tlie 
gross  produce.  Of  the  remainder  the  government  takes  first  ten  per  cent,  and  then 
a half ; so  that  it  receives  55  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce,  and  tlie  farmer  receives 
45  per  cent. 

In  dividing  Jagory,  a kind  of  scramble  takes  place  among  the  same  persons  who 
sh.ared  in  the  heap  of  rice  ; and  in  this  the  farmer  partakes.  During  the  scramble 
about  a fourth  part  of  Jagory  is  taken  away  in  handfuls,  and  the  remainder  is  divi- 
ded equally  between  the  government  and  the  farmer. 

All  the  dry  field  ought  to  be  let  for  a money  rent ; but,  besides  this,  the  farmer  ®' 
must  pay  the  following  duties  : 

To  the  barber,  30  Seers,  for  every  heap  of  grain. 

To  the  pot -maker,  for  pots,  from  20  to  30  Seet-s. 

To  the  iron-smith,  20  Seers  for  every  plough.  The  farmer  finds  the  materials ; 
but  the  smiths  must  make  all  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  assist  in  building 
and  repairing  tlie  farmer’s  house. 

To  the  washerman  for  any  family,  consisting  of  two  men  and  two  wives,  or  under 
that  nujf.ber,  50  Seers  i for  a family  of  four  men  and  fotj,Y  wives,  100  Seers ; and  for 
■a  larger  fjamily  150  Seers. 

Dr.  B.  gives  two  other  lists  of  distribution,  both  of  which  begin  by  allot* 
ting  portions  “ to  the  gt^ds,  and  to  the  Brahmans.” 

We  cannot  forego  the  introduction  of  a thought  that  strikes  us,  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  land  being  in  truth 
more  ancient  than  the  use  of  money  in  commerce  ; for  it  seems  to  have 
all  the  requisites  for  doing  justice  to  such  persons  as  the  agriculturist 
could  possibly  have  accounts  with,  in  the  course  of  the  season  ; and  these 
he  was  to  liquidf'e  at  the  time  of  harvest ; not  by  paying  in  rupees  ; but  by- 
communicating  to  each  a portion  of  his  grain,  as  he  had  enjoyed  a portion 
of  their  labour.  It  is  certain  that  a village,  conducting  itself  strictly  on 
this  principle,  might  be  all  the  world  to  itself ; and  without  external  com- 
merce might  bestow  on  each  member  of  its  little  Community,  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  possible,  the  supports  of  life.  The  share  of  tjie  accomptant, 
which,  in  some  allotments,  amounts  to  100  Seers,  out  of  130,  seems  almost 
to  denote,  that  the  science;  of  calculation,  and  the  art  of  writing,  were 
held  in  great  .esteem,  when  the  rate  was  settled,  probably  because  of  its  a 
ra&y ; as  well  as  because  of  its  usefulness.  The  very  large  proportion  * 
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demanded  by  government,  should  seem  to  be  in  consequence  of  modern 
events. 

This  manner  of  distributing  maintenance  appears  also  to  be  one  princi- 
pal support,  as  it  may  be  coeval  with  their  origin,  of  the  doctrine  of  casts, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  profession  : for,  when  once  the  relative  rank  of  a 
profession  was  fixed,  it  became  the  interest  of  all  others  to  restrain  its 
share  of  the  increase  within  those  limits  which  had  been  assigned  to  it : 
^■while  loss  of  cast,  however  low  that  cast  might  be  ii|r  estimation,  disqua- 
lified the  individual  from  demanding  what  otherwise  would  have  been  his 
allotment. 

Very  different  from  our  own  ideas  of  sanctity  of  manners,  with  which 
cleanliness  of  person  is  usually  associated,  are  the  notions  of  the  Hindoos. 
For  instance.  Dr.  B.  informs  us,  that, 

pJewood  at  Seringapatam  is  a dear  article,  and  the  fuel  most  commonly  used  is 
co'j-dung  made  up  into  cakes.  This,  indeed,  is  much  used  in  every  part  of  India, 
especially  by  men  of  rank;  as,  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  cow,  it  is  considered 
as  by  far  the  most  pure  substance  that  can  be  employed.  Every  herd  of  cattle,  when 
at  pasture,  is  attended  by  women,  and  these  often  of  hig-h  cast,  who  with  their  hands 
gather  up  the  dung  and  carry  it  home  in  baskets.  They  then  form  it  into  cakes, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  stick  them  on  the  walls 
to  dry.  So  different,  indeed,  are  Hindoo  notions  of  cleanliness  from  ours,  that  the 
walls  of  their  best  houses  are  frequently  bedaubed  with  these  cakes  ; and  every  morn- 
ing numerous  families,  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  bring  for  sale  into  Se- 
ringapatam  baskets  of  this  fuel. 

Many  females,  who  carry  large  baskets  of  cow-dung  on  their  heads,  are  well  dress- 
ed, and  elegantly  formed  girls.  The  dress  of  the  KuniAtaca  women  is,  indeed, 
very  becoming  : and  I have  never  seen  finer  forms  than  even  the  labouring  women  of 
that  country  frequently  possess.  Their  nastiness,  however,  is  disgusting ; very  few 
of  the  inhabitants  above  the  Ghats  being  free  from  the  itch ; and  their  linen  being 
almost  always  died,  is  seldom  washed.  Yol.  I.  p.  135. 

* As  a strong  contrast  to  the  assumption  of  the  lordly  Brahman,  yet  as 
manifesting  how  nearly  extremes  meet,  and  that  when  least  suspected  by 
the  assuming,  we  shall  instance,  in  a tribe  which  lives  on  alms,  rather 
than  by  honest  labour,  and  will  not  work,  though  sustenance  might  be 
obtained  by  it.  Yet  these  are  held  in  horrour,  and  not  a slave  will  touch 
them. 

The  JViadis  are  an  outcast  tribe  common  in  Malabar,  but  not  numerous.  They 
are  reckoned  so  very  impujp  that  even  a slave  will  not  touch  them.  Th'»'  speak  a 
very  bad  dialect,  and  have  acquired  a prodigious  strength  of  voice,  by  being  con- 
stantly necessitated  to  bawl  aloud  to  those  witli  whom  they  wisli  to  speak.  They 
absolutely  refuse,  to  perform  any  kind  of  labour ; and  almost  the  only  means  they 
employ  to  procure  subsistence  is  by  watching  the  cro^s  to  drive  away  wild  hogs 
and  birds.  Hunters  also  employ  them  to  rouse  game ; and  the  .dammars,  who  hunt 
by  profession,  give  the  JViadis  one  fourth  part  of  what  they  lull.  They  gather  a 
few  wild  roots  ; but  can  neither  catch  fish  nor  any  kind  of  game.  They  sometimes 
procure  a tortoise,  and  are  able,  by  means  of  hooks,  to  kill  a crocodile.  Both  of 
these  amphibious  animals  they  reckon  delicious  food.  All  these  resoure'es,  however, 
are  very  inadequate  to  their  support,  and  they  chiefly  subsistjby  begging.  They 
have  scarcely  any  clotliing,  and  every  thing  about  them  discloses  want  and  misery. 
They  have  some  wretched  huts  built  under  trees  in  remote  places ; but  they  gene- 
rally wander  about  in  companies  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  keeping  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  tlie'  roads ; a^d  when  they  see  anj-  passenger  they  set  up  a howl,  like 
so  many  hungry  dogs.  Tiiose  who  are  moved  by  compassion  lay  douTi  what  they  are 
inclined  to  bestow,  and  go  away.  The  JViadis  then  put  what  has  been  left  for  them 
in  the  baskets  which  they  always  carry  about.  The  jYiadis  worship  a female  deity 
called  JVlaladeiva,  and  sacrifice  fowls  to  her  in  March.  They  have  no  marria.ge  cere- 
mony ; but  one  man  and  one  woman  always  cohabit  together  ; and  among  them  infi- 
delity, they  say,  is  utterly  unknown. 

A wretched  tribe  of  this  kind,  buffeted  and  abused  by  every  one,  and  subsisti-  ■ 
on  the  labour  of  the  industrious,  is  a disgrace  to  any  country  ; and  both  compassion 
VOL.  I.  L 
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and  justice  seem  to  require,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  gain  a livelihood  by 
honest  industry,  and  be  elevated  somewhat  more  liearly  to  the  rank  of  merT.  Pbrhaps 
Moravian  missionaries  miglit  be  emplo3'ed  witli  great  success  at  little  expense,  in 
civilizing  and  rendering  industrious  the  rude  and  ignorant  tribes  that  frequent  the 
woods  and  hills  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  Vol.  II.  p.  414. 

This  incidental  testimony  to  the  temper,  conduct,  perseverance,  and 
general  character  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Unitas  Fratrum^  or 
Moravian  brethren  (for  all  these  good  qualities  are  implied)  is,  in  our 
opinion,  extremely  honourable  to  that  body : and  tve  believe  we  may  ven-^ 
ture  to  say,  that  if  any  sect  does  good  with  little  noise  and  ostentation,  it 
is  that  of  which  Dr.  B.  speaks  so  respectfully.  Dr.  B.  thinks  that  “ it 
would  be  necessary  to  transport  these  JViadis  to  some  other  part,  in  order 
to  remove  them  from  the  contempt  in  which  they  will  always  be  held 
by  the  higher  ranks  of  this  country.”  Perliaps,  however,  if  they  were 
taught  some  useful  profession,  this  prejudice  might  abate.  Their  present 
state  of  idleness  gives  but  too  much  support  to  contempt.  Were  they  ifse- 
ful,  they  might  be  respectable  in  society.  We  heartily  wish  such  an  expe- 
riment could  be  tried. 

One  step  further  brings  us  to  what  we  presume  is  the  very  furthest 
outcast  tribe  of  the  human  race.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  rude 
tribes  of  America,  and  the  Sha7igalla  of  Mr.  Bruce ; but  with  a tribe 
of  more  savage  manners,  surrounded  by  civilized  society,  we  are  not 
acquainted. 

In  this  hilly  tract,  there  is  a race  of  men  called  by  the  other  natives  Ca(P  Eri- 
ligarn  ; but  who  call  themselves  Cat’  Chensu.  Here  they  live  in  little  huts  near  the 
villages,  and  have  a small  piece  of  blanket,  or  cotton  cloth,  to  cover  their  nakedness. 
Tliey  are  reconciled  to  the  other  natives,  and  pay  a trifling  capitation  tax  to  govern- 
ment. Where  the  woods  are  more  extensive,  they  are  terrified  at  the  sight  of  any 
civilized  being,  and  live  absolutely  without  any  clotliing ; but  cover  their  nakedness 
with  a few  leaves.  In  these  forests  they  dwell  in  caves,  or  under  bushes,  which  they  * 
make  a better  shelter  from  the  weather,  by  adding  small  branches  from  other  trees. 
When  the  civilized  part  of  this  tribe  go  into  the  woods  to  visit  their  relations,  or  to 
trade  with  them,  they  must  throw'  off  their  rags,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for  a 
villager,  in  which  case  none  of  the  Chetisu  would  approach.  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

Those  who  live  in  the  woods  have  either  no  religion,  or  some  simple  one  with  which 
those  here  are  vmacquainted.  The  Chensu  live  upon  game,  wild  roots,  herbs,  and 
fruits,  and  a little  grain,  which  they  purchase  from  the  farmers,  bj'  collecting  some 
drugs,  h^ey,  and  wax.  P.  168.  ^ 

Here  it  is  convenient  for  us  to  suspend  our  extracts  from  this  voluminous 
and  interesting  work.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  Dr.  is  a man  of 
observation,  and  has  takqn  important  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
his  journey  afforded  him.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  enumerate  the 
many  passages  in  which  succinct  remarks  greatly  illustrative  of  character, 
are  intermingled  with  occurrences  which  befell  our  traveller.  Only  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  wilds  of  a country,  can  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties which  attend  them,  or  those  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  them ; yet 
these  are  often  bcfdi  amusing  and  instructive.  These  we  propose  to  notice 
with  some  of  the  more  important  vegetables,  concerning  which  the  Dr. 
affords  considerable  information  ; and  therefore  our  intention  is  to  resume 
this  article.  ^ 
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FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter;  with  a new  Edition  of  her  Poems, 
some  of  which  have  never  appeared  before;  to  which  are  added  some  Miscellane- 
ous Essays  in  Prose,  together  with  her  Notes  on  tlie  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Montague 
Pennington,  A.  M.  Quarto,  pp.  643 — pi’ice  2/.  2s.  London. 

A CORPS  of  Reviewers,  which  did  not  comprise  a representative  of 
the  state  of  celibacy,  I>y  the  vulgar  denominated  an  Old  Bachelor,  might 
^justly  be  deemed  incomplete  ; and  yet  tve  know  not  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is, 
that  Avhen  this  member  of  our  corps  enlarges  on  the  comforts  and  happi- 
ness of  a single  life,  the  rest  of  the  company  are  found  to  be  wonderfully 
dull  of  hearing  and  understanding.  But  we  must  let  him  triumph  on  a 
subject  like  the  present.  However  publick  prejudice  may  attach  to  the 
character  of  an  unmarried  individual,  that  kind  of  insociability,  and  that 
degree  of  stiffness  and  formality,  which,  from  being  the  effect,  afterwards 
belome  the  cause  of  celibacy,  yet  Mrs.  Carter  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly free  from  such  indications  of  her  condition,  and  to  have  been  cheer- 
ful and  facetious,  easy  and  polite.  She  was  learned,  and  could  correspond 
with  an  archbishop,  on  a question  of  Greek  criticism  ; but  her  learning 
was  not  obtruded,  at  every  turn,  to  amaze  common  auditors.  She  was 
pious  ; but  her  piety  did  not  consist  in  censuring  those  v/hom  she  suspected 
of  differing  from  her  in  this  excellent  quality.  She  was  loyal  ; yet  could 
make  allowances  for  the  contrary  lights  in  which  publick  events  were  be- 
held by  others.  Mrs.  Carter,  in  short,  was  a goodnatured  woman,  al- 
though not  a matron  ; a sociable  and  conversible  companion,  although  an 
Old  Maid. 

Her  presence,  says  Mr.  P.  (speaking  of  her  early  days)  never  threw  a damp  over 
the  juvenile  amusements  and  guyeties  of  her  young  friends.  She  brouglit  with  her  into 
^ company  no  ill-timed  morality,  or  misplaced  gravity  ; but  danced,  sung,  played  cards, 
and  laughed,  like  any  other  young  girl.  He  adds,  in  a note  : — “ Howevei',  it  was 
only  innocent  g.ayety  that  she  ever  countenanced  ; and  the  strictness  of  her  principles 
was  soon  well  known.  She  went  once  to  a puppet  sliow  at  Deal,  with  some  respect- 
able friends,  and  Punch'  was  uncommonly  dull  and  serious,  who  was  usually  more 
jocose  than  delicate.  “ Why,  Punch,”  says  the  showman,  “ what  makes  you  so  stu- 
pid ?” — “ I c.an’ttalk  my  own  talk,”  answered  Punch,  “ the  famous  Miss  C.arter  is  here.” 
No  further  testimony,  we  presume,  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  lady’s  manners.  The  person  who  could  control  the  facetitz 
of  Punch  in  a seaport  <own,  must  have  had  uncommon  powei^of  pre- 
sence, and  must  have  acquired  them  honourably.  Mrs.  C.  was  even  so 
cautious,  as  to  be  in  every  period  of  her  life  so  averse  to  all  kinds  of  deceit 
and  falsehood,  that  it  might  well  be  said  of  her, 'as  it  was  of  the  virtuous 
Theban  : “ Ut  ne  guidem  joco  mentiretur  and  yet  the  rumour  at  Deal,  of 
her  intention  to  put  up  for  member  of  Jiarliament^  might  have  been  counte- 
nanced with  more  gravity  than  compunction,  by  criticks  tbemselves. 

The  volume  before  us  is  not  only  a “ Life”  of  Mrs.  Carter;  but  a plea- 
sing collection  of  her  sentiments,  &c.  expressed  at  difjprent  periods,  and 
on  different  occasions,  to  her  intimate  friends  by  letter.  In  this  correspon- 
dence, she  appears  to  advantage  ; and  happily  she  met  with  communica- 
tions in  return,  that  are  well  worthy  of  the  intercourse.  The  chief  of 
these  are  from  Miss  "Jalbot,  daughter  of  Edward,  second  son  of  Dr.  W. 
Talbot,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  next  brother  to  Charles,  the  fust  lord 
Talbot,  lord  chancellor.  She  was  born  after  the  decease  of  her  father. 
Her  life  was  respectable,  but  private:  she  died  1770.  We  find  also  let- 
ters from  archbishop  Seeker,  bishop  Hayter,  lord  Lyttleton,  Dr.  John- 
son, the  celebrated  Barratier,  the  unfortunate  Savage,  giving  an  acEount 
of  his  early  life  ; and  others,  eminent  for  station,  talents,  and  literature. 
These  are  generally  honourable  both  to  the  writers  and  to  the  receiver. 
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We  pass  over  INlrs.  C’s  pedestrian  rambles,  at  early  dawn,  when  in 
health  (for  we  learn  that  she  was  sadly  alRicted  by  an  often  recurring 
headach,  which  she  very  imprudently  fixed  by  mismanagement ;)  neither 
shall  we  expatiate  on  her  courage,  when  all  the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed 
by  a report  that  the  French  had  lar  ded,  in  November  1744;  nor  on  her 
contrivance  to  be  awakened  early  in  a morning,  by  a bell  in  her  chamber, 
which  the  sexton  was  accustomed  to  ring  for  that  purpose  ; nor  on  her 
fondness  for  flowers,  or  for  her  toneless  spinnet ; nor  on  the  variety  of  her\ 
studies  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  We  shall  not  even  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  her  tran^ation  of  Epictetus.  We  frankly  own,  however,  that  we 
are  gratified  with  her  dutiful  attention  to  her  father,  and  with  her  diligence 
in  making  of  shirts.  Her  father  died  in  1774. 

A principal  part  of  the  volume,  and  among  the  most  amusing  of  its  con- 
tents, is  the  history  of  an  excursion  to  Spa  and  Holland,  which  Mrs. 
Carter  made  in  1763,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Montague,  and  lord  Btfch. 
As  we  cannot  now,  thanks  to  the  piety  and  politicks  of  Buonaparte,  verify 
the  account  of  what  catholick  establishments  arc,  we  must  be  contented 
with  repeating  those  narrations  that  describe  them  as  they  were,  Mrs. 
C’s  observations  on  some  of  the  towns  she  passed  in  her  journey,  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  we  know  to  be  correct ; and  therefore 
shall  extract  a few  passages,  which  mark  her  opinion  of  them.  Her 
sentiments  on  the  foppery  of  the  catholick  churches,  ’ivere  (and  we  presume 
the  taste  for  such  puerilities  is  not  extinct)  unhappily,  but  loo  well  founded 
in  fact. 

Lisle  is  a very  large  and  very  fine  city ; but  a fasliion  of  strong  iron  cross-bars 
before  the  windows,  gives  the  houses  an  uncomfortable  look,  and  makes  them  re- 
semble prisons.  It  is,  like  all  the  towns  we  have  passed,  paved  like  St.  James’s 
square.  The  glare,  and  foppeiy,  and  childishness  of  the  ornaments  of  the  churches 
are  beyond  what  any  thing  but  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes  coidd  have  given 
me  any  idea  of.  The  decorations  of  the  altars  are  much  more  fit  for  the  toilette  of  a 
fine  lady,  than  for  a place  dedicated  to  the  solemn  service  of  religion.  I am  quite 
sick  of  looking  at  so  much  tinsel,  and  such  a variety  of  colifichets.  The  only  thing 
which  has  struck  me  with  any  thing  like  solemnity,  was  a sight  of  nuns  this  after- 
noon, singing  vespers.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  staid  longer  here ; but 
the  apprehension  from  what  our  guide  told  us  of  an  elevation  of  the  Hostia,  obliged 
us  to  return  before  the  seiwice  w'as  over.  Mrs.  Montague  and  I were  at  two  other 
convents, «>nd  had  some  discourse  with  two  nuns.  We  l^jok  notice  to  one  that  she 
appeared  contente  :*  to  which  she  made  an  answer,  which  had  much  more  sense 
than  entliusiasm  in  it: — “ Qitand  on  a pris  mie  vocation,  on  seroit  bien  folle  de  n'etre 
pas  contente”\ — We  asked  whether  it  was  possible  for  us  to  see  the  inside  of  the  con- 
vent, to  which  she  answered  very  arcldy  : “ Pas  sans  y 7-ester  U7i  moins  ,-”t  at  wliich 
the  little  rogue  of  a page  who  was  wdth  us  was  excessively  entertained.  We  are  to 
set  out  to  morrow  for  Ghent. — P.  175. 

Brussels  is  the  most  disagreeable  town  which  I have  yet  seen  in  our  way.  The 
houses  are  extremely  high,  and  the  streets  narrow,  which  makes  it  dark  and  close  : 
and  I shall  be  heartily  glad  when  we  leave  it.  W e took  an  airing  to  day  in  a 
place  used  for  that  pgjrposc  by  the  inhabitants.  I believe  we  went  about  a mile  in  a 
straight  road  by  the  side  of  a dismal  looking  canal.  We  aftenvai-ds  drove  about  the 
park,  which  is  pretty  enough,  but  very  trifling  compared  to  our  St.  James’s  and 
Hyde  Park,  There  is  .an  English  monastery  here,  which  we  visited  out  of  compli- 
ment to  our  countrywomen.  We  sat  about  twenty  minute^  without  the  grate,  and 
talked  with  three  of  the  nuns.  Both  these,  and  those  we  saw  at  Ghent,  desired  u.'= 
to  call  on  them  on  our  return.  They  told  us  one  of  their  amusements  was  countia 
dances,  and  that  tliey  had  the  newest  from  England.  They  have  almost  uifn  ersally 

* Quite  contented. 

j-  Having  adopted  avocation,  it  would  be  very  foolish  not  to  be  contented. 

t Not  without  staying  there,  at  any  rate. 
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the  same  air  of  gayety,  which  would  give  one  pleasure,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be  as 
much  a uniform  as  their  habit.  They  have  all  an  unhealthy,  cadaverous  kind  of  look, 
which  is  no  wonder,  from  the  want  of  air  and  exercise  in  such  a confinement. 

At  a convent  in  Lisle,  is  a kind  of  altar  with  afr  image  of  the  Virgin  and  our  Sa- 
viour, both  with  black  faces ; for  which  we  could  gel  no  better  reason  than  that  our 
lady  of  Loretto  w'as  the  same.  They  bid  us  get  up  upon  a chair,  and  peep  into  a lit- 
tle hole  of  a closet  behind  the  altar,  to  see  the  kitchen  fiirnitui-e  of  the  Virgin.  All 
I remember  of  the  contents  was  a stove  and  a little  brass  kettle.  I think  nothing  but 
^he  testimony  of  my  owm  eyes  could  have  perfectly  convinced  me  of  the  miserable, 
trifling  fopperies  of  popery.  Most  of  the  images  are  such  mere  dolls,  that  one 
would  think  the  children  would  ci’y  for  them.  Ei  en  the  high  altars  are  decorated 
with  such  a profusion  of  silly,  gewgaw  finery,  as  one  would  think  better  adapted  to 
the  amusements  of  girls  and  boys,  than  to  inspire  sentiments  of  devotion.  I feel  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  with  hearing  bells  ringing  all  day  long,  without  being  able  to 
go  to  church ; but  I hope  this  heathenish  kind  of  life  will  be  over  when  I get  to  Spa, 
and  Je  shall  have  a kind  of  worship  in  w hich  I can  join.  P.  179. 

Sorely,  w'ith  the  superstition  of  popery,  there  is  a strange  mixture  of  profaneness. 
I was  lately  struck  by  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  garden  of  the  Capuchins  at  this 
place,  where  there  is  placed  a crucifix,  by  way  of  fountain,  spouting  \vater  from  the 
wouncfs  of  the  hands  and  feet.  As  little  as  I am  inclined  to  image  w'orship,  I could 
not  help  being  much  shocked  at  seeing  so  sacred  a representation  applied  to  such  a 
purpose. 

We  have  all  manner  of  religious  orders  and  habits  here;  friars,  priests,  nuns, 
and  chanoinesses.  The  last  are  not  bound  by  vow's,  nor  forbid  to  marry ; nor  has 
their  dress  any  other  distinction  than  a very  becoming  ornament  of  a blue  riband, 
and  a garnet  cross.  The  chanoinesses  are  all  ladies  of  fashion,  and  must  prove  their 
nobility  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  chapter.  Two  of  those  who  are  at 
Spa  are  extremely  agreeable.  One  is,  I think,  the  greatest  beauty  here.  The  other, 
w'ho  is  about  eighteen,  is  ratlier  pretty,  and  has  all  the  innocence,  and  all  the  arch- 
ness of  a little  roguish  cliild.  She  loves  to  learn  little  scraps  of  English,  and  some 
I;  of  the  gentlemen  have  tried  to  make  her  say:  ./im  I not  very  pretty?  But  she  is  too 
^ cunning  for  them,  and  will  not  say  any  thing  that  is  not  properly  explained  to  her. 

* I was  lately'  in  company  with  these  twm  ladies,  who  were  going  to  a ball ; but  were 
hurrying  home  first,  to  say  their  offices.  I asked  the  little  countess  if  it  was  very 
long.  With  a dolorous  face  she  answ'ered : * Oui,  un  bon  trois  quarts  cfheure. — Et 
gu'est  que  c'est  que  votre  office  ? — Ce  sort  des  prieres. — Et  quelles  prieres  ? — Je  ne  sais 
pas,  car  c’est  tout  Latin. — JMais  au  mains  on  met  le  Francois  au  coti? — A'oii,  ce  n’est 
que  Latin. — Jtinsi  vous  ne  savez  pas  ce  que  vous  dites  ? — jVoiz,  pas  un  mot — Est-ce  qu’on 
appelle  cela  prier  le  bon  Lieu,  de  lui  adresser  des  paroles  dont  on  ne  suit  pas  le  sens  ? 
The  elder  chanoinesse  looked  rather  ashamed,  and  the  little  countess  stared : but  at 
last  they  both  ag'recd  that  Jhey  did  it,  f par  devoir,  et  d V intention  de  lem-  fonda- 
teur.  P.  216. 

It  does  not  appear,  although  Mrs.  C.  was  a British  virgin  herself,  that 
she  was  partial  to  an  army  of  virgins,  however  Ihey  might  combine  the 
dignity  of  martyrdom  with  that  of  a single  slate.  Her  censure  of  the 
greatest  exportation  of  such  treasure  that  ever  took  place  from  Britain,  is 
severe ; but  perhaps  she  had  no  passion  for  martyrdom.  From  Cologne 
she  writes : 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  see  the  arsenal,  which  is  not  worth  seeing,  and  the  church 
of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  There  is  a marble  figure  of  St.^Ursula,  and  at  the 
foot  the  dove  which  pointed  out  tlie  spot  w'here  her  remains  were  found.  The  bones 
of  these  eleven  thousand  bien  heureuses  avanturieres ; who  never  existed  but  in  a Ro- 
mish calendar,  are  placed  in  galleries  all  over  the  church.  In  one  of  tlie  chapels  are 
about  four  hundred  skulls  .^iled  up  in  great  order,  and  each  half  covered  with  a cap 

* Yes,  a good  tlu'ee  quarters  of  .an  hour. — And  what  are  these  offices  of  yours  r — 
They  ai-e  prayers. — And  wliat  kind  of  prayers  ? — I don’t  know ; for  it  is  all  Latin ; 
and  I don’t  understand  Latin. — But  at  least  the  French  is  put  in  the  margin. — ^Mo, 
there  is  nothing  but  Latin. — Do  you  not  know  then,'Vhat  you  say  ? — Xo,  not  a word. — 
And  is  this  called  praying  to  God,  to  address  to  him  words,  the  meaning  of  v'^ich 
is  unknown ! 

f i-rom  duty,  and  in  conformity  with  the  design  of  their  founder. 
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of  g’old  and  crimson  embroidery.  The  heads  of  St.  Ursula  and  some  of  her  principal 
ladies  are  enclosed  in  silver  busts,  which  open  at  the  top,  to  sho^jtlie  relick,  which 
is  covei-ed  with  peai’ls,  &c.  &c. 

What  a precious  repository  of  instruction  for  Dr.  Gall,  when  satiated 
with  investigating  the  organ  of  folly  in  the  skulls  of  the  beau  monde  at 
Paris ! 

Mrs,  C’s  character  of  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick,  whom  she  met  w'ith 
at  Spa,  is  extremely  favourable  to  that  now  departed  hero.  We  agree  witl^ 
Mr.  P.  in  the  tribute  he  has  paid  to  his  memory,  and  in  the  great  im- 
portance to  Europe  of  a general  equally  brave,  loyal,  and  incorruptible . 
May  Providence  speedily  raise  up  such — and  more  than  such — a deliverer  > 
for  Europe. 

The  prince  (I  congratulate  our  princess)  is  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I ever  saw, 
and  appears  to  greater  advantage  the  more  one  has  an  opportunity  of  knowingfhim. 
The  general  expression  of  his  countenance  is  deep  thinking,  mixed  with  remarl^-ible 
sweetness  and  good  nature.  Uis  conversation  is  remarkably  sensible,  pei’fectly  obli- 
ging, and  polite.  He  reads  and  understands  English,  but  does  not  yet  talk  it.  How- 
ever, he  spoke  a few  words  to  me  as  I passed  by  him  to  night  at  the  ball,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  attempt  it.  P.  204. 

We  incline  to  think  that  our  countrymen  are  not  sufficiently  sensible  of 
the  moral  advantages  they  derive  from  their  insular  situation.  Notwith- 
standing the  terms  which  some  well  wishers  to  morals  adopt  when  lament- 
ing the  depravity  which  is  but  too  notorious  among  us,  yet  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  comparatively^  John  Bull  is  not  only  an  honest  fellow,  but  a 
good  fellow  too.  That  he  is  far  below  the  standard  of  rectitude,  we  frankly 
confess;  but  the  continent  does  not  every  where  produce  his  equal.  Great 
criminals,  fleeing  from  the  continent,  cannot  so  easily  seek  refuge  in  an 
island,  as  where  they  have  only  a liarrier  to  pass.  Of  consequence,  they 
do  not  import  their  atrocious  dispositions  so  unrestrainedly  among  us  i 
neither  can  great  ciiminals  assure  themselves  of  a ready  escape  from  our 
island.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  be  arrested  by  the  hand  of  justice 
before  they  can  effect  their  purpose.  So  far,  then,  as  a strict  execution  of 
justice,  and  a non-imporiation  of  criminal  disposition  may  be  supposed  to 
diminish  guilt,  the  sea  is  a most  favourable  protection  to  our  national  vir- 
tue. Those  who  recollect  the  advantages  taken  on  the  continent,  of  com- 
mitting crimes  at  the  very  edge  of  a territorial  boundary,  in  order  that  the 
guilty  ^lurderer,  for  instance,  may  escape  in  an  instant  beyond  the  power 
of  his  pursuers,  will  very  well  understand  the  practice  on  which  we  reason. 
Mrs.  C.  shall  furnish  a remark  in  point. 

The  territory  of  Liege,  Ays  Mrs.  C.  is  a \wetched,  lawless,  undisciplined  coun- 
try, and  the  mure  so  from  its  situation,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  many  little  independent 
states,  so  that  a criminal  may,  in  a few  hours,  take  refuge  in  some  other  dominion,  and  be 
quite  safe  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  The  government  is  divided  between  vhe  prince, 
senate  and  peoj^le.  This  looks,  in  description,  like  liberty  ; but  in  reality  is  mere 
licentiousness  and  anarchy,  worse  evils  than  the  most  absolute  despotism.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague has,  1 think,  friven  a very  lively  and  exact  description  of  this  country  by  calling 
it  the  Seven  JJials  ot  Europe.  P.  21,'3. 

Returning  now  to  our  own  island,  and  safely  landing  our  heroine  among 
her  friends,  we  shall  transcribe  the  sentiments  of  this  judicious  writer,  on 
persons  and  circumstances  better  known  to  the  Bri*dsh  pdbTick.  There  is 
something  honest  in  the  frank  avowal  of  that  partiality  to  our  native  coun- 
try, which  is,  in  fact,  a dictate  of  nature  ; a prejudice  implanted  for  the 
wisest  purposes  in  the  human  breast.  We  pity  the  man  who  has  seen 
the  continent,  and  does  not  return  to  Britain  with  heartfelt  gratulation.— - 
Wqi'Jtnow,  indeed,  that  various  places  abroad  have  many  recommendations  ; 
hut  our  judgment  must  be  determined,  and  it  is  determined,  by  what  is 
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preferable  on  the  ivhole-  Mrs.  C.  partook  of  the  same  failing,  if  it  be  one. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  her  opinion  of  the  French  character  was  formed 
in  1763  ; consequently,  it  was  long  prior  to  those  proofs  of  its  correctness, 
which  have  been  the  scourge  of  humanity  in  later  years. 

I do  not  at  all  agree  to  your  project  of  sending  me  into  Mercury  or  Venus.  As 
long  as  one  remains  in  this  solar  system,  I have  no  idea  of  being  better  situated 
than  upon  earth,  which,  with  a true  patriot  prejudice,  I am  inclined  to  think  as 
much  preferable  to  any  other  planetary  region,  as  England  is  to  every  otlier  country 

the  terraqueous  globe.  You  see  I have  not  travelled  away  my  English  partiality. 
I am  sure  I can  never  be  in  any  danger  of  losing  it  in  Holland,  which  is  beyond  de- 
scription disagreeable  to  my  imagination  — You  ask  why  I prefer  the  German  charac- 
ter and  manners  to  the  French  ? Because  I believe  the  character  more  honest,  and 
I find  the  manners  less  bustling,  and  less  afl'ected,  but  equally  polite : indeed,  I 
always  consider  the  French  as  the  most  pestilent  corrupters  of  the  human  heart,  and 
theiiyvritings,  more  so  than  any  I ever  read,  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  principles, 
and  ^p  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  and  the  stifling  of  all  sentiment.  You  will 
not  tmagine  me  extravagant  enough  to  apply  all  this  to  each  individual ; though  I 
met  with  an  English  lady  at  Spa,  who  has  resided  in  France,  and  she  declared  to 
me,  that  she  never  met  with  any  one  person  while  she  was  there,  who  had  either 
principle  or  sentiment.  To  her  great  sui-prise,  she  once  thought  she  had  disco- 
vered a character  possessed  of  both ; but,  upon  further  inquiry,  the  lady  proved  to 
be  a Canadian, — P.  244. 

• • » « » 

Thinking,  my  dear  Mrs.  Veasy,  must  always  tend  to  peace,  v hen  it  is  exercised 
under  an  awTul  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  witli  a due  sub- 
mission to  those  restraints  which  his  wisdom  and  goodness  have  imposed  on  the 
human  faculties.  To  check  the  rovings  of  unprofitable  speculation,  and  fix  our  at- 
tention on  the  task  assigned  us  here,  all  truths  unnecessary  for  us  to  know  are  in- 
^ volved  in  uncertainty  and  darkness,  and  tlie  search  must  end  in  disappointment  and 

I confusion,  and  too  often  in  a subversion  of  all  principles.  In  the  investigation  of 
jl  points  essential  to  our  present  state  and  condition,  the  powers  of  the  understanding 

I I .are  invariably  adequate  to  its  subject.  Does  not  the  difference  so  strongly,  so  evi- 
1^  dently  marked,  plamly  discover  what  ought  to  form  the  object  of  our  study  ? The 
' most  active  genius  will  never  be  in  danger  of  languishing  for  want  of  employment, 

while  it  is  engaged  in  unravelling  the  sophistries  of  passion  ; detecting  the  fallacies 
V of  the  heart ; examining  the  motives  of  action  ; and  determining  the  duties  which  re- 
sult from  every  particular  situation. — P.  245. 

W e perfectly  agree  with  Mrs.  C.  that 

No  infidel  will  find  any  great  comfort  in  the  study  of  Epictetus,  unless  he  is  per- 
verse enough  to  take  comfort  in  finding  himself  obliged  to  practise  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  witliout  its  encJhragements  and  supports.  From  what  causes‘*ifidelity 
does  arise,  must  be  left  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts ; but  perhaps  one  might  ventui-c 
to  s.ay,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  an  admiration  of  tlie  sentiments  of  tlie  wise,  and 
good,  and  religious  writers  among  the  heathen  pliilosop#iers  ; and  it  is  with  great 
consistency  that  lord  Bolingbroke  has  treated  Plato  and  Paul  with  equal  virulence,  as 
I am  told  he  has. — P.  128. 

So  far  as  I have  read,  I perfectly  subscribe  to  your  judgment  of  Mr.  Hume’s  His- 
tory. The  order  and  civility  of  modern  times  is,  indeed,  an  inestimable  blessing, 
and  however  unwilling  Mr.  Hume  might  be  to  allot?  it,  is  certainly  the  effect  of 
Christianitj’.  Barbarity  was  the  disgrace 'of  heroism,  not  only  amongst  our  rude  and 
violent  ancestors,  but  amongst  those  nations  which  are  so  often  Extolled  as  aboimd- 
ing  with  examples  of  the  liighest  vii-tues.  Modern 'compilers  give  us  a fine  picture 
of  the  manners  of  heathen  antiquity;  but  their  own  historians  arc  more  honest;  and 
from  them  one  discovers  as  high  instances  of  barbarity,  even  among  the  polished 
and  enlightenecT  Greeks,  Us  could  be  practised  by  the  most  savage  parties  of  scalp- 
ing Indians.  The  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopyls,  and  1‘latea,  wei-e  great  actions, 
and  performed  in  a noble  cause,  and  these  are  extolled  by  all  authors  through  all 
ages  : while  little  mention  is  made  of  the  horrours  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in- 
numerable others,  by  which  the  heroes  who  so  gallantly  opposed  the  Persian  ty- 
r.anny,  endeavoured  to  UTannize  over  each  other,  and  pursued  their  rpiarre'l.s 
tlirough  such  a series  of  r.apine,  treachery,  and  bloodshed,  tliat  thc/felation  nlkes 
one  shudder. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  savag^e  manners  of  nations,  professing  Christianity,  should 
be  so  little  softened  in  those  dark  ages,  when  the  Christian  religion  was  so  little 
understood,  tliat  the  endowment  of  a monastery  was  thought  a sufficient  atonement 
for  a violation  of  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  But,  ever  since  the  restraints  of  popery- 
have  been  removed,  and  the  gospel  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  alteration  for  the  better  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  Christian  world. — 
P.  285. 

* » * * » 

I join  with  you  in  wishing  that  there  may  be  a well  written  life  of  good  lord  Lyt* 
tleton — but  I am  very  far  from  being  equal  to  such  a task. 

Though  I agree  with  you  in  the  great  use  which  may  be  derived  from  an  account 
of  the  life  of  a character  of  distinguished  excellence,  I differ  from  you  with  regard 
to  the  persons  who  will  receive  benefit  from  works  of  this  kind.  They  contribute, 
as  every  thing  else  does,  to  make  the  good  better,  but  seldom  or  never  to  reform 
the  bad.  Those  whom  you  justly  characterize  by  the  title  of  “ unfeeling  scoffers,” 
are  as  impenetrable  to  example  as  they  are  to  reason ; though,  as  you  may  sayf^hey 
may  be  silenced,  they  will  not  be  convinced ; for  conviction  is  not  an  operati^^u  of 
the  head,  but  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  common  sense 
and  experience  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  truth.  You  say  lord  Lyttleton  “ became 
a Christian  from  philosophical  inquiry.”  But  upon  that  inquiry  he  entered  with  a 
mind  undisturbed  by  passion,  and  unbiassed  by  prejudice ; and,  consequently,  witli 
a heart  full  of  virtuous  dispositions.  Had  his  head  been  ever  so  speculative  and 
philosophical,  with  the  pride,  and  malevolence,  and  dissoluteness  of  Bolingbroke, 
or  the  pert,  paradoxical  vanity  of  Hume,  witli  all  his  inquiries  he  had  remained  an 
unbeliever. 

The  good  sense  of  these  remarks  will  speak  for  itself  to  every  intelligent 
ear.  They  tend  much  to  answer  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  infidelity  ; 
which  certainly  does  not  arise  from  admiration  of  virtue,  in  any  shape,  as 
a rival  to  the  gospel  ; nor  from  unbiassed,  calm,  continued  investigation, 
either  of  the  principles  of  truth  at  large,  or  of  ethical  truth  in  particular. 

We  could  with  pleasure  enlarge  our  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of 
this  sensible  lady,  and  especially,  we  are  tempted  by  some  of  Miss  Talbot’s 
letters ; but  we  must  forbear,  and  close  this  account  with  acknowledging 
our  obligation  to  Mr.  Pennington  for  the  communications  he  has  favoured 
us  with,  and  a hint  at  the  other  contents  of  the  volume. 

The  poems  are  evidently  productions  of  early  life.  Their  sentiments  are 
good  ; but  their  vigour  is  not  exemplary.  The  satire  which  peeps  .forth 
in  some  few,  is  but  feeble  ; and  we  have  seen  superiour  translations  and 
imitatiSlis.  Nevertheless,  they  have  their  merit,  t^nd  find  a place  very  pro- 
perly in  connexion  with  these  memoirs. 


The  following  remarks  upon  the  same  work  are  extracted  from  Aikin’s  Annual  Revie\^•, 
IT  is  certainly  desirable  that  memoirs  of  eminent  and  exemplary  per- 
sons should  be  written  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  or  necessary,  that 
they  should  all  dae  written  in  quarto.  Those  of  Mrs.  Carter,  whose  life 
was  singularly  barren  of  incident,  might  have  been  comprised  in  a mode- 
rate octavo,  with  manifest  advantage  to  all  parlies  concerned,  except,  per- 
haps, the  editor.  In  that  case,  early  poems,  of  which,  in  maturer  years, 
their  author  was  ashamed,  would  not  have  been  disrespectfully  dragged 
back  to  notice,  under  the  name  of  “ literary  curiosities  slight  and  imper- 
fect notes,  written  in  the  margin  of  her  bible,  evidently  without  a thought 
beyond  her  private  use,  would  never  have  swelled  out  a pompous  title  page ; 
and  we  should  not  have  found  it  our  duty  to  preface  this  survey  of  the  life 
and" character  of  a most  respectable  woman,  with  a reprimand  to  “ her  ne- 
phew and  executor.” 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  eldest  dauj^hter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  D. 
was  born  at  D^eal  in  Kent,  in  December,  1717.  Her  father  appears  to  have 
been  a very  worthy,  pious,  and  sensible  man.  Not  being  originally  de- 
signed for  a learned  profes^tpn,  Dr.  Carter  himself  had  not  begun  to  study 
the  languages,  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  ; but  the  proficiency  he 
afterwards  made  in  them  was  great ; and  it  was  probably  a deep  sense  of 
his  own  early  disadvantages,  which  induced  him  to  impart  to  all  his  chil- 
^dren,  daughters  as  well  as  sons,  the  benefits  of  a learned  education.  The 
childhood  of"ETizabeth  gave  no  promise  of  her  future  eminence.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  her  dullness  and  tardiness  of  conception,  that  her  father 
more  than  once  entreated  her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  becoming  a scholar. 
But  she  was  possessed  of  an  indefatigable  spirit  of  application,  which 
scorned  to  be  overcome  By  close  and  incessant  labour,  she  surmounted 
all  Jlifficulties,  but  not  without  injury  to  her  health.  The  severe  and  fre- 
qient  headachs  to  which  she  was  all  her  life  subject,  appear  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  intensity  of  her  youthful  studies. 

Hence  also  she  contracted  the  habit  of  taking  snuff.  This  she  did  at  first  n 
order  to  keep  herself  awake  during  her  studies,  which  she  frequently  protracted  du* 
ring  great  part  of  the  night,  and  was  afterwards  unable  to  give  up  the  custom,  though 
it  was  very  disagreeable  to  her  father.  This  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge  was,  how- 
ever, at  length  crowned  with  complete  success ; and  her  acquirements  became, 
even  very  early  in  life,  such  as  are  rarely  met  with.  What  she  had  once  gained 
she  never  afterwards  lost  j an  effect,  indeed,  to  be  expected  from  the  intense  ap- 
plication by  which  she  acquired  her  learning,  and  which  is  often  by  no  means  tlie 
case  with  respect  to  those,  the  quickness  of  whose  faculties  renders  labour  almost 
needless. 

Amidst  her  severer  studies,  however,  more  feminine  accomplishments  were  not 
neglected.  Her  father  sent  her  for  a year  to  board  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  a 
French  refugee  minister  at  Canterbury.  There  she  learnt  to  speak  the  French  lan- 
I guage,  which  sl>e  continued  to  do  to  the  close  of  her  life,  better  than  most  persons 
who  have  not  lived  abroad.  She  learnt  also  the  common  branches  of  needle-work, 
which  she  practised  to  the  very  last ; and  musick,  in  wluch,  though  very  fond  of  it, 
she  never  skeins  to  have  made  any  considerable  progress.  She  played  both  on  the 
spinnet  and  German  flute  ; and  certainly  took  some  .pains  to  acquire  this  accomplish- 
ment, as  there  is  a great  deal  of  musick  for  both  instruments  in  her  own  hand- 
writing. 

In  the  year  1738,  Miss  Carter  published  a very  small  collection  of  verses, 
written  before  she  was  tv^enty,  and  it  is  the  republication  of  several,^f  these, 
which  she  herself  rejected  in  subsequent  editions  of  her  poems,  and  which 
the  editor  confesses  to  be  of  very  inferiour  merit,  that  we  have  stigmatized 
above.  Her  progress  in  learning  there  are  no  r^eans  of  tracing  step  by 
step ; but  it  appears,  at  length,  to  have  comprehended  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  especially  the  latter  tongue,  to  which  she  was 
much  attached  ; a considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  ; a slighter 
one  with  the  Arabick  and  Portuguese  ; and  a complete  familiarity  with 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  The  latter  language  she  acquired 
at  the  request  of  sir  George  Oxendon,  a particular  friejd  of  her  father’s, 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  for  a place  at  court,  which  he  thought  he  had 
interest  sufficient  to  gel  for  her.  The  place,  however,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  appears  not  to  l^ve  been  obtained,  at  which  she  rather  rejoiced  than 
grieved  ; wisely  preferring  the  independent  life  of  a retired  scholar,  to  the 
splendid  servitude  of  a court  attendant.  Mrs.  Carter’s  chief  turn  was  for 
classical  and  polite  literature ; yet  she  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  sciences. 
Astronomy,  and  mathematicks,  as  far  as  connected  with  it,  employed  her 
for  a considerable  time.  From  her  earliest  youth  she  displayed  a spirit  of 
devotion  which  never  ceased  to  be  a marking  trait  in  her  character,  ^he 
was  a diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  religious  writings, 
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and  tlie  whole  tenour  of  her  life  might  be  called  a practical  commentary 
on  the  rules  wh'ch  she  held  sacred  In  the  days  of  Mrs.  Carter’s  youth, 
a lear  ned  lady  was  a prodigy  indeed,  and  it  is  a striking  proof  both  of  that 
sound  judgment,  which  was  indeed  her  prominent  feature,  and  of  an  ami- 
able humility  of  disposition,  that  she  never  considered  herself  as  entitled  to 
the  least  exemption  from  the  duties  of  common  life,  or  the  ordinary  claims 
of  society. 

Mrs.  Carter,  without  absolutely  expressing  a resolution  of  always  re- 
maining single,  appears  to  have  been  disinclined  to  the  married  state.  In 
her  youth  she  refused  several  offers.  The  following  circumstance,  which 
occurred  much  later  in  her  life,  is  rendered  peculiarly  amusing  by  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  parties  concerned 

Such,  indeed,  was  Dr.  Seeker’s  attention  to  Mrs,  Carter,  and  so  high  his  o^hion 
of  her  seemed  to  be,  that  it  was  supposed,  by  many  of  their  friends,  after  he  becf  .me 
a w'idower,  that  he  w'islied  to  marry  her.  This,  however,  she  positively  denied  to 
be  the  case,  and  was  fully  convinced  that  he  felt  for  her  nothing  more  than  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  She  always  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  hurt  at  the  idea,  and  never 
liked  to  liave  it  memioned  or  alluded  to,  even  by  he?  relations.  The  same  thing  was 
also  aliirmed  with  regard  to  that  good  and  amiable  prelate.  Dr.  Hayler,  first  bisliop 
of  Norwich,  and  then  of  London,  with  whom  she  was  much  acquainted  ; and  some 
of  their  cotemporaries  are  not  clear,  that  in  this  case  the  rumour  was  equally  un- 
founded. Mrs.  Carter,  however,  never  allowed  it  to  be  true,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  W’hatever  the  bishop’s  inclinations  might  be,  they  never  led  him  so  far  as  to 
make  her  an  ofler  of  marriage.  Once,  indeed,  when  the  two  bishops  and  Mrs.  Carter 
were  together,  Dr.  Seeker  jocularly  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  said:  “Brother 
Hayter,  the  world  says  that  one  of  us  two  is  to  marry  madam  Carter  (by  which  name 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  her,  and  Speak  of  her)  ; now  I have  no  such  intention, 
and  therefore  resign  her  to  you.”  Dr.  Hayter,  with  more  gallantry,  bow^ed  to  her, 
and  replied,  “ that  he  would  not  pay  his  gi-ace  the  same  compliment,  and  that  the 
world  did  him  great  lionour  by  the  report.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1741,  that  Mrs.  Carter  first  formed  that  intimacy 
with  Miss  Talbot,  and  through  her  with  Seeker,  then  bishop  of  Oxford, 
which  was  the  means  of  her.undertaking  the  translation  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  contributed  to  introduce  her  to  that  circle  of  persons,  eminent  for  rank 
and  talents,  in  which  she  afterwards  moved.  The  version  of  Epictetus 
was  begun  in  1749,  but  was  not  finished  till  1756  ; for,  besides  the  labour 
of  the  fx)rk,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  it  re(f.tived  from  her  headachs, 
which  seldom  allowed  her  to  apply  to  any  thing  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a time,  Mrs-  Carter  was  meritoriously  engaged,  during  this  period,  in 
the  task  of  educating  If^r  youngest  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Carter,  who 
was  fitted  for  college  solely  by  her  instruction  ; a circumstance  which 
excited  no  small  surprise  at  Cambridge,  when  it  was  inquired,  after  his 
examination-  at  what  school  he  had  been  brought  up.  It  seems  she  after- 
wards contributed  very  much  to  the  education  of  Mr.  Pennington,  her  bio- 
grapher. The  correspondence  which  took  place  between  archbishop  Seeker, 
Miss  Talbot,  and^iMrs.  Carter,  on  the  subject  of  Epictetus,  is  here  given. 
It  appears  tliat  Mrs.  C.  undertook  the  translation  at  Miss  T’s  request, 
without  any  view  to  publication.  Seeker  objected  to  her  style  at  first,  as 
“ too  smooth  and  ornamented,”  and  not  sufficient^-  close,  and  took  the 
trouble  of  translating  a part  in  his  own  plain,  cnergetick  manner,  by  way  of 
a pattern  for  her.  After  this  she  seems  to  have  gone  on  quite  to  his  satis- 
faction, and  the  work  was  sent  up  to  him  in  chapters,  for  his  corrections, 
as  it  went  on. 
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FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

A Sportinj'  Tour  through  the  northern  Parts  of  England,  and  great  Part  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  including  Remarks  on  English  and  Scottish  Landscape,  and 
general  Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  and  Manners.  Embellished  with  six- 
teen Engravings,  by  Messrs.  Medland,  &c.  from  Paintings  made  on  Purpose,  by 
Mr.  Garrard.  By  colonel  T.  Thornton,  of  Thornville  Royal,  in  Yorkshire. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  patriarch  of  Uz  exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of 
^his  afflictions  : “ Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a book!”  This  ardent 
exclamation  of  the  man  of  patience  has  led  the  learned  Rabbin,  Menachem- 
el-Rekenet,  in  the  treatise  entitled  Bavaa  Bdfhra,  to  suggest  that  the  Ara- 
bian sage  may  have  been  a writer  in  the  Ammudeha  Scibha  (the  Critical 
Journal  of  Tadmor)  or  at  least  in  the  Maarcohcth  Haeiahuth  (or  Mocha 
Monthly  Review).  Without  deciding  on  this  difficult  point,  we  can  only 
sav^hat  we  have  frequently  sympathized  witli  the  eastern  sufferer,  and  now 
re^ice  that  our  enemy  has  written  a book.  Why  we  impute  this  hostile 
character  to  the  author  of  the  Sporting  Tour  before  us,  requires  some  ex- 
planation. 

The  Reviewers  of  North  Britain,  in  common  with  tlie  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  enjoy  some  advantages  unknown,  it  is  believed, 
to  their  southern  brethren.  VVe  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  purer  air 
which  we  breathe  in  our  atticks,  and  tlie  more  active  exercise  which  we 
enjoy  in  ascending  to  them,  although  our  superiority  in  these  respects  is 
well  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  stories  to  three.  But  rve 
pride  ourselves  chiefly  in  this  circumstance ; tliat  “ tliough  in  populous  city 
pent”  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  happy  I’eturn  of  August  turns 
the  Review'ers,  with  tne  schoolboys,  and  even  the  burghers  of  Edinbui'gh, 
adrift  thi’ough  the  country,  to  seek,  among  moors  and  lakes,  not  indeed 
ivhom,  but  what  they  may  devour.  For  some  of  us  do,  under  colonel 
Thornton’s  correction,  know  whei’e  to  find  a bit  of  ganie.  On  such  occa- 
sions, even  the  most  saturnine  of  our  number  has  descended  from  his  den, 
garnished  with  the  limbs  of  mangled  authors,  wiped  his  spectacles,  ad- 
justed his  knapsack,  and  exchanged  the  ciitical  scalping  knife  for  the 
fishing-rod  or  fowling-piece.  But  we  are  doomed  lo  travel  in  a style  (to  use 
the  appropriate  expression)  far  different  from  that  of  our  worthy  author. 
Having  in  our  retinue  jjothing  either  to  bribe  kindness,  or  to  ij^iose  re- 
spect— having  neither  two  boats  nor  a sloop  to  travel  by  sea,  nor  a gig,  two 
baggage  wagons,  and  God  knows  how'  many  horses,  I'or  the  land  service 
— having  neither  draughtsman  nor  falconer,  Jtgias  nor  Law'son,  groom 
nor  boy — having  in  our  suite  neither  Conqueror,  nor  Plato,  nor  Dragon, 
nor  Sampson,  nor  Death,  nor  the  Devil — above  all,  having  neither  crowns 
and  half  crowns  to  grease  the,  fists  of  gamekeepers  and  foresters,  nor  lime 
punch,  incomparable  Calvert’s  porter,  flasks  of  champagne,  and  magnums 
of  claret*  to  propitiate  their  superiours; — in  fine,  being  accoutred  in  a 
rusty  black  coat,  and  attended  by  a pointer,  which  miglj  have  belonged  to 
the  pack  of  the  frugal  Mr.  Osbaldeston  ; f being,  moreover,  “ Lord  of  our 
presence,  but  no  land  beside,”  we  have,  in  our  sporting  tours,  met  with 
interruptions  of  a nagare  more  disagreeable  than  we  choose  to  mention. 
Hence  the  various  oppressions  exercised  upon  us  by  the  Lairds  j:  whose 

* All  which  colonel  Thornton  say's  he  had.  In  our  mind,  he  should  have  given  God 
thanks,  and  made  no  boast  of  them. 

f Who  kept  a pack  of  hounds  and  two  hunters,  not  to  mention  a wife  and  si^  chil- 
dren, on  sixty  pounds  a year. 

^ A variety  of  the  squire-^e?n<s  found  in  Scotland. 
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moors  we  have  perambulated,  has  taught  us  to  rail,  with  Jaques,  against 
all  the  first  born  of  Egypt.  And  deeply  have  we  often  sworn,  that  if  any 
of  those  gentlemen  should  be  tempted  to  hunt  across  Parnassus,  or  the 
demesnes  adjacent,  or  should  be  detected  abandoning  their  only  proper 
and  natural  vocation  of  pursuing,  killing,  and  eating  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fishes  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  for 
the  unnatural  and  un-squirelike  employment  of  writing,  printing,  and  pub- 
lishing, we  would  then,  in  return  for  their  lectures  on  the  gan.e  laws,  in-% 
troduce  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  canons  of  criticism.  Such  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance  was  rather,  however,  to  be  wished  than  hoped ; 
and  therefore  colonel  Thornton  was  not  more  joyfully  surprised  when,  at 
Dalnacardoch,  he  killed  a char  with  biit,  than  we  were  to  detect  a hunting, 
hawking,  English  squire,  poaching  in  the  fields  of  literature.  We  th|)re- 
fore  apprize  colonel  Thornton,  that  he  must  produce  his  license,  and  esta- 
blish his  qualification,  or  submit  to  the  statutory  penalty,  in  terrorem  of^all 
such  offenders. 

The  colonel’s  book  is  a journal  of  a tour  through  Scotland,  which,  like 
Agricola,  he  invaded  by  sea  and  land  at  once,  and  with  a retinue  almost  as 
formidable.  When  twenty  horses  had  conveyed  the  colonel  and  his  trusty 
followers  from  Yorkshire  by  Kelso  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  by  Glasgow, 
Dumbarton,  and  Loch-Lomond  to  Loch-Tay,  and  thence  by  Dunkeld  to 
Rails  in  the  forests  of  Strathspey,  they  there  received  news  of  the  em- 
barkation consisting  of  a cutter  deeply  laden  with  stores  and  domesticks, 
which  had  sailed  from  Hull  to  Forres,  and  had  been  twice  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  an  active  housekeeper,  who  “ in  spirit  outvied  the 
men” — p.  3.  On  the  first  occasion,  she  discovered  a leak  “ by  the  trickling 
of  water  in  her  oot  ” imputing  it,  indeed,  to  some  other  cause,  she  pru- 
dently gave  no  alarm  till  the  same  phenomenon  occurred  in  another  ham- 
mock ; and  on  a second  eventful  occasion,  it  was  she  who  made  the  signal 
of  distress,  by  hoisting  her  white  linen  on  the  oar  of  the  jolly  boat — p.  72. 
After  a long  encampment  in  the  moors,  and  after  visiting  Elgin  and 
Gordon  Castle,  the  train  went  by  Inverness  and  the  forts,  to  Inverary, 
thence  to  Dumbarton  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  so  home  by  the  western 
road. 

The  ^rform.ance  is  termed  a Sporting  Tour;  ».5t  because  it  conveys  to 
the  reader  any  information  new  or  old  upon  the  habits  of  the  animals  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  distinguished  as  game,  nor  even  upon  the  modes 
to  be  adopted  for  destroying  them,  secundum  artem ; but  because  it 
contains  a long,  minute,  and  prolix  account  of  every  grouse  or  black 
cock  which  had  the  honour  to  fall  by  the  gun  of  our  literary  sportsman — 
of  every  pike  which  gorged  his  bait — of  every  bird  which  was  pounced  by 
his  hawks-!-of  every  blunder  which  was  made  by  his  servants — and  of  every 
bottle  which  was  drunk  by  himself  and  his  friends.  Now  this,  we  appre- 
hend, exceeds  th^;'  license  given  to  sportsmen.  We  allow  them  all  the 
pleasure  which  they  can  procure  in  an  active  and  exhilirating  amusement ; 
nay,  we  permit  them  to  rehearse  the  exploits  of  the  field,  lake,  and  moor, 
as  long  as  the  audience  are  engaged  in  devouring  art'J  digesting  the  spoils, 
of  the  campaign  : but  not  one  minute  longer.  Will  Wimble  himself,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  began  and  finished  his  account  of  striking,  playing, 
and  landing  the  huge  jack  he  presented  to  sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  within 
the  time  the  company  were  engaged  in  eating  it.  And  if  a sportsman 
wishr  s to  protract  his  narrative  through  close-time,  we  apprize  him  that  he 
must  provide  for  the  auditors  a reasonable  quantity  of  potted  char,  pickled 
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salmon,  jugged  hare,  and  deerham,  or  be  satisfied  with  the  attention  of  the 
Led  Captain.  For  our  own  part  we  may  be  believed  when  we  protest  we 
would  have  given  a patient  hearing  to  all  the  colonel’s  exploits  if  we  had 
been  admitted  to  partake  of  the  dinner  in  his  Dulnon  camp,  of  which 
the  following  bill  of  fare,  with  many  others,  is  given  us  with  laudable 

A hodge  podge. 

REMOVE. 

Boiled  trout  and  salmon. 

Rein-deer’s  tongue. 

Cold  fowl, 

Brandered  moor-game. 

SAUCES. 

Garlick,  and  Capsicum  vinegars. 

REMOVE. 

Cheshire  cheese, 

Moor-gam  e-gizzards. 

Biscuits. 

Liquors— Port,  Imperial,  Jamaica  rum  punch,  with  fresh  limes,  porter, 
ale,  &c.  P.  129. 

Had  we  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  regaled  at  this  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness, we  would  willingly,  and  most  conscientiously  have  listened  to  every 
story  in  the  colonel’s  quarto — We  would  have  caressed  Pero,  Ponto  Dargo, 
Shandy,  Carlo,  and  Romp  (p  151.) — We  would  have  wondered  at  the  old 
cock  and  five  polts  which  the  colonel  killed  out  of  one  covey  ; and  won- 
dered still  more  at  the  monstrous  great  pike,  which  was  five  feet  four 
inches  in  length  (p  86.)  although  the  story  be  a good  half  hour’s  reading. 
Nor  would  we  have  refused  to  sympathize  in  the  moving  reverses  of  for- 
tune, experienced  by  this  emperour  of  sportsmen.  We  would  have  been 
* sorry  when  he  fired  away  his  ramrod,  or  bruised  the  pipe  so,  that  he  could 
not  return  it  (p.  151.) — sorry  when  his  tent  tumbled  down  about  his  ears 
(p  154  ) — very  sorry  when  a drunken  ferryman  jumped  upon  and  broke 
the  fourth  piece  of  his  fishing  rod  (p  52.) — and  very  sorry,  indeed,  when 
he  rubbed  the  skin  off  his  heel  by  the  hard  seam  of  his  fen-boot.  Nay,  if 
the  repast  could  possibly  have  lasted  so  long,  we  should  have  submitted 
thankfully  to  gape  and  mourn  over  a gig  stuck  on  a gate-post  (p.  33.)  over 
a broken  trace  or  spring  'ip  30.)  or  over  Sampson,  the  marvel  of  tf#  high- 
lands, abime  (as  the  colonel  calls  it)  in  a bog,  though  upwards  of  seventeen 
hands  and  a half  high  (p.  73  ) In  short,  we  aver,  that,  while  our  mouths 
were  employed,  our  ears  should  always  have  been  tipen,  and  that,  reviewers 
though  we  be,  no  hawk  he  ever  reclaimed  should  have  been  more  manny.* 
But,  at  present,  we  are  under  no  obligation  either  to  be  good  listeners  or 
courteous  readers  ; for  the  colonel,  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  communicate  the  above  important  incidents,  has  outraged  every 
privilege  of  those  to  whom  such  valuable  information  is  conveyed.  To 
stuff  a quarto  with  his  personal  exploits  of  shooting  and  fishing,  all  detailed 
with  the  most  unmerciful  prolixity,  is  a tyranny  surpassing  that  of  William 
Rufus,  who  though  he  turned  his  liege  subjects  out  of  their  houses  to  make 
a park,  did  not  propose  they  should  pay  1/.  15s.  for  the  history  of  his  hunt- 
ings ; a procee^ng  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  justified  an  insurrec- 
tion against  Nimrod  himself. 

We  have  already  said  we  do  not  find  any  thing  in  colonel  Thornton’s 
book  which  is  very  new,  even  in  his  own  department.  The  following  im- 

* A term  jn  falconry,  colonel  Thornton  informs  us,  for  being  gentle  and  Veil 
broken. 
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provement  upon  fishing  a lake,  by  hooks  attached  to  a float,  may  amuse 
the  sportsman. 

In  order  to  describe  tlvis  mode  of  fislung:,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  1 make 
use  of  pieces  of  cork,  of  a conical  form,  and  liaving  several  of  these,  all  difi'erei  tl)' 
painted,  and  named  after  favourite  hounds,  trifling  wafers  are  made  on  their  success, 
which  I'ather  adds  to  the  spirit  of  the  sport.  i 

The  mode  of  baiting  them  is,  by  placing  a live  bait,  which  hangs  at  the  end  of  a 
line  of  one  yard  and  a half  long,  fastened  only  so  slightly,  that  on  the  pike’s  striking, 
two  or  three  yards  Jiiore  may  run  off,  to  enable  him  to  gorge  his  bait.  If  more  lii^ 
is  used  it  will  prevent  the  sport  that  attends  his  diving  and  caiTving  under  waver  tiie 
hound  ; which  being  thus  pursued  in  a boat,  down  wind  (which  tliey  always  take) 
affords  very  excellent  amusement ; and  where  pike,  or  large  perch,  or  even  trout, 
are  in  plenty,  before  the  hunters,  if  I may  so  term  these  ffsliers,  have  run  down  the 
first  pike,  otliers  are  seen  coming  towards  them,  V'ith  a velocity  proportionable  to  the 
fish  that  is  at  them. 

In  a fine  summer’s  evening,  w'ith  a pleasant  party',  I have  had  excellent  divei^ion  ; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most,  adapted,  of  any,  for  ladies,  whose  company  gives  a <;  uste 
to  all  parties.  Note,  p 27. 

This  amusement  may  appear  a little  childish.  Nor  will  some  scrupu- 
lous sportsmen  greatly  approve  of  the  recipe  for  making  birds  /?>,  by  flying 
a hawk  over  them — a mode  of  shooting  roost  murderously  bloody.  Other 
Highland  hunters  will  obse'  ve,  with  intiig;narion.  thal  the  colonel  expresses 
a dislike  of  the  manly  amusement  of  deer-stalking  But  tiiese  are  tiivial 
objections.  What  shall  w e say  of  the  tone  in  w lich  the  colonel  speaks  of 
his  cuns,  his  rods,  his  dogs,  his  hawks,  his  servants,  his  draughtsman,  his 
friends,  his  fresh  eggs,  marmalade  and  currant  jelly  ? wh.:il  of  the  impor- 
tance he  annexes  to  the  breaking  of  a buckle,  or  wetting  of  a powder  flask  ; 
what  of  the  general  orders,  regularly  issued  with  military  precision,  and  as 
regulary  inserted  in  the  journal?  In  sooth,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
copying  the  colonel’s  own  account  of  a Highland  dancing  master  presiding  , 
at  a ball  at  Dalmaliy. 

But  1 shall  never  forget  the  arrogance  of  the  master.  Ills  mode  of  marshalling 

his  troops,  his  directions,  and  other  manoeuvres,  were  truly  riU-culous.  He  felt  him- 
self greater  than  any'  adjutant  disciplining  liis  men,  and  managed  them  much  in  the 
same  manner. 

We  mean  no  invidious  comparison;  but  colonel  Thornton,  who  piques 
himself  on  the  pomp  and  circumstance  annexed  to  a capital  sportsman,  ad- 
mits r4.e  poor  dancing  master’s  merit  in  his  prOjj<j5  department,  and  that  he 
danced  the  Highland  fling  with  the  true  ‘‘  Glen  Orgue  [he  means  Glenor- 
chyj  kick  and  we  question  w hether  the  annals  of  his  school  might  not 
afford  as  important  an^>  amusing  information  as  the  following  specimen 
taken  at  random  from  the  colonel’s  journal — 

We  ordered  dinner,  as  we  liad  done  the  preceding  day,  early.  Tired  of  sitting  ia 
doors,  I took  my  gun  and  killed,  hobbling  about,  two  brace,  of  snipes,  and  was  re- 
turning home,  when  one  of  the  pointers  made  a v'eiy  steady"point.  I perceived  by'  his 
msuiner  tlia't  it  was  not  a snipe:  came  up  to  him,  was  backed  by  the  other  dog,  and 
ttiey  footed  their  mime.  I apprehended  it  would  prove  black  game  ; not  that  1 bad 
seen  any  near  here*;  but  could  not  conceive  wliat  it  could  be,  till  coming  into  some 
tliinly  dispersed,  but  stinted  alders,  tliey  both  made  their  point  pomplete ; a wild 
duck  flushed,  which  I fired  at,  and  saw'  drop.  The  dogs  still  maintained  their  point 
as  usual ; and  walking  on  to  pick  up  the  duck,  lest  he  ^lould  get  into  the  drains, 
and  give  me  some  trouble  to  recover  him,  another  rose,  with  which  I w'as  ecpially 
successful  W'ith  my  other  barrel.  P.  100. 

We  were  much  amused  with  the  colonel’s  recommendation  to  sports- 
men, to  keep  one  set  of  dogs  for  themselves,  and  another  to  lend  to  their 
friends,  p.  163.  It  reminds  us  of  a gentleman  who  kept  a case  of  razors 
forf'he  use  of  those  who  unexpectedly  spent  the  night  in  his  house: — it 
was  astonishing  how  deeply  his  friends  deprecated  the  hospitality  of  the 
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stranger's  razor.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  colonel  takes  due 
care  decently  to  intimate  his  success  in  a sport  to  which  all  sportsmen  are 
partial,  from  Abyssinian  Bruce,  who  hunted  elephants  mounted  r n a brown 
horse,  to  the  most  sorry  poacher  that  ever  shot  a hare  at  a gate  by  moon- 
light. Yet  a more  fastidious  gallant  would  have  disclaimed  to  form  designs 
upon  “ a wizen'd  and  smoke-dried  Highland  woman,  upwards  of  forty-five 
years  old,”  p.  128  ; nor  do  we  agree  in  his  compliments  to  the  unparallel- 
^1  silver  hair  of  a young  lady,  elsewhere  and  more  respectfully  mentioned. 
Either  the  colonel’s  veneration  far  age  must  be  extreme,  or  he  valued  the 
tresses  of  this  Highland  damsel  for  the  same  reason  that  he  admired  the  fur 
of  the  white  hare. 

We  do  not  intend  to  trace  the  colonel  through  his  tour,  in  which  we  must 
remark,  that  there  is  scarcely  a Gaelick  name  properly  spelled.  Nay,  even 
on  tiJb  plain  ground  of  the  Lowlands,  he  makes  strange  blunders.  He  talks 
of  fishing  in  the  Teviot  at  Mindrum  mill,  p.  13,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  at 
l^ast  ten  miles  distant  from  that  river,  which  he  seems  to  have  confounded 
with  the  Bowmont,  a stream  that  is  not  even  tributary  to  the  Teviot,  but 
falls  into  the  Till.  In  like  manner,  he  talks  of  those  “ uncommonly  beau- 
tiful hills,  the  Teviot,”  meaning,  we  think,  the  Cheviot  mountains,  p.  14. 
Surely  tltis  accomplished  sportsman  has  heard  of  Chevy  Chase.  In  point 
of  style,  we  think  a bold  British  fox  hunter  might  have  dispensed  with 
many  unnecessary  French  terms,  as  fiallette  for  pallet;  metier  for  art  ; jessois 
for  jesses,  and,  instead  of  “ reckoning,  as  the  French  express  it,  sans  son 
hote,"  might  not  the  colonel  have  “ reckoned  without  his  hoste,”  as  we  say 
in  England? 

The  description  of  the  Highland  landscapes  which  the  colonel  met  with 
on  his  route,  are  very  similar  to  what  are  usually  found  in  books  of  the 
I kind,  abounding  in  all  the  slang  by  which  tourists  delight  to  describe  what 
can  never  be  understood  from  description.  The  accounts  of  abbeys,  castles, 
antiquities,  &c.  are  bolstered  out  by  quotations  from  Pennant  and  Gray. 
Indeed,  whole  pages  are  borrowed  from  the  former,  without  either  shame 
or  acknowledgment.  The  poetical  scraps  introduced  are  in  general  from 
well  known  authors,  though  the  following,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
original : 

“ See  the  bold  falconers  strain  up  the  llngy  steep,  ^ 

Dash  through  tSe  junipers,  down  the  valley  sweep  ; ^ 

Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 

When  the  fierce  falcon  cleaves  the  liquid  sky.”  P.  130. 

We  would  like  to  know  from  a hawker  of  colon?!  Thornton’s  high  fame, 
whether  falconers  do  actually  run  faster  than  pigeons  fly  ; and,  if  they  do, 
whether  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  verse  should  halt  for  it.  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  engravings  from  Mr.  Garrard’s  designs  are  pret- 
ty ; and  we  hope  this  tribute  of  praise  will  console  that  gentleman  for  the 
fatigues  of  a journey,  perforated,  like  those  of  Mad  Tom,  “on  high  trotting 
horses,”  which,  according  to  colonel  Thornton,  is  the  apprbpriate  convey- 
ance of  an  artist.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  recognise  colonel  Thornton’s 
humanity,  elsewhere  displayed  in  saving  a servant’s  life,  and  in  attention  to 
diminish  the  torture  of  ftis  wounded  game,  in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Garrard, 
whom,  after  “ gently  reproaching  him  for  his  timidity,  he  persuaded  to 
follow  to  a stone  overhanging  a precipice,  where,  had  his  foot  slipped,  it 
would  have  been  his  last  sketch.” 

We  bid  adieu  to  colonel  Thornton  in  nearly  the  words  of  Shakspearc  : 

“ Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch  ; • 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hatli  the  deeper  month ; 
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Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper ; 

Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best ; 

Between  two  girls  which  hath  the  merrier  eye  ; 

He  hath,  perhaps,  no  shallow  spirit  of  judgment.” 

But  whether  those  accomplishments  will  qualify  him  to  delight  or  instruct 
the  puhlick  as  a writer,  is  a point  which  we  willingly  leave  to  his  reader’s 
determination. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK. 

Adelgitha ; or  the  Fruits  of  a Single  Errour.  A Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  M.  G- 
Lewis.  Third  edition,  127  pp.  3s.  ^ 

WE  know  not  by  what  accident  it  has  happened  that  this  tragedy^ithe 
performance  of  which  (for  a benefit)  we  recollect,  and  which  appears  fo 
have  reached  a third  edition,  has  hitherto  escaped  our  notice.  The  title  of 
it  points  out  the  moral  which  it  professes  to  inculcate  ; a moral  certainly 
good,  if  understood  in  its  proper  sense,  as  warning  the  female  sex  against 
the  first  allurements  to  vice,  and  not  as  discouraging  repentance  and  re- 
formation. 

Adelgitha,  the  heroine,  then  princess  of  Salerno,  had  in  early  youth  been 
seduced,  under  a promise  of  marriage,  by  a Norman  knight,  and  had  a 
son  by  him,  whom  she  had  bred  up  as  an  orphan  taken  under  her  charitable 
protection.  Her  paramour  had  died  by  the  hands  of  robbers,  leaving  let- 
ters from  her,  and  her  picture,  in  the  possession  of  a person  accidentally 
present  at  his  death,  who  proved  to  be  the  exiled  Byzantine  emperour,  Mi- 
chael Ducas.  Her  former  errour  having  been,  as  she  thought,  concealed* 
from  all  the  world,  she  married  Robert  Guiscard,  prince  of  Apulia,  who 
afterwards  engaged  in  a war  for  the  restoration  of  Michael  Ducas.  At  the 
opening  of  this  tragedy  he  is  besieging  Durazzo,  as  ally  to  that  emperour, 
and  Michael,  who  is  represented  as  one  of  the  blackest  characters  ever  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  takes  the  opportunity  of  Guiscard’s  altsence  to  attempt 
corrupting  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.  Being  rejected  with  disdain  by  Adelgi- 
tha, h^accidentally  discovers  that  she  was  the  princess  of  Salerno,  whose 
letters  and  picture  are  in  his  possession.  Upon  triis  he  immediately  threat- 
ens her  with  a disclosure,  unless  she  complies  with  his  desires.  Alarmed 
by  his  threats,  yet  stilly  faithful  to  her  husband,  she  appoints  a meeting 
with  the  emperour  in  a secret  place  near  the  sea  shore,  hoping  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  the  letters  without  exacting  her  infamy  as  the  price  of  them. 
During  this  interview  he  not  only  refuses  her  request,  but  attempts  to 
carry  her  off  by,  force,  having  previously  prepared  a boat  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  struggle  she  attempts  to  stab  herself ; but  being  prevented  by  the 
tyrant,  at  lengthtplunges  the  dagger  into  his  breast,  and  lays  him  dead  at 
her  feet.  She  is  conveyed  from  the  spot  by  the  young  knight  who  was  the 
fruit  of  her  unlawful  amour ; and,  on  his  falling  under  suspicion  of  the 
murder,  Adelgitha,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  repiorse  e'-er  since,  owns 
the  deed,  and  also  that  the  supposed  assassin  is  her  illegitimate  son.  Such 
a discovery  plunges  her  husband  Guiscard  into  the  deepest  affliction.  He 
at  first  repudiates  her,  but  afterwards  offers  a reconciliation  The  sense  of 
her  accumulated  guifi  is,  however,  so  strong,  that  she  cannot  survive  the 
discovery,  and  she  stabs  herself 

(5f  these  materials,  with  an  underplot  respecting  the  mutual  attachment 
between  Lothair,  Adelgitha’s  son,  and  Imma,  the  tyrant  Michael’s  daughter. 
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the  tragedy  before  us  is  composed.  These  incidents  are,  upon  the  whole, 
well  calculated  to  form  a tragick  drama ; but  we  think  Mr.  Lewis  has  not 
rendered  his  heroine,  Adelgitha,  so  interesting  as  such  a plot  requires. 
Her  conflicting  passions,  though  necessarily  strong,  should  have  more  of 
tenderness  and  less  of  extravagance.  It  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  a capital 
errour  to  represent  her  as  wrung  with  so  much  remorse,  and  deemed  guilty 
^of  murder,  for  an  act  which,  however  repugnant  to  female  gentleness,  ap- 
^pears  to  have  been  (by  the  law  of  nature,  and  certainly  our  laws)  justifiable 
on  the  principle  of  self-defence.  She  should  either  have  assassinated  the 
emperour  merely  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  her  former  guilt,  or  her  dis- 
tress should  have  arisen  wholly  from  the  danger  of  her  son.  In  other  respects 
the  conduct  of  this  tragedy  is  not  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  author. 
Htjliasnot,  however,  yet  learned  to  write  tragedies  with  genuine  pathos, 
or^n  pure,  unaffected,  poetical  language ; though,  undoubtedly,  marks  of 
genius  appear  in  this,  as  in  most  of  liis  works. 


FROM  THE  LITERARY  PAJ>ORAMA. 

Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Ancient  Manners:  with  Dissertations  on  the  Clowns 
and  Fools  of  ShjJcspeare  ; on  the  Collection  of  Popular  Tales,  entitled  Gesta  Roma- 
norum  j and  on  the  English  Morris  Dance.  By  Francis  Douce.  The  engi-avings  on 
wood,  by  J.  Berrjinan,  London.  In  2 vols.  8vo.  price  3Gs. 

ENGLISH  antiquities  in  general,  and  the  customs,  manners,  and 
phraseology  of  our  forefathers,  are  much  indebted  to  the  celebrity  of  our 
great  dramatick  poet.  The  various  attempts  to  illustrate  Shakspeare  have 
furnished  a rich  treasury  of  antiquarian  lore ; and  although  we  sometimes 
see  with  regret  the  margins  of  some  editions  of  our  bard’s  immortal  works, 
crowded  with  notes,  which,  while  they  inform  the  understanding  of  the 
reader,  certainly  distract  his  attention  ; yet  we  are  free  to  confess,  that 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  expunged.  Now  and  then  a trifling  annota- 
tion occurs — trifling,  however,  as  it  may  appear  to  some  persons,  it  no 
doubt  conveys  material  information  to  others.  Sometimes  different  expla- 
nations of  the  same  passage  occur  ; and  the  last  note,  not  unfrequently,  ren- 
ders the  preceding  ones  >f  little  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  thiiauthor. 
Yet  even  hence  we  derive  information  and  amusement.  These  notes  may 
be,  perhaps,  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  introduced  ; 
but  very  curious  in  themselves  ; while  the  ingenuity  with  which  critick  after 
critick  offers  his  opinion,  and  supports  his  interpretation,  supplies  materials 
for  a very  curious  section  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  In  this  in- 
stance the  editors  of  Shakspeare  have  done  exactly  as  those  who  have 
edited  ancient  works. 

“ Criticks  I saw,  that  other  names  deface, 

And  fix  their  owm,  with  labour,  in  their  place  ; # 

Their  own,  like  others,  soon  tlieir  place  resigned,’ 

Or  disappeared,  and  left  the  first  behind.”  r- 

Pope’s  Temple  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Douce  writes  ^ becomes  a scholar  and  a gentleman.  He  points  out 
the  mistakes  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  but  it  is  without  asperity.  He 
makes  liberal  allowance  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  feelings,  arising  from 
education,  complexion,  local  situation,  or  the  course  of  study,  which  has 
principally  occupied  their  attention.  We  evidently  see  that  he  enters  into 
the  true  character  of  Stevens,  of  Johnson,  of  Ritson,  and  of  Warbuplon  ; 
but  he  contents  himself  with  laying  the  result  of  his  own  reading  before  us, 
without  indulging  that  bitter  spirit  of  reprehension,  which,  treating  mis- 
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takes  like  crimes,  has  disgraced  so  many  criticks.— In  his  preface,  his 
language,  now  and  then,  manifests  a degree  of  stiffness  which  surprises  us : 
— •“  The  practice,  and  also  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  writings  of  Shak- 
speare,  have  already  been  so  ably  defended  by  former  commentators,  that 
no  other  apology  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  elect  to  persevere  in  this 
kind  of  labour  seems  to  be  necessary  than  with  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  writer.”  This  is  part  of  the  first  sentence  : and  afterwards,  p.  xiiiy 
he  says,  the  “ Gesta  Romanorum  had  been  already  disserted  on  by  Mr. 
Wharton.”  The  word  “ dissert”  does  not  occur  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary., 
But  these  are  trifles. 

Tlie  indefatigable  exertions  of  Messrs.  Stevens,  Malone,  Tyrwhitt,  and  Mason, 

ill  ever  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  true  and  zealous  admirers  of  Shakspeare’s 
pages.  If  the  name  of  a celebrated  critick  and  moralist  be  not  included  on  this  { 'ca- 
sion,  it  is  l)ccause  he  was  certainly  unskilled  in  the  knowledge  of  obsolete  customs 
and  expressions.  His  explanatory  notes,  therefore,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  irtist 
controvertible  of  any : but  no  future  editor  will  discharge  his  duty  to  the  publick, 
wlio  shall  omit  a single  sentence  of  this  writer’s  masterly  preface,  or  of  his  sound  and 
tasteful  characters  of  tlie  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Of  all  the  commentators.  Dr.  War- 
burton  was  surely  the  worst.  His  sentiments,  indeed,  have  been  seldom  exhibited 
in  modern  editions,  but  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  them. 

This  last  is  one  of  the  severest  things  in  the  book.  Certainly  the  lovers 
of  Shakspeare  are  much  beholden  to  the  commentators  here  enumerated : 
but  the  name  of  Farmer  might  have  been  mentioned;  nor  should  Theobald’s 
name  have  been  omitted. 

Altliougli  the  strict  restitution  of  the  old  prthogi’aphy  is  not  meant  to  be  insisted 
on,  nor  would,  indeed,  accommodate  the  generality  of  readers,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  should  be  stated  in  the  notes  ; and  such  will  occur  to  every  skilful 
editor. 

We  have  ever  lamented  the  tampering  with  the  orthography  of  our 
ancient  writers.  Except  in  Capel’s  edition,  we  do  not  read  Shakspeare’s 
language  in  any  which  has  been  published  for  these  hundred  years.  Even 
the  orthography  of  the  once  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
been  said  to  have  given  a fixedness  to  our  tongue,  has  been  modernized 
again  and  again,  without  authority,  as  it  has  passed  through  the  press 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  pulling  up  the  foundations,  and  removing  the 
landmarks  oflanguage.  This  is  mixing  things  new  and  old,  and  making 
the  En^ish  Bible  speak  the  dialect,  and  adhere  tt  the  spelling  of  no  age 
whatever. 

Tempest,  sc.  2,  p.  11. 

J\IiA  1. or  e’et' 

It  should  the  good  ship,  &c. 

This  word  should  always  be  written  ere  and  not  ever,  nor  contractedly  e'er,  with 
which  it  lias  no  connexion.  It  is  pure  Saxon.  The  corruption  in  Ecclesiastes,  cited 
in  the  note,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  »tlie  Eighth  : but  in  Wicliffe,  we  have  pro- 
perly “ er  be  to  broke  tlie  silveren  corde,”  and  so  it  is  given  by  Chaucer. 

In  Cranmer’s,  the  Great  Bible,  1539,  we  read  “or  ever  the  silver 
lace  be  taken  away*.”  We  shall  here  give  a similar  use  of  the  word  ever 
in  the  sixth  of  Daniel : “ So  the  lyons  had  the  mastry  of  them,  and  brake 
all  theyr  bones  asonder,  or  ever  they 'came  at  the  ground.”  Cranmer’s 
Bible.  “ Or  ever”  1639,  and  all  copies  following  king  James’s  revisal. — 
Is  there  not  an  essential  difference  between  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  En- 
glish ? We  should  print  as  Shakspeare  wrote  English.  Now  the  word 
“ ever”  (contractedly  e’er)  has  held  its  place  in  our  tongue,  in  the  sense 
which  this  passage  supplies,  from  Henry  VIII’s  to  the  present  time. 

By, way  of  specimen  of  Mr.  Douce’s  diligence,  and  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing, we  give  the  following  note  : 
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Tempest,  sc.  2.  p.  26. 

Ari. sometimes  I’d  divide 

And  burn  in  many  places  ; on  the  topmast, 

The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I Inflame  distinctly. 

Then  meet  and  join — 

This  is  a very  elegant  description  of  a meteor  well  known  to  sailors.  It  has  been 
called  by  the  several  names  of  the  fire  of  Saint  Helen,  Saint  Elm,  Saint  Ilerm,  Saint 
Clare,  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  JVicholas.  Whenever  it  appeared  as  a single  flame,  it 
^^was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  Helena,  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  in 
^^this  state  to  bring  ill  luck,  from  the  calamities  which  this  lady  is  known  to  have 
caused  in  the  Trojan  war.  When  it  came  double  it  was  called  Castor  and  Pollux 
and  accounted  a good  omen.  It  has  been  described  as  a little  blaze  of  fire,  some- 
times appearing  by  night  on  the  tops  of  soldiers’  lances,  or  at  sea  on  masts  and  sail 
yards,  whirling  and  leaping  in  a moment  from  one  place  to  another,  borne  have 
saicL  but  erroneously,  that  it  never  appeal’s  but  after  a tempest.  It  is  also  supposed 
to  -lad  people  to  suicide  by  drowning. 

• Merchant  of  Venice,  sc.  3,  p.  441. 

Enter  Shylock.  His  stage  dress  should  be  a scarlet  hat  lined  toith  black  Taffeta. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  of  Venice  were  formerly  distinguished. 

Did  not  Macklin  dress  Shylock  in  this  very  manner  ? We  remember  that 
dramatick  veteran  relating,  with  no  small  pride,  the  reforms  he  had  intro- 
duced in  stage  costume.  He  related  his  going  into  Duke’s  Place,  and 
finding  out  an  Italian  Jew,  who  told  him  how  the  Jews  were  habited  at 
Venice.  Before  Macklin’s  lime,  Shylock  was  dressed  exactly  like  a Jew 
broker  about  the  change.  Macklin  first  dressed  Macbeth  in  the  Scottish 
habit.  Before  Macklin  played  the  character,  he  had  always  appeared 
in  a general’s  uniform.  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  2d.  vol.  has  an  essay  ‘‘  on 
the  anachronisms,  and  some  other  incongruities  of  Shakspeare  in  which 
he  mentions  some  absurdities  of  this  kind  ; and  speaks  of  Garrick’s  playing 
^ Hamlet  “ in  a common  French  suit  of  black  velvet.”  Does  not  Kemble 
continue  to  dress  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  the  same  style  ? Much  is 
yet  to  be  done,  in  order  to  increase  stage  effect.  Certainly  the  clowns  are 
all  erroneously  dressed.  In  page  310,  Mr.  Douce  points  out  the  absurdity 
of  Touchstone’s  three-cornered  hat.  The  expenses  of  stage  decoration, 
and  the  costly  splendour  of  stage  dresses,  are  very  great.  Perhaps,  to 
consult  some  persons  skilled  in  the  architecture  of  ancient  times,  such  as  Mr. 
Carter,  particularly,  would  save  a great  deal  of  money,  in  the  formation  of 
scenery  ; for  there  aro  no  bounds  to  the  lavish  extravagances  4|f  fancy ; 
and  to  ask  the  opinion  of  some  antiquary  of  taste,  would  save  no  inconside- 
rable sums  in  providing  habiliments  ; for  appropriate  habits  would  even- 
tually cost  less  than  the  gaudy  vestures  inventJil  by  playhouse  taylors  and 
manlua-makers.  Mr.  Douce  has  supplied  several  plates  of  the  dresses 
and  baubles  of  ancient  clowns ; and  it  would  almost  immortalize  any 
one  of  our  Laurents,  our  Grimaldis,  our  Bolognas,  or  our  Montgomeries, 
who  should  have  sense  enough  first  to  revive  and  adopt  them.  . 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  first  volume  of  this  interesting  book, 
we  now  proceed  to  bring  our  readers  acquainted,  inih  similar  way,  with 
the  contents  of  the  second. 

King  Henry  VI.  part  II.  act  3.  sc.  3, 

King  Heyf.  O beat  away  tlie  busy  meddling  fiend. 

That  lays  sU’ong  siege  unto  this  wretch’s  soul. 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  pious  ancestors,  that  when  a man  was  on  his  death-bed, 
the  dexil  or  his  agents  attended,  in  the  liope  of  getting  possession  of  the  soul,  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  party  died  without  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist, 
or  without  confessing  lus  sins.  Accordingly,  in  the  ancient  representations  of  this 
subject,  and  more  particularly  in  those  which  occur  in  such  printed  service.'^f  the 
chui’ch  as  contain  the  vigils  or  office  of  the  dead,  these  busy  meddling  fiends 
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and  with  great  anxiety  besiege  the  dying  man  : but  on  the  approach  of  tlie  priest 
and  his  attendants,  they  betray  symptoms  of  horrible  despair  at  their  impending 
discomfiture.  In  an  ancient  manuscript  book  of  devotions,  written  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  the  sixth,  there  is  a prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George,  with  the  following 
very  singular  passage : “ Judge  for  me  when  the  moste  hedyous  and  damnable  dra- 
gons of  helle  shall  be  redy  to  take  my  poor  soule  and  engloute  it  in  to  thejn.’  infernall 
belyes.” 

Shakspeare,  w'lio  in  many  instances  has  proved  himself  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed witlt  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  has,  without  doubt,  on  the». 
present  occasion,  availed  himself  of  the  above  opinion.  Whether  this  had  happened^ 
to  that  preeminent  painter,  who,  among  the  numerous  monuments  of  his  excellence 
that  have  immortali^^ed  himself  and  done  honour  to  his  country,  has  depicted  the  last 
moments  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  with  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  cannot  now  be  easily 
ascertained.  He  has  been  censured  for  personifying  the  fiend,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  poet’s  language  is  merely  figurative  ; with  what  justice,  this  note,  may,  per- 
haps, assist  in  deciding.  Some  might  disapprove  the  renovation  of  popish  id(.\s  ; 
whilst  otliers,  more  attentive  to  ancient  costume,  and  regardless  of  popular  or  other 
prejudices,  might  be  disposed  to  defend  the  painter  on  the  ground  of  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  manners  of  the  times. 

Mr«  Douce  subjoins  two  prints  copied  from  ancient  engravings  on  wood  ; 
on  one  of  which,  various  fiends  surround  the  bed  of  a dying  man  ; and  on 
another,  an  angel  is  represented  on  one  side  of  the  bed  of  a person  yielding 
up  the  ghost,  and  a demon  on  the  other.  This  latter,  says  Mr.  D. 

Is  copied  from  an  engraving  in  wood,  by  an  unknown  artist  of  considerable  merit ; 
and  from  the  striking  semblance  which  it  bears  to  the  picture  of  our  great  painter 
above  alluded  to,  much  cannot  be  hazarded  in  supposing  that  he  might  have  taken 
some  hints  from  it,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  collected  many  prints  with  the  view 
of  making  such  use  of  preceding  excellence  as  the  most  exalted  genius  v/ill  ever  con- 
descend to  do. 

The  print  (where,  however,  no  fiend  appears)  which  most  resembles 
the  admirable  painting  of  the  death  of  cardinal  Beaufort  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, is  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI.  in  Tonson’s  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare’s  works,  8vo.  printed  in  the  year  1714.  The  position 
in  which  Beaufort  lies  on  his  couch,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  specta- 
tors stand  around,  much  resemble  the  arrangement  in  the  admirable  pic- 
ture of  our  great  artist.  The  mechanical  construction  of  the  piece  was 
probably  supplied  by  this  print,  which  is  very  much  at  Mr.  Douce’s 
service,  if  he  shall  think  fit  to  apply  for  it  at  our  publisher’s. 

King  Richard  III.  act  1.  sc.  1. 1, 

Glo.  He  capers  nimbly  in  a lady’s  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a lute. 

The  question  with  Dr.  Johnson  is,  whether  it  he  -war  that  cajicrs,  or  York.  And 
he  justly  remarks,  that  if  the  latter,  the  antecedent  is  at  an  almost  forgotten  dis- 
tance. The  amorous  temper  of  Edward  the  fourth  is  well  known ; and  there  can- 
not  be  a doubt  that  hy  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a lute,  he  is  directly  alluded  to.  The 
subsequent  description,  likewise,  that  Richard  gives  of  himself,  is  in  comparison 
Avith  tlie  king.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  image  of  -iuar  capering  poetical ; yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  grim-visaged  v.<ar  could  caper  in  a lady's  chamber. 

We  must  recollect  that  ^'grim-visaged  war'’  had  “smooth’d  his  wrin- 
kled FRONT,”  before  he  presumed  to  “ caper  nimbly  in  a lady’s  chamber 
and  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  peace,  had  “ hung  up  his  bruised  arms 
for  monuments.”  This  last  expression  was  derived,j.no  doubt,  from  the 
suspending  of  his  shield,  sword,  gauntlets,  helmet,  spurs  and  Iianner,  over 
the  monument  of  a deceased  warriour. 

King  Richard  HI.  act  2.  sc.  3. 

2 Cit.  Ill  news  by’r  lady;  seldom  comes  the  better. 

Well  might  the  author  of  the  book  quoted  by  Mr.  Reed  say,  “ tliat  proverb,  indeed, 
is  aun^’cnt,”  as  will  appear  from  the  following  curious  account  of  its  origin,  ex- 
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iracted  from  a manuscript  collection  of  stories,  compiled  about  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  Third. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Douce  had  told  us  where  this  MS.  is 
preserved.  We  translate  the  I.atin  quotation  which  he  gives  from  it. 
“ There  was  a certain  abbot  who  allowed  his  monks  three  messes.  The 
monks  said  : ‘ This  man  does  not  provide  sufficiently  for  us  ; let  us  pray 
that  he  may  be  speedily  removed.’  Whether  their  prayers  were  heard, 
^ however  it  happened,  the  abbot  died. — Another  came  in  his  place,  who 
allowed  them  only  two  messes.  The  monks,  angry  and  vexed,  exclaimed : 
‘ Now  have  we  more  cause  than  ever  to  pray  for  a change  ; for  this  man  has 
abridged  our  allowance.’  At  length  the  second  abbot  breathed  his  last, 
and  a third  succeeded,  who  took  away  the  messes  which  his  predecessor 
had  l<^t.  The  monks  enraged  cried  out : ‘ This  is  the  worst  of  all ; he  per- 
fectly-^ills  us  with  meagre  diet : let  us*  petition  Heaven  to  take  him  from 
amc*g  us.’  One  of  the  brotherhood  differed  in  opinion  with  them,  and  ad- 
vised them  rather  to  pray  that  his  days  might  be  lengthened,  and  that  he 
might  be  spared  long  to  govern  them.  The  rest,  astonished,  demanded  a 
reason  for  the  unaccountable  advice  he  gave.  Says  he : ‘ The  first  was  a 
bad  one  ; the  second  worse ; and  the  third  worst  of  all : it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  case  he  should  follow  the  others,  another  may  come  worse  still,  who 
may  absolutely  kill  us  with  hunger.’  Hence  comes  the  proverb,  “ Sdldt 
corned  se  betere." 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  4.  sc.  3. 

Tim.  The  sea’s  a thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears. 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  tlie  course  of  the  notes  on  tliis  passage,  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  could  despoil  the  moon  of  its  moisture,  and  ch.ange 
it  into  saline  tears.  It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  by  one  of  the  commentators, 
lhat  we  are  not  to  attend,  on  t^se  occasions,  merely  to  philosophical  truth ; but  to 
consider  what  might  have  been  the  received  or  vulgar  notions  of  the  time  : yet  no  ex- 
ample of  such  notions,  applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  has  been  produced.  The 
following  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  supply  this  defect,  and  to  establish,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  genuineness  of  the  text : “ The  moone  gathereth  deawe  in  the  aire,  for  she 
printeth  the  vertue  of  hir  moysture  in  the  aire,  and  chaungeth  the  aire,  in  a manner 
that  is  unseene,  and  breedeth  and  gendereth  deawe  in  the  utter  part  thereof.”  Bar- 
tholomaeus  de  propriet.  rencm,  lib.  viii.  c.  29. 

It  should  seem  that  this  jpassage  has  been  misconstrued,  owing  to^  in- 
version of  phrase  in  the  location  of  the  words.  “ Resolves  the  moon,”  i.  c. 

I the  moon  resolves.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  perhaps,  this — The 
sea's  a thief.,  ’whose  liquid  surge  the  moon  resolves  in%  salt  tears.  If  the  at- 
1 traction  of  the  moon  be  the  cause  of  the  tides,  much  more  may  it  occa- 
sion the  vapours  of  the  sea  to  rise,  or  the  surge  of  the  sea,  when  dash- 
i ing  against  the  rocks,  the  spray  is  resolved — separated  into  tears.  Mr. 

Tollett  proposes  to  read  for  “ the  moon,”  “ the  main” — that  is,  the  main 
) land. 

j Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  2.  sc.  4. 

• Ant. and  his  quails 

Ever  beat  mine,  inhoop' d at  odds. 

It  may  be  doubted  whetj|er  quail-fighting  was  practised  In  Shakspeare’s  time, 
though  Dr.  Farmer  appears  to  have  thought  so  ; but  when  our  poet  speaks  of  their 
1 being  inhoop' d,  he  might  suppose  that  Cesar’s  or  Antony’s  quails,  which  he  found  in 
, Plutarch,  were  trained  to  battle,  like  game  cocks,  in  a ring  or  circle.  Hanmer  plausi- 
bly reads  incoop'd — but  no  change  is  necessary.  Quail  combats  were  well  known 
I among  the  ancients,  and  especially  at  Athens.  Julius  Pollux  relates,  that  a circle 
; was  made  in  which  the  birds  were  placed,  and  he  whose  quail  was  driven  out  aC 
' this  circle  lost  tlie  stake,  which  was  sometimes  money,  and  occasionally  the  quaiTs 
('  tliemselves.  Another  practice  was,  to  produce  one  of  these  birds,  which  being  first 
smitten  or  fillipped  with  the  middle  finger,  a featlier  was  then  plucked  from  its 
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head : if  the  quail  bore  this  operation  without  flincliing',  his  master  gained  the  stake, 
but  lost  it  if  he  ran  away.  The  Cliinese  have  been  alwaj-s  extremely  fond  of  quail- 
fighting, as  appears  from  most  of  the  accounts  of  that  people,  and  particidai'ly  in  Mr. 
Bell’s  excellent  relation  of  his  Travels  to  China,  where  the  reader  will  find  much 
curious  matter  on  the  subject.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  424,  edit,  in  8vo.  We  are  told  by  Mr. 
Marsden  that  the  Sumatrans,  likewise,  use  these  birds  in  the  manner  of  game  cocks. 
The  annexed  copy  from  an  elegant  Chinese  miniature  painting  represents  some  ladies 
engaged  at  this  amusement,  where  the  quails  are  actually  iuhoop’d. 

The  print  here  given  is  a neat  engraving  in  outline.  y, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  3.  sc.  1. 
i?oin.  O ! I am  fortune’s  fool ! 

“ I am  always  running  in  the  way  of  evil  fortune,  like  the  fool  in  the  playf  says  Dr. 
Johnson. . There  is  certainly  no  allusion  to  any  play. 

Romeo  means  here  that  he  is  fooled,  i.  e.  tricked  by  fortune : he  had 
slain  “ Tybalt  that  an  hour  had  been  his  kinsman,”  and  was  the(t2fore 
obliged  to  fly  from  Verona,  from  his  bride. 

We  give  the  note  on  the  word  alligator,  and  confess  that  the  derivation  of 
it  is  equally  new  to  us  and  convincing. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  5.  sc.  1. 

Rom.  An  alligator  stuff’d 

Our  dictionaries  supply  no  materials  towards  the  etymologj'  of  this  word,  which 
was  probably  introduced  into  the  language  by  some  of  our  early  voyagers  to  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  newly  discovered  world.  They  would  hear 
the  Spaniards  discoursing  of  the  animal  by  the  name  of  el  lagarto,  ortlie  lizard;  Lat. 
lacerto  ; and  on  their  return  home,  they  would  inform  their  countrymen  that  this  sort 
of  crocodile  was  called  an  alligator.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  other  corrupted 
words  in  a simihu-  manner. 
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American  Ornithology  ; or  the  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States,  illus- 
trated with  Plates,  engraved  and  coloured  from  original  Drawings  taken  from  Na- 
ture. By  Alexander  Wilson.  Imperial  Quarto,  pp.  160.  vol.  i.  price  12  dollars.  | 
Philadelphia,  published  by  Bradford  and  Inskeep.  ! 

[concluded  from  page  52.] 

TVe  history  of  the  blue  bird  is  the  subject  q*"  another  interesting  article, 
and  gives  us  back  those  images  with  which,  in  early  life,  we  have  all  been  j 
familiar.  The  visits  of  this  species  early  in  spring  to  the  “ box  in  the  gar-  !< 
den,”  or  “ the  hole  iut'the  old  apple  ti’ee,  the  cradle  of  some  generations  of  i1 
his  ancestors” — his  soft,  pleasing  warble  on  the  fences  and  barn  tops — his 
single  melancholy  note  at  the  approach  of  winter,  as  if  seeming  to  deplore  l 
the  desolation  of  nature,  are  all  truly  characteristick  of  this  ivell  known  \ 
bird.  The  little  poem  in  which  the  author  has  here  celebrated  the  Blue  a 
bird,  is  tender  and  descriptive.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  the  insertion  of 
the  whole  ; bift  the  following  stanzas,  are  selected. 

Then  loud  piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring ; 

Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  is  the  weather ; \ 

The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to  spring,  , 

And  spicewood  and  sassafras  budding  together ; 

O then  to  your  gardens  ye  housewives  repair ! 

Your  walks  border  up  ; sow  and  plant  at  your  leis\ire  ; 

The  Blue-bird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air, 

That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a pleasure. 

He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree, 
f ' The  red  flowering  peach  and  the  apple’s  sweet  blossoms  ; 

He  snaps  up  destroyers  wlierever  they  be. 

And  seizes  the  caitiff's  tliat  lurk  in  their  bosoms ; 
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He  drags  the  vile  ^'ub  from  the  corn  it  devours ; 

The  worms  from  their  webs  where  they  riot  and  welter; 

His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours. 

And  all  that  he  asks  is,  in  summer  a shelter. 

The  ploughman  is  pleas’d  when  he  gleans  in  his  train. 

Now  searcliing  the  furrows — now  mounting  to  cheer  him  ; 

The  gardener  deliglits  in  his  sweet  simple  strain, 

^ And  leans  on  his  spade  to  sui'vey  and  to  hear  him ; 

The  slow  ling’ring  sehool  boys  forget  they’ll  be  chid. 

While  gazing  intent  as  he  warbles  before  ’em. 

In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red. 

That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

Wlien  all  tlie  gay  scenes  of  the  summer  are  o’er. 

And  autumn  slow  enters  so  silent  and  sallow, 

^ And  millions  of  warblers  that  charmed  us  before. 

Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-seeking  swallow, 

* The  Blue-bird,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home. 

Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  a milder  to-morrow. 

Till  forced  by  the  horrours  of  winter  to  roam. 

He  sings  liis  adieu  in  a lone  note  of  sorrow. 

The  fourth  plate  is  occupied  by  the  Orchard  Oriole,  or  Bastard  Baltimore 
of  European  writers,  whose  history  is  illustrated  by  four  figures,  represent- 
ing that  bird  in  its  various  and  very  extraordinary  progressive  changes  of 
colour  ; being  the  first  season  olive ; the  next  black  throated  ; the  third 
and  fourth,  variegated  with  black,  olive,  and  chesnut,  or  deep  black  and 
bright  bay  ; which  last,  we  are  told,  are  the  fixed  colours  of  the  male  after 
that  period.  These  changes,  it  appears,  have  procured  for  this  bird,  in  Eu- 
rope, four  different  names,  as  being  supposed  to  be  actually  so  many  dis- 
tinct species.  The  eggs  of  this,  as  also  of  the  Baltimore  bird,  are  repre- 
|Sented  on  the  plate,  to  remove  a suspicion  entertained  by  Dr.  Latham  and 
some  others,  that  both  these  descriptions  of  the  Oriole  may  probably  refer 
to  the  same  bird  of  different  ages,  or  differing  in  sex. 

We  are  next  presented  with  the  figure  and  history  of  the  Great  American 
Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird,  whose  remarkable  habit  of  sticking  grasshoppers 
on  thorns,  to  entice  small  birds  to  their  destruction,  has  been  detailed  at  con- 
siderable length,  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder  of  Bethlehem,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Barton.  Th^ame 
habits  are  particularly  described  by  Mr.  Wilson ; but  the  action  of  the  bird 
is  assigned  to  very  different  motives.  Having  quoted  the  principal  parts  of 
Mr.  H’s  relation,  our  author  proc^ds  ; ^ 

This  is,  indeed,  a very  pretty,  fanciful  theory,  and  would  entitle  our  bird  to  the  epi- 
thet Fotvler,  perhaps  with  more  propriety  than  Lanins,  or  Butcher  ; but  notwithstand- 
ing the  attention  which  Mr.  Heckewelder  professes  to  have  paid  to  this  bird,  he  ap- 
pears not  only  to  have  been  unacquainted  that  grasshoppers  were,  in  fact,  the  favoui-ite 
food  of  this  ninekiller,  but  never  once  to  have  considered,  that  grasshoppers,  would  be 
but  a very  insignificant  and  tasteless  bait  for  our  winter  birds,  which  are  chiefly  those  of 
the  finch  kind,  that  feed  almost  exclusively  on  hard  seeds  and  gravel  >and  among  whom 
five  hundred  grasshoppers  might  be  stuck  up  on  trees  and  bushes,  and  remain  there  un- 
touched by  any  of  them  for  ever.  Besides,  where  is  his  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
such  refined  stratagems,  when  he  can  at  anytime  seize  upon  small  birds  by  mere  force 
of  flight?  I have  seen  him,’- ji  an  open  field  dart  after  one  of  our  small  sparrows,  with 
tlie  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  kill  it  almost  instantly.  Mr.  William  Bai-tram  long  ago 
informed  me,  that  one  of  these  Shrikes  had  the  temerity  to  pursue  a Snow-bird  [F. 
Hudsonica]  into  an  open  cage,  which  stood  in  the  garden ; and  before  they  could  ar- 
rive to  its  assistance,  had  already  strangled  and  scalped  it,  though  he  lost  his  liberty 
by  the  e.xploit.  In  short,  1 am  of  opinion,  that  his  resolution  and  activity  are  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  procure  these  small  birds  whenever  he  wants  them ; whicji  I 
believe  is  never  but  when  liard  pressed  by  necessity,  and  a deficiency  of  his  favomdte 
insects  ; and  that  (he  Crow  or  tlie  Blue-Jay-  may,  with  the  same  probability,  be  supposed 
to  be  laying  baits  for  mice  and  flying  squirrels  when  they  are  hoarding  their  Indian 
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corn,  as  he  for  birds,  while  thus  disposing  of  tlie  exuberance  of  his  favourite  food- 
Both  the  former  and  the  latter  retain  the  same  habits  in  a state  of  confinement ; the 
one  filling  every  seam  and  chink  of  his  cage  with  grain,  crumbs  of  bread,  &c.  and  the 
other  sticking  up,  not  only  insects,  but  flesh,  and  the  bodies  of  such  birds  as  are  thrown 
in  to  him,  on  nails  or  sharpened  sticks,  fixed  up  for  the  purpose.  Nor,  say  others,  is 
this  practice  of  the  Shrike  difiicidt  to  be  accounted  for.  Nature  has  given  to  this  bird 
a strong,  sharp,  and  powei’ful  beak,  a broad  head,  and  great  strength  in  the  muscles 
of  his  neck  ; but  his  legs,  feet  and  claws  are  by  no  means  proportionably  strong;  and 
are  unequal  to  the  task  of  grasping  and  tearing  his  prey,  like  those  of  the  Owl  aSL 
Falcon  kind.  lie  therefore  wisely  avails  himself  of  the  powers  of  tlie  former,  botli  in 
strangling  his  prey,  and  in  tearing  it  to  pieces  while  feeding. 

The  Summer  Red  Bird,  male  and  female,  the  former  wholly  scarlet,  the 
latter  brownish  yellow:  the  Indigo-bird;  the  Mar}dand  Yellow  throat;  and 
the  American  Red  Start,  occupy  the  rest  of  this  plate,  and  their  resp^.ctive 
histories  follow  at  large. 

In  plate  7th  we  find  the  figure  of  a new  species  of  Muscicapa  or  Flycatch- 
er— the  Redbilled  Woodpecker,  Cedar-bird,  and  Purple  Finch.  The  plu- 
mage, nests,  eggs,  manners,  migrations,  &c.  of  all  these,  are  particularly 
described  ; and  as  usual,  the  errours  of  European  writers  pointed  out. 

We  come  next  to  a plate  of  Wrens,  Titmice,  &c.  The  common  House 
Wren,  the  Winter  Wren,  between  which  we  had  supposed  there  was  no 
difference,  but  which  are  here  designated  as  belonging  even  to  different  ge- 
nera— the  Golden-crested  Wi’en,  the  Black-capt  Titmouse,  the  Crested 
Titmouse,  and  the  Brown  Creeper.  This  last  is  admirably  executed.  The 
House  Wren  furnishes  materials  for  a very  amusing  article;  an  extract 
from  which,  as  this  bird  is  universally  known,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers. 

This  well  known  and  familiar  bird  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of 
April ; and  about  tlie  eight  or  tenth  of  iMay  begins  to  build  its  nest,  sometimes  in  the, 
wooden  cornicinc:  under  the  eaves,  or  in  a hollow  chciry  tree  ; but  most  commonly  in 
small  boxes,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a pole,  in  or  near  the  garden,  to  which  he  is  extremely 
partial,  for  the  gi-eat  number  of  caterpillars  and  other  larvse  with  which  it  constantly 
supplies  him.  If  all  these  conveniences  are  wanting,  he  will  even  put  up  with  an  old 
hat,  nailed  on  the  weatherboards,  with  a small  hole  for  entrance  ; and  if  even  this  be 
denied  him  he  will  find  some  hole,  corner,  or  crevice  about  the  house,  barn  or  sta- 
ble, rather  than  abandon  the  dwellings  of  man.  In  the  month  of  June,  a mower  hung 
up  hij^^coat,  under  a shed  near  the  barn.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  he  had 
occasion  to  put  it  on  again ; thrusting  his  ai-m  up  the  tleeve  he  found  it  completely 
filled  with  some  rubbish,  as  he  expressed  it,  and,  on  extracting  the  whole  mass,  found 
it  to  be  the  nest  of  a Wren  completely  finished,  and  lined  with  a large  quantity  of  fea- 
thers. In  his  retreat  he  wst>  followed  by  the  little  forlorn  proprietors,  who  scolded  him 
with  great  vehemence  for  thus  ruining  the  vv'hole  economy  of  their  household  affairs. 
The  twigs  with  which  the  outward  parts  of  the  nest  are  constructed  are  short  and 
crooked  that  they  mayrthe  better  hook  in  with  one  another,  and  the  hole  or  entrance 
is  so  much  shut  up,  to, prevent  the  intrusion  of  snakes  or  cats,  that  it  appears  almo.st 
impossible  j^that]  the  body  of  the  bird  could  be  admitted.  Within  this  is  a layer  of 
fine  dried  stalks  of  grass,  and  lastly  feathers.  The  eggs  are  six  or  seven,  and  some- 
times nine,  of  a Rd,  purplish  flesh  colour,  innumerable  fine  grains  of  that  tint  being 
thickly  sprinkled  over  the  whole  egg.  They'  generally  raise  tw'o  broods  in  a season  ; 
the  first  about  the  beginning  of  June,  the  second  in  July^ 

This  little  bird  has  a strong  antipathy'  to  cats;  for  having  firequent  occasion  to  glean 
among  the  currant  bushes,  and  other  shrubbery  in  the  garden,  those  lurking  enemies 
of  the  feathered  race  often  prove  fatal  to  him.  A box  fixed  up  in  the  window  of  the 
room  where  I slept,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a pair  of  Wrens.  Ah’eady'  the  nest  w'as 
built  and  two  eggs  laid,  when  one  day  the  window  being  open,  as  w'ell  as  the  room 
door,  the  female  Wren,  venturing  too  far  into  the  I'oom  to  reconnoitre,  was  sprung  upon 
by  grimalkin,  who  had  planted  herself  there  for  the  purpose ; and  before  relief  could 
be< given,  was  destroyed.  Curious  to  see  how  the  surviver  would  demean  himself, 

I watched  him  carefully  for  several  days.  At  first  lie  sung  w'itli  great  vivacity  for 
an  hour  or  so ; but  becoming  uneasy,  went  oft’  for  half  an  hour.  On  his  return  hd 
chanted  again  as  before ; went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  stable,  and  weeping  willow. 
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that  she  might  hear  him  ■,  but  seeing  no  appearance  of  her,  he  returned  once  tnore  j 
visited  the  nest ; ventured  cautiously  into  the  windo^c , gazed  about  with  suspicious 
looks,  his  voice  sinking  to  a low',  melancholy  note  as  he  stretched  Ids  little  neck  about 
in  every  direction.  Returning  the  box  lie  seemed  for  some  minutes  at  a loss  what 
to  do,  and  soon  after  went  off,  as  I thought,  altogetlier ; for  I saw  him  no  more  that  day. 
Tow'ards  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  he  again  made  his  appearance,  accompanied 
with  a new  female,  who  seemed  exceedinglv  timorous  and  sh_v ; and  who,  after  great 
hesitation  entered  the  box  ; at  this  moment  the  little  widower  or  bridegroom  seemed 
as  if  he  would  warble  out  Ids  very  life  with  ecstacy  of  joy.  After  remaining  about  half 
^pminute  in,  tliey  both  flew  off,  but  returned  in  a few  minutes  and  instantly  began 
10  carry  out  tlie  eggs,  feathers,  and  some  of  the  sticks,  supplying  the  place  of  the 
two  latter  with  materials  of  the  same  sort;  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  raising  a brood 
of  seven  young,  all  of  which  escaped  in  safety. 

The  immense  number  of  insects  which  this  sociable  little  bird  removes  from  the 
garden  and  fruit  trees,  ouglit  to  endear  him  to  every  cultivator,  even  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him;  but  his  notes,  loud,  spriglitly,  tremulous,  and  repeated  eve- 
ry fevj.seconds  with  great  animation,  are  extremely  agreeable.  In  thef  heat  of  sum- 
mer j families  in  the  country  often  dine  under  the  piazza  adjoining  green  canopies  of 
mantling  grape-vines,  gourds,  &c.  while  overhead,  the  trilling  viv'acity  of  the  Wren, 
mingled  with  the  warbling  mimic.kry  of  the' Cat-bird,  and  the  distant,  softened  sounds 
of  numerous  other  songsters  th.at  W'e  shall  hereafter  introduce  to  the  reader’s  acquaint- 
ance, form  a soul-soothing,  and  almost  heavenly  musick,  breatliing  peace,  innocence, 
and  rur;d  repose.  The  European  who  judges  of  tlie  song  of  this  species  by  that  of 
his  own  Wren  [.VI.  troglodytes]  will  do  injustice  to  the  former ; as  in  strengtli  of  tone 
and  execution,  it  is  far  superiour,  as  well  as  the  bird  is  in  size,  figure,  and  elegance 
of  markings,  to  the  European  one.  Its  manners  are  also  different,  its  sociability  greater. 
It  is  no  imderg-roiind  inhabitant;  its  nest  is  differently  constructed;  the  number  of 
its  eggs  fewer;  it  is  also  migratory,  and  has  the  tail  and  bill  much  longer.  Its  food 
is  insects  and  caterpillars,  and  while  supplying  the  wants  of  its  j oung,  it  destroys,  on 
a moderate  cidculation,  many  hundreds  a d;iv  ; and  greatly  circumscribes  the  ravages 
of  these  vermin.  It  is  a bold  and  insolent  bird  against  those  of  the  Titmouse  or 
Woodpecker  kind  that  venture  to  build  within  its  jurisdiction  ; attacking  them  with- 
out hesitation  ; though  twice  its  size,  and  generally  forcing  them  to  decamp.  Even  the 
*Blue-bird  who  claims  .an  equal,  and  sort  of  hercditaiy  right  to  the  box  in  the  garden, 
when  att.ackcd  by  this  little  impertinent,  soon  relinquishes  the  contest,  the  mild  pla- 
cidness of  his  disposition  not  being  a match  for  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  his  little  anta- 
gonist. With  those  of  his  own  species,  who  settle  and  build  near  him,  he  has  frequent 
squ.abbles ; and  when  their  respective  fem.ales  are  sitting,  each  strains  his  whole 
powers  of  song  to  excel  the  other.  When  the  j oung  are  h.atched,  the  hurry'  and  press 
of  business  leave  no  time  for  disputing ; so  true  it  is,  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of 
mischief.  These  birds  are  not  confined  to  the  country.  They  are  to  be  heard  on  the 
to]js  of  the  houses  in  the  mo  jt  central  parts  of  our  cities,  singing  with  greatA?tergy. 
Scarce  a house  or  cottage  in  the  country  is  without  at  least  a pair  of  them,  and  some- 
times two ; but  unless  where  th.ere  is  a large  garden,  orch:ird,  and  numerous  out- 
houses, it  is  not  often  the  case  that  more  th;in  one  pair  Reside  near  the  same  spot, 
owing  to  their  party  disputes  and  jealousies.  It  has  been  said  by  a friend  to  this  lit- 
tle bird,  “ that  the  esculent  vegetables  of  a whole  garden  may,  perhaps,  be  preserved 
ifom  the  depredations  of  different  species  of  insects,  by  te7i  or  Jifteen  pair  of  these 
small  birds,”*  and  probably  they  might,  were  the  combination  practicable  ; but  such 
:i  congregation  of  Wrens  about  one  garden,  is  a phenomenon  not  to  be  expected  but 
from  a total  change  in  the  very  nature  and  disposition  of  the  species.” 

The  ninth  and  last  plate  in  the  volume  represents  ^our  species  of 
Woodpeckers,  of  their  natural  size,  and  most  appropriate  attitudes;  a cir- 
cumstance which  seems  particularly  attended  to  by  our  author,  and  which 
gives  peculiar  value  to  lus  drawings  There  are  the  common  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  the  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker,  and  two  species  of  spotted 
Woodpeckers.  Mr.  Wilson  enters  minutely  into  the  history  of  these ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  considers  them  as  a tribe 
highly  useful  to  the  health,  preservation,  and  fertility  of  our  fruit  as  well 
as  forest  trees.  Even  the  small,  spotted  Woodpecker,  so  notorious  for  the 
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numerous  circles  of  holes  it  makes  in  the  body  and  large  limbs  of  our  apple 
trees,  is  not  excepted  from  its  share  of  reputation  ; as  appears  from  the 
following  extract,  which  we  confess  strongly  inclines  us  to  think  with  the 
author;  happy,  as  we  always  are,  to  find  individuals,  either  of  the  human 
or  feathered  race,  less  culpable  than  they  are  represented  to  be. 

The  principal  charucterisUcks  of  this  little  bird  are  diligence,  familiarity,  perse- 
verance, and  a strength  and  energy  in  the  head  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  are 
truly  astonishing.  Mounted  on  the  infected  branch  of  an  old  apple  tree,  where  insects 
have  lodged  their  corroding  and  destructive  brood  in  crevices  between  the  bark  alf^ 
wood,  he  labours  sometimes  for  half  an  hour  incessantly  at  the  same  spot,  before  he 
has  succeeiled  in  dislodging  and  destroying  them.  At  tliese  times  you  may  walk  up 
pretty  close  to  the  tree,  and  even  stand  immediately  below  it,  within  five  or  six  feet 
of  the  bird,  without  in  the  least  embarrassing  him  ; the  strokes  of  his  bill  are  distinct- 
ly heard  several  hundred  3’ards  oft';  and  1 have  known  him  to  be  at  work  for  two 
hours  together  on  the  same  tree.  Buftbn  calls  this  “ incessant  toil  and  slavery  J’  their 
attitude  a “ painful  posture  and  their  life  “ a dull  and  insipid  existence  expres- 
sions improper,  because  untrue  ; and.  absurd,  because  contradictory.  The  posture  it  1 that 
for  which  the  whole  org.anization  of  his  frame  is  particularly  adapted;  and  though  to 
a Wren  or  Humming-bird  the  labour  would  be  both  toil  and  slavery,  yet  to  him  it  is, 
I am  convinced,  as  pleasant  and  as  amusing  as  tlie  sports  of  the  chase  to  the  hunter, 
or  the  sucking  of  flowers  to  tlie  Humming-bird.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  tra- 
verses the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  branches ; the  cheerfulness  of  his  cry,  and 
the  liveliness  of  his  motions  while  digging  into  the  tree  and  dislodging  the  vermin, 
justify  this  belief.  He  has  a single  note,  or  chink,  which,  like  the  former  species, 
lie  frequently  repeats.  And  wlien  he  flies  off  or  alights  on  another  tree,  he  utters  a 
rather  shriller  cry,  composed  of  nearly  the  same  kind  of  note,  quickly  reiterated.  In 
fall  and  winter  he  associates  with  the  Titmouse,  Creeper,  &c.  both  in  their  wood  and 
orchard  excursions ; and  usually  leads  the  van.  Of  all  our  Woodpeckers  rone  rid 
the  apple  trees  of  so  many  vermine  as  this,  diggingofl"  the  moss  which  the  negligence 
of  the  proprietor  had  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  probing  every  crevice.  In  fact,  the 
orchard  is  his  favourite  resort  in  all  seasons  ; and  his  industry  is  unequalled,  and 
almost  incessant,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  species  we  have.  Ii^ 
fall  he  is  particularly  fond  of  boring  the  apple  trees  for  insects,  digging  a circular  hole 
through  the  bark  just  sufficient  to  admit  his  bill,  after  that  a second,  third,  &c.  in 
pretty  regular,  horizontal  circles  round  the  body  of  the  tree.  These  parallel  circles 
of  holes  are  often  not  more  than  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  apart,  and  sometimes  so 
close  together,  that  1 have  covered  eight  or  ten  of  them  at  once  with  a dollar.  From 
nearly  the  surface  of  the  ground  up  to  the  first  fork,  and  sometimes  far  beyond  it, 
the  whole  bark  of  many  a]jple  trees  is  perforated  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  appear  as 
if  nu^e  by  successive  discharges  of  buck-shot;  and  our  little  Woodpecker,  the 
subjeCT  of  the  present  account,  is  the  principal  perpetc'ator  of  this  supposed  mischief. 
I say  supposed ; for  so  far  from  these  perforations  of  the  bark  being  ruinous,  they 
are  not  only  harmless,  but  I have  good  reason  to  believe,  really  beneficial  to  the 
health  and  fertility  of  the^,ree.  I leave  it  to  the  philosophical  botanist  to  account  for 
this  ; but  the  fact  I am  confident  of.  In  more  than  fifty  orcliards  which  I have  my- 
self carefully  examined,  those  trees  which  were  marked  by  the  Woodpecker  (for 
some  trees  tliey  never  touch,  perhaps,  because  not  penetrated  by  insects)  were  uni- 
formly the  n\ost  thriving,  and  seemingly  the  most  productive.  Many  of  these  were 
upwards,  of  sixty  years  old,  their  trunks  completely  covered  with  holes,  while  the 
branches  were  broad,  luxuriant,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  Of  decaijed  trees,  more  than 
three-fo’virtbs  wef  a untouched  bv  the  Woodpecker.  Several  intelligent  fai-mers,  with 
wliom  I have  conversed,  candidly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and 
with  justice  look  upon  these  birds  as  beneficial ; but  the  most  common  opinion  is, 
that  they  bore  the  trees  to  suck  the  s;qi,  and  so  destroy  its  vegetation ; though  pine 
and  otlier  resinous  trees,  on  the  juices  of  w'liich  it  is  i(jit  pretended  they  feed,  are 
often  found  equally  perforated.  Were  the  sap  of  the  tree  tlieir  object,  the  saccharine 
juice  of  the  birch,  the  sugar-maple,  and  several  others,  would  be  much  more  inviting, 
because  more  sweet  and  nourishing  than  that  of  either  the  pear  or  apple  tree  ; but  I 
have  not  observed  one  murk  on  the  former  for  ten  thousand  that  may  be  seen  on  the 
latter ; besides,  the  early  p;irt  of  spring  is  the  season  when  the  sap  flows  most  abun- 
fkntly:  whereas  it  is  only^  during  the  months  of  September-,  October,  aird  November-, 
ihat  'Woodpeckers  are  seen  so  indefatigably  engaged  in  orchards,  probing  every  crack 
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and  crevice,  boring  through  the  bark,  and  what  is  worth  remarking,  chiefly  on  the 
south  and  south-west  sides  of  the  tree,  for  the  eggs  and  laws  deposited  there  by 
the  countless  swarms  of  summer  insects.  These,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  prey 
upon  the  very  vitals,  if  I may  so  express  it,  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer give  birth  to  myriads  more  of  their  race,  equally  destructive. 

Here  then  is  a whole  species,  I may  say  genus,  of  birds,  which  Providence  seems 
to  have  formed  for  the  protection  of  our  fruit  and  forest  trees  from  the  ravages  of 
vermin  ; which  every  day  destroy  millions  of  those  noxious  insects  that  would  other- 
^wise  blast  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman ; and  which  even  promote  the  fertility  of  the 
tree ; and  in  return,  are  proscribed  by  tliose  who  ouglit  to  liave  been  their  protect- 
ors ; and  incitements  and  rewards  [are]  held  out  for  their  destruction ! Let  us  exa- 
mine better  into  the  operations  of  nature,  and  many  of  our  mistaken  opinions  and 
groundless  prejudices  will  be  abandoned  for  more  just,  enlarged,  and  humane  modes 
of  thinking. 

UJon  the  whole,  we  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  appearance  and 
perjjsalof  this  very  splendid  volume.  The  paper,  which  is  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  Amies,  and  the  letter  press  by  Mr.  Robert  Carr,  stand  un- 
rivalled by  any  thing  we  have  seen  from  Europe.  The  numerous  synony- 
mies prefixed  to  the  history  of  each  species,  and  the  very  minute  descriptions 
of  their  plumage,  economy,  &c.  &c.  together  with  the  elegance  and  high 
finish  of  the  engravings,  must  render  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  every  scienti- 
fick  naturalist.  And  when  we  consider  how  much  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  branches  of  the  history  of  our  country,  has  been  misrepresented  by 
foreigners,  and  how  humiliating  it  is  for  any  enlightened  people,  to  be 
obliged  to  send  to  a remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  information  respecting 
the  productions  of  their  own  territories  ; when,  moreover,  we  see  a work, 
that  even  in  Europe  would  scarcely  be  adventured  on,  unless  under  the 
protecting  patronage  of  princes  and  nobles,  undertaken  in  our  own  country, 
without  even  the  solicitation  of  a subscription,  until  the  fiublication  nf  the 
* First  Volume  should  indicate  the  character  of  the  Work ; we  cannot  withhold 
our  most  sincere  wishes  for  its  complete  success,  and  honourable  termination. 
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FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 

’ On  the  ^Mmv'iage  JManvfactory  at  Gretna  Green. 

'MR.  editor,  (i- 

YOU  have  paid  considerable  attention,  in  several  articles  which  Iv'tvc 
appeared  in  the  Panorama,  to  ceremonies  of  marriage  practised  among  dif- 
ferent nations ; but  you  have  omitted  a remarkable  marriage-establishment 
which  flourishes  in  our  own  country,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  cere- 
mony-performing priest ; of  the  postilions  and  chaise-masters  on  the  road, 
leading  to  his  residence  ; and  of  a numerous  corps  of  vedettes,  ever  vigilant 
on  behalf  of  hapj^y  fugitives  from  parental  and  guardian  oppression  to  the 
land  of  hymeneal  liberty  and  expectancy. 

Such  is,  most  assuredly,  the  famous  marriage  manufactory  at  Gretna 
Green  ! Ah,  Gretna  Green  ! the  place  of  places,  for  joining  of  hands,  and 
determining  under  avhat  aspects  lovers,  on  whom  parental  dotage  has  frown- 
ed, may,  nevertneless,  anticipate  the  happiest  of  conjunctions  ! The  subject 
deserves  a treatise.  Many  an  octavo  has  been  filled  with  less  interesting 
matter  than  this  combines  ; many  a quarto,  many  a folio,  has  been  written 
and  published  too,  on  a less  prolifick  subject  than  Gretna  Green  ! It  is  im- 
possible then,  most  surely,  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  should  grudge  it  a place 
jn  your  well  filled  pages. 

On  every  subject,  the  importance  of  which  is  enhanced  by  its  dignity, 
the  advantages  of  a regular  and  orderly  manner  of  discussion  is  well  known 
and  acknowledged  by  all  sound  logicians,  whether  they  be  polemicks,  or 
pacifiers  ; whether  historians  or  essayists ; whether  they  practise  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  or  at  Lloyd’s  Poffee-house  ; whether  de- 
fending the  British  constitution,  or  delighting  an  auditory  at  one  of  our  pub- 
lick  institutions.  1 shall  Ijherefore  treat  the  article  under  consfideration  with 
due  disitinction,  as  manitested  by  an  honourable  number  of  divisions. 

Jn  the  first  place.  Of  the  Geographical  Situation  of  Gretna. 

This  village  is  situated  about  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  the  river  Sark, 
which  divides  r^cotland  from  England.  It  is  distant  from  London  three 
hundred  (ind  thirteen  miles ; which  distance  has  been  performed  on  the 
wings  of  love,  ^ith  the  assistance  of  frequent  relays  of  post  horses,  in 
pwenty~nine  hours.  On  the  right  hand,  at  the  entrance  into  the  town,  stands 
a publick  house,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  country,  is  denominated  an 
inn  It  is  kept  by  Willy  Johiison  and  Peggy  Morgan.  They  are  man  and 
wife ; but,  according  to  the  Scottish  custom,  the  latter  retains  her  maiden 
name- 

This  inn  is  not  without  tolerable  accommodations  ; but  the  most  distin- 
guished part  of  the  premises  is  a gqpd  sized  bed  room,  decently  furnished. 

Secondly,  Of  the  Language  of  Gretna,  and  of  the  Loads  leading  to  it. 

It  must  premise,  that  this  is  not  explicitly  either  Scotch  or  English  ; but 
a kind  of  border  dialect.  The  inhabitants  have  certain  phrases  that  imply 
victory  to  the  frst  post-chaise  which  dyives  furiously  across  the  Sai'k  ; and 
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import  as  much  as — “ £!;ave  the  old  folks  the  slip  !” — “ so  many  miles 
ahead  !” — “heat  ’em  by  two  stages  !” — “ plenty  of  money  1” — “ an  heiress  !” 
—Or  otherwise  : “ close  pursuit  !” — “ Old  ones  at  our  heels  ! ’ — “ Haste  / 
haste  ! ! haste  I ! !” — “ Parson  directly  !”  and  so  forth  This  intelligence  is 
often  conveyed  by  the  signals  of  a dexterous  and  practised  out-rider,  who, 
on  such  occasions,  is  a personage  of  great  importance  ; or,  by  the  smack 

the  postilion’s  whip,  which  is  the  most  fashionable  mode,  and,  in  an 
instant,  unless  the  priest  of  Hymen  be  at  his  house  of  call,  all  is  bustle  in 
search  of  him. 

But,  as  this  convenient  character  is  usually  at  his  post,  and  attentive  to 
his  business,  I shall,  without  delay,  attempt  to  describe  him. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  Priest,  o>'  rather  the  High  F^est,  of  Gretna  Green, 

I^is  the  misfortune  of  all  trades,  that  a man  no  sooner  rises  to  eminence 
in  jny  art  or  mystery,  but  rivals  start  up,  and  affect  an  equality  with  him. 
As  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones  are  counterfeited, 
so  is  there  a counterfeit  priest  of  Gretna  ! “ O times  ! O manners  !” — Well 
may  our  sages  denounce  the  profligacy  of  the  age  1 well  may  weary  lovyers 
and  lovyeresses,  complain  of  the  tricks  upon  travellers  and  the  barefaced 
impositions  which  they  experience  in  their  journey  to  Gretna  ! but  the  most 
hazardous  trick  of  all,  though  usually  they  least  suspect  it,  they  risk  at 
the  end  of  their  journey.  Happily,  the  counterfeit  resides  a couple  of 
miles  from  the  village ; and  who  would  think  of  saving  a trifle  by  employ- 
ing a less  practised  workman,  when  the  dangers  of  pursuit  and  detection 
are  imminent  ? 

The  real  priest,  then,  is  Joseph  Pasley,  who  has,  indeed,  been  described 
as  a blacksmith  ; but  this  is  only  the  concetto  of  some  wicked  wit  on  his 
I standing  rule  of  “ striking  the  iron  while  it  is  hot  ” No,  he  is  the  son  of 
a dissenting  teacher,  and  is  now  about  seventy  five  years  of  age.  He  was, 
indeed,  when  young,  bound  apprentice  to  a tobacconist ; but,  as  if  he 
foresaw  that  fate  ordained  him  to  be  the  very  pattern  as  well  as  patron  of 
elopers,  he  eloped  with  all  possible  speed  and  pleasure,  from  the  too  con- 
fined restrictions  of  his  master’s  house.  He  then  spread  the  toils  of  a 
fisherman  ; and  well  remembering  that  “ all  was  fish  that  came  to  his  net,” 
he  has  long  manifested  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  principlgj  by  his 
practice  On  the  passing  of  the  marriage  act  in  England,  he  ceased  from 
fishing,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  “ Neptune’s  green  domain,”  and  betook 
himself  to  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  perfoi^ing  one  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions.  “ Is  he  then  in  orders  ?”  What  an  impertinent  question  ! 
Is  he  not  waiting  for  orders  from  the  couples  that  arrive  I You  might  as 
well  ask,  whether  he  be  a deep  theologian  ? Certainly,  he  is  very  con- 
versant with  the  Fathers  } but  he  touches  mighty  tenderly  on  ttieir  opinions, 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  couples  who  have  travelled  from’distant  re- 
gions, with  very  different  sentiments,  to  desire  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  different  Prices  fiaid  to  the  High  Priest  for  the  Fxercise 
of  his  Office. 

Mr.  Pasley  is  reported  by  some  to  have  attained  the  art  of  knowing,  by  a 
nvink  from  a post  boy,*  how  much  money  a gentleman  has  in  his  pocket. 
This,  however,  I find  difficult  to  believe  ; but  rather  think  that  he  usually 
discovers,  from  the  almost  breathless  driver’s  manner  of  addressing  his 
charge,  to  what  extent  he  may  carry  his  demand.  I'he  gentleman  is  the 
first  to  whom  he  applies,  and  his  price  varies  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  : 
sometimes  it  amounts  to  fifty,  but  such  good  jobs  are  uncommon.  I^  is, 
however,  always  positive  that  “ the  lady  has  a handsome  fortune,  and  is 
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well  worth  whatever  trouble  the  gentleman  may  have  taken  to  obtain 
her:  in  her  own  right,  to  be  sure!  and  a very  agreeable,  beautiful,  amia- 
ble, angelick  creature,  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  she  is — any  man  may 
see  thaty  in  her  very  air  and  manners ! I protest,  I took  her  for  a lady 
of  fashion  at  the  very  first  glimpse  1 had  of  her — and  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 

I have  seen  many  most  beautiful  ladies  in  this  village  ; but  none  more 
charming,  more  fascinating,  more— So,  do  not  lose  time  by  haggling 
about  a few  guineas,  but  indulge  your  natural  liberality,  and  make  he? 
your  own  for  ever  !” 

Having  effectually  ascertained  the  depth  of  the  gentleman’s  pocket,  he 
“ begs  leave  to  speak  a few  words  in  private  with  the  lady,” — To  her  he 
paints  the  disgrace  of  returning  to  her  friends  unmarried  ; the  imputations 
to  which  she  has  subjected  ner  good  name  and  character  by  her  e|  pe- 
ment,  and  concludes  by  “ persuading  himself  that  she  will  cheerfq.'Iy 
extend  her  bounty  to  him  who  is  about  to  unite  her  to  the  object  of  her 
affections.  As  handsome  a gentleman,  to  be  sure,  as  ever  trod  shoe  lea- 
ther ! I wonder  that  old  folks  can  be  so  very,  ■very  blind ! I really  should 
have  thought  him  a nobleman,  had  I only  passed  him  on  the  road  !” — The 
appeal  is  usually  irresistible,  and  the  lady’s  purse  is  opened  according  to 
her  ability. 

Fifthly,  De  Oficiie  et  Benejiciis,  or  the  Summum  Bonum  of  Gretna  Green. 

The  money  paid,  Mr.  Pasley  proceeds  to  officiate.  He  unites  part  of  the 
English  service  with  part  of  the  Scottish.  He  asks  some  questions  out  of 
the  prayer  book ; he  puts  on  the  ring  ; joins  the  hands  of  the  parties  ; 
pronounces  them  “ man  and  wife  and,  if  the  case  demand  expedition,  as 
it  generally  does,  his  prayers  and  his  blessings  are  so  concise,  that  I have 
known  couples,  who,  amidst  the  perturbations  of  the  scene,  could  scarcely  , 
tell  whether  they  had  received  any  blessing  really  at  Gretna. 

Mr.  Pasley  has  been  known  to  earn  one  hundred  Jiounds  in  a week,  and 
he  acknowledges  an  income,  communibus  annis^  of  five  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  without  the  cure  of  souls  ! by  honest  labour  and  industry  in  his 
vocation. 

It  must  be  owned  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  could  induce  a delicate 
mind  to  submit  to  what  Mr.  Pasley  further  exacts,  before  he  will  furnish 
a certincate  of  marriage,  nor  will  he  subscribe  htmself  a witness  of  what 
he  has  not  beheld.  But  ladies  at  Gretna  must  submit  to  Gretna  institu- 
tions and  manners  ! 

It  was  his  custom  to  preserve  duplicates  of  these  certificates  in  a brown 
jug,  which  was  his  regular  depository  ; but  the  malicious  say  (unquestion- 
ably the  report  originated  with  his  rival)  that  in  a drunken  fit,  he  emptied 
the  contents  of  his  jug  into  the  fire,  and  thus  consumed  memorials  of  the 
triumphs  of  love,  worthy  of  immortal  renown  ! 

The  fact  may  b^,  true  ; but  the  cause  I absolutely  deny  ; for  it  appears  to 
me  utterly  incredinle  that  a hero  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
pint  of  brandy  at  a draught,  and  several  such  draughts  daily;  a hero  who 
boasts  of  having  sat  de  die  in  diem,  during  three  days,  with  a hearty  friend, 
in  which  time  they  two  alone  consumed  ten  gallo7is%i  brandy,  should  ever 
be  drunk  ! The  thought  is  derogatory  to  his  prowess.  Never  did  any 
of  his  customers  detect  him  in  drunkenness  ; though  it  is  well  known 
in  Gretna  that  he  quaffs  his  favourite  beverage  till  having  taken  his  seat 
in  his  chair,  he  fills  it  with  ample — motionless — venerable — complacent— 
and-«) -unceremonious  dignity.  Yes,  sir,  you  may  have  heard  of  ordinary 
men,  who  drink  as  long  as  they  can  stand  ; but  this  incalculably  superiour 
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personage  drinks  as  long  as  he  can  sB?  which  I take  to  be  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  art,  and  to  which  very  few  attain  ; though  I once  knew  a capi- 
tal performer  (an  Essex  man,  by  residence)  who  laid  himself  down  to  drink, 
at  first,  as  it  guarantied  him,  he  said,  from  the  hazard  of  falling,  if  fate  so 
appointed,  at  last. 

Sixthly,  Of  certain  Prejudices  which  attend  the  Official  Conduct  of  this  Illus- 
trious Character,  and  of  Certain  Derogatory  Insinuations  to  which  he  was  most 
^^inworthily  subjected  by  a Puisne  Judge  on  the  Bench, 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  yet  unestablished  principles  of 
liberty  among  us,  permitted  a judge  on  the  bench,  not  long  ago,  to  pass  a 
contempt  of  court,  on  so  great,  so  useful,  and  so  popular  a character  as  Mr. 
Pasley  ! as  if,  truly,  because  “ once  a priest  always  a priest” — therefore, 
“ once  a tobacconist  always  a tobacconist.”  What ! may  not  a man  in  this 
lar  J of  liberty  change  his  trade  for  his  own  benefit,  and  that  of  the  publick  ! 
A|id  pray,  supposing  his  lordship  had  been  of  some  honest  calling  before 
he  was  a lawyer,  would  he  have  liked  to  have  been  reminded  of  it  in  the  pub- 

lick  court,  and  quoted  upon  with  old  scraps  of  “ once  a always  a ” 

and  so  forth  ? And  then,  his  lordship,  to  be  sure,  must  refuse  this  exem- 
plary person’s  testimony  on  the  subject  of  marriage  ! — and  in  the  midst  of 
a publick  and  crowded  court,  deny  his  authority  on  that  very  subject,  with 
which  he  has  been  most  intimate  all  his  life  ; and  of  which  he  is  not  merely 
a witness,  but  the  witness,  by  habit,  far  excellence,  and  ex  officio  1 1 ! “ Oh 
shame,  where  is  thy  blush  !” 

This,  at  least,  I am  sure  I must  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that 
while  such  queer  and  crabbed  maxims  influence  those  who  are  appointed  to 
distribute  justice  (who  you  know,  sir,  should  be  blind. 

Though  .Tustice  when  near  to  a black  rolling  eye 
^ Will  be  blinking  and  winking  and  peeping) 

may  neither  you  nor  I be  called  in  question  before  them  on  any  account 
tvhatever  I 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Hymeneus, 
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AS  I am  not  aware  of  any  work  in  our  lai%uage  which  may  be  enti- 
tled a “ picture  of  Vienna,”  I have  been  induced  to  select  from  the  Ger- 
man, some  of  the  leading  features  which  mark  that  capital,  and  may  claim 
attention.  Mercier’s  Tableau  de  Paris  has  long  been  celebrated.  Since 
that  we  have  had  “ pictures”  of  London,  Hamburgh,  Constantinople,  Pa- 
lermo, &c  : but  the  capital  of  Austria  has  somehow  escaped  a delineation 
which  it  appears  to  me  to  merit.  I can  vouch  for  tht*correclness  of  the 
following  sketches,  having  passed  a winter  there. 

A general  outline  of  the  topography  of  this  city  may  serve  as  a neces- 
sary introduction.  ^ 

From  the  southern  bank  of  tte  majestick  Danube,  the  rising  ground 
presents  a commanding  situation,  whereon  the  Romans  raised  a fortifica- 
tion which  they  called  Vindobona.  Hence  has  gradually  arisen  the  modern 
capital  Wien,  in  German,  or  Vienna.  To  the  north  lie  the  woody  islands 
in  the  Danube,  by  which  that  river  is  divided  into  ten  branches.  the 
westward  towers  the  lofty  range  ef  the  Kahlenberg  hills,  covjered  with 
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various  buildings.  To  the  eastward  expand  the  fertile  plains  that  stretch  to 
the  confines  of  Hungary  : and  to  the  south  the  landscape  comprises  hill  and 
dale,  villas  and  fertile  fields.  Does  the  traveller  wish  to  enjoy  a general 
view  of  this  brilliant  scenery,  let  him  mount  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen’s,  or 
climb  the  Kahlenberg. 

Geneva,  at  the  head  of  its  magnificent  lake,  has  been  compared  to  a me- 
dallion pendent  to  a gret  n riband.  Did  we  live  in  the  age  of  parables,  I 
should  describe  Vienna  as  a large  brilliant  set  with  emeralds,  and  an  exte- 
riour  row  of  party  coloured  stones.  The  city,  with  its  beautiful  and  regu^ 
lar  fortifications,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  suburbs  The  Esplanade, 
between  the  latter  and  the  city,  is  400  yards  broad,  with  intersecting  rows 
of  chesnut  trees.  When  we  consider  the  immense  extent  of  the  suburbs, 
the  population  of  which  is  estimated  at  150,000,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
almost  incalculable  number  of  buildings  that  have  been  erected  ^'pee 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  in  1683.  Objections  have  been  ur^ed 
against  the  trivial  names  attached  to  some  of  these  suburos  : on  the  contrary, 
all  must  admire  those  of  Leopoldstadt,  Josephstadt,  See.  Hence  I rather 
agree  with  old  Shandy,  who  considered  the  name  of  his  child  as  a matter 
of  great  importance  How  interesting  to  posterity  would  be  a Kaunitzstadt, 
a Lascy  square,  a Loudon  place  ! Future  ages  would  daily  be  reminded  of 
those  great  men,  who,  either  in  the  field  or  the  cabinet,  have  increased  the 
glory  of  Austria. 

The  climate  is  highly  coquettish,  as  Mr.  Burke  says  of  our  own.  The 
city  is  exposed  to  the  north  and  east  winds  ; the  air  is  very  sharp,  and  more 
dry  than  humid.  The  dust  is  the  great  plague  of  Vienna ; its  subtilty  soon 
affects  the  eyes  ; it  also  causes  pulmonary  complaints  of  all  kinds.  Ser- 
vants, running  footmen,  hair-dressers,  soldiers.  See.  are  carried  off"  in  great 
numbers.  A stranger  can  form  but  a faint  idea  of  the  dust.  Sixteen  thou- 
sand coach  wheels,  with  the  necessary  horses,  and  nearly  a million  of  pe- 
destrians, keep  it  in  continual  agitation  The  whole  city  is  buried  in  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness : and  should  you  walk  out  of  the  gates,  you  must 
traverse  a column  of  dust  half  a mile  in  diameter. 

The  water  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  Strangers  are  afflicted  with  diarrhoea 
for  some  weeks  after  their  arrival.  In  winter  the  thermometer  is  generally 
one  or  two  degrees  higher  in  the  city,  than  in  the  suburbs  and  beyond  the 
lines,  ^rhe  mean  degree  of  heat  at  midsummer  nuy  be  taken  at  26,  and  in 
winter  at  1 1 below  re?-o.  The  area  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  within  the  lines, 
is  estimated  at  15,360,000  square  yards.  In  Vienna  they  reckon  from  47 
to  52  persons  to  a h’ouse  7 in  Paris  20  ; in  Berlin  15  only.  The  houses  are 
built  in  a niost  substantial  manner,  and  some  of  them  have  as  many  stories 
below  as  above  ground.  Such  solidity  of  architecture  offers  no  encourage- 
ment to  fire-offices.  In  the  memory  of  man  there  has  been  no  instance  in 
the  city,of,a  single  story  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  witty  observation  of  a writer,  “ that  the  emperour’s  horses  are 
better  lodged  that,  their  master,”  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  external 
appearance  of  the  palace  ; but  the  interiour  is  worthy  of  a great  monarch. 
In  the  first  class  of  magnificent  buildings  may  be  enumerated  the  Impe- 
rial Chancery ; the  Imperial  Library ; the  BelviderdV„hthe  Schwarzenberg 
Palace  ; the  Bohemian  Chancery  ; the  palaces  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  ; the 
Hungarian  Chancery;  the  Church  of  St  Charles;  the  Imperial  Stables; 
theLobkowiz  Palace,  See.  The  second  class  includes  about  two  hundred, 
containing  every  thing  that  elegance  and  voluptuousness  can  require. 
The  estimate  for  building  Count  Fries’s  new  palace  was  40,000/.  the  em- 
perour’s cabinet-maker,  made  furniture  to  the  amount  of  6,000/.  and  the 
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pier  glasses  cost  1500/.  The  house  of  Count  Trattneris  ^vorlhy  of  note. 
The  establishment  consists  of  about  600  persons.  The  possessor  came  ori- 
ginally from  Hungary  as  an  insignificant  painter,  and  is  now  said  to  expend 
30,000/.  per  annum. 

Among  the  publick  establishments,  we  shall  just  mention  the  six  great 
barracks  for  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  ; and  the  immense  hospital 
that  contains  3000  patients ; also  doctors,  surgeons,  attendants,  cooks, 
,^^dwives,  lying-in  women,  foundlings,  and  lunaticks. 

The  mixture  of  national  costume  is  an  interesting  sight  to  a stranger, 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  The  erect  and  stiff  walking  Hungarian 
wrapt  up  in  his  pelisse,  with  an  immense  long  tail ; the  round  head  Pole, 
with  his  hair  cut  a a Brutus  ; the  Armenians,  Wallachians,  and  Moldavians, 
in  tfjeir  half  oriental  dress ; the  Greeks  in  their  white  habits,  and  with 
longJpipes  ; the  bearded  Mussulman  with  his  l)road  dagger  and  yellow 
slip|>ers  ; the  scarecrow  Polish  Jews  with  their  swollen  cheeks,  and  filthy, 
tincombed  hair;  and  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  boors  with  their 
greasy  sheep  skins  in  the  form  of  cloaks.  To  this  we  may  add  the  con- 
fusion of  at  least  sixteen  different  languages  constantly  clattering  in  his 
ears. 

In  Vienna,  as  in  every  other  capital,  many  sacrifices  are  made  to  procure 
an  equipage  or  a saddle  horse.  They  reckon  3000  gentlemen’s  carriages, 
636  hackney  coaches,  300  glass  coaches,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
publick  vehicles.  The  amount  of  draught  and  riding  horses,  within  the 
lines,  may  be  taken  at  10,000.  Many  a noble  horse  has  been  sold  for 
400/.  and  some  of  the  princes  keep  80  or  100  of  them.  The  number  of 
dogs,  of  all  kinds,  is  estimated  at  24. 000. 

The  national  blood  has  been  so  blended  and  Intermixed  with  that  of  other 
» nations,  that  the  only  characteristick  feature  now  remaining  to  areal  Vienna 
man,  is  the  long  sharp  chin.  He  is  of  a middle  size,  slim,  and  long-limbed. 
Tlie  females  are  well  grown,  fresh  coloured,  lively,  and  fine  skinned.  Their 
beauty  fades  rather  early.  But  who  can  paint  their  vivacity  ; what  pen  is 
swift  enough  to  catch  all  that  thousand  variations  ; to  trace  on  paper  all  those 
little  nothings  that  constitute  the  essentiality  of  female  attraction,  and  are 
continually  iluttering  on  the  wings  of  frivolity  ? 

The  citizens  are  courteous,  open  hearted,  ready  to  oblige,  docile, ^inge- 
nuous, and  good  patriots.  *In  their  transactions  they  are  upright  and  con- 
scientious, condescending  to  their  neighbours,  and  generous  towards  their 
friends.  Their  fundamental  maxim  is  ; “ Live  anc^et  live.”  They  are  very 
fond  of  feasting,  dancing,  and  of  the  theatres  ; but,  as  they  seldom  become 
bankrupts,  on  the  contrary  are  in  easy  circumstances,  we  may  conclude 
that  their  pleasures  do  not  exceed  their  economical  means.  “ There  is 
only  one  Vienna,”  they  exclaim  in  the  fulness  of  joy.  Were  they  singu- 
lar in  this  delusion,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  rallying  the'm  on  the 
subject  ; but  what  nation  do  we,  hear  of,  whose  cajDital  is  no^  the  best  ? The 
Parisian  says  the  same  ; the  Portuguese  exclaims  : “ He  who  has  not  seen 
Lisbon,  has  seen  nothing.”  A Spaniard,  on  his  death-bed,  begged  his 
son  for  once  in  his  life|to  see  Madiid.  The  Neapolitan,  in  his  horrible 
jargon,  calls  out : “ S^e  Naples,  and  then  die.”  And  what  says  John  Bull  ? 
Have  not  the  Viennese,  then,  as  much  right  as  others  to  consider  their 
capital  as  a paradise  ? 

Who  can  reckon  up  the  number  of  princes,  batons,  and  counts,  in 
Vienna,  who  constitute  the  three  classes  of  high  nobility  ? It  is  very  natu- 
ral that  a great  nobility  should  be  collected  in  such  a capital.  The  thriAie, 
publick  affairs,  the  great  world,  ambition,  family  connexions,  pleasure, 
VOL.  I.  X 
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&c.  are  the  granil  attractions.  Old  parchments  and  fine  clothes  no  longer 
procure  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  the  esteem  of  the  publick  or  honoura- 
ble posts.  A dashing  -young  man  may  spend  his  income  as  he  pleases 
may  drive  six  horses  ; keep  open  house ; and  boast  of  his  pedigree  ; but 
if  he  considers  these  only  as  sufficient  to  render  him  a person  of  conse- 
quence, he  vvill  never  acquire  it.  The  most  ancient  families  have  long 
been  distinguished  for  their  publick  services,  their  wealth,  and  their  per- 
sonal qualifications. 

The  society  of  the  female  nobility,  also,  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  delight- 
ful In  their  circles,  time  is  not  wasted  at  the  card  table.  Musical 
parties,  friendly  converse,  literary  information,  observations  on  books, 
travels,  works  of  art,  the  theatre,  &c.  beguile  the  hours  of  a long  win- 
ter’s evening. 

When  the  poor  man  has  been  Avorking  for  days  together,  in  a givret, 
to  muster  up  a few  pence,  he  comes  down  in  the  evening,  stands  a(,‘'ew 
minutes  at  the  house  door  to  consider  the  passing  multitude,  and  then 
descends  thirty  steps  under  ground  into  a wine  cellar.  The  atmosphere 
of  these  places  is  saturated  with  vinous  exhalations,  to  such  a degree  that 
intoxication  soon  takes  place.  Here  the  workman  takes  his  evening’s  meal ; 
the  vintners  sell  wine  from  two  pence  to  six  pence  the  measure  ; they  fur- 
nish also  cheese,  cold  fish,  sausages,  &c.  The  most  noted  wine  cellar,  of 
the  common  sort,  formerly  belonged  to  a convent,  and  is  filled  with  immense 
butts  of  red  and  white  wine.  The  cellar  men  very  seldom  see  the  sun; 
and  in  this  one  cellar  they  are  said  to  burn  18,000  wax  lights  annually^ 
7'he  fashionable  ones,  particularly  the  Hungarian  cellar,  are  fitted  up 
■with  a display  of  taste  ; and  in  that  you  may  order  wine  from  one  shilling 
a bottle,  up  to  imperial  Tokay  at  half  a guinea  a pint. 

I Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  c 

Joseph  II.  who  observed  every  thing  in  his  travels  that  merited  the  atten- 
tion of  a thinking  mind,  having  visited  the  school  of  the  Abbe  I’lipee  at 
Paris,  determined  on  erecting  a similar  one  in  his  own  capital.  The  num- 
ber to  be  maintained  gratis  was  fixed  by  his  majesty  at  thirty  ; but  not  ex- 
actly confined  to  it.  Whoever  wishes  to  introduce  a deaf  and  dumb  per- 
son, above  that  number,  pays  the  moderate  annual  sum  of  10/.  for  board, 
clothing,  instruction,  &c.  They  are  taught  language,  religion,  physicks, 
and  anthmetick.  A printing  office  has  also  been  erected,  the  operation  of 
which  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  capacities.  The  girls  learn  com- 
mon household  affairs,  ^jrhere  is  also  a riband  manufactory  to  employ  other 
girls,  as  tvell  as  those  boys  who  cannot  be  engaged  in  printing.  At  seven 
in  the  morning  they  have  prayers,  and  then  proceed  to  church  to  hear 
mass.  According  to  the  first  regulations  they  were  allowed  to  walk  out 
every  day  ; but  noAv  they  are  confined  to  three  limes  a week.  Every  Sunday 
evening  the  institution  is  open  to  the  publick. 

^ The  Oriental  Academy 

Contains  twelve  scholars,  who  are  particularly  instructed  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  living  ones  of  Europe,  and  other  necessary 
sciences.  When  duly  qualified  they  are  sent  to  tj^p  Austrian  embassy  at 
Constantinople ; and  either  recalled  Avhen  a vacancy  takes  place,  to  the 
chancery  for  Oriental  affairs,  or  are  appointed  as  consuls  to  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  When  there  is  war  with 
the  Porte,  they  are  attached  to  the  army  as  interpreters. 

* * * * » 

Tfo  person  can  be  buried  at  Vienna  without  having  been  previously  in- 
spected by  the  Visitation  Office*  Every  physician,  on  the  death  of  a patient- 
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must  draw  up  in  writing  the  cause  of  his  death,  which  is  delivered  to  the 
above  office.  The  object  of  this  regulation  is  of  great  importance.  If  the 
deceased  died  of  any  suspicious  disorder,  the  bed  is  carried  away  and  burnt, 
or  else  thoroughly  cleansed.  Persons  who  die  suddenly  are  examined 
whether  they  have  been  poisoned,  or  been  killed  by  any  violent  means.  In 
short,  it  is  similar  to  our  coroner’s  inquest.  A daily  list  is  published,  speci- 
fying the  name,  age,  condition,  quarter  of  the  city,  and  even  the  number  of 
4^fle  house,  and  the  disorder  of  the  deceased.  The  smallest  number  of 
deaths  per  day  is  seven,  the  greatest  thirty-six. 

As  wood  is  very  dear,  and  an  immense  quantity  is  consumed  in  coffins, 
Joseph  II.  issued  an  edict  in  1784,  that  for  the  future,  all  bodies  should  be 
merely  sewed  up  ill  iTsack,  and  put  into  the  ground.  This  created  general 
disgjjst.  The  Greeks  first  began,  by  representing  the  edict  as  contrary  to 
their'ritual . Those  provincial  families  who  had  relations  in  Vienna  were 
grtAtly  alarmed.  At  last  the  emperour  was  obliged  to  issue  a contra-edict, 
stating,  that  “ as  the  living  set  such  a value  upon  their  carcases,  and  wished 
them  to  be  longer  in  rotting,  he  did  not  care  how  they  ivere  buried ; and 
that  in  regard  to  the  coffins,  every  man  might  do  what  he  chose  with  his 
own  corpse.” 
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Patent  of  Mr.  Allan  Pollock  of  Paisley,  for  a Stove  on  a New  Construction.  Dated 

•Tune  1807. 

IN  Mr.  Pollock’s  stove,  the  fireplace  occupies  but  a small  part  of  its 
cavity  much  nearer  the  back  part  than  the  front,  and  is  in  fact  a small  grate, 
» like  a common  chamber  grate,  surrounded  with  a stove,  or  case  of  cast 
iron,  containing  the  following  parts. 

The  grate  is  enclosed  at  the  sides  and  back  with  brick,  or  fire-stone. 
Behind  the  brick  work  is  placed  an  apparatus  of  "metal  for  heating  the  ex- 
ternal air  as  it  passes  into  the  room,  which  consists  of  a case  containing 
several  parallel  shelves,  arranged  one  over  the  other,  each  having  an  aper- 
ture at  the  opposite  end  to  the  one  adjoining  to  it.  To  admit  the  air  to  pass 
from  the  bottom  of  this  c|se,  a pipe  proceeds  beneath  the  floor  to  tlJfe  out- 
ward air ; and  from  its  top,  another,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  passes 
upwards  through  the  middle  of  the  stove,  to  an  ornamental  vase  at  top, 
perforated  with  apertures  through  which  it  ent^s  into  the  apartments, 
after  becoming  well  heated  in  its  passage  through  such  a length  of  tubes  ; 
which  are  placed  so  as  to  obtain  a due  temperature,  without  any  danger  of 
their  heat  increasing  so  far  as  to  produce  bad  vapours,  or  vitiate  its  re- 
spirability  ; frorti  which  they  are  defended  by  the  interposition  of  the  brick 
work  at  the  part  next  the  fire. 

Above  the  fireplace  a hollow  column  rises  about  threcjfeet,  divided  into 
three  or  four  chambers  by  horizontal  partitions.  These  chambers  have  also 
vertical  partitions  which  pass  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  each  ; 
an  aperture  is  made  irfeach  horizontal  partition,  through  which  the  smoke 
passes,  but  so  placed  that  it  is  at  the  contrary  side  of  the  vertical  parti- 
tion from  the  aperture  in  the  adjoining  one.  By  this  means  the  smoke 
circulates  near  the  sides  of  the  column,  and  communicates  heat  to  it,  till 
it  rises  to  the  top,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a pipe  into  the  chim- 
ney. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stove  is  placed  a door,  for  removing  the  a^es, 
in  which  is  fixed  a register  to  regulate  the  admission  of  the  air  to  the  fire, 
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and,  of  course,  the  decree  of  rapicfity  with  which  the  air  of  the  apartment 
is  changed.  In  the  front  of  the  stove,  which  is  several  inches  before  the 
grate,  is  another  door,  through  wliich  coals  are  conveyed  to  the  fire  This 
door,  and  two  other  apertures  at  each  side  of  it,  are  furnished  with  plates 
of  transparent  talc,  through  w hich  tlie  fire  is  visible ; which  circumstance 
forms  the  most  conspicuous  distinction  between  this  stove  and  those  in 
common  use. 

Mr.  Pollock  mentions  in  his  specification,  that  all  the  air  tubes  of  tty 
stove  are  lined  with  a sort  of  glazing,  to  prevent  any  bad  effect  on  the  air 
from  the  heated  iron.  The  general  appearance  of  the  stove  is  elegant ; the 
view  of  the  fire  through  the  windows  has  a pleasing  effect,  though  from 
their  smallness,  the  radiant^  heat  which  passes  throOgw  them  can  be  but 
very  little,  and  it  diffuses  a very  equable  temperature  over  the  chamber 
where  it  is  used,  the  thermometers  placed  in  various  parts  of  it,  forfe'aial, 
having  all  uniformly  indicated  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  (t 

The  contrivance  used  in  this  stove,  for  heating  the  air,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  stove  described  many  years  ago  in  a publication  of 
Dr.  Franklin’s.  The  brick  work  interposed  between  this  part  and  the  fire, 
will  certainly  prevent  the  tubes  from  acquiring  heat  enough  to  decompose 
the  air ; but  the  possibility  of  glazing  them,  by  merely  coating  the  cores  of 
the  moulds  in  which  they  are  cast,  with  lime,  sand,  8cc.  as  mentioned  in  the 
specification,  seems  extremely  doubtful. 

The  appearance  of  the  stove,  as  well  as  its  effect,  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  increasing  the  size  of  the  glazed  apertures.  The  diminutive  di- 
mensions of  those  in  that  exhibited,  makes  them  too  much  resemble  the 
glasses  of  a raree  show-box,  though  in  other  respects,  the  stove  forms  a 
pleasing  ornament  to  the  chamber,  and  seems  fully  to  answer  the  objects  c 
for  which  it  was  intended,  of  producing  much  heat  with  little  fuel,  and  of 
admitting  at  the  same  time  a due  circulation  of  warm,  fresh,  and  whole- 
some air. 


XOCTURNAL  AERIAL  ASCENSIOX. 

Letter  from  M.  ^ariicrin  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  de  Paris. 

GENTLEMEX, 

BEFORE  I undertake  the  second  nocturnal  aerial  voyage,  which  will 
take  place  at  Tivoli  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  September,  I ought  to  give 
some  account  of  that  which  I performed  in  the  night  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  August  las^.  My  balloon  was  lighted  by  twenty  lamps.  Many 
persons  felt  somL  alarrn  from  the  number  of  these  lights,  and  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  balloon,  in  case  a diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  upper  re- 
gions should  oblige  me  to  let  out  the  hydrogen  gas  by  the  lower  orifices. 
They  feared  lest,  in  this  case,  the  gas  should  fin^^  its  way  to  the  lights, 
take  fire,  and  communicate  the  flames  to  the  balloon.  I had  foreseen  this 
inconvenience.  In  the  first  place,  the  balloon,  which  was  the  same  in 
which  I ascended  at  Milan,  was  only  two-thirds  filled,  that  I might  defer 
the  emission  of  the  gas  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  next,  the  nearest 
lam^js  to  the  balloon  were  fourteen  feet  distant  from  it : and  lastly,  con- 
ductors were  placed  in  such  a manner,  as  to  convey  the  gas  away  in  a 
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direction  contrary  to  the  lights.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  I felt 
no  hesitation  to  undertake  a nocturnal  voyage.  I ascended  from  Tivoli,  at 
eleven  at  night,  under  the  Russian  flag  as  a token  of  peace.  There  was 
not  any  decided  current  in  the  atmosphere,  but  only  undulations,  which 
tossed  me  about,  I believe,  a great  part  of  the  night.  To  this  it  was  owing 
that  I was  at  first  carried  towards  St.  Cloud,  and  afterwai\ls  brought  back 
over  Vincennes,  in  a diametrically  opposite  direction.  How  favourable  this 
,^^rcumstance  would  have  been  to  the  speculations  of  those  who  pretend  to 
direct  balloons  ! I was  in  the  full  force  of  my  ascension  when  the  fire- 
works of  Tivoli  were  let  off.  The  rockets  scarcely  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  earth.  Paris,  with  its  lamps,  appeared  a plane,  studded  with  luminous 
spots.  Forty  miiWW? after  my  departure  I -attained  an  elevation  of  2,20t) 
fallmms  The  thermometer  fell  three  degrees  below  °.  My  balloon  dilated 
conAderably  as  it  passed  through  a cloud,  in  which  the  lights  lost  their 
brliliancy,  and  seemed  ready  to  be  extinguished.  It  was  as  urgent  to 
give  vent  to  the  hydrogen  gas,  ^ilated  to  such  a degree  as  to  threaten 
to  burst  the  balloon,  as  it  was  inUiresting  to  collect  some  of  the  air  of 
this  region.  Both  these  operations  I performed  at  once,  without  difficulty', 
and  the  emission  of  the  gas  brought  me  to  a milder  region.  At  12  o’clock 
I was  only  six  hundred  fathoms  from  the  earth,  and  heard  the  barking  of 
dogs.  A quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I lost  sight  of  all  the  lights  on 
the  earth,  grew  extremely  cold,  and  could  no  longer  perceive  the  stars, 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  clouds.  At  one  in  the  morning,  the  cold  still 
continuing,  I was  carried  to  a higher  elevation.  The  hydrogen  gas  again 
expanded.  About  two,  I perceived  the  stars,  and  saw  several  meteors 
dancing  about  the  balloon  ; but  at  such  a distance  as  not  to  give  me  any 
alarm.  At  half  after  two  the  day  began  to  dawn  with  me,  and  having 
t again  descended,  I perceived  the  earth,  which  I had  not  before  seen  since 
my  departure.  At  a quarter  to  three,  I heard  country  people  speak,  and 
remarking  the  illumination  of  my  balloon.  Having  asked  them,  they  in- 
formed me  that  I was  over  the  department  of  L'Aisne.  The  sun  gra- 
dually approaching,  afforded  me,  at  half  past  three,  the  magnificent  specta- 
cle of  his  rising  above  an  ocean  of  clouds.  The  warmth  of  his  rays  acting 
on  the  balloon,  the  hydrogen  gas  again  expanded.  The  atmospherick  air 
became  more  rarified,  w^iile  there  was  nothing  to  add  to  the  quar^^ity  of 
the  counterbalancing  weight.  The  consequence  was  a new  ascension, 
during  which  I was  tossed  about  between  Rheims  and  Chalons,  and  carried, 
at  four  o’clock,  to  an  elevation  of  more  then  eight  t^usand  fathoms.  There, 
under  a magnificent  sky  and  resplendent  sun,  I experienced  a cold  of  ten 
degrees.  The  balloon  dilated  much  more  considerably  than  it  had  yet  done. 
The  temperature  was  insupportable.  Tormented  by  cold,  hunger,  and  a 
disposition  to  sleep,  I resolved  to  descend,  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
brought  me  to  the  ground  in  the  commune  of  Courmelois,,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Vesle,  five  leagues  from  Rheims,  not  far  from  T^oges,  and  forty- 
five  leagues  from  Paris,  after  a voyage  of  seven  hours  and  a half.  The 
air  collected,  forty  minutes  after  my  departure,  in  a cloud  in  which  the 
lights  lost  their  brillia.|cy,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  going  out,  pre- 
sented, on  analysis,  no  remarkable  difi'erence  from  the  air  taken  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  There  was  only  a very  small  additional,  portion  of 
carbonick  acid,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  change  in  the  state  of  my 
lights.  It  was  nothing  but  the  density  of  the  clouds,  ready  to  be  con- 
verted into  rain,  that  diminished  their  brilliancy.  Though  I was  carried,  at 
four  o’clock,  to  the  height  of  more  than  three  thousand  fathoms,  my  ifead 
was  not  so  swollen  but  that  I could  put  on  my  hat.  On  the  contrary,  I felt 
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such  a pressure  upon  the  temples  and  jaws  as  to  produce  pain.  The  sun, 
at  that  elevation,  lost  none  of  its  resplendence.  I never  beheld  that  lumi- 
nary so-  brilliant,  and  the  loadstone  lost  none  of  its  magnetick  virtues. 
Thus  falls  the  system  invented  by  Mr.  Robertson  a few  years  since,  and 
already  discredited  by  reason.  Thus  the  story  of  swollen  heads ; of  air 
without  oxygen,  collected  by  a living  being ; of  the  sun  without  resplen- 
dence ; of  the  loadstone  without  virtue  ; of  matter  without  gravity ; of  the 
moon  the  colour  of  blood  ; and  of  all  the  wonderful  things  invented  by  thV 
same  aeronaut,  can,  in  future,  find  a place  only  in  the  wretched  rhapsodies 
of  the  celebrated  Kotzbue. 

Gaknerin. 

Second  Asceyision  by  night,  of  J\I.  Garnerin. 

MY  second  aerial  journey  by  night  will  not  afford  an  opportunitjp''  for 
the  brilliant  narratives  which  I have  had  occasion  to  make  in  the  course  of 
my  forty  preceding  ascensions.  I shall  not  lo  describe  the  majestick 

appearances  which  nature  continually  offers  to  the  eyes  of  an  aeronaut  who 
ascends  in  favourable  weather.  I can  only  give  a narrative  of  an  aerial 
tempest  which  Avas  nigh  terminating  in  a shipwreck.  The  obstacles  which 
the  wind  caused  to  the  inflation  of  the  balloon,  sufficiently  apprized  me  of 
the  approach  of  the  storm  ; and  to  the  difficulties  of  the  weather  Avas  added 
the  turbulence  of  a party,  by  which  I Avas  prevented  from  placing  the  cord 
of  the  valve,  so  as  to  regulate  the  tube,  Avhich,  in  case  of  expansion,  was 
to  conduct  the  gas  into  a direction  different  from  the  lights  which  sur- 
rounded the  bottom  of  the  balloon.  I was  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
M.  de  Chassenton  ; but  the  aerial  storm,  Avhich  continually  increased  until 
the  moment  of  my  departure,  gave  me  reason  to  apprehend  such  a disas- 
ter as  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  another  aeronaut,  met  Avith  in  Holland.  M.  de  < 
Chassenton  Avas  actually  in  the  boat.  I must  bear  Avitness  to  his  determina- 
tion ; for  I am  convinced  that  nothing  could  have  made  this  young  man, 
remarkable  for  his  merit,  quit  the  boat,  if  the  well  grounded  apprehensions 
which  I entertained,  of  seeing  him  exposed  to  certain  destruction,  had  not 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  declaring  to  him,  that  the  balloon  was  not  capa- 
ble of  carrying  up  tAvo  persons.  It  was  thus,  in  the  most  adverse  weather, 
and  ej^jjosed  to  the  greatest  opposition  and  the  tymult  of  a cabal,  the  head 
of  Avhich  it  is  easy  to  guess  at,  that  I ascended  from  Tivoli,  at  half  past 
ten  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty  first  of  September.  An  unexam- 
pled rapidity  of  ascensior,  but  extremely  necessary  to  prevent  me  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  adjoining  houses,  raised  me  above  the  clouds, 
and  in  a fetv  minutes  carried  me  to  an  immense  height,  the  extent  of  which 
I cannot  precisely  ascertain,  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  embarrassments 
which  sucldenly  affected  my  imagination,  and  prevented  me  from  observing 
the  declension  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Elevated  in  an  instant  to 
the  frozen  regionv , the  balloon  became  subject  to  a degree  of  expansion 
which  inspired  me  Avith  the  greatest  apprehension.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive between  certafti  death  and  giving  an  instant  vent  to  the  gas ; and  this 
at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  balloon  take  fire.  I grav'ually  opened,  with  one 
hand,  an  orifice  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  by  Avhich  the  gas  escaped  in 
large  volumes,  Avhile  Avith  the  other,  I extinguished  as  many  of  the  lights 
as  I could.  During  this  effort,  I several  times  was  near  overbalancing  my- 
self, and  falling  out  of  the  boat.  Deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  regulating 
the  yah'e,  my  balloon,  like  a ship  without  a rudder,  floated  in  air,  obeying 
the'^ influence  of  the  temperature,  the  winds,  and  the  rain.  Whenever  the 
force  of  these  made  me  descend,  the  storm,  which  kept  still  increasing, 
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obliged  me  to  throw  out  ballast  for  th^)urpose  of  avoiding  it,  and  escaping 
from  imminent  shipwreck.  At  length,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after 
having  been  almost  continually  enveloped  in  thick  clouds,  through  which 
I could  seldom  see  the  moon,  all  my  means  of  supporting  myself  in  the 
air  were  exhausted.  Whatever  skill  I possessed  was  no  longer  of  use  to 
me.  My  boat  several  times  struck  against  the  ground  and  rebounded  from 
thence.  The  tempest  often  drove  me  against  the  sides  and  tops  of  moun- 
^^ins.  Whenever  my  anchor  caught  in  a tree,  the  balloon  was  so  violently 
agitated  by  the  wind,  that  I experienced  all  the  inconvenience  of  a violent 
sea-sickness.  Plunged  at  one  time  to  the  bottom  of  a precipice,  in  an  in- 
stant after  I ascended,  and  acquired  a new  elevation.  The  violence  of  the 
concussions  exhafSWfTmy  strength,  and  I lay  for  half  an  hour  in  the  boat 
in  a^tate  of  insensibility.  During  this  tempest  I recovered.  I perceived 
Moift  Tonnerre,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  crashes  of  thunder,  and  at  a 
mJment  which  I supposed  would  be  my  last,  that  I planted  upon  this  cele- 
brated mountain  the  eagle  of  Napoleon  joined  to  that  of  Alexander.  I was 
carried  away  for  some  time  longer  by  gusts  of  wind ; but  fortunately  some 
peasants  came  to  my  assistance  at  the  moment  that  the  anchor  hooked  in 
a tree.  They  took  hold  of  the  cords  which  hung  from  the  balloon,  and 
landed  me  in  a forest  upon  the  side  of  a mountain,  at  half  past  five  in  the 
morning,  seven  hours  after  my  departure,  and  more  than  100  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Paris.  They  took  me  to  Clausen,  in  the  canton  of  Waldfishbach, 
and  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre.  M.  Cesar,  a man  of  information,  and 
mayor  of  the  neighbouring  town,  came  and  offered  me  every  assistance  in 
his  power,  and,  at  my  request,  drew  up  a narrative,  of  which  he  gave  me 
a copy.  1 was  splendidly  entertained  the  next  day  at  Deux  Ponts  by  a 
society  of  Friends  of  the  Arts,  consisting  of  publick  functionaries,  the  of- 
» ficers  of  the  1 2th  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  and  of  the  members  of  the  lodge 
of  freemasons. 

G.^rnerin. 


LAI’EAXD  MANNERS  AND  COURTSHIP.  • 

I'o  the  r.dilor  oj'thc  Jdtemni  Panorama, 

Sir, 

IT  appears  to  me  that  the  Panorama  entera*nto  the  spirit  of  Pope’s 
famous  adage : 

Tlie  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man  ; 

for  I have  perused  in  it,  with  great  pleasure,  those  accounts  which  it  has 
presented  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  different  nations. 

Certainly,  mankind  is  so  far  of  one  family,  that  the  same  passions,  de- 
sires, and  aversions,  which  mark  the  disposition  of  the  hrinan  mind,  in  one 
country,  are  equally  vigorous  and  active  in  others.  If  we  analyse  the  heart 
beneath  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find  it  influenced  by  th^e  same  sentiments 
and  affections  as  bene'Jth  the  frozen  pole.  There  seem  to  be  some  which 
are  innate  and  attached  to  it,  as  naturally  as  the  qualities  of  certain  animals 
are  attached  to  them.  Fidelity  is  the  character  of  the  dog,  wherever  he  is 
taken  under  human  protection  ; and  intelligence  is  the  character  of  the  horse, 
wherever  the  horse  is  attended  tb. 

I have  been  lately  reading  colonel  Skioldebrand’s  Travels  to  the  North 
Cape,  from  which  I lately  extracted  a few  thoughts,  that  you  favourea  by 
insertion.  Some  of  the  portraits  of  men  and  manners  which  it  offers,  I 
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now  transmit,  for  your  decision.  The  north  produces  men  of  stout  projKU'- 
tions,  and  answerable  bodily  powers.  It  also  produces  women  ofathletick 
frame,  pleasing-  rtfanners,  and  virtuous  carriage.  The  sensibilities  of  the 
sex,  which  are  never  lust  on  observers  ; the  frank  yet  correct  deportment 
which  ahvays  meets  with  applause,  and  sometimes  with  admiration  ; the 
cheerful  gavety  which  well  knows  where  to  stop,  and  to  maintain  its  privi- 
lege of  repulse  are  as  w'ell  known,  under  the  Arctick  circle,  as  among  our 
own  amiable  and  modest  females.  As  an  instance,  I beg  leave  to  introdu^V 
to  you  the  colonel’s  account  of  Christina  of  Kolara. 

“ At  Kolara,  a village  situated  on  the  island  of  Yllessari,  (Swedish) 
miles  from  Kengis,  20^  miles  beyond  Tornea,  one  of  those  young  lasses, 
who  had  visited  us  in  our  tent  at  Kengis,  was  ther?(“aod  saluted  us  very 
politely.  We  learned  afterwards,  that  her  mother,  the  widow  of  a, ’’icli 
settler,  was  proprietress  of  the  place.  ^ ' 

“ Christina  of  Kolara  was  a young  beauty,  of  a fair  complexion,  ant>of 
Amazonian  proportions  : and  we  soon  perceived  that  her  bodily  strength 
was  fully  correspondent  to  her  size.  She  was  fond  of  playfulness  to  a cer- 
tain point  ; but  she  repulsed  the  smallest  excess,  with  astonishing  vehe- 
mence ; and  never  failed  to  celebrate  her  victory  by  bursts  of  laughter.  In 
the  morning  I bathed  in  water  of  the  heat  of  60”,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  attended  by  her  ; for  such  is  the  custom,  when  a stranger  desires 
a bath,  the  handsomest  girl  of  the  village  waits  on  him.  Christina,  lightly 
habited,  was  charming,  and  performed  her  office  with  a grace,  and  easy 
deportment,  which  heiglitened  her  charms.  We  quitted  the  village  directly 
afterwards,  at  half  past  nine  o’clock.  Christina  had  dressed  herself  ex- 
tremely neatly,  took  a small  parcel  which  belonged  to  us,  under  pretext  of 
carrying  it  to  the  river’s  side,  whe>-e  we  were  to  embark  at  half  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  village.  She  followed  us  sportively,  and  amusing  her-  c 
self  with  the  effect  of  her  charms.  Biu  at  the  moment  of  our  departure, 
changing  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  she  took  her  leave  with  ac- 
cents and  looks  replete  with  sweetness.  As  we  increased  our  distance  from 
the  shore,  we  saw  the  reflection  of  Christina  with  her  light  hair,  and  her 
scarlet  bonnet,  in  the  watery  mirror.  She  dropped  us  a graceful  little 
courtesy,  and  disappeared : but  I acknowledge,  that  I fancied  I still  saw  her, 
thougVi  she  was  no  longer  there.”  P.  66. 

Neither  do  the  frozen  zone,  perpetual  snows,  and  a half  year’s  winter, 
deprive  the  sex  of  that  coquetry  in  which  some  of  them  indulge.  They 
like  to  see  and  to  be  see»,  to  be  admired,  to  attract  notice,  to  gaze  and  be 
gazed  on.  “ The  Laplanders,”  says  the  colonel,  “ are  the  greatest  gossips  in 
the  world.  They  talk  all  day  long  and  we  may  suppose,  that  if  this  be 
the  character  of  the  men,  the  women  are  not  famous  for  silence.  They 
talk,  and  they  like  to  be  talked  to.  I doubt  not  but  what  this  is  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Nature  has  wise  purposes  to  answer  by  every  ciuality  which  is 
truly  natural,  an*',  has  not  been  sophisticated  by  circumstances  in  which  art 
unhappily  predominates.  Take  the  portrait  of  a Lapland  lass. 

On  our  way,  I Amused  myself  with  remarking  the  young  Lapland  girl, 
who  gave  herself  all  the  airs  of  the  most  finished  ^taquette  ; and  who  was 
incessantly  occupied  in  ogling  through  a twig  of  birch  which  she  carried  in 
her  hand  for  tlie  purpose  of  driving  away  the  flies.  Sometimes,  without 
being  pursued,  she  seemed  to  be  running  away ; but  with  a slowness  which 
left  full  exercise  for  the  hope  of  coming  up  with  her.  Eighteen  centuries 
ago,  Virgil  w rote : 

Et  fiigit  ad  salices,  el  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

*The  difference  between  the  demeanour  of  tiffs  girl,  and  that  of  the  frolick- 
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som^:  but  virtuous  Christina  of  KolOTa,  was  the  same  as  is  generally 
observed  between  the  manners  of  the  Laplanders  and  that  of  the  Westro- 
bothnians.” 

We  find  that  wealth  has  powerful  charms,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  among  ourselves.  The  rent  roll  of  an  estate,  the  parch- 
ments, and  all  the  operations  of  lawyers  preparatory  to  a mardage,  are 
nothing  more  than  counterparts  to  the  estimated  number  of  raindeer, 
«[g^eces  of  silver,  and  other  paraphernalia  at  which  the  Laplanders  value 
their  daughters.  The  manner  of  providing  a fortune  for  those  daughters, 
with  the  hospitality  which  detains  the  newly  married  pair  a twelvemonth 
in  the  paternal  dwelling,  during  which  time  a great  increase  of  riches  may 
take  place,  is  des^WIng  of  attention.  As  to  the  assumed  reluctance  of  the 
brid|,  it  is  a law  of  the  sex,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
places,  among  nations  the  most  savage,  and  the  most  refined,  though  it 
doife  not,  on  all  occasions,  require  main  force  to  drag  a bride  to  church, 
among  civilized  and  polite  people. 

“ The  marriages  of  the  Laplanders  are  conducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  parents  of  a young  man  choose  a spouse  for  him,  and  on  these 
occasions  riches  are  considered  as  the  only  merit<  The  father,  followed  by 
his  near  kindred,  leads  him,  whether  with  his  will,  or  against  it,  to  the 
tent  where  the  young  woman  resides  whom  he  has  fixed  on  for  a daughter 
in  law,  and  begins  by  offering  brandy  to  her  father.  If  he  refuses  to  drink, 
the  whole  is  over ; but  if  he  accepts  the  liquor,  the  proposition  is  made, 
together  with  the  price  which  is  intended  to  be  paid.  This  usually  con- 
sists in  so  many  raindeer,  and  pieces  of  silver,  &c.  During  this  treaty,  the 
young  man  is  bound  by  decorum  to  remain  out  of  the  hut,  where  he  em- 
ploys himself  in  cleaving  wood,  or  rendering  some  other  service  to  the 
» family  of  his  future  spouse.  At  length  he  obtains  permission  to  offer  her 
some  of  the  provisions  which  he  has  brought  with  him.  At  first,  she 
declines  them,  as  in  duty  bound  ; but  at  length  she  comes  out  of  her  tent, 
and  the  young  man  follows  her.  If  she  then  accepts  his  presents,  it  is  a 
mark  of  her  consent.  Often,  the  negotiation  lasts  during  some  years  ; 
because  it  is  a settled  custom,  that  every  visit  which  the  youth  makes  to 
his  expected  father  in  law,  he  should  bring  brandy  with  him.  And  as  the 
Laplanders  are  fond  of  t*^s  spirit,  the  fathers  sometimes  prolong  t>;ir  en- 
joyments, by  retarding  those  of  the  young  folks.  When  going  to  visit  his 
mistress,  the  lover  amuses  himself  by  singing  verses,  which  he  composes 
on  his  way,  and  which  express  his  impatience  behold  the  object  of  his 
affections,  especially,  if  it  happens  that  the  choice  of  his  parents  has  coin- 
cided with  his  own  inclination.  The  melody  is  a wild  strain,  derived  from 
his  fancy.  If  the  marriage  does  not  take  place,  the  quantity  of  brandy, 
which  has  been  drunk  during  fhe  negotiation,  must  be  returned  in  full  ; 
but,  if  the  agreement  is  completed,  the  price  fixed  on  is  immediately  paid 
to  the  father  of  the  bride.  On  the  wedding  day,  the  lyide  resists,  with 
all  her  might,  the  proposed  expedition  to  the  church,  and  force  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  her  to  it.  The  wedding  dresses  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
for  holydays.  A silve|  crown  attached  to  the  hair ; several  ribands  which 
flow  over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  back ; and  a rose  of  ribands  on  the 
bosom,  are  the  only  additional  ornaments.  At  the  return  from  church, 
the  bride’s  father  gives  a repast,  which  is  composed  in  part  of  provisions 
brought  by  the  guests.  The  son  in  law  lives  the  first  year  with  the  father 
of  his  wife  ; after  which  his  own  father  fetches  him  away,  with  his  wife, 
and  all  his  property,  which  consists  mostly  in  a herd  of  raindeer.  *The 
custom  is,  that  on  the  birth  of  a daughter,  her  father  .selecfs  a couple  of 
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raindeer  as  her  property,  and  whatever  increase  these  may  have  beJong 
to  her  of  right,  till  she  quits  her  father’s  house.  These  two  deer,  if  fortu- 
nate, may  increase  to  a numerous  troop  to  which  the  father  adds,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  When  his  daughter  leaves  him,  he  also  presents  her 
with  kitchen  utensils,  silver  goblets,  spoons,  &c.  All  her  kindred,  also, 
who  have  received  presents  from  the  bride,  are  bound  to  return  equiva- 
lent on  this  occasion.  In  short,  the  young  couple  now  procure  a tent,  and 
commence  housekeeping  for  themselves. 

“ Conjugal  fidelity  is  as  scrupulously  observed  in  Lapland,  as  in  any  coun- 
try of  Europe  ; and  what  has  been  reported  of  a community  of  women, 
has  been  the  mere  offspring  of  invention,  or  mad**  up  by  some  traveller 
who  has  formed  his  opinion  of  the  whole  nation  from*¥Re  conduct  of  some 
profligate  individuals.  The  chiklren  are  brought  up  to  labour,  aitf,'  are 
taught  what  may  be  useful  in  theif  future  life.” 

Such  are  the  incidents  of  a Lapland  courtship  and  marriage.  Vhe 
colonel  tells  us  that  he  could  not  recover  any  of  the  tender  efl’usions  which 
the  Laplanders  are  understood  to  compose  en  Jiassant.  They  are,  per- 
hai>6,  lost,  dispersed  in  air,  or  having  answered  their  purpose,  are  forgot- 
ten. A song  composed  by  a Finland  peasant  girl,  has  so  much  nature 
and  peculiarity  in  it,  that  I have  attempted  to  present  it  in  an  English 
dress. 


ABSENCE. 

Ah  would  my  true  love  ljut  appear  ! 

My  well  known  friend,  for  ever  dear ! 

My  kisses  soon  should  meet  his  lip, 

Thoug'h  wolves’  black  blood  did  from  it  drip. 
How  would  I clasp  bis  hand  in  mine, 

Though  serpents  did  his  wrist  entwine  ! 

Hast  thou  no  skill,  thou  passing  wind, 

No  tongue  to  tell  my  love  my  mind. 

To  show  my  thoughts,  how  true  they  be. 

And  bring  bis  kind  returns  to  me  ? 

I would  renounce  the  Curb’s  fare. 

The  dresses  gay  his  daughters  wear  ; 

Rather  than  from  my  lover  part  j 
He  whom  I strove  with  honest  art 
% To  snare,  when  summpr  shot  it.s  flpjpc, 

' And  during  winter’s  frost  to  t,tme.* 

^uph  fire  the  simplicities  of  Finland  aflection  and  poetry 


Hermit. 
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CURIOUS  SPECIMEN  OF  COURTSHIP  AT  MADRAS  BY  PUBLICK  ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  hyperbolical  compliments  of  the  Orientals  have  long  been  no- 
torious among  tlL'e  cold  blooded  nations  of  Europe.  That  which  would 
be  stared  at  as  bombast,  among  us,  passes  current  in  India,  as  every  day 
phraseology,  We  may  smile  at  the  language  of  passion,  in  that  torrid 
region,  but  we  caution  against  the  adoption  of  its  raR't,  amid  the  cool  glades 
and  perpetual  verdure  of  the  British  islands. 

We  should  be  glad,  also,  to  know  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  natives, 
whether  Hindoos,  or  IMussulmen,  on  a people  which  differs  so  essentially 
from  them  in  the  article  of  marriage,  and  its  preliminaries.  What  do  they 
thiryi  of  European  courtship  ? What  can  they  think  of  an  advertisement 
like  the  following,  copied  from  the  front  page  of  the  Madras  Gazette 
of  May  :J3,  1807  Fancy  beholds  some  good  old  Pundit,  taking  up  this 
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paper,  to  look  for  publick  news,  and  ca^in^  Ids  eye,  in  the  first  place,  on, 
this  address — then  lifting;  his  hands  in  wonderment  at  the  strange  vagaries 
of  this  indescribable  nation,  which  the  inscrutable  destiny  of  the  Cali-yug 
had  established  as  his  governours  ! 


“ O Hama  ! O Chrishna  f O Bhavani  ! O Saramavgala  ! 
How  supei-iour  are  the  genuine  sons  of  HindoostaH  !” 


Advertisemejit. 


A.  U.  M. 


To  that  lady  on  whom  nature  has  been  lavish  in  her  gifts,  whose  amiable 
person  and  beauteous  form  receive  redoubled  lustre  from  the  infinitely 
more  estimable  endowments  of  a truly  noble  and  generous  soul.  To  her, 
whose  personal  a^Rmplishments  are  embellished  and  adorned  with  a dis- 
posif^an  of  mind  that  is  loveliness  intermingled  with  real  dignity. — And  to 
her,  *vhose  every  talent  leads  to  fortune,  teaches  her  to  know  its  value, 
onl/  as  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  affixes  her  in  that  sphere  of  being,  whose 
every  movement  discovers  and  places  her  above  it. — You  will  perhaps  con- 
clude, noble  fair,  that  the  youth  whose  mind  searches  after  and  aspires  to 
an  alliance  of  this  nature,  will  regard  wealth  and  rank  as  but  of  secondary 
consideration.  If  so,  madam,  your  inference  is  pronounced  right,  is  just. 
The  native  grandeur  of  your  soul,  and  its  favour  (with  that  of  his  God)  will 
ever  be  his  first  and  great  concern  to  deserve.  Do  not,  therefore,  consider 
this  as  held  forth  in  idle  sport,  or  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  the 
most  honourable  ; for  every  information  respecting  the  gentleman  will  be 
made  known,  on  application,  through  whatever  channel  she  will  do  him 
the  honour  to  adopt,  and  that  in  a manner  frank  and  unreserved.  His  mi- 
niature will  not  be  denied.  ' He  trusts  and  doubts  not  from  her  character, 
but  she  will  be  ecjually  ingenuous  on  her  part.  He  also  begs  that  mere 
* punctilios,  or  a too  nice  notion  of  female  delicacy,  will  not  cause  her  to  re- 
main silent  to  this  publick  call;  but  that  (as  may  be  expected)  she  will 
show  herself  above  the  generality  of  the  sex,  neither  (as  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  with  a mind  thus  endowed,  amiable  and  liberal)  persuade  herself  that 
she  is  not  the  one  he  is  in  quest  of ; that  she  can  make  but  a pitiful  com- 
parison with  a character  of  such  perfection,  as  he  would  be  most  ready  to 
tell  such,  she  certainly  must ! — The  gentleman,  rather  than  say  any  thing 
of  himself,  will  refer  the  lady  to  whomsoever  she  will  please  to  nJTne,  as 
it  may  better  become  such  to  speak  on  the  subject.  All  unmeaning  ap- 
plications, &c.  will  be  treated  with  marked  contempt. — The  lady  may  ad- 
dress her  letter  to  the  gentleman  himself,  sealing  and  directing  it  to  be 
left  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  A stranger  begs  leave  to  say,  the  gentleman 
is  handsome  in  person,  unexceptionable  in  mind,  and  a man  of  birth  and 
fortune. 


AjYECDOTES. 

WHEN  Foote  \v|s  tried  in  Dublin  for  the  libel  upon  George  Falken- 
er,  the  printer  (whom  he  had  dramatized  as  Peter  Paragraph)  the  late 
judge  Robinson  was  one  of  the  bench.  This  was  an  old,  crabbed,  peevish 
gentleman,  wore  a wig  of  a singular  shape,  and  had  his  forehead  very 
much  broke  out  in  blotches,  which  (when  in  an  ill  temper)  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  picking  off,  and  throwing  down  upon  the  clerks,  atiornies,  &c. 
beneath  the  bench.  Shortly  after  his  trial,  Foote  appeared  upon  the  silage 
as  Justice  Midas,  with  a costume,  wig,  and  countenance  so  exactly  that 
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of  the  judge,  and  with  the  blotches,  which  he  picked  and  distributed  with 
gestures  so  perfectly  according  to  the  model,  that  the  whole  audience,  by 
most  of  whom  he  was  known  (especially  in  the  gallery)  were  convulsed 
Avith  laughter,  many  crying  out,  Robinson  ! Robinson  ! 

Some  gentlemen  (of  whom  sir  Jonah  Barrington,  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court  in  Ireland,  Avas  one)  surveying  the  ruins  of  an  old  cathedral,  ai^ 
attending  minutely  to  all  the  technical,  descriptive  expressions,  an  ind^ 
vidual  of  the  party  begged  to  be  told  distinctly  what  was  the  nave  of  a 
church:  “Oh!”  replied  sir  Jonah,  “that’s  the  incumbent!'*  A beneficed 
clergyman,  on  being  told  the  above  anecdote,  ob^'*rved,  that  sir  Jonah 
bad  given  a key  [K]  to  the  question. 

Dominique  de  Vic,  governour  of  Amiens,  of  Calais,  and  vice  ad^iiral 
of  France,  always  made  particular  inquiry,  in  whatever  place  he  comma\id- 
ed,  for  the  merchants  and  artificers  of  reputable  character,  and  on  being  in- 
formed Avho  they  Avere,  and  Avhere  they  lived,  he  Avould  visit  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  request  them  to  dine  with  him.  Of  this  amiable 
man,  history  relates  these  two  affecting  anecdotes. 

In  the  year  1586,  he  lost  the  calf  of  his  right  leg  by  a gun-shot;  and 
though  the  part  was  Avell  cured,  yet  he  could  not  attempt  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, without  experiencing  the  most  excruciating  pain  in  his  wounded  leg, 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  retired  to  Guyenne.  He  had  lived  there  about 
three  years,  when  he  Avas  informed  of  the  death  of  Henry  the  third,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  Henry  the  fourth,  and  the  great  need  in  which  he 
stood  of  all  his  good  servants.  He  directly  had  his  leg  cut  off ; sold  part 
of  his  estates ; entered  into  the  king’s  service  once  more  ; and  rendered 
him  the  most  signal  service  at  the  battle  of  Ivri. 

Two  days  after  this  great-  prince  was  assassinated,  De  Vic,  going  through 
the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  and  seeing  the  spot  on  which  this  horrid  murder 
Avas  committed,  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  died  next  morning. 


DKYDEN  AND  TONSON. 

When  Dryden  had  finished  his  translation  of  Virgil,  after  some  delibe- 
ration Vilh  himself,  he  sent  the  MS.  to  Jacob  Trnson,  requiring  for  it  a 
certain  sum,  which  he  mentioned  in  a note.  Tonson  Avas  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing the  Avork,  but  meanly  Avished  to  avail  himself  of  Dryden’s  neces- 
sities, which,  at  that  timd?  were  particularly  urgent.  He  therefore  informed 
Dryden,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  so  much  for  it  as  he  demanded. 
In  answer  to  this,  Dryden  sent  the  three  folio Aving  lines  to  Tonson,  whom 
they  Avere  meant  to  describe  : 


• With  leering  look,  bull-faced,  and  freckled  fair. 

With  two  left  legs,  with  Judas’-coloui-ed  hair, 

A(.,d  frowzy  pores  that  taint  the  ambient  air. 

When  they  were  delivered  to  Tonson,  he  asked  if  Mr.  Dryden  had  said  any 
thing  more.  “ Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  bearer,  he  tsaid  : “ Tell  the  dog,  that 
he  who  Avrote  these  lines  Avill  write  more  like  them.’^';  Tonson  immediately 
paid  the  money  Avhich  Dryden  had  at  first  demanded  for  his  Virgil. 


THE  PRETENDER  AND  A POOR  GENTLEMAN. 

A poor  gentleman,  avIio  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  whose 
huni, unity  had  led  him  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  Charles,  being  appre- 
hended before  a court  of  justice,  Avas  asked  how  he  dared  to  assist  the 
king’s  greatest  enemy,  and  why,  having  always  appeared  to  be  a loyal 
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subject,  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  pretenHer,  and  claim  the  reward  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  offered  by  government  for  his  person  ? “ I only  gave  him,” 
replied  the  prisoner,  “ what  nature  seemed  to  require — a night’s  lodging 
and  a humble  repast.  And  who  among  my  judges,  though  poor  as  I am, 
would  have  sought  to  acquire  riches,  by  violating  the  right^^  hospitality, 
in  order  to  earn  the  price  of  blood  ?”  The  court  Avas  filled  with  confusion 
and  amazement  at  the  simple  eloquence  of  this  untutored  orator.  The  suit 
^^s  dismissed,  and  the  prisoner  set  free.  So  much  stronger  an  impression 
does  fellow-feeling  and  a sense  of  natural  equity  make  on  the  human  breast, 
than  the  dictates  of  political  law,  though  enforced  by  the  greatest  rewards, 
or  the  severest  pums^jl^ts. 


1 DR.  EDWARD  YOUNG. 

Dr.  Young  was  remarkable  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
auAiors,  and  had  as  great  a veneration  for  ^schylus,  as  parson  Adams  in 
Joseph  Andrews.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the  gentleman  from  whom 
Fielding  derived  the  idea  of  parson  Adams,  and  whose  character  he  so 
Avell  delineates.  Dr.  Young  was  chaplain  to  a regiment  which  served  in  the 
war  in  Flanders.  One  fine  summer’s  evening,  he  indulged  himself  in  his 
love  of  a solitary  walk.  Whatever  was  the  object  of  the  doctor’s  medita- 
tions, whether  the  beauties  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  surrounding  land- 
scape engaged  his  attention,  or  some  passage  in  his  favourite  iEschylus  occur- 
red to  his  memory,  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  so  absorbed  in  thought,  that 
he  proceeded  in  his  walk  till  he  unconsciously  arrived  in  the  enemy’s  camp. 
The  repetition  of  qui  va  la  ? from  the  soldiers,  with  difficulty  brought  him 
to  a recollection  of  himself.  The  officer  who  commanded,  finding  that  the 
doctor  had  strayed  thither  in  the  undesigning  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and 
* perceiving  in  his  prisoner  an  innate  goodness  which  commanded  his  re- 
spect, very  politely  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  to  pursue  his  contemplations 
back  again. 


jSIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

The  Crisis,  which  was  published  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  January  19,  1T14, 
was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  a scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and 
Steele  expelled  the  hous  !>  In  his  defence,  in  the  house  of  commons^  Steele 
confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  Crisis,  and  read  the  paragraphs  com- 
plained of  by  the  house,  with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction  with 
which  he  abjured  the  pretender.  However,  thr®  days  after,  he  took  am- 
ple revenge  on  the  Harleys  and  Foleys,  who  were  his  principal  opponents, 
and  whom  he  lashed  under  the  name  of  the  crabtrees  and  brickdusts,  in  the 
eleventh  number  of  The  Lover.  It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Minshull,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Lechmere,  bishop  Hoadley,  and  Mr.  Addison,  were  all  concerned  with 
Steele  in  the  composition,  revisal,  and  correction  of  the  Crisis. 

ANECDOTE  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

The  day  after  his  majestic  arrived  att  Southwell,  walking  about  the  tOAvn, 
as  it  Avas  his  practice  9b  do,  he  went  into  the  shop  off  one  James  Lee,  a fa- 
natical shoemaker.  Finding  his  person  was  not  known,  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Crispin,  and  in  the  end  was  measured-for  a pair  off  shoes.  Lee 
had  no  sooner  taken  his  majestie’s  foot  into  his  hand  to  measure  him,  than 
eyeing  him  very  attentively,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a panick,  and  would 
not  go  on.  The  king,  surprised  att  his  behaviour,  pressed  him  to  proceed; 
but  Crispin  absolutely  refused,  saying,  he  tvas  the  customer  himself  had 
been  warned  eff  in  his  sleep  the  night  before  ; that;  he  was  doomed  to  de- 


struction  ; and  those  would  never _>^iive  who  worked  for  him.  The  forlorn 
monarch,  whose  misfortunes  had  opened  his  minde  to  the  impressions  off  su- 
perstition, uttered  an  ejaculation  expressive  off  hiS  resignation  to  the  will  off 
Providence,  and  retired  to  the  palace,  which  was  the  place  off  his  abode. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  HOLT. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  are  sufficiently  re^- 
markablefor  our  insertion.  s. 

The  law  and  justice  were  never  administered  with  more  effect  than  when 
he  presided  in  the  King’s  Bench,  and  all  their  terrours  sat  on  his  brow.* 
It  happened  that  a poor,  old,  decrepit  creature  was  Jj^rought  before  him  as  a 
sinner  of  great  magnitude.  “ What  is  her  crime  ?”  ‘•'^‘V'Klchcraft.”  “ How 
is  it  proved?”  “ She  uses  a spell.”  “ Let  me  see  it?”  A scrap  of  pa-ch- 
ment  was  handed  to  him.  “ How  came  you  by  this?’’  “ A young  gentle- 
man, my  lord,  gave  it  me,  to  cure  my  daughter’s  ague.”  “ Did  it  cire 
her  ?”  “ O yes,  my  lord,  and  many  others.”  “ I am  glad  of  it.  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  when  I was  young  and  thoughtless,  and  out  of  money,  I,  and 
some  companions  as  unthinking  as  myself,  went  to  this  woman’s  house, 
then  a publick  one.  W e had  no  money  to  pay  our  reckoning.  I bit  upon  a 
stratagem  to  get  off  scot  free.  On  seeing  her  daughter  ill,  I pretended  I 
had  a spell  to  cure  her.  I wrote  the  classick  line  you  see  : so  that  if  any 
one  is  punishable  it  is  1,  not  the  poor  woman  the  prisoner.”  She  was  acquit- 
ted by  the  jury,  and  rewarded  by  the  chief  justice. 

MARSHAL  WADE. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Marshal  Wade  in  related  in  Nobles’s  Biogra- 
phical History  of  England.  The  figure  of  Time  on  this  general’s  monument, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  no  ybrc/c/cX:,  which  circumstance  is  explained 
by  a fault  of  this  officer,  who  did  not  “ take  Time  by  the  forelock”  when 
employed  in  Scotland  to  suppress  the  rising  rebellion  of  1745. 

Marshal  W ade  was  greatly  attached  to  gaming,  and  not  very  nice  in  the 
company  he  gamed  with.  Once,  when  at  play,  he  missed  a very  valuable 
gold  snuffbox,  richly  set  with  diamonds.  Enraged,  he  swore  no  man  should 
leave  the  room  until  it  was  found  ; and  insisted  upon  an  intmediate 
searchtk  A gentleman,  who  sat  on  his  right,  dije,ssed  as  an  officer,  with 
clothes  much  worn,  and  who,  with  great  humility,  had  asked  and  obtained 

* In  the  Banbury  cause,  he  told  the  house  of  peers,  that  they  ought  to  respect  the 
law  which  had  made  them  SI. 'great ; presiding  over  which,  he  should  disregai-d  any 
of  their  decisions.  He  would  not  even  condescend  to  give  them  a reason  for  his  con- 
duct. In  the  same  manner  he  set  the  commons  .at  deli.ance.  They  sent  to  demand 
reasons.  He  gave  none.  The  speaker  and  a select  number  of  the  house  went  in  per- 
son to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  His  answer  was  : “ 1 sit  here  to  administer  jus- 
tice. If  you  had  tlie  whole  liouse  of  commons  in  your  belly,  I should  disregard  you; 
and  if  you  do  not  immediately  retire,  I will  commit  you,  Mr.  Spe.aker,  and  those 
with  you.  Where  tht/e  is  a right,”  said  he,  “ there  is  a remedj'.”  When  it  was  urged, 
that  no  inj\iry  could  be  done  by  a returning  officer  refusing  a legal  vote,  against  the 
sense  of  the  other  judges,  he  directed  a satisfaction  to  be  given.  Neither  his  com- 
peers, nor  the  houses  of  pai-liament  separ.atcly,  could  beiii',  or  even  both  of  them 
collectively,  intimidate  him.  His  invincible  courage  was  eqhallcd  only  by  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity.  Queen  Anne  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  that  the 
acrimony  between  the  two  houses  might  cease.  A mob  assembling  before  a trepan, 
house,  in  llolborn,  the  guards  were  called  out.  “ Suppose,”  said  he,  “ the  populace 
will  not  disperse  ; what  will  you  do  ?”  “ Fire  on  them,”  repliedan  officer,  “ as  we  have 
orders.'”  “ Have  you  so ! Then  take  notice,  that  if  one  man  is  killed,  and  you  are 
triedv^efore  me,  I will  take  care  that  every  soldier  of  youi"  party  is  hanged.”  Assem- 
bling his  tipstaves,  and  a few  constables,  he  went  to  the  mob  .and  explained  to  them 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduct : at  the  same  time  promising  that  justice  .should  be 
done  against  the  “ crimps.”  The  multitude  dispersed. 
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permission,  four  or  five  times,  to  go 'His  shilling  with  the  marshal,  with 
great  vehemence  declared,  upon  the  honour  of  a soldier,  that  he  had  not 
the  box,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  it;  but  that  he  would  die  rather  than  be 
searched.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  retire  to  the  nes^|oom  and  defend 
his  honour  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  marshal,  who^^bre  had  his 
suspicions,  was  now  confirmed  in  them  ; and,  as  the  sword  was  to  be  re- 
ted to,  instantly  prepared  for  the  attack  ; but  to  his  confusion,  in  draw- 
g,  he  felt  the  box  in  a secret  pocket.  Stung  with  remorse  at  having 
wounded  the  honour  of  a soldier,  he  said,  as  he  hastily  left  the  room  : 
“ Sir,  I here,  with  great  reason,  ask  your  pardon,  and  hope  to  find  it 
granted,  by  yout^rg^pjasting  with  me,  and  hereafter  ranking  me  amongst 
your  friends.”  flRreakfast,  the  Marshal  said : “ Why,  sir,  could  you  re- 
fuslbeing  searched  ?”  “ Because,  Marshal,  being  upon  half  pay,  and  friend- 
less* I am  obliged  to  husband  every  penny.  I had,  that  day,  little  appe- 
titl ; and  as  I could  not  eat  what  I had  paid  for,  nor  afford  to  loose  it,  the 
leg  and  wing  of  a fowl,  with  a manchet,  were  then  wrapped  up  in  a piece 
of  paper  in  my  pocket.  The’idea  of  these  being  found  there,  appeared  ten 
times  more  terrible  than  fighting  the  room  round.”  “ Enough,  my  dear 
boy,  you  have  said  enough  ! Your  name.  Let  us  dine  at  Sweet’s  to  mor- 
row. We  must  prevent  your  being  subjected  again  to  such  a dilemma.” 

At  Sweet’s,  the  marshal  presented  him  with  a captain’s  commission,  and 
a purse  of  guineas  to  enable  him  to  join  the  regiment.  This  exactly  ex- 
plains Wade’s  character.  It  does  him  honour.  The  poor  officer,  though 
evidently  fond  of  fowl,  was,  it  is  still  more  evident,  not  “ chicken  hearted.” 
By  such  extraordinary  accidents  does  merit  gain  what  it  otherwise  ought  to 
have  obtained.  — — — 


HENRY  FIELDING. 

* Fielding  being  one  day  in  the  shop  of  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  in 
conversation  tvith  some  others,  he  was  observing,  that  though  he  allowed 
Scotchmen  a good  deal  of  acumen  and  learning,  they  had  little  or  no  hu- 
mour, and  were  besides  very  credulous.  This  being  denied  by  one  of  the 
party,  Fielding  betted  him  a guinea  he  would  tell  Andrew  Millar,  who  had 
just  at  that  time  stepped  into  the  back  parlour,  a story  that  no  man  would 
believe  but  himself.  The  wager  being  accepted,  and  Millar  returned  to 
his  shop,  Fielding  very  gyavely  asked  his  advice  about  setting  up  Ercoach. 
Millar,  who  knew  his  circumstances,  at  once  exclaimed  against  the  extra- 
vagance and  folly  of  it.  “ Nay,  but,”  said  Fielding,  “ you  don’t  know  how 
I intend  to  manage.  This  coach  shall  be  readout  my  office  door,  every 
morning,  at  a certain  hour,  to  carry  the  people  who  are  brought  before  me 
as  a police  magistrate,  to  their  several  destinations.  Now,  as  I have,  upon 
an  average,  five  thousand  people  brought  before  me  in  a year,  take  the  cal- 
culation only  at  two  shillings  a head,  that  will  produce  500A  a year;  which 
will  give  me  the  convenience  and  eclat  of  a coach,  and  put  300/.  a year  in 
my  pocket.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  scheme  ?”  'h 

Millar  seemed  astonished  for  a while.  At  last,  breaking  out  into  a pas- 
sion, he  exclaimed,  it  was  the  silliest,  maddest  scheme  he  ever  heard 
of : that  he  not  only  tiould  expose  himself  to  the  world,  but  would  likewise 
run  the  risk  of  catching  all  kinds  of  those  disorders  which  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds were  subject  to.  “ Well,  Andrew,”  replied  Fielding,  “ I shall 
consider  of  what  you  say  ; in  the  mean  time,”  looking  at  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  betted  with  very  significantly,  “ please  to  hand  me  over  a 
guinea,  which  I believe  you  will  acknowledge  I have  won.”  The  j)ther 
admitted  the  wager  won,  gave  Fielding  his  guinea,  and  they  all  enjoyed  the 

— ISugh  at  Millars  expense. 
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THE  SIV ALLOW. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

THE  g'orse  is  yellow  on  the  heath, 

The  banks  with  speedwell  flowers  are 

The  oaks  are  budding  ; and  beneath. 

The  hawthorn  soon  will  bear  the  wreath. 
The  silver  wreath  of  May. 

The  welcome  guest  of  settled  spring, 

The  swallow  too  is  come  at  last ; 

Just  at  sunset,  when  thrushes  sing, 

I saw  her  dash  with  rapid  wing. 

And  hailed  her  as  she  passed. 

Come,  summer  visitant,  attach 

To  my  reed  roof  your  nest  of  clay. 

And  let  my  ear  your  musick  catch 
Low  twittering  underneath  the  thatch 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day. 

As  fables  teU,  an  Indian  sage. 

The  Hindostani  woods  among. 

Could,  in  his  desert  hermitage. 

As  if  ’twere  marked  in  written  page. 
Translate  the  wild  bird’s  song. 

I wish  I did  his  power  possess. 

That  I might  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  tliee. 
What  our  vain  systems  only  guess. 

And  k^hsw  from  what  wide  wilderness 
You  came  across  the  sea. 

I would  a.  little  while  restrain 

Your  rapid  wing,  that  I m^.-^^lit  hear 
Whether  on  clouds  that  bring  the  rain. 
You  sailed  above  the  western  main. 

The  wind  your  charioteer. 

In  Africk,  does  the  sultry  gale 

Through. spicy  bower  and  palmy  grove. 
Bear  the  repeated  cuckoo’s  tale  i 
Dwells  there  a timeycthe  wandering  rail. 

Or  the  itinerant  dove  ? 

Were  you  in  Asia  ? O relate. 

If  there  your  fabled  sister’s  woes 
She  seemed  in  sorrow  to  narrate  ; 

Or  sings  she  but  to  celebrate 
Her  nuptials  with  the  rose  ?' 

I would  inquire  how  journeying  long. 

The  vast  and  pathless  ocean  o’er, 

Y'ou  jjly  again  those  pinions  strong,'" 

And  come  to  build  anew  among 
The  scenes  vouleft  before  ; 


But  if,  as  cokt’^r  breezes  blow, 
Prophetick  of 'tRt:  “vraning  j'ear. 

You  hide,  tho’  none  know  when  or  Ijcw, 
In  the  cliff’s  excavated  brow,  (i-i 
And  linger  torpid  here  ; 

Thus  lost  to  life,  what  favouring  dream. 
Bide,  you  to  happier  hours  awake  , 

And  tells,  that  dancing  in  the  beam. 

The  light  gnat  hovers  o’er  the  stream. 
The  Mayfly  on  the  lake  ? 

Or  if,  by  instinct  taught  to  know 
Approaching  dearth  of  insect  food  ; 

To  isles  and  willowy  aits  you  go. 

And  crowding  on  the  pliant  bough. 

Sink  in  the  dimpling  flood : 

How  learn  ye,  while  the  cold  waves  boom 
Y our  deep  and  ousy  couch  above. 

The  time  when  flowers  of  promise  bloom, 
And  call  you  from  your  transient  tomb. 
To  light,  and  life,  and  love  ? 

Alas  ! how  little  can  be  known. 

Her  sacred  veil  where  Nature  draws. 
Let  baffled  Science  humbly  own. 

Her  mysteries  understood  alone. 

By  Him  who  gives  her  laws. 


rOOR  BARLEY  CORJ\'. 

FROM  Farley’s  Bristol  journal. 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  the  ge- 
nial virtues  of  our  old  English  beverage, 
likely  soon  to  be  known  rather  by  memo- 
ry than  taste,  was  written  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  and  has  probably  remained 
in  MS.  to  this  day. 

WHEN  the  chill  north-east  blows. 

And  winter  tells  a heavy  tale. 

When  pies,  and^/laws,  and  doobs,and  crows 

Do  sit,  to  curse  the  frost  and  snows. 

Then  give  me  ale. 

Ale,  that  the  absent  battle  fights. 

And  forms  the  march  o’  the  Sw'’edish 
drum. 

Disputes  the  prince’s  laws  and  rights. 

What’s  gone  and  past  tells  mortal  wights, 
And  what’s  to  come. 
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Ale,  that  the  ploug-hman’s  heart  upleaps. 
And  equals  it  to  tyrants’  thrones. 

That  wipes  the  eye  tliat  ever  weeps. 

And  lulls  in  soft  and  easy  sleeps. 

The  tired  bones. 

Ale,  that  securely  climbs  the  tops 
Of  cedars  tall  and  lofty  towers. 

When  giddy  grapes  and  creeping  hops 
holden  up  with  poles  and  props. 

For  lack  of  powers  ; 

When  the  Septentrion  seas  are  froze. 

By  Boreas  his  biting  gale, 

To  keep  unpinched^^^JMiW^n’s  nose. 
And  save  uiirot  the^^mual’s  toes, 

^ Oh  ! give  me  ale. 

Grancfthild  to  Ceres,  Barley’s  daughter, 
VKne’s  emulous  neighbour,  if  but  stale. 
Ennobling  all  the  nj-mphs  of  water. 

And  filling  each  man’s  heart  with  laughter. 
Hah ! give  me  ale. 

LINE.S, 

Occasioned  by  a lady’s  being  offended  at 
her  lover’s  mentioning’  that,  in  general, 
women,  were  inclined  to  loquacity. 
ILL-NATURED  wits,  conceited,  vain. 

To  thoughts  sarcastick  give  the  rein. 

On  lovely  women’s  tongue  : 

Poor  shallow  things,  whose  tuneless  souls, 
Seraphick  musick  ne’er  controls. 

By  angels  sweetly  sung. 

*What  if  the  cheek  of  rose.ate  hue. 

And  fine  dark  sparkling  e3’es  I view. 

And  shape  b}'  beauty  made; 

And  mind  with  wisdom  amply  blest. 
Could  these  give  rapture  to  my  breast. 

If — dumb  my  charming  maid  ? 


Ke  let  her  talk  the  ll\’e-long  day. 

Or  wisely  grave,  or  sweetly  gay. 

Oh ! let  her  tongue  but  move  : 

Joy  will  pervade  my  inmost  soul. 
Rapture’s  deep  tide  me  roll. 

And  melt  my  breast  t^^^. 

In  rapt’rous  strains  let  poets  sing. 

Of  the  wild  choral  laj’s  in  spring. 

The  lark  and  lin)ret’s  song  ; 

Faint  are  the  pleasures  they  inspire, 

5Iv  fair  one’s  prattle  I require 
To  charm  me  all  day  long. 

Aside  the  fire  e’en  dog  and  cat 
In  their  own  way  enjoy  some  chat ; 

One  purs,  the  other  barks  ; 

Why  then  should  man  with  lordly  sway. 
On  women’s  thngues  embargo  lay  ? 

Fie,  fie,  conceited  sparks  ? 

Vain  ye  ma\’  be  of  sense  profound. 

And  say,  with  folly  they  abound — 

But,  can  j e talk  so  well  ? 

Loud  is  your  speech,  as  cataracts  deep. 
Or  night  gales  hoarse  from  rocky  steep. 
Or  dull  ill  omened  knell : 

Whilst  lovely  woman’s  accents  glide 
Smooth  as  the  sti'eum’s  unruffled  tide. 
Melodious  as  a rill ; 

Care  flies  at  her  mellifluous  voice  ; 

Ye  cjTiicks  ! can  I then  rejoice 
If  her  sweet  tongue  lies  still  ? 

How  deaf  to  musick,  dead  to  taste. 

Are  tliose  who  ’midst  such  pleasures  chaste 
Unjoyous  ever  sit! 

To  forests  drear  let  them  be  sent, 

And  ever  kept  in  banishment. 

Till  they  regain  their  wit. 


DEATHS,  ^ 

WITH  BRIEF  CHARACTERISTICKS. 

Drowned  by  shipwreck,  off  Memel,  Colonel  Pollen,  only  son  of  the  Rev, 
George  Pollen,  of  Little  Bookham,  in  Surrey.  He  was  in  the  3*10  year  of  his 
age,  and,  possessing  a fine  and  vigorous  understanding,  highly  improved 
by  education,  and  by  his  extensive  travels,  there  is  no  dou|>t,  if  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  (as  he  was  attempting  to  do  when  this  dreadful 
accident  put  a period  to  all  his  hopes)  he  would  have  prdved  a distinguish- 
ed ornament  to  it.  In/l  796,  on  his  coming  of  age,  he  opposed  the  inte- 
rest of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  representation  of  the  populous  bo- 
rough of  Leominster,  which  he  carried  by  a majority  of  one.  He  after- 
wards raised  a regiment  of  fencibles  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  service 
of  government,  and  attended  with  it  on  its  being  ordered  to  Halifax,  ia 
Nova  Scotia  ; bi^t  for  several  years  he  has  been  constantly  travelling  on 
the  continent.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  oi*sir 
Charles  Gascoigne  (sister  to  the  countess  of  Haddington,  now  married  to 
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Mr.  Dalrymple)  who  was  with  )/^\\  when  the  wreck  took  place,  but  who 
appears  to  be  happily  saved. 

At  Elynhill,  Staffordshire,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  John  Brother- 
ton,  labourer, ^r-.tive  of  the  parish  of  Cullybackey,  Ireland.  During  eigh- 
teen years/^  . his  youth,  he  served  his  country  in  the  grenadier  company 
of  the  37th  regiment,  and  fought  with  that  corps  in  the  battle  of  Minden. 
Boldness  and  intrepidity  strongly  marked  the  countenance  of  Brotherton- 
There  was  something  noble  in  his  whole  appearance.  An  anecdote  ilib»~; 
trative  of  the  care  of  Divine  Providence,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  this 
account.  Immediately  on  his  leaving  his  native  cottage  to  enter  the  army, 
Brotherton  took  with  him  a small  Bible,  determit^^J^o  n^ke  it  the  constant 
companion  of  his  marches.  Previous  to  an  engagSblfciAi  he  put  the  book 
upon  his  breast,  between  his  coat  and  waist-coat,  a practice  to  which  hmonce 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  life.  In  an  action  fought  in  Germany,^  .vhile' 
the  37th  regiment  was  engaged  in  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  he  re- 
ceived a thrust  from  a bayonet  directed  against  his  breast ; the  point  of  the 
weapon,  after  piercing  his  belt  and  coat,  passed  through  the  cover  of  the 
Bible,  and  perforated  52  of  the  leaves.  This  book  now  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  his  brothers.  , 

In  October  1807,  at  his  residence  in  Maryland,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Banneker,  a black  man,  and  immediately  descended  from 
African  parents.  He  was  remarked  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  by 
his  correct  and  gentle  manners,  and  known  among  scientifick  men  as  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer.  In  early  life,  his  acquirements  were  con- 
fined to  the  common  elements  of  instruction  ; but  afterwards,  assisted  by 
such  books  as  chance  threw  in  his  humble  path,  and  guided  by  his  genius 
alone,  he  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Mingling  the  calm  pursuits  of  science  with  the  active  occupations  ofc 
husbandry  on  his  own  lands,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study  and  con- 
templation. To  no  reading  was  he  more  attached  than  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Mr.  B.  was  the  calculator  of  an  Ephemeris,  adapted  to  and 
published  for  many  years  in  Maryland,  and  the  adjacent  states.  At  his 
decease  he  bequeathed  his  library  and  several  manuscript  tracts  on  his  fa- 
vourke  studies  to  a friend,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  lay  before  the  publick  such 
of  th^-latter  as  may  be  found  worthy  of  its  attenl^^n,  and  thus  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  memory  of  this  modest  and  interesting  child  of  Africa. 
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IlECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Hopkins  & Earle,  Philadelphia, 

SELECT  SPEECHES,  Forensick  and  Parj^amentary ; with  prefa- 
tory Remarks,  by  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society,  Edinburgh — Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, &c.  &c.  5 vols.  8vo. 

The  Gospel  Plan,  or  a Systematical  Treatise  on  the  Leading  Doctrines 
of  Salvation.  Intended  to  encourage  sinners  to  believe  in  Christ ; and  to 
diritt  believers  how  to  obtain  the  comforts  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  make 
progress  in  a life  of  religion.  By  William  C.  Davis. 
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By  C,  iS!"  A,  Conrad^S^^.  PhiladelfiMa^ 

The  Columbiad,  a poem,  by  Joel  Barl^.  In  2 vols.  price 
The  American  Register,  or  General  Repository  of  History,  Politicks, 
and  Science;  part  1,  for  1808,  price  S3.  25  per  volume-^, 

An  Address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the^H^ty  and  jus- 
tice of  Restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce;  with  reflectionson  Foreign 
T^de  in  general,  and  the  future  prospects  of  America.  Price  50  cents. 

View  of  the  Rights  and  Wrongs,  Power  and  Policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll.  Price  75  cents. 

The  American  Artillerist’s  Companion,  or  Elements  of  Artillery,  No.  5. 
By  Louis  de  Toiisard^J^ce  §2. 

P,  Farrand,  Isf  Co.  Philaddfihia, 

RYiorts  of  Cases,  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  vol. 
I.  pa'fts  1st  and  2d.  By  Horace  Binney. 

• By  James  Humfihreys,  Philadel^diia^ 

A second  edition,  with  corrections  and  improvements  from  the  last  Lon- 
don edition  of  the  conversations  on  Chymistry. 


By  James  P,  Parke,  Philadelfihia — Refmblished, 

A Portraiture  of  Quakerism  ; taken  from  a view  of  the  moral  education, 
discipline,  peculiar  customs,  religious  principles,  political  and  civil  econo- 
my, and  character  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  A.  M. 
In  3 vols.  duodecimo,  289,  312,  and  328.  pp.  The  second  American,  from 
the  second  London  Edition.  Price  §3.  bound  in  sheep. 

The  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality,  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; with  preliminary  and  occasional  observations.  By  Henry  Tuke.  1 vol. 
duodecimo,  168  pp.  First  American  from  the  York  edition.  Price  75  cents 
in  sheep. 

The  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Accomplishment  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  the  British  parliament.  By  Thomas  Clark- 
son, A.  M.  2 vols.  duodecimo,  456  and  468  pp.  The  first  American,  from 
the  London  edition,  with  illustrative  engravings.  Price  S3,  in  sheep. 

By  Isaac  Riley,  A'’ew  York, 

The  Lovers  of  Lavendee,  or.  Revolutionary  Tyranny.  From  the  French 
of  M.  Gosse. 

By  Alsoft,  Brannan  if  Alsofi,  A'civ  York,  ^ 

A Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Noah  Webster,  Esq. 

The  Times ; a poem,  addressed  to  the  inhfflltants  of  New  England, 
and  the  state  of  New  York,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
Anti-Commercial  System  of  the  National  Administration.  By  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  jun. 

Re/mblished — Romantick  Tales,  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  author  of  the  Monk, 
Castle  Spectre,  Adelgitha,  &c.  &c.  In  2 vols.  Price  §2.  50  bound. 

At  J/’e’ii)  York,  • 

Reports  of  Cases,  argued  and  determined  in  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature, and  in  the  couijt  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and  the  coiTection  of 
errours,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  By  William  Johnson,  counsellor  at 
law.  Vol.  3. 


By  J.  Cushing,  Boston, — Refiublished, 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  with  Practical  Inferences,  &c.  By 
John  Burns. 

Debates  in  the  Convention  of  Massachussetts,  on  the  adoption  o#the 
Federal  Constitution. 
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Particulars  respecting  the  Triajf^ondemnation,  and  Execution  of  Major 
Campbell,  for  killing  in  a duel  Captain  Boyd — with  his  and  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
Letters  on  that  occasion,  and  her  Memorial  to  the  king,  petitioning  the  life 
of  her  husbandly - > 


By  William  Fessenden^  Brattleborough^  Vert. 
SteAvart’s  Philosophy.  Price  ^2.  25. 

Webster’s  Spelling  Book.  Copy  Right. 


By  Hastings.,  Etheridge  iV  Bliss,  Boston — Refjublished, 

A neat  pocket  edition  of  Blair’s  Lectures  on  Rhetorick,  abridged  for 
schools.  Price  §9.  per  dozen,  and  Q7  1-2  cents  ^jingle.  Also,  a beautiful 
edition  of  Mason  on  Self  Knowledge,  price  75  c^«r^^  jle,  and  gS.  per 
dozen,  with  an  edition  of  Greek  Notes. 

Saurin’s  Select  Sermons.  Price  Igl.  Allen’s  Alarm  to  Uncon vertec(.3in- 
ners,  price  87  1-2  cents.  t 

Dodd’idge’s  Family  Expositor,  in  six  vols.  Svo.  ^16.  50,  bound  and  let- 
tered, and  Si 9 50  calf,  elegant. 


By  Thomas  and  Whi/ifde,  JVewbicryport, 

The  Military  Companion  ; being  a System  of  Company  Discipline, 
founded  on  the  Regulations  of  Baron  Steuben,  late  major  general  and  in- 
spector general  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Containing  the  manual 
exercise,  facings,  steps,  turnings,  wheelings,  miscellaneous  evolutions, 
and  firings.  Together  with  the  duty  of  officers  and  privates.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  the  militia.  Second  edition,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments, and  illustrated  with  handsome  copper-plates  of  company  evolutions. 
Copy  right. 

A compendious  History  of  Ncav  England,  designed  for  schools  and  pri- 
vate families.  By  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.  and  Elijah  Parish,  D.  D.  orna- 
mented with  a neat  map  of  New  England.  Second  edition,  with  improve- 
ments by  the  authors.  Copy  right. 

Republished  — Solitude,  considered  with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the 
Mind  and  the  Heart.  Written  originally  in  German,  by  M.  Zimmerman, 
aulick  counsellor  and  physician  to  his  Britannick  Majesty  at  Hanover.  Tran- 
slated from  the  French  of  J.  B.  Mercier. 

Leuers  to  a Young  Lady,  on  a Course  of  English  Poetry.  By  J.  Aikin, 
M.  D. 

The  Village  Curate,  a poem.  By  J.  Hurdis,  B D.  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxftlrd.  Second  American  edition. 

Female  Quixotism  ; exhibited  in  the  romantick  opinions  and  extravagant 
adventures  of  Dorcasina  Sheldon.  Two  volumes  complete  in  one.  Second 
edition.  Copy  right. 

A compendious  System  of  Universal  Geography,  designed  for  schools. 
Compiled  from  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  European  and  American 
travellers,  voyagt*rs  and  geographers.  By  Elijah  Parish,  D.  D.  Minister 
of  Byfield,  Massachussetts. 

The  Centaur  not  Fabulous.  In  six  Letters  to  a^^Friend,  on  the  Life  in 
Vogue.  By  Edward  Young,  D.  D.  author  of  NighV  Thoughts,  See.  See. 

Doth  he  not  speak  parables. — Ezek. 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thomas  L,  Plowman,  Philadelphia, 

Proposes  to  republish  by  subscription,  Arrowsmiths’s  Map  of  the  World, 
on  ^ globular  projection  ; containing  all  the  new  discoveries  to  the  present 
time,  and  exhibiting  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  all  the  empires,  king* 
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doms,  and  states  in  the  world,  witK^l^tracks  of  the  most  distinguished 
navigators,  carefully  collected  from  the  Best  charts,  maps,  voyages,  See. 
extant,  and  regulated  by  Captain  Cook’s  accurate  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions. Size  6 feet  by  3.  Price  §10. 

P.  S/liras,  Philadelphia, 

To  publish  by  subscription.  The  Family  Dentist.  To  contain  200  or  250 
^€avo  pages.  Price  §1  25. 

^ James  Humphreys,  Philadelphia, 

To  republish  Harriott’s  Struggles  through  Life.  2 vols.U2mo. 

William  Gj^^don,  Esq,  Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

To  publish  ai^Bjl^^^lection  of  Forms  of  Conveyancing,  interspersed 
with  suitable  Observations,  useful  to  those  wishing  to  acquire  a correct* 
knowledge  of  that  science. 


• Zadock  Cramer,  Pittsburgh, 

To  publish  by  subscription,  A Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  United 
States,  by  Joseph  Scott. 

5.  Hailing,  A,  M.  Rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Wilmington,  JV.  C. 

To  publish.  The  Messiah,  in  English  blank  verse;  an  epic  poem, 
written  originally  in  the  German  language,  by  Mr.  Klopstock,  so  justly 
celebrated  by  the  Literati  of  Europe,  as  “ the  Milton  of  Germany  who 
is  considered'  as  having  completed  what  that  favourite  son  of  the  British 
Muse  had  left  unfinished. 


Alsop,  Brannan,  and  Alsop,  Kew  York, 

To  publish  a new  and  original  work,  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Augustus  B. 
Woodward,  chief  justice  of  the  territory  of  Michigan. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS.  ' 

A Practical  Treatise  of  Powers.  By  Edward  Burtenshaw  Sugden,  Esq. 
of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  barrister  at  law.  Royal  octavo,  price  19s.  in  boards. 

Practical  Observations  on  Insanity  ; in  which  some  suggestions  are  of- 
fered towards  an  improved  mode  of  treating  diseases  of  the  mind,  and 
some  rules  proposed  which  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to  a more  hun^ne  and 
successful  method  of  cuae.  To  which  are  subjoined,  Remarks  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  as  connected  with  diseased  intellect.  Second  edition,  en- 
larged. By  Joseph  Mason  Cox,  M.  D.  Fish  Ponds,  near  Bristol.  Octavo, 
price  6s.  in  boards.  ^ 

Observations  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  and  Ophthalmia  Purulenta, 
as  it  has  appeared  in  England.  By  William  Thomas,  member  of  the  Roy- 
al College  of  Surgeons,  and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  11th  royal  veteran 
battalion.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Humulus  Lupulus  of  Linnxus,  or  Hop  ; commenced 
from  the  year  1801,  with  an  account  of  its  use  in  Gout,%nd  other  diseases, 
with  cases,  and  communications  from  physicians ; to  which  there  is  added, 
the  method  of  obtaini^  the  extract  and  tincture,  and  other  particulars.  By 
A.  Freake,  Apotheca.^  Tottenham-court-road.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Modern  Medicine  ; containing  a brief  exposition  of  the  principal  dis- 
coveries and  doctrines  that  have  occasioned  the  recent  advancement  of 
Medical  Philosophy ; with  Strictures  on  the  present  state  of  Medical  Prac- 
tice ; and  an  inquiry  how  far  the  principles  of  the  Healing  Art  may  become 
the  subjects  of  unprofessional  research.  • j 

“ Media,  quodammodo  inter  diversas  sententias.” — Celsus. 

By  David  Uwins,  M.  D.  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
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London,  and  author  of  the  medicaj<^acies  in  Dr.  Gregory’s  Encyclopedia. 

In  1 vol.  octavo,  price  6s.  in  boaras. 

A Dictionary  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Chymistry ; with  its  applica- 
tion to  the  artsa'? ! manufactures,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  ; including  throughout  the  latest  discoveries,  and  the  pre- 

sent state  or  knowledge  on  the  subjects.  By  William  Nicholson.  'N'V^th 
plates  and  numerous  tables,  in  1 voU  octavo,  price  21s.  in  boards. 

The  Complete  Works  of  John  Dryden,  now  first  collected ; illustrat^t»—’ 
with  notes,  historical,  critical^  and  explanatory,  and  a life  of  the  author. 

By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion, 

&c  Embellished  with  a portrait,  Sec.  in  18  vcj^^emy  8vo.  price  9 gui- 
neas, and  on  royal  paper  12  guineas,  boards. 

The  Resurrection,  a Poem.  By  John  Stewart,  Esq.  1 vol.  foolscap  ^vo. 


price  7s.  extra  boards. 

Steevens’s  Lectures  on  Heads,  with  additions,  by  Mr.  Pilon.  To  whi..h 
is  added  an  Essay  on  Satire.  With  24  caricatures,  by  Woodward,  price 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  manures  most  advantageously  applicable  to  the  various  sorts  of 
soils,  and  the  causes  of  their  beneficial  effects  in  each  particular  instance. 

Idoneus  Patrs,  sit  Utilis  Agris.  Juv.  Sat.  14. 


By  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.  author  of  the  Elements 
of  Mineralogy,  8cc. 

Chesterfield  Travestie;  or  School  for  Modern  Manners.  Dedicated  to 
Gsesrge  Coleman  the  younger,  Esq. 

1 he  times  are  out  of  joint.  O cursed  spite  ! 

That  ever  I was  born  to  set  them  right. 

Sliakspearc. 

The  better  sort  should  have  before  ’em 

A grace,  a manner,  a decorum  ! Butler. 

In  one  volume  small  octavo,  embellished  with  ten  caricature  engravings 
by  Rowlandson,  from  drawings  by  Woodward,  price  only  4s.  plain,  or  6s. 
coloured. 

Relicks  of  Robert  Burns ; consisting  chiefly  of  Original  Letters,  Poems, 
and  Critical  Observations  on  Scottish  Songs.  Collected  and  published  by 
R.  H.  Gromek,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

Universal  Biography  ; containing  a copious  act^ount,  critical  and  histo- 
rical, of  the  life  and  character,  labours  and  actions  of  eminent  persons, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  conditions  and  professions ; arranged  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  abridged  froik.'  the  larger  work  in  quarto.  By  J.  Lempriere, 
D.  D. — In  1 large  vol.  8vo.  Price  16s.  in  boards. 

Letters  from  the  late  William  Warburton,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
to  the  late  R.  Hurd,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Worcester  ; from  the  year  1749  to 
1776,  left  for  publication  by  the  late  Bishop  Hurd  ; with  the  title  of  “ Let- 
ters from  a late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends and  with  the 
following  entry  on«,a  page  of  one  of  the  five  port-folios  containing  the  ori- 
ginals. 

“ These  letters  give  so  true  a picture  of  the  writer’s  character,  and  are, 
besides,  so  worthy  of  him  in  all  respects  (I  mean,  if  Vhe  reader  can  forgive 
the  playfulness  of  his  wit  in  some  instances,  and  the  partiality  of  his  friend- 
ship in  many  more)  that,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  I would  have  them 
published  after  my  death,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  them, 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Worcester  Infirmary.— —R.  Worcester.” 

Scriptural  Dialogues,  or  Dialogpies  between  a Pilgrim  and  Adam,  Noah 
and  Simeon  Cleophas ; Containing  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
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Jews,  to  their  dispersion  at  the  deilriSi^^  of  Jerusalem  : with  which  are 
connected  some  of  the  most  remafkable^^ents  in  profane  history  ; extract- 
ed from  the  best  and  most  ancient  authors-  Originally  translated  from  the 
Dutch.  A new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  correctw^^Li  1 vol.  octavo, 
price  8s.  in  boards. 

Scriptural  Illustrations  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  th^Church  of 
E^land,  with  a practical  comment  upon  each  article ; affectionately  in- 

nded  to  promote  religious  peace  and  unity.  By  Samuel  Wix,  A.  M. 
Rector  of  Inworth,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Loss,  London.  1 vol.  octavo,  price  8s. 

A Complete  Syste^^^Geography,  ancient  and  modern.  By  James  Play- 
fair, D.  D.  Prini^BWrTlie  United  College,  St.  Andrews.  % 

^^lume  II.  containing  a Geographical  and  Topographical  Description  oil 
the'lunited  Provinces,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
inj[  sheet  maps,  elegantly  engraved,  viz.  the  World,  according  to  the  an- 
cients, Gallia  Antiqua,  Plispania,  Britannia,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  Provinces. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Chy- 
mistry,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  students  and  young  persons.  By 
George  Gregory,  D.  D.  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  Sac.  late  vicar  of 
West-Ham  ; domestick  chaplain  tb  the  lord  bishop  of  Landaff,  and  author 
of  the  Economy  of  Nature,  Stc.  &c.  Two  vols.  12mo.  illustrated  by  35 
superiour  engravings,  price  1 Is.  in  boards,  and  I5s.  bound  and  lettered. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Telescope;  or,  a Display  of  the  Wonders  of  the 
Heavens  and  of  the  System  of  the  Universe  ; written  in  a familiar  and 
popular  manner,  adapted  particularly  to  the  perusal  of  young  persons;  and 
especially  calculated  to  promote  and  simplify  the  study  of  Astronomy  to 
persons  of  all  ages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  large  copperplates,  on  a 
plan  entirely  new,  price  5s. 

The  Poems  of  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey ; with  those  of  Thomas 
W yatt,  and  the  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  uncertain  authors.  With  a preface, 
notes,  and  illustrations.  By  George  Frederick  Nott,  D.  D.  sub-preceptor 
and  chaplain  to  her  royal  highness  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Memoirs  of  Maria,  Countess  D’Alva  ; being  neither  novel  nor  romance, 
but  appertaining  to  both.^  Interspersed  with  Historick  Facts  and  ^omick 
Incidents  ; in  the  course  of  which  are  introduced,  Fragments  and  Circum- 
stances, not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  events  of  this  distracted  age,  and 
to  the  measui'es  of  the  fore-sighted  defenders  a^our  holy  faith.  By  Pris- 
cilla Parlante.  Two  volumes,  8vo.  embellished  with  copperplate  engravings, 
price  11.  Is.  in  boards. 

Old  Nick’s  Pocket  Book;  or  Hints  for  “ a right  Pedantique  ande  Man- 
gleinge”  Publication,  to  be  called  “ My  Pocket  Book.”  By  Himself.  Hand- 
somely printed  in  foolscap  8yo.  and  hot  pressed,  price  4s.  in  extra  boards, 
embellished  with  a large  caricature  print,  by  an  eminent |irtisU  * 

PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Southey  has  been  employed  eight  years  on  a History  of  Portugal, 
arranged  under  three  different  heads  : Portugal,  Portuguese  Asia,  and  Bra- 
zil- Each  part  in  itself  forms  a complete  whole,  and  has  no  other  connexion 
than  that  of  relating  to  the  same  people.  The  History  of  Brazil  is  the 
last  in  chronological  order  ; but  as  publick  curiosity  is  now  particularly 
directed  towards  that  country,  the  author  intends  to  put  it  to  press  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  a novel  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled  John  de  Lancas- 
ter. It  is  the  work  which  he  announces  in  his  ‘ Memoirs,’  in  the  follow- 
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ing  words  : ‘ I have  also  planned,  ai^l^^^^^reat  part  finished  one  more  noveJ, 
upon  which  I have  bestowed  mu^  time  md  care,  anxious  to  leave  some- 
thing behind  me,  which  may  instruct  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  idler ; some- 
thing which  gr|mty-inay  read  without  contempt,  and  modesty^  without  a ■ 
blush  ; a fancy,  that  may  prove  I have  not  quite  exhausted  my  ca- 

pacity to  a^mise,  nor  quite  abandoned  my  endeavours  to  instruct  ’ 

The  late  lamented  Dr.  Gregory,  left  an  invaluable  legacy  to  the  liteimy 
world,  and  to  the  rising  generation,  in  a work  which  he  had  finished  but  . 
week  previous  to  his  death,  and  part  of  the  manuscript  of  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  It  consists  of  a Series  of  Letters  to  his  son,  on  Taste, 
Literature,  and  Criticism.  Perhaps  a more  corr^^idea  cannot  be  given  of 
it,  than  in  the  words  of  the  author,  contained  in  a I^fe"«;zr?.is  publisher,  on 
its  completion  ; he  there  remarked  : “ that  this  work  contained  the  result 
'of  the  observations  of  his  whole  life,  on  every  subject  of  taste  and  literatl-  re  ; 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  opinion  of  its  merits,  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  republick  of  letters  would  in  a great  degree  depend  on  it.”  The 
work  is  printing  in  two  volumes,  corresponding  with  the  Lectures  of  the 
same  author,  on  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  handsomely  printed,  in  5 vols.  8vo.  with  a por- 
trait of  Mr.  Pitt,  from  an  original  picture.  The  History  of  the  Political  Life 
of  the  late  right  honourable  V/illiam  Pitt.  By  John  Gifford,  Esq. 

A new  edition  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  preparing  for 
publication.  The  task  of  collation  and  criticism  will  be  executed  with  the 
editor’s  greatest  industry  and  best  judgment ; and  ample  recourse  will  be 
had  to  the  MS.  notes  of  the  late  Dr.  Farmer,  written  in  the  folio  edition  of 
the  author,  of  which  the  editor  is  in  possession. 

Dr.  Thomas  Jameson,  resident  physician  Carlton  House,  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  in  an  octavo  volume.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  of  the  | 
Human  Body  at  the  different  Ages:  containing  a concise  history  of  the  na- 
tural and  morbid  state  of  the  organs,  and  the  causes  of  the  general  mortality 
in  each  period  of  life. 

Two  more  volumes  of  Espriella’s  Letters  from  England,  and  a new  edi- 
tion of  the  former  vclumes,  will  appear  in  a few  weeks. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  has  just  completed  his  edition  of  the  Whole  Works 
of  BiaCjop  Hall,  in  10  vols.  8vo.  and  has  also  published  separate  editions  of 
the  Bishop’s  Contemplations,  in  2 vols.  of  his  ^Devotional  Writings,  in 
1 vol.  of  his  Practical  Works,  in  2 vols.  and  of  his  Divine  Right  of  Epis- 
copacy, in  1 vol.  - 

The  first  folio  edition  m Shakspeare,  published  in  1623,  is  considered  by 
the  commentators  of  this  great  author  as  by  far  the  most  authentick  and 
valuable  ; but  it  has  long  been  so  scarce  and  high  priced  (a  copy  being 
worth  thirty  or  forty  pounds)  that  but  very  few  persons  can  have  access  to 
it.  The  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
literary  eminence,  have  suggested  the  utility  of  its  being  reprinted  ; and  in 
consequence,  a copy  of  this  edition  has  been  a considerable  time  preparing, 
and  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
ensure  its  fidelity  : during  the  time  it  has  been  in  hal^|l,  the  printer  and  edi- 
tor have  had  the  use  of  three  copies  of  the  original,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  gentlemen  deeply  versed  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare.  It  is 
printed  in  the  common  type  of  the  present  day,  but  in  arrangement,  spell- 
ing, and  punctuation,  is  literally  and  scrupulously,  page  for  page,  through- 
out the  volume,  an  exact  copy  of  the  edition  of  1 623,  with  all  its  peculiarities, 
not  Ef  word  being  added,  altered,  or  omitted. 
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FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 

Journey  from  Madras  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore,  Canafa,  and  Malabar,  &c. 

By  Francis  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

{^Resumed  from  page  90.] 

WE  have  already  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness,  the  general  con- 
tents of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  volumes,  and  have  given  extracts  that  manifest 
the  diligence  and  attention  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment. It  might  be  thought,  that  Dr.  B.  had  already  described  a 
tribe  of  men  the  lowest  on  the  scale  of  human  nature.  But  the  following 
appears  to  be  still  lower  than  that  we  transcribed  in  our  former  article. 
We  the  rather  add  the  following  account,  because  the  popular  idea  of  In- 
» dia  is,  that  of  a region  “ all  gold  and  bounty,”  replete  with  wealth,  and 
luxuries,  abundant  in  all  enjoyments,  and  the  very  seat  of  gain,  both  mer- 
cantile and  political.  India  has  certainly  been  highly  peopled  during  many 
ages.  The  country  is  fertile,  and  in  general  is  capable  of  cultivation  ; yet 
the  human  race  does  not  more  than  maintain  itself  against  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  forest ; and  whenever,  by  adverse  incidents,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  diminished,  the  beasts  resume  their  dominion,  and  sjpport 
their  establishments.  Thc»naintenance  of  this  balance  offers  no  unworthy 
subject  of  contemplation  to  an  inquisitive  mind.  How  is  it,  that  the  lord 
of  the  creation  tolerates  such  adversaries  as  ^enhants,  tigers,  and  pan- 
thers : and  why  does  he  not,  by  extermination,  iro  himself  of  these  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  intruders  ? Perhaps  Providence  knows  a reason  for 
this,  that  man  has  not  discerned,  all-wise  as  he  fancies  himself ; and  is, 
on  this,  as  on  innumerable  other  occasions, 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  [ Garuda-giri\  there  are  many  sheep,  but  few  black 
cattle.  The  shepherds  and  their  families  live  with  their  flock  f The  men  wrap 
themselves  in  a blanket,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air  among  the  sheep.  The  women 
and  children  sleep  under  hemispherical  baskets  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  wrought 
with  leaves  so  as  to  turn  tl*  rain.  At  one  side  a small  hole  is  left  open,  through 
which  the  poor  creatures  cim  creep,  and  this  is  always  turned  to  leeward,  there  being 
nothing  to  cover  it.  I have  not  in  any  other  country  seen  a habitation  so  very 
wretched.  Vol.  III.  p.  383. 

Other  tribes  (and  there  appear  to  be  many  such)  are  little  better  off  in 
the  world  Some  of  them  will  form  our  introduction  to  several  particulars 
which  we  have  collected  from  sundry  places,  in  reference  to  the  feiticity^of 
the  tiger  and  the  elephant. 

The  Goalas  are  herdsmen,  and  shut  up  their  cattle  in  folds,  which  are  strongly 
fortified  with  thorny  bushes',' to  defend  the  cattle  from  tigers  These  Goalas  remove 
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fD  different  places  for  pasture.  Dw/j^  IheVvhole  time  that  they  are  absent  they 
never  sleep  in  a hut ; but,  wrappett  up  in  th^r  blankets,  and  accompanied  by  their 
dogs,  they  lie  down  amon^paieir  cattle  within  the  folds,  where  all  night  they  burn 
fires  to  keep  awav.^'  ir  tigers.  This,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient,  and  these 
ferocious  anim*^  sbmetimes  break  through  the  fence,  and  kill  or  wound  the  cattle. 
Vol.  II.  p.  Iffr. 

The  fortifications  at  Priya  Pattana  are  quite  ruinous,  the  late  Sultan  having  Mown 
up  tlie  best  works.  In  the  inner  fort  tliere  are  no  inhabitants,  and  tigers  have  ^i>en 
entire  possession  of  its  I’uins.  A horse  that  strayed  in  a few  nights  ago  was  destroyteif^'" 
and  even  at  midday,  it  is  considered  as  dangerous  for  a solitary  person  to  enter. 

It  was  deemed  imprudent  for  me,  who  was  followed  by  a multitude,  to  enter  any  of 
tlie  temples,  which  serve  the  tigers  as  shelter  from  t.hp  heat  of  the  day,  by  which 
, these  animals  are  much  oppressed.  The  outer  fort  cSl^^^.2.  houses  of  Brah* 

L mans,  who  are  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  at  sunset.  Vornt:  96. 

Of  this  latter  calamity  the  Dr.  gives  a melancholy  instance,  in  p.  4P6. 
Speaking  of  Cancan-hully,  he  describes  the  country  as  having  been'fully 
cultivated,  previous  to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  invasion  : 

The  devastation  was  commenced  by  Tippoo,  who  blew  up  the  works,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  being  useful  to  the  British  ai*my.  After  this  the  Anicul  Polygar 
ravaged  the  country,  colonel  Read  having  invited  him  back  to  his  dominions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accoimts  of  the  Amildar,  this  gentle  Hindoo  has  rendered  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  ai-able  lands  a waste  : and,  from  the  small  number  of  mhabitants,  the 
beasts  of  prey  have  increased  so  much,  that,  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  Sultan’s 
government,  eighty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cancan-hully  were  carried  away  by  tigers 
from  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  These  have  been  since  repaired,  and  the  people 
can  now  sleep  with  safety.  Tippoo  destroyed  the  Hindoo  temple,  which  kind  of  de- 
vastation Avas  one  of  his  favourite  amusements. 

But  the  tiger,  though  the  most  dreadful,  is  not  the  only  scourge  of  In- 
dia. Other  beasts  of  his  genus  partake  of  his  blood-thirsty  disposition,  and 
of  his  powers.  One  of  these  the  Dr.  describes. 

In  the  forenoon  a leopard  was  killed  bj'  the  people  of  the  village,  in  a garden  near 
the  town,  and  brought  to  my  tent  in  great  triumph,  with  every  thing  resembling  a*" 
flag,  and  every  instrument  capable  of  making^  a noise,  that  could  be  collected.  First, 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  belly,  and  then  he  was  driven  to  the  banks  of  a reservoir, 
where  he  stood  at  bay ; and  before  he  was  killed,  v ounded  three  of  the  men  who 
attacked  him  with  spears ; one  of  whom  was  severely  torn.  He  agreed  very  well 
with  the  description  in  Ker’s  translation  of  Linnseus,  and  was  about  four  feet  from 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  He  had  killed  several  oxen,  and  in  this  country, 
it  is  it.[t  unusual  for  leopards  to  attack  even  men.  Although  I have  called  this  animal 
the  leopard,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  it  does  not  dcTer  from  the  panther  of  India ; 
for,  I am  persuaded,  that  we  have  no  larger  spotted  animal  of  the  feline  genus. 
The  Indian  panther  and  leopard,  I consider,  therefoi’e,  as  two  names  for  the  same 
animal.  The  African  pantile . ',  may,  however,  be  different,  as  certainly  is  the  hunt- 
ing leopard  of  India.  Vol.  II.  p.  337. 

Will  it  be  believed,  after  such  afflicting  demonstrations  of  the  tiger’s 
ferocity,  and  that  of  his  fellows,  that  superstition  and  ignorance  could  fan- 
cy the  conversion  of  these  creatures  into  guards,  and  guards  too  of  the  most 
endearing  subjects  of  the  human  affections  ? 

F-took  a very  long  and  fatiguing  walk  to  the  top  of  the  w’estern  hills,  in  order  to 
see  a Cambay,  or  tillage  inhabited  by  Eriligaru.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  so  pre- 
valent in  India,  has  made  it  commonly  reported,  that  these  poor  people  go  abso- 
lutely naked ; sleep  under  trees  without  any  covering ; and  possess  the  power  of 
charming  tigers,  so  as  to  prevent  those  ferocious  anima^t  from  doing  them  any  in- 
jury. My  interpreter,  although  a very  shrewd  man,  gravely  related,  that  the  ErtU- 
garu  women,  when  they  go  into  the  woods  to  collect  roots,  intrust  theh  children  to 
the  care  of  a tiger. 

The  village  that  I visited  contained  seven  or  eight  huts,  with  some  pens  for  their 
goats  ; the  whole  built  round  a square,  in  w'hich  they  burn  a fire  all  night  to  keep 
atvay  tlie- tigers.  The  huts  are  very  small,  but  tolerably  neat,  and  constructed  of 
bamboos  interwoven  like  basket  work,  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay. 

These  people  take  wild  fowl  in  nets ; and  sometimes  kill  the  tiger  in  spring  traps 
loaded  with  stones,  and  baited  with  a kid. 
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The  Di%  mentions  other  triber/to  whTSi  this  power  of  domesticating  the 
tiger  is  attributed,  which  of  course  they  den believe  it  of  their  fel- 
low tribes. 

The  elephant  is  no  less  inimical  to  man,  though  thef^i^^s  to  be  less 
reason  for  it ; as  he  does  not  live  on  flesh,  or  support  his  ot^  life  by  de- 
pr^ng  others  of  their’s.  His  food  is  rice  ; his  drink  is  water  ; yet  is  he 
^^l^ally  flerce  with  the  tiger. 

We  leave  to  the  philosopher  the  explication  of  the  peculiarity  in  the 
“ elephant,”  of  being  “ discontented,”  and  forsaking  his  appropriate  com- 
munity ; together  wi^^ie  circumstance,  that  when  solitary,  he  is  fero- 
cious and  despiiHSjM^^h  easily  frightened  when  in  company.  Hav\ 
such  been  expelled  ; or  have  they  forsaken  the  society’  of  their  fellows  : I 
Arijthere  jacobin  elephants,  among  these  “ half  reasoning”  brutes,  which/ 
diyontented  with  the  present  order  of  things,  attempt  revolutions,  and  arc 
banished  by  the  herd  ? 

The  woods  are  infested  by  wild  elephants,  which  do  much  injury  to  the  crops. 
They  are  particularly  destructive  to  the  sugar  cane  and  palm  gardens ; for  those 
monstrous  creatures  break  down  the  betel-nut  tree  to  get  at  its  cabbage.  The  natives 
. have  not  the  art  of  catching  the  elephant  in  kyddas,  or  folds,  as  is  done  in  Bengal ; 
but  take  them  in  pitfalls,  by  which  only  a few  can  be  procured.  These  are  frequently 
injured  by  the  fall.  Vol.  II.  p.  117. 

At  Hejuru,  I went  into  the  forests  about  three  cosses,  to  a small  tank,  further  than 
which  the  natives  rarely  venture,  and  to  which  they  do  not  go  without  being  much 
alarmed  on  accoimt  of  wild  elephants  In  this  forest  these  animals  are  certainly 
more  numerous,  than  either  in  Chittagong  or  Pegu.  I have  never  seen  any  where  so 
many  traces  of  them.  The  natives,  when  they  meet  an  elephant  in  tlie  day  time,  hide 
themselves  in  the  grass,  or  behind  bushes,  and  the  animal  does  not  search  after  them ; 
but  were  he  to  see  them,  even  at  a distance,  he  would  run  at  them,  and  put  them  to 
t death.  It  is  stragglers  only  fi-om  the  herds,  that,  in  the  day  time,  frequent  the  outer 
parts  of  the  forest.  The  herds,  that  at  night  destroy  the  crops,  retire  with  the  dawn 
of  day  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest ; and  thither  the  natives  do  not  venture,  as  they 
could  not  hide  themselves  from  a number.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  abovementioned 
tank,  there  was  formerly  a village  ; but  that  both  it  and  several  others  on  the  skirt 
of  the  forest  have  lately  been  withdra\vn,  owing  to  an  increased  number  of  ele- 
phants, and  to  tile  smaller  means  of  resistance  which  the  decrease  of  population 
allows.  The  forest  is  free  from  underwood  or  creepers  ; but  the  whole  ground  is 
covered  with  long  grass,  oftem  as  high  as  a man’s  head.  This  makes  walking^ather 
disagreeable  and  (hingerous,'^s  one  is  always  liable  to  stumble  over  rotten  trunks, 
to  rouse  a tiger,  or  to  tread  on  a snake.  These  latter  are  said  to  be  found  of  great 
dimensions,  and  have  been  seen  as  thick  as  the  body  ^^a  middle-sized  man.  Their 
length  does  not  exceed  seven  cubits.  P.  127. 

The  Cad  Curubaru  are  a rude  tribe  of  Kamata,  who  are  exceedingly  poor  and 
wretched.  They  watch  the  fields  at  night,  to  keep  off  elephants  and  wild  hogs.  Their 
manner  of  driving  away  the  elephant  is  by  running  against  him  with  a burning  torch 
made  of  bamboos.  The  animal  sometimes  turns,  and  waits  till  the  Curubaru  comes 
close  up ; but  these  poor  people,  taught  by  experience,  push  boldly  on,’  and  dash 
their  torches  against  the  elephant’s  head,  who  never  fails  to  take  immediate  flight. 
Should  their  courage  fail,  and  should  they  attempt  to  run  away,  4he  elephant  would 
immediately  pursue,  and  put  them  to  death.  The  Curubaru  have  no  means  of  kill- 
ing so  large  an  animal,  and  on  meeting  one  in  the  daytime,  are  as  much  alarmed  as 
any  other  of  the  inhabitant^  These  poor  people  frequently  suffer  from  tigers,  against 
which  their  wretched  huts  are  a poor  defence : and,  when  this  wild  beast  is  urged 
by  hunger,  he  is  regardless  of  their  burning  torches. 

The  Cutari  rice  is  that  most  commonly  cultivated,  as  it  is  less  liable  than  the 
others  to  be  injured  by  the  herds  of  wild  elephants  ; for  these  animals,  though  they 
eat  rice,  do  not  kill  that  kind  when  they  tre.ad  on  it.  P.  333. 

On  strong,  high  trees,  the  guard  has  constructed  two  stages,  to  which,  the  men 
fly  when  they  are  attacked  by  solitary,  discontented,  m.ale  elephants,  who  are  not  t#  be 
driven  away  by  firing  at  them,  imless  the  ball  takes  place  in  some  sensible  part 
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Herds  of  elephants  come  very  fre^ue^ntly  to^drink  at  the  torrent ; but  are  easily 
alarmed,  and  run  away  at  ^yjip.v'lrst  shot.  P.  340. 

The  elephants  are  a.  d- ^aalul  nuisance  to  the  fai’mers,  who  live  near  these  forests, 
and  Ivave  prevenj^f^  anuch  land,  formerly  deserted,  from  being  again  cultivated/-  A 
regular  hunt^^  of  them  would  be  a great  relief,  and  might  be  done  to  advantage,  if 
the  compan^ could  afford  to  purchase  the  elephants. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  great  creatures  only  are  injurits^s 
Animals  of  a lower  class,  if  it  be  allowable  to  place  anthropomorphous  ai 
mals  in  a lower  class,  can  do  as  much  mischief  by  their  numbers,  as  the 
huge  elephant  can  do  by  his  power.  That  they  should  be  protected  in 
their  devastations,  must  be  traced  to  causes  not  cable  by  the  principles 
/bf  natural  history. 

I'  The  monkeys  and  squirrels  are  very  destructive  ; but  it  is  reckoned  criminal  in  kill 
\'^ither  oftliem.  They  are  under  the  immediate  protection  of  tlie  Baseris,  who  af^m- 
ble  round  any  person  guilty  of  this  offence,  and  allow  him  no  rest,  until  he  bestows 
on  the  animal  a funeral,  that  will  cost  him  from  100  to  200  fanams,  according  to  *iihe 
number  of  Daseris  that  have  assembled. 

The  proprietors  of  the  gardens  used  formerly  to  hire  a particular  class  of  men, 
who  took  these  animals  in  nets,  and  then  by  stealth  conveyed  them  into  the  gardens 
of  some  distant  village ; but,  as  the  people  thei’e  had  recoui’se  to  the  same  means, 
all  parties  have  become  tired  of  this  practice.  If  any  person  freed  the  poor  people, 
by  killing  these  mischievous  vermin,  they  would  think  themselves  bound  in  decency 
to  make  a clamour;  but  inwardly  they  would  be  veiy  well  pleased:  and  the  go- 
vernment might  do  it,  by  hiring  men  whose  consciences  would  not  suffer  by 
the  action,  and  who  might  be  repaid  by  a small  tax  on  the  proprietors.  Vol.  II. 
p.  55. 


The  houses  at  J\lail-cotay  are  roofed  with  tiles,  and  have  an  odd  look,  from  being 
entirely  covei-ed  with  thorns.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  monkeys  from  unroofing 
the  houses  ; for  these  mischievous  animals  are  here  very  numerous,  and  to  destroy 
them  is  reckoned  a grievous  sin.  The  very  person  who  applauds  his  Guru  for  having 
ground  the  Janas  [a  set  of  people,  with  Iheir  priests  and  followers,  whom  he  could  ( 
not  convert]  in  an  oil  mill,  will  shudder  with  horrour  at  the  thought  of  a monkey’s 
being  killed. 

What  strange  contradictions  maintain  themslves  in  the  human  mind!—* 

Are  similar  anomalies  restricted  to  India  ? 

A good  hint,  perhaps,  ihay  be  gathered  from  a remark  of  the  Dr’s,  p. 
343.  Speaking  of  the  Coruvga  Munji  MaraiUy  Rottleria  tinctoria.  Roxb. 
he  infcrms  us  that  this  name  signifies  Monkey\s  face-tree^  or  Mimusofis  ; 
for  these  animals  paint  their  faces  red,  by  rubfBng  them  with  the  fruit. 

“ The  natives  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  dying  quality  possessed  by  the  red 
powder  that  covers  the  ; but,  at  different  places  in  Mysore,  I was  told 
that  the  die  was  imported  from  this  part  of  the  country.” — What  are  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  this  die  ? 

That  the  Europeans  in  India  have  taken  advantage  of  similar  sugges- 
tions, and  are  turning  them  to  advantage  in  a commercial  sense,  is  evident 

from  the  following  remarks. This  country  affords  ample  scope  for  the 

spirit  of  speculation. 

At  Bailaru,  I foi&id  two  men  whom  an  officer,  now  stationed  at  Arcot,  employed  in 
rearing  cochineal.  They  have  been  in  this  country  one  year;  have  sent  to  their  em- 
ployer fifteen  mavmls,  have  fifteen  maunds  ready  for  sale,  and  before  the  insects 
have  consumed  all  the  nopals  [cactus]  that  are  near  the  Vnm,  they  expect  to  have 
ten  mawuls  more.  AVhen  this  happens,  they  will  carry  two  men’s  load  of  branches 
filled  with  the  insect,  and  apply  these  to  the  siopals  of  some  other  place,  where  they 
will  remain  until  the  insects  breed,  and  consume  all  the  plants  The  nopals  have 
been  raised  by  the  farmers  as  fences  round  their  gardens,  but  were  sold  by  tlie 
officers  of  the  revenue  for  about  a guinea  and  a half.  The  hedges  will  grow  up  again  ‘ 
in  three  years,  when  it  is  expected  that  some  other  person  rearing  the  insect  will 
come  and  buy  the  plants.  Vol.  III.  p.  399. 

Dr-  B considers  this  plan  as  the  most  rational  o^.any  that  has  been  hither- 
to proposed  for  rearing  the  cochineal  in  India.  Unluckily,  the  insect  is  of 
the  bad  kind  ; and  the  plant  is  the  native  cactus. 
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Among  the  vegetables  of  In^  iT^|hich  we  are  most  interested,  as 
being  most  familiar  to  us,  the  pepper  vnwnmst  be  included.  Its  fruit,  as 
is  well  known,  forms  an  ingredient  of  our  foo^^^^duse  demands  its  fla- 
vour in  sundry  ways  at  our  tables.  The  following  a^Bl^j^f  its  culture  as 
well  in  its  natural,  as  artificial  growth,  may,  therefore,  be^W^table  to  our 
rea^rs. 

.j/tiQ  pepper  plant  [_piper  nijrum]  seems  to  grow  spontaneously  on  the  sides  of 
the  narrow  vallies  in  the  interiour  of  Haiga,  where  the  soil  is  so  rich  and  meist, 
as  to  produce  lofty  trees  close  to  each  other,  by  which  a constant  moisture  is  re- 
tained. In  such  places  the  pepper  vine  runs  along  the  ground  and  the  roots  of 
bushes,  and  propagates  itselL  entirely  by  striking  its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  then 
again  sending  ou^jew^^Ws.  The  natives  say,  that  without  assistance  it  cam? 
ascend  a tree ; a^WPStTun  less  it  is  exposed  in  such  a situation  to  sun  and  air, 
nev.*’  produces  flowers.  In  order  to  procure  fruit  from  a hill  which  spontaneous! 
prc^ices  tlie  pepper  vine,  the  proprietor  cuts  all  the  underwood  and  bushes,  ar, 
leaves  only  the  large  trees,  and  a number  of  the  3^oung  ones  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
violence  of  the  sun,  but  to  allow  a free  circulation  of  air.  Four  cubits  from  tree  to 
tree  is  reckoned  a proper  distance.  The  ends  of  the  vines,  which  were  Ipng  on  the 
ground,  are  then  tied  up  to  the  nearest  trees.  Any  kind  of  tree  answers  the  piu-- 
pose  ; but  those  of  about  eight  inches  or  a foot  in  diameter  are  preferred,  as  it  is 
easy  to  climb  such  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  pepper.  A quantity  of  leaves 
is  then  placed  round  the  root  of  the  vine,  to  rot,  and  serve  as  manure.  In  the  course 
of  the  j'ear,  the  vine,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tied,  strikes  its  roots  into  the  bark  of 
the  tree  ; but  the  shoots  above  that,  hang  down.  Twice  a year  afterwards  tliese  are 
tied  up,  and  strike  root,  till  they  spread  over  all  the  large  branches  of  tlie  tree.  In 
places  where  no  vines  have  naturally  sprung,  the  o\vner,  after  having  dug  a small 
spot  round  the  tree  to  loosen  the  earth,  propagates  them  by  planting  slips  near  the 
roots  of  the  trees  on  which  he  wishes  them  to  climb.  The  eai-ly  part  of  the  rainy 
season  is  the  proper  time  for  this  operation.  In  five  years,  after  having  been  mana- 
ged in  this  manner,  a hill  begins  to  produce  fruit,  and  in  eight  years  is  in  full  bear- 
ing. The  vines  live  about  thirty  years,  when  others,  that  are  found  creeping  oji 
• the  ground  in  their  natural  state,  are  tied  up  in  their  stead ; or,  where  tliese  hap- 
pen to  be  wanting,  shoots  or  cuttings  are  planted  near  the  trees.  Tliere  is  no  dift'er- 
ence  in  the  quality  between  the  pepper  springing  spontaneously  from  seed,  and 
that  growing  from  cuttings.  Nor  is  the  pepper  growing  in  gardens  either  better  or 
worse  than  that  growing  on  a hill,  managed  as  I am  now  describing.  These  hills 
producing  pepper,  require  no  trouble,  but  the  tying  up  of  the  plants,  keeping  the 
forest  clear  of  underwoodjk  and  collecting  the  pepper.  They,  are  manured  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  month  succeeding  the  veiTial  equinox,  a hole,  Ujree  or 
four  inches  above  the  grouni  is  made  into  the  trunk  of  any  very  large  tred^hat  is 
I situated  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  Into  this  are  put  some  burning  coals,  and,  for  an  hour, 
a fire  is  kept  up  with  fresh  fuel.  After  this,  the  tree  will  burn  inwardly  for  two  days 
and  is  then  killed.  A large  insect  immediately  tak.xjapssession  of  the  trunk,  and 
works  its  nest  into  the  wood.  In  the  next  rainy  seas^P  the  whole  falls  down  into  a 
rotten  dust,  which  the  rain  washes  away,  so  as  to  disperse  it  over  the  face  of  the 

hill  below. The  amenta  are  dried  three  day's  in  the  sun,  and  then  are  rubbed 

with  the  feet  on  a piece  of  smooth  ground,  to  separate  the  grains ; which,  having  beei\ 
cleared  from  the  husks  and  foot  stalks,  are  again  dried  two  days  in  the  sun,  and  tied 
up  for  sale  in  straw  bags.  Vol.  II.  p.  158. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  attending  this  easy  cultivation,  Dr.  B. 
informs  us,  that,  “ one  half  of  these  hills  is  tvaste,  owing  lb  a want  of  hands 
to  cultivate  them.” 

Other  valuable  spic^  are  natives  of  India : and  where  they  grow  natu- 
rally, they  surely  mignt  be  improved  to  perfection,  by  the  skill  of  the  cul- 
tivator. 

The  wild  nutmeg,  and  cassia,  are  very  common.  As  the  nutmegs  ripen,  the  mon- 
keys always  eat  up  the  outer  rind,  and  mace ; so  that  I could  not  procure  one  ih  a 
perfect  state.  They  have  little  flavour;  but  by  cultivation  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved. P.  161. 

The  cassia,  also,  might  be  greatly'  improvech  * 

The  betel-leaf  is  cultivated  exactly'  like  the  pepper,  and  lives  the  same  length  of 
time.  In  this  counp^’y,  or  female  plant,  for  it  is  dioecious,  is  tliat  chiefly 
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used  ; but  the  wnbadi,  or  male,  may  alsp^^  t und.  Here  both  frequently  produce 
fructification,  which  I have  not  seen^^^wher^clse.  P.  224. 

This  last  circumstancg^ytiii  not  escape  the  observation  of  naturalists. 
May  it  not  occur  ip.  plants,  and  account  for  seeming  errours  among 
botanical  write’’^^  ' 

Dr.  B.  describes  tliree  different  modes  of  cultivating  rice  ; in  one 
of  which  the  seed  is  sown  dry  ; in  another,  it  is  made  to  sfirout  before  i^s 
sown ; in  the  third,  it  is  transfilanted,  from  a bed  where  it  has  shot  upS^ 
about  a foot  high,  into  the  fields  where  it  is  to  ripen.  But  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  enlarge.  We  shall,  however,  insert  our  author’s  account 
of  the  palm  sago;  as  it  is  likely  that  some  of  ^,^.r,eaders  may  have  been 
^nused,  perhaps  amazed,  with  descriptions  of  a tr^,x  .7*~’:a.  from  which 
I he  natives  procure  not  merely  timber  for  boats  and  houses,  with  tilescfor 
y-pofs  ; but  garments  for  covering ; food  for  support ; and  liquor  for  Hr^e- 
rage,  sometimes  too  for  intoxication.  There  are  many  kinds  of  palms, 

In  Velater  are  many  of  the  palms  called  by  the  natives  erimpanu,  the  caryota  iirens 
ofLinna;us.  Its  leaves  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  elephant;  and  the  palm  wine 
most  commonly  used  here,  is  extracted  from  its  young  spadix,  or  flowering  shoot. 
The  seeds  of  the  erimpana  are  planted,  but  it  pays  no  tax.  In  general,  it  pushes  out 
only  one  spadix  amiually  ; but  that  is  so  productive,  that  the  tiars  pay  yearly  a fanam 
for  liberty  to  extract  the  juice  of  each  palm.  When  this  is  old,  and  has  become  un- 
fit  for  producing  juice,  it  is  cut ; and  the  heart  of  the  upper  quarter  of  the  stem 
is  converted  into  a kind  of  sago,  which  the  poor  eat  in  the  scarce  season.  This  heart 
is  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  is  exposed  for  five  or  six  days  to  the  sun.  The 
pieces  are  then  beaten  in  a large  wooden  mortar,  like  that  used  for  removing  the 
husks  of  rice.  By  this  method  a powder  is  separated  from  the  stringy  part.  This 
powder  is  dried  for  another  day  in  the  sun ; and  in  the  evening,  to  separate  some 
remaining  strings,  it  is  again  beaten.  From  one  toee,  about  a poray  of  clean  powder, 
or  of  a very  coarse  sago,  is  procured.  This  hartug  been  washed  in  water,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  water  having  been  poured  off,  it  is  boiled  with  the  remainder  into  a 
kind  of  pudding,  which  is  eaten  with  salt,  and  tyre,  or  milk  curdled,  by  having  be- 
come som\  Vol.  II.  p.  454. 

Nothing  escapes  this  worthy  traveller’s  observation.  We  recommend 
the  subsequent  extract  to  the  notice  of  the  students  of  nature.  It  should 
seem  to  evince,  that  the  space  wherein  winds  originate  may  be  very  con- 
tracted ; and  that,  however  some  may  traverse  a.  great  extent  of  space, 
and  nmy  take  their  rise,  as  it  were,  at  large,  over  the  vast  bosom  of  the 
dsep,  yet  that  others  are  connected  with  shallo\»i waters,  and  derive  their 
character  from  operations  more  within  our  ken,  and  of  course,  more  within 
our  abilities  to  explain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  ^ '-..Ay  parts  of  India,  during  March  and  April,  there  are, 
on  shore,  strong  winds,  blowing  directly  from  the  sea  ; while,  in  the  offing,  it  is  a per- 
fect calm.  Thus  in  Bengal  there  are,  at  that  season,  very  strong  southeidy  winds ; 
while  in  the  bay,  calms  prevail  till  Mayor  June.  On  the  coast  of  .Malabar,,  the 
southwest  monsoon  does  not  commence  blowing  with  strength  until  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season ; but  on  shore  there  are  strong  westerly  winds  from  about  the  vernal 
equinox.  P.  271. 

We  must  no\^  close  our  account  of  this  valuable  publication.  The 
author  gives  us  very  intelligible  delineations  of  ploughs,  rakes,  harrows, 
and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  mostly  calculated  for  the  feeble  exer- 
tions of  a feeble  people  ; therefore  affording  littls^that  British  farmers 
would  esteem.  He  adds,  also,  figures  of  mills,  tanks,  and  domestick  uten- 
sils ; ^of  cattle,  too,  and  of  fish.  Nor  does  he  omit  certain  colossal  statues 
of  deities,  which  are,  in  fact,  not  the  least  curious  subjects,  when  properly 
understood.  A handsome  map  is  prefixed,  with  the  author’s  route  marked 
on  it.  And  this  department  is  further  embellished,  by  well  executed  por- 
trairtJ  of  Krishna  Raja,  the  present  Curtur,  or  sovereign  of  Mysore  ; and  ol 
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three  of  Tippoo’s  sons  ; Fatah  H'^fer^^j^ldest  illegitimate  son  ; Mohay 
ud  Been,  called  Sultan  ; and  Mmz  ud  BOT^JTime  and  events  may  add 
to  these  names  a celebrity  which  they  do  not  n^^!^»ssess. 


rUOM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 

?e  du  Comte  de  Munnich.  Life  of  Count  de  Munnich,  general  Field  Marshal  in  the 


>c\ 


Sen'ice  of  Russia.  A free  translation  from  the  German  of  Gerard  Anthoine  d/r 

Halem.  Paris.  8vo.  pp.  264. 

THE  informat^^glJlRnly  conveyed  by  biography,  is  more  congenial 
the  general  feelt^^TOrmankind,  than  the  recital  of  those  great  events  whicF 
chawe  the  face  of  empires,  and  in  which  so  few  individuals  can  take  a ] 
leadimg  and  active  part.  On  perusing  the  memoirs  of  eminent  characters/ 
wlflch  have  achieved  their  own  greatness,  we  delight  in  beholding  a hero 
in  his  youth,  in  discovering  the  latent  seeds  of  those  brilliant  qualities, 
pledges  of  his  future  elevation.  We  interest  ourselves  in  his  fortunes,  and 
exult  or  lament  as  they  are  variously  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
chequered  life.  Those  failings  inseparable  from  human  weakness,  which 
a faithful  biographer  never  fails  to  record,  endear  still  more  the  party  to 
us,  by  bringing  him  on  a level  with  ourselves,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
performance,  the  reader,  not  unfrequently,  exclaims  with  a sentiment  of 
self-exultation : “ Such  might  have  been  my  fate,  had  circumstances  fa- 
voured me  ** 

The  life  of  count  de  Munnich  is,  besides,  peculiarly  interesting,  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Russia  for  half  a century.  He  was 
a principal  actor  in  most  of  the  revolutions  which  took  place  in  that  em- 
pire, during  his  long  life.  To  him  the  Russians  are  indebted  for  that 
noble  inland  navigation  which  connects  the  Caspian  sea  with  the  Baltick. 
The  Oriental  plan,  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  and  to  which  that  country  owes 
its  fairest  provinces,  also  originated  with  him.  The  paramount  influence 
of  Russia  over  Poland  was  prepared  by  his  success  against  Stanislaus,  and 
his  French  allies;  and  lastly,  it  was  Munnich  who  washed  away  the  stain 
the  Russian  arms  had  suffered  at  the  Pruth,  in  the  ignominious  capitulation 
with  the  Turks,  and  whj|  by  his  new  tacticks  and  by  his  brilliant  victories, 
gave  the  Russian  eagle  that  superiority  over  the  crescent  which  it  has  main- 
tained ever  since.  In  short,  he  fully  deserved  the  opinion  entertained  of 
him  by  Catharine  II.  which  she  manifested  by  d^Wte  emphatick  expressions: 

“ If  Munnich  is  not  one  of  the  children  of  Russia,  he  is  one  of  her  fa- 
thers.” 

For  the  particularities  of  count  de  Munnich’s  birth,  life,  and  parentage, 
we  refer  to  the  volume  itself;  but  from  the  numerous  and  interesting  de- 
tails it  contains,  we  shall  extract  the  two  following  transactions.  By  the 
first,  Munnich  gained  the  favour  of  Peter  the  Great,  vjhich  he  preserved 
to  the  death  of  that  monarch.  By  the  second,  he  reached  the  height  of 
power,  from  which  h&was  soon  after  precipitated,  and  sent  into  Siberia. 

Peter,  at  the  reconmendation  of  Menzikow,  had  intrusted  the  direction 
of  the  works  of  the  Ladoga  canal,  to  major  general  Gregory  Pisarew,  who 
had  studied  mathematicks  at  Berlin,  at  the  emperour’s  expense.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  works  proceeded  but  slowly,  he  determined  to  call  in 
an  abler  engineer.  Munnich  was  hereupon  consulted ; and  after  taking 
time  to  consider  the  subject,  he  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  plan  was 
radically  bad,  and  he  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  one  ^ich 
seemed  practicable.  Great  tvas  the  uproar  raised  against  Munnich  on  the 
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occasion,  by  all  the  courtiers,  witJj^ieW^ikow  at  their  head.  The  favourite 
even  said,  in  his  usual  peremplo^tone:  Munnich  may  be  a good  officer ; 

but  I do  not  think  hina„^^l3^be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  Ladoga 
canal.”  Munn^.r ’'!^P^ever,  persisted  in  his  opinion;  and  Peter,  unable 
to  determin^^ween  them,  referred  the  matter  to  the  senate.  Bet  the 
senators,  o/^awed  by  the  haughty  Menzikow,  remained  silent;  and  aVast 
declared,  that  they  were  not  able  to  decide  on  the  question.  “ Then  1 rm 
see  things  myself,”  exclaimed  the  emperour.  “ That  is  what  we  all  wish,^ 
was  the  unanimous  answer. 

In  the  autumn  of  j.723,  Peter  carried  his  resolution  into  effect,  although  he  alrea- 
dv, began  to  feel  that  his  strength  was  declining.  to  the  place  where  the 

hipwa  issues  from  lake  Ladoga,  and  there  getting  onu0_tiy^;7.'/he  waded,  with 
Liuch  difficulty,  through  the  circumjacent  marshes.  The  situation  of  Munnich.was 
I ritical.  Attacked  by  Pisarew  as  a calumniator,  exposed  to  the  envy  of  Menzilliw, 
\nd  of  several  others,  he  well  knew,  that  his  fortune  or  his  disgrace  were  [wasj  at 
a stake,  on  the  result  of  this  journey.  Trusting,  however,  to  the  goodness  of  liis 
cause,  and  to  the  sagacity  of  the  emperour,  he  followed  him,  full  of  confidence ; 
and  walking  close  by  his  side,  convinced  him,  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes, 
how  impossible  it  was  to  establish,  in  marshes,  a canal  seven  or  nine  feet  above  the 
usual  level  of  the  water  in  the  lake.  At  last  Peter  exclaimed : “ Yes  ; I see  it ; Mun- 
nich,  you  are  a worthy  man.”  These  words  he  spoke  in  Dutch. 

The  day  was  almost  spent  when  the  emperoui-  arrived,  quite  fatigued,  at  the 
village  of  Tshorna,  where  he  passed  the  night,  which  was  rather  cold,  under  a 
wretched  tent.  The  main  object  of  this  visit  was  unaccomplished;  and  Pisarew, 
who  knew  it  well,  had  his  own  reasons  to  wish  that  the  emperour  should  not  carry 
his  observations  further,  lest  he  should  be  convinced,  with  his  own  eyes,  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  works  he  had  undertaken  on  the  side  of  the  Dubna.  The  empe- 
rour’s  physician,  Blumentrost,  faithfully  seconded  his  views.  Assuming  an  anxious 
and  importsuit  look,  he  went  to  Munnich,  and  told  him : “ It  would  be  dangerous 
to  take  the  emperour  further  on.  He  cannot  go  but  on  horseback ; and  he  is  weak. 
And  if,  aftir  all,  he  should  not  find  things  as  you.  have  represented  them,  you 
might  repent  of  it.  Sir!  take  care  of  what  you  are  about!” 

But  Munnich  knew  perfectly  well  ivhathe  -was  about.  To  prevent  the  physician  from 
being  before  hand  with  him,  he  avoided  contradictin,g  him  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  pi’o- 
posed  to  go  with  him  to  the  emperour.  They  found  him  preparing  to  dress.  “ God 
be  praised  !”  said  Munnich,  entering  the  tent,  “ that  your  majesty  has  no  objection 
to  see  the  canal  with  your  own  eyes.  You  will  know  to  day  what  you  are  to  depend 
upon.  Your  majesty  has  seen  nothing  as  yet.  That  you  may  give  the  necessary  or- 
ders fofcthe  continuation  of  the  canal,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  have 
the  goomiess  to  go  as  far  as  the  Dubna.” — “ And  wh^?”  said  the  emperour,  still 


fatigued,  and  with  a look  that  did  not  denote  him  to  be  much  inclined  to  prosecute  the 
journey,  “ Why !” — “ Because,”  said  Munnich,  not  in  the  least  cast  down,  “ eveiy 
thing  that  has  been  done,  fre^,,  ,<ae  first  twelve  worsts  to  Beloferko,  cannot  remain 
as  it  is,  and  must  be  entirely  changed.  Your  majesty  must  be  convinced  of  this  by 
j'our  own  eyes ; for  the  changes  to  be  made  will  occasion  considerable  expenses,  and 
if  your  majesty  is  not  convinced  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  whoever  is  put 
at  the  head  of  the  works  is  a lost  man.”  “ Bring  me  my  horse,”  said  the  empe- 
rour immediately,  “ I will  go  to  the  Dubna” — “ God  be  praised,”  exclaimed  Mun- 
nich, perfectly  sure  that  hjs  triumph  was  at  hand. 

Eefore  he  reached  the  Dubna,  the  emperour  could  see  already  that  part  of  tlie 
canal,  which,  accordl.ig  to  Pisarew’s  plans,  was  to  be  considered  as  completed.  He 
remarked  angrily,  these  pitiful  -works ! Then,  alighting  from  his  horse,  and  lying 
fiat  on  the  ground,  he  pointed  out  with  his  hand,  to  Pisarer%  that  the  banks  of  the 
pretended  canal  were  falling  away  every  where  ; that  the  be<r Was  not  of  equal  depth  ; 
that  it  formed  many  useless  sinuosities ; that  in  such  a place  a causeway  was  want- 
ing, &c.  &c.  “ Gregory”  (that  was  the  Christian  name  of  Pisarew)  “ Gregory,”  said 
the  emperour,  with  rising  anger,  “ there  are  two  kinds  of  faults ; the  first  is  when 
a man  fails  through  ignorance;  the  second,  and  the  most  heinous  is  when  he  docs 
not  make  use  of  Ins  five  senses.  Why  are  not  the  banks  of  this  canal  kept  up 
Why  is  it  so  circuitous  ?” — “ It  is  on  account  of  the  hills  ;”  answered  Pisarew,  trem- 
bling. < The  emperour  stood  up,  looked  round  him,  and  said:  “ Where  are  these 
hills  then  ? Verily,  thou  art  nought  but  a rageal !”  Every  one  present  thought 
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Pisarew ; and  poor  Gregory  would 
'orgiven  more  easily.  Peter  did  not 


gh  to  em« 
ilofkin  Ito 

link  that^ 
•eat,  and  J 


that,  at  that  mom^t,  the  emperour  wo, ^ 
have  asked  no  better,  might  he  have  t^n 
give  liim  that  consolation  ; but  kept  his  hands 

From  tl^  moment  the  victory  of  Munnich  was  The  canal  was  con- 

tinued aywrding  to  his  plans,  and  in  the  course  of  the  foUi:^l^«j^ear  (1724)  four 
werstsyi  it  were  entirely  finished.  The  emperour  went  to  visit^»je  new  works, 
with  ^uch  complacency.  He  called  for  a spade.  Mimnich  took  anotR^^and  there 
th^lwent  both  hard  to  work,  at  digging  through  the  causeway  which  pre^nted  the 
Ter  from  flowing  into  the  new  canal.  Three  months  before  his  death,  Pete*,  re- 
fui’ning  on  the  canal  from  Staraja  Russa  to  Petersburgh,  was  asked  by  the  empress 
about  the  state  of  his  health,  which  was  then  precarious,  when  he  answered  : “ The 
works  of  my  friend  Munnich  have  cured  me.  I hope  yet  to  live  long  enough  to  em- 
bark with  him  at^^t^^^^^l^nd  to  cast  anchor  at  the  gai-dens  of  Golofkin 

Tjl*  some  readers  these  details  may  appear  trifling  ; yet  we  think 
the^^give  a better  insight  into  the  real  character  of  Peter  the  Great, 
o£»Munnich,  than  accounts  of  battles  and  of  negotiations.  We  do  noiT 
know  which  most  to  admire,  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  a then  little 
known  individual  and  a foreigner,  or  the  patience  and  sagacity  of  the  sove- 
reign, who  suffered  and  encouraged  it.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  cannot 
but  pity  the  fate  of  those  princes,  who  nominally  enjoy  a despotick  power, 
but  in  reality,  are  the  dupes  and  the  tools  of  designing  courtiers.  With 
any  other  man  than  Peter,  the  canal  would  probably  have  been  abandoned, 
as  impracticable  ; and  Munnich  would  have  been  disgraced,  for  presuming 
to  be  right  against  the  opinion  of  the  favourite 

The  other  transaction  that  we  shall  quote  is  of  a far  different  nature, 
and  exhibits  one  of  those  revolutions  so  frequent  in  the  government  of 
Russia.  Munnich’s  credit  had  stood,  unimpaired,  during  the  reigns  of  Ca- 
tharine I.  and  of  Peter  II.  Under  that  of  Ann,  which  was  graced  by  his 
triumphs  over  the  Poles  and  the  Turks,  he  had  risen  to  the  first  situation 
in  the  state : and  was  considered  as  one  of  its  supports.  That  princess 
had,  on  her  demise,  appointed,  as  her  successour  the  young  prince  Ivan, 
her  grand  nephew,  then  an  infant ; and  had  placed  the  regency  in  the  hands 
of  Biron  her  favourite,  to  the  exclusion  of  Prince  Ulrick,  of  Brunswick, 
father  to  the  young  prince,  whose  ferocious  disposition  she  dreaded.  His 
wife,  the  Princess  Ann  of  Mecklinburgh,  was  likewise  excluded,  as  too 
much  under  the  dominion  of  her  husband.  Munnich  had  seemingly  con- 
sented to  these  arrangen^nts  which  he  had  no  power  to  oppose  But  Biron 
soon  proved  unequal  to  his  situation.  Alarms  and  conspirations  sprang  up 
on  every  side-  His  authority  was  considered  ^^le  nation  as  a usurpation  ; 
and  Munnich,  who  had  personal  reasons  to  co^^lain  of  the  regent,  enter- 
tained, or  feigned  to  entertain,  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  young  emperour. 

Biron,  surrounded  witli  cares  and  alarms,  had  enjoyed* his  power  twenty  days, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  8-19  of  November,  Munnich  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  emperour’s  mother.  In  a few  words  he  explained  to  her  the  grounds  of  his  ap- 
prehensions. He  represented,  that,  as  a mother,  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  assume, 
herself,  tlie  reins  of  government.  “ As  to  me,  madam,”  he  added,  “ I take  upon 
myself  to  put  the  regent  into  your  hands  the  ensuing  night ; bu?you  must  cooperate 
with  me.  The  presence  of  the  emperour’s  mother  will  encourage  the  troops  I want, 
and  will  deter  the  evi'toinded.”  The  princess,  much  surprised,  and  not  a little 
confused,  acknowledge*  that,  in  fact,  she  wished  nothing  better  than  to  get  rid  of 
the  regent;  but  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  witness  the  entei-prise  against  Bii-on. 
Munnich  then  ceased  to  insist  on  that  point.  It  was  only  agreed,  that  the  princess 
should  give  the  necessary  order  to  the  guards  of  the  palace,  that  Munnich  might 
come  to  her  in  the  night ; and  that  till  then,-  she  should  not  reveal  the  project  to 
iiny  one,  not  even  to  the  prince,  her  husband. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  come  at  the  regent ; for  all  the  officers  of  the  |mards 
on  duty  about  him,  had  orders  not  to  admit  any  person  whatever,  when  once  Ife  had 
retired  to  rest ; and  all  the  senti-ies  p.laced  about  his  apartments  had  orders,  likewise. 
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But,  it  so  happened,  that  on  the  n^f^Tc  allu^‘ ^ to,  the  regiment  of  Ereobraschenski 
guai’ds  was  on  duty,  both  abwjT-ue  emperour,  and  about  the  regent.  Munnich,  who 
was  commandant  of  thid-^i^S*,  might  hope,  therefore,  to  find  no  obstacfi  ^ ; and  he 
had,  accordingly^. ’^»'''^  on  that  very  night  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  >; 

In  order  t<^^ove  every  suspicion,  he  that  day  -visited  the  regent,  as  usiitl,  and 
not  only  diiy^C  with  him,  but,  on  his  pi-essing  imitation,  returned  also  to  suji^r.— 
At  eleven  clock  at  night,  they  parted,  as  two  friends  usually  do  ; but  the  blacii^t 
designs  were  hid,  on  both  sides,  under  that  appearance  of  mutual  regard. 

Munnich,  on  le.aving  the  regent’s  palace,  told  his  adjutant  general,  lieutenant 
colonel  Manstein,  that  he  should  w.ant  him  very  early  in  the  morning;  and  accord- 
ingly sent  for  him  at  two  o’clock.  They  went  toget^r  into  a coach,  and  drove  t» 
th<:  winter  palace,  whicli  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  plSjB|^^’'*s_idence  of  the  empe- 
^ur  Ivan,  and  his  parents,  ever  since  the  death  of  the^.U^i-a's'  Ann.  Without 
/jiieing  discovered,  and  by  means  of  a back  door,  left  open  on  purpose,  they  arf-yed 
\l.t  the  princess’s  apartment.  She  liad  retired  to  bed  with  her  husband  ; but  shafjuad 
V^sired  her  bosom  confidant.  Miss  Julia  Mengden,  sister  to  Munnich’s  daughter .^n- 
law,  to  call  her,  without  being  perceiv'cd  by  her  husband,  as  soon  as  the  field  mar- 
shal should  arrive.  The  favourite  went,  accordingly,  to  call  up  her  mistress,  as 
gently  as  possible.  However,  the  duke  awoke,  and  asked  why  she  was  getting  up. 
The  princess  pretended  some  indisposition  ; and  the  duke  remained  in  bed ; little 
suspecting  that  while  he  was  asleep,  his  fate  would  be  decided  on. 

AVhen  the  princess  appeared,  Munnich  attempted  several  times  to  persuade  her  to 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  guards.  He  was  unable  to  prevail  on  her  : — “ But, 
you  must,  at  least,  madam,”  said  Munnich,  “ give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  officers 
of  the  guards.” — She  consented  to  this ; the  officers  were  called  ; the  princess  repre- 
sented to  them,  in  a few  words,  the  humiliations  which  the  young  emperour  was 
daily  experiencing  from  the  regent.  “ It  would  be  shameful,”  said  she,  “ to  bear 
any  longer  such  insults.  To  put  a stop  to  them  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  arrest 
the  regent.  I hope  that,  as  men  of  honour,  you  will  not  refuse  this  service  to  your 
emperour.  Follow  tlie  field  marshal,  and  support  him  in  his  enterprise.  Your  fidelity 
shall  meet  with  due  recompense.” 

They  all  expressed  their  readiness  to  follow  the  field  marshal.  The  princess 
kissed  him  ; gave  her  hand  to  kiss,  to  the  officers  ; and  ejaculated  many  prayers  for 
the  success  of  their  undertaking  Tlie  guard  was  immediately  turned  out,  and 
M;mnich  imparted  his  design  to  the  soldiers.  They  uiranimously  promised  to  fol- 
low him  wherever  he  would  lead  them.  1 hey  were  bid  to  load  their  arms  ; an 
officer  with  forty  men  was  left  in  the  guardhouse,  with  the  standard ; twenty  others 
followed  the  field  marshal  to  the  summer  palace,  where  the  regent  had  fixed  his 
residence.  The  troops  halted  about  two  hundred  paces  from  the  palace.  Munnich 
sent  Mj^tein  forward,  to  apprize  the  officers  of  the  gi^rds  of  the  princess’s  inten- 
tions, ana  to  request  them  to  remain  quiet,  while  things  were  going  on.  What  Mun- 
nich had  foreseen,  took  place  accordingly.  The  guards,  far  from  refusing  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace,  offered  tlu^ir  assistance  in  arresting  the  regent. 

Manstein  was  then  orderecJJj^'go  and  arrest  Biron;  and  he  was  directed  to  kill 
Lim  on  the  spot,  in  case  of  the  slightest  resistance.  He  was  to  be  supported  by  an 
officer  and  twenty  men.  But  Manstein,  wishing  to  avoid  giving  an  alarm,  left  his 
"oop  behind  him,  and  entered  the  palace  alone. — He  wandered,  for  a considerable 
■Jme,  in  the  several  apartments,  uncertain  in  which  to  find  the  regent : till  at  last 
he  discovered  a double  folding  door,  which  had  been  negligently  fastened.  This  he 
easily  burst  open,  and  found  himself  in  the  bedroom  of  Biron,  who  was  sleeping 
profoundly,  as  well  a^  his  wife,  notwithstanding  tlie  noise  Manstein  had  made  iq 
«ntering. 

Manstein  went  to  the  bedside,  drew  the  curtains,  and  said  loudly,  that  he  was 
come  to  speak  to  the  regent.  At  his  voice  the  couple  started  from  their  sleep, 
with  exclamations  of  surprise  and  fear.  Biron  immediately  rose ; Manstein  seized 
him,  and  lield  liim  fast,  till  the  andval  of  the  guard,  which  easily  got  the  better  of 
him.  An  old  soldier’s  great  coat  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders  ; he  was  conducted 
to  a coach  in  waiting ; an  officer  sat  by  him,  and  in  that  state  he  was  brought  to 
t’tie  winter  palace.  His  wife,  in  her  shift,  had  followed  him  into  the  street.  A 
soldier  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  asked  Manstein  what  he  was  to  do  with  her, 
‘•Take  her 'back  into  her  bedroom,”  said  Manstein;  but  the  soldier,  finding  the 
load  roller  too  heavy,  dropped  her  in  the  snow.  The  captain  of  the  guards  found 
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her  in  that  dism^«ituation,  sent  for  het  and  brought  her  back  to  her  apart- 

ment.  On  th^^ry  same  day,  the  wl^^e  of^Jl^^ent’s  family  were  shut  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Sohlusselburgh  ; from  whence  they  wgK^t^fSMisferred  to  Pelim  in  Siberia  ; 

ncess  Ann  was  proclaimed  administratrix  %r^];;>,6mpire,  under  the  title 
utchess  of  Russia. 

rnight  expect  every  thing,  under  the  governmeS^A  a princess 
indebted  to  him  for  her  elevation  ; yet,  in  the  cours^^f  a few 
he  retired  from  the  ministry  in  disgust,  and  in  the  montl^f  No* 
mber,  of  the  following  year,  the  power  he  had  raised,  was  overthrot^  by 
a revolution  exactly  similar  to  that  which  had  established  it.  The  prit^ss 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Pet^  the  Great,  who  then  ascended  the  throne^f 
Russia,  was  the  p^i:^^^3fremy  of  Munnich.  He  was  therefore  arrested 
tried  as  a traito^^Sf^n  the  most  absurd  and  frivolous  pretences  condemn-^ 
ed  tilbe  quartered  alive.  A conditional  pardon  was,  however,  announced 
to  him.  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  he  was  exiled  to  Pelim  in  Siberia' 
th^  very  place,  where,  a year  before,  he  had  sent  his  rival  Biron  ; who  now 
obtained  a less  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  was  removed  to  Jaroslaw. 
The  sledges  of  the  two  enemies  met,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Casan.  They 
were  obliged  to  remain  some  time  before  one  another  at  the  passage  of  a 
bridge.  Biron  and  Munnich  knew  and  saluted  each  other.  They  parted 
without  exchanging  a word ; but  what  reflections  must  have  filled  the  minds 
of  them  both ! 

Munnich  supported  his  exile,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  with  the  same 
manly  firmness  as  that  which  he  had  manifested  at  his  trial,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  He  found,  moreover,  in  that  religion,  to  which  he 
zealously  adhered  during  his  whole  life,  a never  failing  source  of  conso- 
lation. 

Munnich  was  accompanied  by  a chaplain.  Martens,  who  was  not  banish- 
ed, but  followed  his  fortune.  The  greatest  loss  which  Munnich  experienced 
was  that  of  this  worthy  man,  who  died  after  seven  years  of  exile.  The 
field  marshal  afterwards  discharged  the  office  of  chaplain.  His  whole  family 
met  at  prayers,  twice  a day,  when  he  delivered  discourses  of  his  own  com- 
posing, which  edified  his  auditors,  and  strengthened  himself.  He  also  com- 
posed thoughts  on  the  most  important  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hymns,  which  have  been  printed.  He  cultivated  his  garden  ; composed 
works  on  engineering  ; instructed  youth  in  the  study  of  geometry^  drew 
up  plans  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  memoirs  relative  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  Such  are  the  effects  of  science  and  mental 
powers,  in  softening  the  rigours  of  banishmer^ifc  the  most  barren  wastes. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Munnich  was  recalled  by  Peter  HI.  her 
successour.  On  his  return,  he  suffered  neither  complaint  nor  reproach  to 
escape  his  lips  ; but  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  that  ill  fated  mo- 
narch, with  all  the  energy  of  his  younger  years.  In  the  revolution  which 
cost  that  prince  his  throne  and  his  life,  Munnich  never  abandoned  him 
for  a moment ; but  the  veteran’s  advices  were  all  defea^d  by  the  silly  pre- 
sumption of  Peter,  and  by  the  fears  and  pusillanimity  of  his  courtiers. 
When,  at  last,  newsavas  brought  that  Catharine,  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  was  marching  against  her  husband,  who  had  only  3000  Holsteiners, 
Munnich  still  wanted  to  try  the  fortune  of  a battle.  “ Take  a crucifix  in 
your  hand,”  said  he  to  the  emperour : “ they  dare  not  touch  you ; and  I 
shall  take  upon  myself  the  danger  of  the  battle.”  On  that  very  d-ay,  the 
fall  of  Peter  was  completed  without  resistance,  and  the  authority  of  Catha- 
rine was  every  where  acknowledged.  The  day  after,  Munnich  appeared 
at  court,  “ You  wanted  to  fight  against  me,”  said  Catharine,  on  feeing 
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him  : “ Yes,  madam”  answered,t^5.4  Jich,  firmly  ; “ coipid  I do  less  for 
the  prince  who  delivered  m&^^^m  caplK^ity  ? But  it  is  noiv^  my  duty  to 
fight  for  your  majest^,„^g?^TOis  I shall  fulfil  with  the  same  zeai:^”  Catha- 
rine had  sufficient  ■*>irefosity  not  to  be  offended  at  the  old  warriod.;’s  noble 
sincerity.  SJ^'^^en  suffered  him  to  appear  at  court  in  mourning  \|br  his 
murdereA^aaster  ; and  she  constantly  availed  herself,  for  the  good  her 
empire^f  Munnich's  transcendent  faculties,  which  remained  unimpa^d 
to  his  aeath.  This  event  took  place  October  16th,  1767,  at  the  age  oil 
ei^'iy-four  years,  five  months,  and  six  days. 

^.^ot  having  the  German  original  before  us,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the 
i;gree  of  credit  to  which  the  anonymous  FrenSife^g^lator  is  entitled  ; but 
^ve  may  recommend  this  volume  as  interesting,  boiftHL^ine  subject  itself, 
'and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  |v 


FROM  THE  LITERAET  PANORAMA. 

A philosophical  Inquiry  on  the  Cause,  with  Directions  to  cure,  the  Dry  Rot  in  Build* 
ings.  By  James  Rand.all,  Ai’cliitect.  pp.  66.  Price  3s.  London. 

EVERY  profession  has  a somewhat  connected  with  it,  which  is  a source 
of  mortification  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  stands  as  a boundary  to  their 
science  and  skill.  The  investigating  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  superficial 
appearances,  but  desires  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  what  it  examines,  if 
possible,  both  cause  and  effect.  Sometimes  it  traces  effects  up  to  their 
cause  ; sometimes  it  conjectures  the  cause,  and  establishes  conjectures  by 
experiments ; yet  it  often  finds  itself  baffled  by  the  constancy  with  which 
the  subject  of  investigation  maintains  its  properties  and  eludes  detection. 
Such  has  been  the  character  of  the  Dry  Rot.  Professional  men  have  been 
vexed  with  it,  times  out  of  number;  and  those  who  thought  themselves 
nearest  to  a cure  for  it,  have  been  foiled  when  at  their  utmost  skill.  Mr. 
Randall,  nevertheless,  steps  boldly  forth,  and  explains  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease. He  also  proposes  an  infallible  remedy  : and  if  his  remedy  justifies  his 
prediction  of  its  powers,  we  freely  forgive  him  for  all  the  pains  its  has  taken 
us  to  q^deavour  to  understand  some  parts  of  his  pamphlet ; the  philosophy 
of  whi^  appears  to  us  to  labour  for  utterance  Airough  a multiplicity  of 
words.  He  observes  : 

The  rot  is  known  to  builders  hj<f  the  prodigious  quantity  of  fungus  formed  on  every 
part  of  the  decaying  wood,  appearance  often  varies,  depending  wholly  on  the 
situation  where  it  is  engendered.  That  which  is  most  commonly  found  is  fleshy  to 
the  touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood,  walls,  and  every  contiguous  substance,  and 
branches  out  into,  apparently,  strong  fibrous  roots.  It  occasions  a gradual  decom- 
position of  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  surface,  and,  finally,  proceeding  through  tlie 
whole  mass.  - If  any  portion,  however,  remains  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  de- 
Btroying  principle  of  the  fungus  is  arrested.  Thus,  floors  often  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  when  nothing  isj'eft  undestroyed  but  the  part  immediately  in  view.  Painted 
wood  work  is  wholly  decomposed ; the  paint  preventing  a spontaneous  oxydation  of 
its  surface.  ^ 

That  this  is  a subject  of  importance  to  builders,  anV”to  tenants  also,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  instances  of  it. 

I saw  it  in  a house  at  Whitehall,  built  by  Sir  J.  V anbrugh.  The  house  is,  I think, 
only  two  stories  liigh.  The  plant  had  ascended  to  the  upper  story,  committing  de- 
vastation on  the  wainscot  all  the  way.  It  will  destroy  half-inch  deal  in  a year,  says 
Mr.  Johnson. 

It  is  a well  knovTi  fact,  that  the  great  dome  of  the  bank  of  England,  as  originally 
built  blUthe  late  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  was  destroyed  by  this  rot,  while  no  other  part 
suffered.  The  timber  framing  of  this  dome  was  of  good  sound  oak. 
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This  decom^^tion  is,  in  some  instyRce&^^^ected  so  rapidly,  that  1 have  seen 
new  wood  in  i^ew  weeks  utterly  desl/oyed,  liSl^ijnothing  but  dust  as  a proof  of 
its  existenc 

Mr.  ly^considers  as  the  cause  of  this  evil,  a plku^^j^seeds  of  which 
“ float^  the  air,  and  constantly  pervade  ail  matter.^  vegex^i^^tg  wherever 
id  a pabulum^  and  an  elevation  of  temperature.” 

phenomenon  appears  to  be  the  result  of  temperature  anJ^berated 
s,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  changes  that  they  undergo  in  pu^es  af- 
fected with  fungus  rot.  These  changes  being  considerable,  and  owing  to  a'^ati- 
lization  of  some  of  tlie  vegetable  principles,  or  of  their  parts,  and  these  being  ^ry 
pernicious,  and  assuming  vanous  aspects,  arising  either  from  an  absorption  of  p^t 
of  the  oxygen,  or  a of  the  hydrogen,  or  probably  from  the  format!^ 

of  a certain  quarilE^riliilfrDonick  gas,  while  these  processes  are  g'oing  on,  a part  o^ 


the  1-Jdrogen  may  escape,  carrying  with  it  a small  quantity  of  carbon,  which  being 
divicjd  into  minute  particles  by  the  aeriform  solution,  burns  either  at  tlie  same  time 
or  ^mediately  afterwards.  Thus  the  air,  at  the  last  term  of  its  alteration,  may  be 
entirely  deprived  of  its  ox3'gen,  contain  also,  a large  portion  of  water,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  not  being  preserved  in  a dissolved  state,  is  precipitated,  and  be- 
comes charged  with  a portion  of  vegetable  matter  in  a state  of  vapour.  Hence  the 
formation  of  fungus,  which  this  vapoui-  impregnates  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  that  is  present. 

This  fatal  destroyer  proceeding  only  from  one  cause,  it  may  be  removed  by  means 
of  an  artificial  preparation.  And,  as  it  should  act  not  only  on  the  sap,  but  the  wood 
also,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  most  effectual  remedj’  would  be  oxydation.  With 
tliis  view,  I oxydated  several  pieces  of  wood,  both  with  nitrick  acid  and  fire,  and 
placed  them  in  the  most  favourable  situation  among  this  pile.  Portions  of  the  same 
plank,  and  of  similar  dimensions,  were  placed  constantlj’  near  tliem.  During  the  first 
twentj'  days,  no  particular  change  was  visible  in  either  of  the  pieces.  At  tlie  expira- 
tion of  tliis  period,  on  removing  one  of  tlie  unoxidated  portions,  I discovered  parti- 
cles of  mould  forming  between  the  lamella  of  the  wood,  but  not  the  least  alteration 
was  perceptible  in  the  others,  although  surrounded  by  wood  covered  with  and  pro- 
ducing fungus.  In  sixty  daj's,  the  pieces  and  all  that  were  near  them,  excepting 
the  four  previously  oxydated,  were  entirelj^  decomposed,  exhibiting  nearly  the  same 
appearances  as  have  before  been  detailed. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  obvious,  that  oxydation  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  Dry 
Rot. 

Mr.  R.  infers,  that  the  whole  superficies  of  any  piece  of  wood  being 
oxydated,  whether  by  burning  or  by  acids,  no  plant  of  any  kind  will 
grow  on  it ; consequently,  it  may  bid  defiance  to  the  dry  rot  fungu^  as  to 
all  other.  The  practical^emarks  of  practical  men  are  always  well  ^titled 
to  attention  ; and  we  greatly  prefer  the  experimental  researches  of  this 
gentleman,  to  his  rhetorical  reasonings. 


FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAM.V. 

The  Shepherd’s  Guide,  being  a Practical  Treatise  |on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  their 
Causes,  and  the  best  Means  of  preventing  them,  &c.  By  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrich 
Shepherd.  8vo.  pp.  338.  Price  7s.  London.  j 

MR.  HOGG’S  talents  as  a poet,  together  with  a sketch  of  his  history, 
have  been  submitted  us  to  our  readers  already;  but  the  present  work 
shows^  that  in  paying  his  addresses  to  the  muses,  he  did  not  forsake  the  im- 
mediate line  of  his  duty  and  profession.  Part  of  this  volume  is  original,  ex- 
pressed in  a simple  style,  and  evidently  the  result  of  observation.  Part 
of  it  is  collected  from  good  authorities.  By  the  addition  of  these  Mr.  H. 
has  made  a volume;  whereas  his  own  materials  w'ould  barely  have  composed 
a pamphlet. 

As  we  are  favourable  to  original  and  practical  remarks,  we  do  no?  hesi- 
tate to  wish,  that  some  of  those  before  us  were  extensively  known.  They 
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are  calculated  foi^cotland ; but 
and,  on  a subject  so  irn][>^rtant  as  the 


are  indeed,  derived  from  the 
they  might  be  of  service 
sheep,  vve  need  not^3>^^  superfluity  of  knowledge — but  thlto,  let  that 
knowledge  be  *^^We  insert  the  following  as  a specimen  of  the\  author’s 
manner.  " \ 

Hydrocefihalus  ; or  Water  in  the  Head ; alias  Sturdy.  V 
This  i^he  next  disease  which  attacks  them,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
ienomwation.  A sheep  affected  by  it  becomes  stupid ; its  eyes  stare,  and  fix  up8C 
som^different  object  from  that  which  it  is  in  fear  of.  It  soon  ceases  from  all  inter- 
cm^se  with  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  is  seen  frequently  tmiiing  round,  or  traversing 
circle. 

The  water  settles  sometimes  in  one  comer  of  the  ®!^^i’^'°^tjmes  in  another; 
Sut  whenever  it  begins,  it  continues  to  increase  and  gain  upJir'ifie^  brain,  until  it  is 
f'eitlier  extracted,  or  the  animal  so  much  wasted,  tliat  it  dies  as  lean  as  w<^l,  at 
Vwhich  period  the  brain  is  commonly  half  wasted  away,  and  the  skull  full  ol*vhose 
'noxious  fluids.  Sometimes  it  concentrates  in  the  very  middle  of  the  brain,  when  f , is 
very  difficult  to  cure ; and  sometimes  in  tlie  hinder  parts,  where  it  joins  with  the 
spinal  marrow,  when  it  is  quite  incurable.  If  this  water  is  not  extracted  by  some 
operation,  the  disease  invariably  terminates  in  the  death  of  the  animaL 

In  promoting  the  cure,  the  operator  must  feel  for  the  part  of  the  skull  that  is 
soft,  and  lay  liis  thumb  flat  and  fiiin  upon  that ; then  taking  the  wire  in  his  right 
hand,  push  it  up  that  nostril  that  points  more  directly  for  the  place  that  is  soft, 
where  the  disease  is  seated ; and  if  he  feel  the  point  of  the  wire  below  his  thumb, 
he  may  rest  assured  that  the  bag  is  perforated ; and  that  if  the  brain  do  not  inflame, 
the  creature  will  grow  better : but  if  he  does  not  feel  the  point  of  the  wire  press 
against  the  soft  part  of  the  skull,  on  which  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  must  be  placed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  try  the  other  nostril. 

I have  always  observed  that  a sheep,  on  being  wired,  is  sick,  in  proportion  to  the 
stiffness  of  gristle  below  the  brain.  If  the  wire  is  hard  to  go  up,  it  is  always  very 
sick  ; but  if  it  goes  easily  up,  it  puts  it  little  off  its  ordinary.  This  I conceive  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  wire  taking  a wrong  vent,  and  perforating  the  most  delicate  and 
inflammable  part  of  the  brain.  When  one  is  wired,  it  is  proper  to  take  hold  of  it 
with  both  hands  behind  the  ears,  and  shake  its  head  loosely.  This  empties  the  blad- 
der, and  the  water  must  find  its  way  by  the  nose  afterwards  ; for  they  will  frequent- 
ly grow  quite  better,  though  no  water  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  nostrils  at  that 
time.  This  makes  them  sicker  for  the  present,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  amend 
afterwards.  If  it  were  really  necessary  to  extract  the  sack,  or  small  bladder,  which 
generally  contains  the  water,  the  operation  of  trepanning  would  be,  of  all  others, 
the  m^  feasible  ; but  if  the  water  can  be  extracted,  the  sack  is  of  little  conse- 
quence* else  so  many  could  never  be  cured  by  wiring.  *• 

Another  way  is,  to  raise  up,  with  a sharp  knife,  about  the  breadth  of  a sixpence, 
of  the  skin  immediately  over  the  part  of  the  skull  which  is  soft,  then  to  raise  about 
the  half  of  that  size  of  the  so/tf  Aull,  taking  care  not  to  separate  them  altogether, 
but  let  them  keep  hold  of  oi^ side,  folding  them  and  keeping  them  back  with  the 
thumb,  until  the  water  is  extracted ; then  fold  them  neatly  down  again,  seal  them, 
and  cover  all  with  a wax  cloth,  to  defend  them  from  the  weather,  &c. 


('  rnoM  aikin’s  annual  review. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  containing  her  Correspondence  with  Mr'. 
Richardson;  a Series  of  Letters  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cari.r;  and  some  Fugitive 
Pieces,  never  before  published.  Together  with  an  Account  of  her  Life  and  Cha- 
racter, drawn  up  by  her  own  Family.  2 vols.  Foolscap.  London. 

A MODEST  preface  ushers  in  this  work,  apologizing  for  troubling 
the  world  with  particulars  of  a life  so  little  varied,  so  much  spent  in 
retirement,  as  was  that  of  Mrs.  Chapone.  But  for  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tain false  and  spurious  memoirs,  in  which  unpardonable  liberties  were  ta- 
ken wf>th  her  character,  this  view  of  it  would  never  have  been  presented 
to  the  publick.  That  so  unpleasant  a circumstance  should  have  occur- 
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red,  we  regrj^;  but  we  rongratvirat^^mr  readers  on  its  consequence. 
It  will  surely  be  considered  as  a‘-onatter^l^5«ccneral  interest,  especially  to 
her  own  yex,  to  learn  all  that  can  be  known,  n5?5-'h^r  little,  of  so  sen- 
sible a ^iter,  and  so  respectable  a woman.  Mrs  ChS^J^^vas  the  daugh- 
ter oh^.  Mulso,  Esq.  of  Tavywell.  in  Norlhamptonshire.^^^Jaat  a period 
in  v^ch  female  education  was  at  a very  low  ebb,  she  does  n^^ppear  to 
enjoyed,  in  early  youth,  even  its  usual  advantages  Her  mothi^ partly 
"7?bm  ill  health,  partly  through  an  unworthy  jealousy,  neglected  to  her 
daughter  the  instruction  which  it  was  otherwise  much  in  her  pov^  to 
have  afforded,  and  during  her  childish  years,  Miss  Mulso’s  reading 
chiefly  confined  to  th^-:  ^^ances  then  in  vogue.  Just  as  she  arrivei 
womanhood,  hW^Sin«rdied. 

Fi  lm  this  period  (says  the  writer  of  her  life)  might  be  dated  the  eommcncemeni 
of  tiJ  most  important  circumstances  of  Miss  Mulso’s  life.  At  the  same  time  tha 
sb*  took  upon  herself  the  management  of  her  father’s  house,  she  also  undertook  the 
cultivation  of  her  own  understanding  ; and  by  dint  of  active  exertion,  and  success- 
ful application,  gained  those  mental  improvements,  th.at  secured  to  her  that  subse- 
quent distinguished  and  admired  rank  in  the  literary  world,  which  she  was  univer- 
sally ackno\Wedged  to  support.  Though  chiefly  self-taught,  she  was  nearly  mistress 
of  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  aiid  even  made  some  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

Her  studies  were  useful  as  well  as  elegant.  She  not  only  read,  but  reflected. 
And  so  acute  was  her  judgment,  that  no  disguise  of  flowing  diction,  or  ornamented 
style,  could  mislead  it.  At  an  ;ige  when,  perliaps,  few  readers  are  capable  of  very 
deep  discrimination,  she  would  scrutinize  and  controvert  every  point  in  which  her 
own  opinions  did  not  acquiesce.  That  she  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  botli  witli 
delight  and  benefit  to  herself,  her  excellent  directions  for  tlie  study  of  tliem,  in  her 
letters,  is  a sufficient  testimon}'. 

She  had  a turn  for  both  poetry  and  philosophy  ; but  w hether  it  wei-e,  that  from  the 
sanguineness  of  her  temper,  she  loved  to  look  on  tlie  bright  side  of  every  object, 
and  consequentlj'  shrank  with  dissatisfaction  from  the  unpleasing  pictime  of  human 
nature  that  truth  exhibited,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  certain  it  is,  she 
never,  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  could  bring  herself  to  relish  the  reading 
of  history. 

She  was  careful  to  select  her  acquaintance  amongst  persons  from  whom  she 
could  derive  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  ; and  it  W'as  probably  owing  to  her  enthiisias  ■ 
tick  admiration  of  genius,  and  desire  of  seizing  every  possible  opport»mity  of  im- 
provement, that  she  became,  for  a time,  one  of  the  worshippers  of  Mr.  Ric,l«rdson. 
But  even  the  acknowledged(#uthority  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  Clarissa,  cCuld  not 
obscure  the  clearness  of  her  perception,  nor  check  the  ardour  of  investigation.  TJie 
letters  on  the  subject  of  parental  authority  and  filial  obedience,  which  make  pan. 
of  this  publication,  will  prove  with  what  ingenu^s^^he  could  assert,  and  witli 
what  dignity,  tempered  with  proper  humility,  she^Suld  maintain  her  own  well 
grounded  opinions. 

Among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Richardson  was  Mr.  Chapone,  a young  student 
of  the  law,  between  whom  and  Miss  Mulso  a strong  and  mutual  affection 
soon  arose.  An  engagement  was  consequently  formed,  though,  pecuniary 
difficulties  long  opposed  their  union. 

Miss  Mulso  passed  this  period  of  her  life  in  a state  of  conten^and  tranquillity,  for 
which  she  never  failed  to  express  a pious  gratitude,  both  in  her  conversations  with, 
and  her  letters  to,  all  h^  Intimate  friends.  Excepting  tlie  circumstance  of  a wx-akly 
constitution,  which  selr’i^  allowed  her  the  enjoyment  of  full  health,  she  had  iittk- 
interruption  to  her  happiness. 

She  lived  wdth  a father  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  was,  with  his  consent 
and  approbation-,  frequently  indulged  in  the  society  of  a lover,  for  whom  the  ar- 
dour of  her  affection  never  experienced  a moment’s  abatement  from  its  earliest  com- 
mencement. 

Miss  Mulso,  both  from  her  natural  talents  and  elegant  acquirements,  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  shine  in  society,  and  her  company  was  coveted  by  all  wlj)  had 
ever  shared  in  the  charms  of  her  conversation.  Added  to  the  superiority  her  e.veel- 
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lent  understanding  gave  her,  she  of  so  ample  a fund  ■^.humour,  joined 

with  an  innate  cheerfulness,  asnj^fiSred  herLa  most  entei’taining  anov  lesirable  com- 
panion to  all  ages,  as  well^gp^j 'both  sexes.  X;  ^ 

Her  musical  talent=.fx«^^  were  such  as  occasioned  her  to  be  eager^'sought  af- 
ter by  those  wh^if**ci’e  lovers  of  real  harmony.  Though  totally  uninstru 'Jed,  her 
voice  was  stps*C/eet  and  powerful,  her  natui’al  taste  so  exquisite,  and  her  earVj  accu- 
rate, thab^ithout  any  scientifick  knowledge,  she  would  give  a force  of  exjM^sion 
to  Han^Ts  compositions,  that  long  practice,  and  professional  skill,  often  fairaj^to 
pro^ 

3?Swards  the  end  of  1760,  Miss  M’s  thirty-third  year,  she  married  Mr. 
/■apone.  Short  was  her  dream  of  happiness.  In  ten  months  time  her 
^^sband  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a fever,  melancholy  event, 

Lhe  life  of  Mrs.  C.  scarcely  offers  an  incident!aiii*iv;^ui^c  her  winters  in 
P' London  lodgings  ; for  the  narrowness  of  her  circumstances  no  longer  i\ow- 
Ved  her  to  keep  house.  Her  summers  were  divided  among  the  cofeitry 
residences  of  several  opulent  and  respectable  friends,  to  whonr  her  mlny 
excellent  and  agreeable  qualities  rendered  her  an  ever  welcome  guest-  In 
1773,  she  published  her  “ Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind;”  a 
work  replete  with  judicious,  moral,  and  religious  sentiments,  with  excellent 
remarks,  to  form  the  manners  of  young  women,  and  direct  them  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  A work,  in  short,  of  practical  wisdom,  and  practical  utility, 
which  none  of  the  numerous  systems  of  female  education  since  poured  on 
the  world,  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  in  publick  estimation,  or  to 
banish  from  the  young  lady’s  library.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  ap- 
peared her  little  volume  of  “ Miscellanies,  in  verse  and  prose,  which,”  says 
the  editor,  “ though  allowed  inferiour  to  her  first  publication,  contains 
many  specimens  of  the  elegance  and  ingenuity  of  her  mind.”  The  re- 
maining years  of  this  excellent  woman  are  only  dated  by  her  sorrows  and 
losses.  One  by  one,  her  friends  dropped  off.  Her  elder  relations,  her 
female  friends,  her  nephew,  her  favourite  niece,  her  beloved  brother;  all 
went  before  her.  She  and  Mrs.  Carter  were  almost  the  last  relicks  of  a cir- 
cle of  intimates  once  large,  once  brilliant,  once  viewed  with  envy  by  the 
lettered  and  polite,  and  graced  with  the  names  of  Montague,  of  Burrows, 
of  Boscawen,  and  of  Mulso. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  would  have  added  pecuniary  difficulties 
to  hd^.other  troubles ; but  these  there  were  st^me  still  living  who  were 
eager  to  remove.  Mrs.  Chapone  long  bore  up  against  misfortune  with 
pious  fortitude  and  native  cheerfulness.  Finally,  she  benefited  by  nature’s 
ast  kind  provision,  and  into  a gentle  childishness.  She  expired  in 

peace,  on  Christmas  day,  1801,  in  the  arms  of  her  surviving  niece,  and 
“ unremitting  friend,  Mrs.  Amy  Burrows.”  The  friendship  of  Mi  s.  Cha- 
pone and  Mrs.  Carter  began  early,  and  endured  full  fifty  years.  The  ex- 
tracts from  Mrs.  Chapone’s  part  of  their  correspondence,  which  these 
volumes  contain,  are  for  the  most  part  interesting,  even  without  the  help 
of  anecdote  or  incident,  by  the  strong  sense,  the  ingenious,  liberal,  and 
inquiring  mind,  a^  well  as  the  affectionate  disposition  which  they  exhibit. 
We  present  a few  extracts,  to  whet  the  appetite  of  our  readers. 

Miss , who  wrote  to  you  from  Northend,  I^'uppose  gave  you  some 

account  of  our  delightful  party  there.  How  earnestly  did  we  wish  you  with  us.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  all  goodness  to  us,  and  his  health  being  better  than  usual,  enabled 
him  to  read  and  talk  to  us  a great  deal,  with  cheerfulness,  which  never  appears  more 
amiable  than  in  him.  We  had  a visit  whilst  there  from  your  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I was  charmed  with  his  behaviour  to  her,  which  was  like  tliat 
of  a fond  father  to  his  daugliter.  Slie  seemed  much  pleased  with  her  visit ; showed 
very  good  sense,  with  a great  deal  of  modesty  and  humility ; and  so  much  patience 
and  cheerfulness  under  her  misfortune,  that  it  doubled  my  concern  for  her.  Mr, 
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Johnson  was  very  c.  ihinunlcative  and  e •s&ining,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  address 
most  of  his  dis«^se  to  me.  I had  the  . to  dispute  with  him  on  the  subject 

of  human  malijffity,  and  wondered  to  h,/a.r  a by  his  actions,  shows  so  much 

benevolencejJroaintain  that  the  human  heart  is  nathtv3?;^jn^e\^^  and  that  all  the 
benevolen;^ we  see  in  the  few  who  are  good,  is  acquiK^^^ljlj^eason  and  religion. 
You  ma>t^lieve  I entirely  disagreed  with  him,  being,  as  you  Ktr?^~~vfullv  persuaded 
that  bfty^olence,  or  the  love  of  our  fellow  creatures,  is  as  much  a p^J^f^our  nature 
love,  and  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed  or  extinguished  without  g^it  violence 
fro-.^the  force  of  other  passions.  I told  him  I suspected  him  of  these  bad  noiSms  from 
of  his  Ramblers,  and  had  accused  him  to  you ; but  that  you  persua^ji  me  I 
~had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  answered,  that  if  he  had  betrayed  suci^en- 
timents  in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  not  with  desigpi ; for  that  he  believed  the 
of  human  malevolence,  thougl^^  true  one,  is  not  a useful  one,  and  ought  not  to 
published  to  the  \^orld.-^  -9:^^  any  truth  that  would  not  be  useful,  or  that  shouhl 
not  be  known  ? 

Yq  J hurt  me  to  the  heart,  by  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  you  answered  my 
quesipn  concerning  my  poor  friend.  O,  Miss  Carter!  how  unsatisfactory  is  every  ,.' 
corj^exion  we  can  form  in  this  life,  xmless  we  can  look  forward  to  the  delightful^ 
hope  of  perpetuating  it  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  sharing  together  a happiness  with- 
out end  or  interruption  I But  I think  there  was  always  a difference  in  our  opinions 
concerning  the  innocence  of  eri’our.  My  own  has  been  much  staggered  by  the  reve- 
rence I have  for  yours  on  all  subjects  of  this  kind ; and  I have  now  no  firm  and  set- 
tled opinion  about  it.  The  merit  of  faith,  if  you  confine  the  sense  of  the  word  to 
mere  belief,  alv/ays  appeared  to  me  a point  of  great  difficulty.  I wish  you  would 
give  me  your  thoughts  at  large  on  the  subject ; particularly  I would  ask  wherein  the 
merit  of  belief  consists  ! how  far  is  it  voluntary  ? and  also,  whether  you  do  not  think 
it  possible  for  demonstrable  truths  to  be  proposed  to  a mind  incapable  of  percei- 
ving the  demonstration,  though  willing  to  receive  truth,  and  this,  exclusive  of  the 
cases  of  lunacy  and  folly.  Incapacity  must  of  course  be  innocent : and  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  I believe  may  render  a person  of  sound  understanding,  incapable 
of  somxd  reasoning  on  some  one  subject ; and  these  circumstances  may  not  be  matter 
of  choice,  but  necessity  : as  for  example,  the  strong  bias  of  education  and  early  pre- 
judices. Experience  shows  us  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  get  tlie  better  of  these  ; 

* and  the  question  with  me  is,  whether  it  is  even  possible  to  some  minds  to  get  the 
better  of  them.  When  I see  the  strange  absurdities  the  human  mind  is  capable  of, 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  opinions  that  prevail  amongst  men,  I shudder  at  the  thought 
of  condemning  any  person  for  his  opinion  ; and  yet,  when  I consider  that  opinion  is 
that  which  governs  all  our  actions,  it  should  seem  that  opinion  alone  constitutes  the 
man  good  or  bad ; and  that,  on  the  due  regulation  of  our  opinions  depends  all  our 
virtue,  or  our  guilt.  In  short,  I am  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  question,  and  want 
your  guiding  hand  to  lead  me  into  truth. 

Methinks  these  little  rom^itick  tendernesses,  these  ‘ fond  memorials,’  Me  as 
natural,  and  almost  as  pleasing,  to  friendship  as  to  love.  Are  you,  I wonder,  supe- 
riour  to  all  these  unphilosophical  indulgences  of  fancy  ? or  do  the  woman  and  the 
poetess  still  keep  their  ground  against  the  philosopher  ? I believe  the  last  is  true, 
and  I should  be  sorry  to  find  it  otherwise.  If  I had  hwlbbserved  a few  dear,  com- 
fortable signs  of  human  weakness  in  you,  my  love  would  never  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  my  reverence  for  you.  What  is  the  meaning,  I wonder,  that  imperfections 
are  so  attractive  ? and  that  our  hearts  recoil  against  gigantick  and  unnatural  excel- 
lence ? It  must  be  because  perfection  is  unnatural,  and  because  the  sweetest  charms 
and  most  endearing  ties  of  society  arise  from  mutual  indulgence  to  each  other’s 
failings. 

I have  been  reading  Leland,  and  had  begun,  by  Miss j-’s  desire,  to  write 

remarks  on  it  as  I went  along ; but  having  seen  hers,  and  your  answer,  I conceived 
it  useless  for  me  to  go  yi,  and  have  broken  off  in  the  middle,  finished  the  book, 
and  sent  it  home.  I am ^uch  pleased  with  the  work,  though  I have  often  wished 
that  the  scheme  of  it  had  allowed  a larger  scope  to  the  answers  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  as  his  references  would  engage  one  in  a dreadful  long  course  of 
reading;  such  a one  as  I am  sure  I shall  never  attempt.  In  general,  I think  Dr.  L. 
writes  with  candour  and  moderation,  though  I cannot  acquit  him  of  deviating  a lit- 
tle from  it  in  some  few  passages.  Perhaps  I am  particularly  nice  in  this  respect. 
All  reasoners  ought  to  be  perfectly  dispassionate,  and  ready  to  allow  all  the  force  of 
the  arguments  they  are  to  confute.  But  more  especially  those  who  argue  in  hjhalf 
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of  Christianity,  ought  carefully  to  presera>*^^s^it  of  It  in  tin  'manner  of  expreffltfi*  ' 
ing  themselves.  1 have  so  much  honji^K  • the  Christian  clerg^y^that  I had  much  1 
rather  hear  them  railed  at,  thanh^^fThemSy;ail.  And  I must  say^'^at  I am  often  • 
grievously  offended  with  tlm^jsf^lity  of  them,  for  their  method  of  tk.ning  all  who  ' 
differ  fi’om  them  in  opinjyg?^^  ° 

I am  gi-ievecLj^;^^  that  you  have  suffered  so  much  with  the  h^Jach;  for  ^ 
though  you  learnt,  from  your  friend  Epictetus,  to  talk  of  the  head^-as’if  it  ! 
were  no  evff  f,  who  hold  all  that  stuff  in  mortal  contempt,  and  who  know  ^ . with  ^ 
all  your^toical  airs,  to  be  made  of  nothing  better  than  flesh  and  blood, 
own,  not  at  all  comforted  by  any  of  youi- jargon,  nor  yet,  by  your  desiring^liw''<1 
not  t^oncern  myself  about  you.  Till  I have  learnt  the  art  of  converting  my  heart 
int^  a flint,  of  j our  master  Epictetus,  w'ho  has  not  yet  been  able  to  teach  it  you,  I ' 
y«t  and  will  concern  myself  about  you.  And  I ^ngct  you,  like  an  honest  Chris- 
^^n,  to  concern  yourself  about  me,  and  to  be  very  gttg^Viear  that  I am  wonder- 
Ailly  amended  ; and  that  my  spirits  have  been  pure  weirrRrC'-.'^.'eek  past,  notwith-  J 
'•standing  a great  cold,  v^hich  has  given  me  numberless  pains,  and  prevented  i\(y  en-  * 
Joying  the  fine  weather  as  much  as  I wished.  I find  myself  almost  as  philosd|>nical  r 
Jas  you,  about  all  illnesses  that  do  not  affect  my  spirits,  and  am  quite  thankfulfand 
happy  with  a hundred  headachs,  as  long  as  t/iet/  hold  up  and  enable  me  to  be  aeree- 
able. 

How  much  am  I,  and  how  much  are  the  Miss  Burrowses  obliged  to  you,  for 
tlie  very  valuable  and  delightful  acquisition  jou  have  made  for  us  in  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague’s acquaintance.  We  all  congratulated  each  other,  as  on  a piece  of  high  pre- 
ferment, when  she  was  so  kind  to  invite  us-  to  dinner  the  other  day ; as  we 
looked  upon  it  &s  a happy  token  of  her  inclination  to  admit  us  to  something  like 
intimacy.  I begin  to  lo\e  hei  so  much  that  1 am  quite  frightened  at  it,  being  con- 
scious my  own  insignificance  will  probably  always  keep  me  at  a distance  that  is 
not  at  all  convenient  for  loving.  We  had  no  other  company  at  dinner,  except  Mr. 

» a very  clever,  agreeable  man.  I want  to  know  something  about  his  inside! 

Did  you  ever  dissect  his  heart  ? or  is  it  like  another  gentleman’s,  of  whom  Mrs. 

M.  said,  that  to  look  into  his  heart,  would  be  to  spoil  one’s  own  pleasure  ? like  a 
child  that  breaks  his  plajlhing  to  see  the  inside  of  it. 

The  abbe  Rajnal  dined  at  Mrs.  Boscawen’s,  at  Glanvilla,  about  ten  days  ago 
and  she  was  so  obliging  to  ask  Mrs.  A.  Bm-rows  and  me  to  meet  him  in  the  after!  « 
noon.  I was  exceedingly  entertained,  and  not  a little  amazed,  notwithstanding  aU 
I had  heard  about  him,  by  the  unceasing  torrent  of  wit  and  stories,  not  unmixed 
with  good  sense,  which  flowed  from  him.  He  had  held  on  at  the  same  rate  from  one 
at  noon,  when  he  arrived  at  Glanvilla,  and  we  heard  that  he  went  the  same  even- 
ing  to  IMrs.  Montague’s,  in  Hill-street,  and  kept  on  his  speed  till  one  in  the  morning. 

In  the  hour  and  half  I was  in  his  company,  he  uttered  as  much  as  would  have  made 
him  an  agreeable  companion  for  a week,  had  he  allowed  time  for  answers.  You  see 
such  Jj^ierson  can  only  be  pleasing  as  a thing  to  wond^  at  once  or  twice.  His  con- 
versation was,  liowever,  perfectly  inoffensive,  which  is  more  than  his  writings  pro- 
mise. His  vivacity,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  action  (which,  however,  had  not  any 
visible  connexion  with  his  dis  -ourse)  were  amusing  to  me,  -w'ho  am  little  accustomed 
to  foreigners.  Mrs.  BoscawelB.^,'a  very  good  neiglibour  to  us  here,  and  a most  delight- 
ful companion  every  where.  I never  knew  her  in  finer  spirits  than  of  late.  One  could 
not  but  make  a comparison  much  to  her  advantage,  between  the  ovei’whelming  dis- 
play of  the  abbe’s  talents,  and  that  natural,  polite,  and  easy  flpw  of  wit  and  humour 
which  enlivens  her  conversation. 

I suppop  you  liave  read  (for  every  body  has)  “ Pursuits  of  Literature and 
have  felt  the  same  indignation  I did  at  the  author,  for  making  a she  dog  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague ; and  the  sanry*  contempt  for  his  taste,  his  spleen,  envy,  and  nonsense,  in  that 
line  which  displays  tnem  aU. 

“ Her  yelp  though  feeble,  and  her  sandiffs  blue.” 

A she  dog  in  sandals  is  not  more  absurd  than  a fe^'d.e  yelp  applied  to  one  of 
the  ablest  as  well  as  most  ingenious  criticisms  that  ever  was  written.  Indisposed  as 
I was  against  the  author,  by  this  and  some  other  instances  of  ill-nature,  I cannot 
but  ackpwledge  that  some  of  his  notes  and  prefaces  testify  a laudable  zeal  on  the 
right  side,  both  in  politicks  and  I’eligion,  which  should  mollify  our  resentment  against 
his  scuiTilit}'-  and  indecency. 

The  correspondence  with  Richardson,  on  the  subject  of  filial  obedience, 
whi<^j  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  Miss  Mulso  had  the  spirit  to  enter 
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upon,  does  the  highest  credit'?'"~:t-tj^ngh  a warm  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  that  ceJwf^ated  novelist,  she  was  sensiorc^— great  deficiencies ; his 
total  war^f  learning  ; of  enlargement  of  mino^M  die  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy. ;j^er  objections  to  his  system  of  parental  autfio^’^'-^jyire  stated  with 
less  and  energy  which  M ould  do  honour  to  the  most  pi^fetised  writer 
*1101161’. 

j is  vested  with  power  over  his  subjects,  that  he  may  maintain  orde^mongst 
and  provide  for  their  safety  and  welfare.  Parents  have  a natui’al  a'^ority 
over  their  cliildren,  that  they  may  guide  their  steps  dui’ing  their  infancy  and  J^th, 
whilst  tlieir  reason  is  too  iveak  to  be  trusted  with  the  direction  of  their  own  acti^ 
But  tliough  tliis  motive  to  ■'’^-^^ence  ceases  when  the  children  are  grown  up,  a;3 
endowed,  as  it  stronger  reason  than  their  parents ; yet  the? 

love  and  gratituaeniaio}’’^Il[ace,  and  oblige  them  to  the  same  observance  and  submis-^ 
sioit  A>  the  will  of  their  parents,  in  all  cases  except  where  a higher  duty  interferes, 
or  M«ere  the  sacrifice  they  are  expected  to  make  is  greater  than  any  degree  of  gr;c, 
titjde  can  require.  For  though  gratitude  may  demand  lliat  those  who,  under  God, 
were  the  authors  of  my  life,  and  who  provided  for  its  support  when  I was  incapable 
of  doing  it  myself,  should  have  a proper  control  over  me,  and  that  in  all  reasonable 
instances,  my  will  should  submit  to  theirs ; yet  you  must  allow  that  to  suffer  me 
to  live,  yet  bid  me  destroy  all  the  peace  and  liappiness  of  my  life,  is  to  exact  a 
much  harder  obedience  ; an  obedience  which  no  human  creature  can  have  a right  to 
exact  from  another.  Yet  this  was  not  all  that  was  exacted  from  Clarissa  by  her 
father  and  family.  She  was  not  only  commanded  to  sacrifice  her  happiness,  but  her 
innocence.  The  marriage  they  would  have  forced  her  to,  would  not  only  have  plun- 
ged her  into  misery  but  guilt;  a guilt  no  less  black  than  that  of  solemn  perjury  before 
the  altar  of  God.  Can  it  then  be  made  a doubt  whether  she  Iiad  a natural  right  to 
refuse  her  obedience  in  this  case,  and,  when  brutal  force  was  designed,  to  use  every 
method  her  own  prudence  could  suggest  to  get  out  of  their  power.  Had  she  not  a 
right  to  disclaim  an  autliority  which  was  made  use  of,  not  according  to  its  true  end, 
to  promote  her  happiness,  but  to  make  her  miserable ; not  to  lead  her  to  good, 
but  to  drag  her  to  sin  and  perdition  ? If  then,  wlrat  she  did  was  just  and  reasonable, 
M’hy  is  she  represented  as  continually  afflicting  her  soul  w'ith  remorse  and  fear,  on 
account  of  this  one  action  of  self  defence,  and  suffering  as  much  horrour  and  dread 
from  her  father’s  diabolical  curse,  as  if  he  had  really  the  power  of  disposing  of  her 
happiness  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this  ! Why  is  Clarissa,  who  is  draMm  as  % 
M'oman  of  so  good  an  understanding,  and  who  reasons  so  justly  on  all  other  subjects, 
to  be  so  superstitious  and  weak  in  her  apprehensions  of  parental  authority  ? She  is  so 
fettered  by  prejudice  tliat  she  does  not  allow  her  reason  to  examine  how  far  her 
conduct  is  to  be  justified  or  blamed;  but  implicitly  joins  witli  her  father  jp  con- 
demn herself,  when  neither  reason  nor  religion  condemns  her.  Does  not  tliis,  m some 
measure,  call  in  question  the  foundation  of  her  other  virtues,  which,  if  not  gi’ounded 
on  reason,  but  on  blind  prejudice  and  superstition,  lose  all  their  value  ? The  enemies 
of  virtue  are  too  ready  to  accuse  its  followers  of  su^![]mtition,  of  laying  themselves 
under  restraints,  which  God  and  nature  never  imposed  on  them.  I would  therefore 
have  those  characters,  which  are  drawn  as  patterns  of  virtue,  keep  clear  ef  super- 
stition ; and  show  that  the  precepts  of  religion  are  most  agreeable  to  reason  and 
nature,  and  productive  of  our  happiness,  even  in  this  world.  Will  you  forgive  me, 
dear  sir,  for  making  this  objection  to  a character  which  is  otherwise  unexceptiona- 
ble, and  which  is  calculated  to  promote  religion  and  virtue  more  than  any  fiction 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  ? I dare  say  that  you  will  be  able  to  convince  me, 
tliat  I have  considered  this  part  of  the  character  in  a wrong  l^ht ; at  least,  if  you 
take  the  pains  to  try,  you  will  convince  me  that  you  do  not  think  my  opuiion  below 
your  notice ; and  that  yoi^ave  more  regard  for  me  than  I can  any  way  deserve,  but 
by  the  sincere  esteem  an*  affectionate  value,  with  which  I am  good  Mr.  Richardson’s 
obhged  humble  servant, 
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j^Iemoirs  of  the  Life  and  WriUgji^K'the  Honourable  Henry  Home  of  Itmes^  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  Cfljjj^Svof  Justice,  and  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
.Justiciary  in  containing  Sketches  of  tlie  Progress  of  Liter?  ure  and 

general  ImuMj^iri’ent  in  Scotland  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteentn^entury. 

2 vols. 

TL^  literary  labours  and  publick  life  of  lord  Karnes,  were  suffici^ 
distin^ished  to  render  him  a fit  subject  of  biographical  memorial, 
deu^idently  also  of  his  personal  claims,  his  connexions  with  men  of  litera- 
tu/3  in  Scotland  were  so  extensive,  and  subsisted  during  such  a length  of 
m\e  that  the  narration  of  his  life  must  neces^ii^^^clude  no  inconsidera- 
/jle  portion  of  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  the  pftagTcL.  which  he  flou- 
(rished.  His  present  biographer  is  well  qualified  to  render  justice  td’c,his 
rubject,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  character  which  he  undertakes  to  diime- 
ate  ; the  similarity  of  many  of  his  pursuits  ; the  extent  of  his  literary  in- 
formation ; and  his  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  principal  persons 
whom  his  subject  incidentally  brings  to  the  notice  of  his  readers.  We 
are,  therefore,  in  taking  up  these  volumes,  less  alarmed  than  in  many  simi- 
lar instances  at  the  length  to  which  they  are  expanded. 

Henry  Home  was  bo^'n  at  Karnes,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  the  year 
1696,  of  an  honourable,  but  not  opulent  family.  To  his  early  education, 
which  was  private,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  indebted  for  much 
proficiency.  With  a slender  stock  of  learning,  acquired  under  a tutor  of 
apparently  narrow  attainments,  he  was,  about  the  year  1712,  bound  by  in- 
denture to  attend  the  office  of  a writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh.  An 
accidental  introduction  to  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  then  president  of  the  court 
of  session,  impressed  him  strongly  with  the  idea  of  the  otium  cum  digni- 
tate  to  be  attained  by  honourable  and  active  perseverance  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  legal  profession.  He  therefore  determined  to  abandon 
the  more  limited  occupation  of  a writer,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
functions  of  an  advocate  before  the  supreme  courts. 

He  now  began  to  apply  himself  with  great  diligence  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  his  domestick  education,  resuming  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Eatin  languages,  and  adding  that  of  the  French  and  Italian,  together  with 
the  cultivation  of  various  scientifick  pursuits,  Av^bich  he  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  with  the  study  of  the  law.  His  favourite  pursuits  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  of  a metaphysical  nature.  In  1723,  he  Avas  engaged  in 
a correspondence  Avith  Baxter,  the  well  knoAvn  author  of  “ An 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,”  and  of  “ Matho,  sive  cosmo- 
theoria  puerilis,”  Avho  Avas  then  employed  in  superintending  the  education 
of  the  son  of  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karnes.  The  corres- 
pondence related  to  topicks  both  physical  and  metaphysical,  and  was  pro- 
tracted by  the  perseverance  of  Home  to  a length  which  exhausted  the 
patience  of  Baxter,  Avho  could  feel  little  pleasure  in  carrying  on  a contro- 
versy with  an  ad^rsary  at  that  time  deficient  even  in  elementary  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  subject  of  debate.  , 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Home,  who  seems  to  hav^’-felt  a strong  passion 
for  metaphysical  controversy,  entered  the  lists  Avith  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Avhose 
books,  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  at  that  time  attracted  much  of  the 
publick  notice.  Clarke  “ ansAvered  the  objections  of  his  correspondent 
briefly,  but  pointedly,  and  with  the  most  perfect  good  temper  ; yet  in  such 
a strain, .as  to  prompt  to  no  further  continuance  of  the  controversy.” 

Mr.  Home  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1724.  His  powers  of  oratory  were 
not  shining,  and  the  first  circumstance  which  brought  him  into  notice, 
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was  the  publj^'Cion,  in  1728,  of  asoi^^^ume  of  “ Remarkable  Decisions 
of  the  Cou&i^f  Session,’*  from  1716  to^!J^<^riod,  which  are  stated  by 
lord  Wf^rahouselee,  a competent  authority,  K^^i'i-^^ecuted  with  great 
judgmp^.  By  the  solidity  of  his  legal  knowledge,  'at?^‘'^-^ingenuity  and 
succe^ of  his  pleadings,  though  unadorned  by  any  graces  ^^j^rnal  man- 
ner-j^Mr.  Home  now  rapidly  rose  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar.^ 

1732,  he  published  a small  volume  under  the  title  of  s^.ssays 
jon  several  Subjects  in  Law,”  See.  suggested  in  the  course  of  h 
lice  as  a counsel,  an  analysis  of  which  is  furnished  by  lord 
houselee. 

Mr.  Home  was  connected,  in  habits  of  close  intimacy. 


the  nrincipal  pe 


literary  eminence  who  inhabited  or  frequented  th^ 


Sc(;,:Ah  metropolis,  who  furnished  lord  Woodhouselee  with  an  entertaining 
chafer  of  anecdotes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  celebrated 
Divid  Hume,  whose  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Home  seems  to  have  com- 
menced about  the  year  1737,  at  the  time  when  the  former  was  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  his  first  work,  the  “ Treatise  of  Human  Nature.” 

In  1741,  Mr.  Home  was  married  to  miss  Agatha  Drummond,  a younger 
daughter  of  James  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Blair,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  a 
lady  who  is  characterized  as  possessing  an  excellent  understanding,  and 
most  amiable  temper.  The  following  extract  describes  the  mode  of  domes- 
tick  life  now  adopted  by  him. 

But  with  this  laudable  attention  to  economy,  Mr.  Home’s  mode  of  living  was  con- 
sistent with  every  rational  enjoyment  of  social  and  polished  life.  He  had  accus- 
tomed himself,  from  liis  earliest  years,  to  a regular  distribution  of  his  time  ; and,  in 
the  hours  dedicated  to  serious  occupation,  it  was  no  light  matter  that  ever  made 
him  depart  from  his  ordinary  arrangements.  The  day  \vas  devoted  chiefly  to  profes- 
sional duties.  He  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  rising  early ; in  summer  between 
five  and  six  o’clock  ; in  winter,  generally,  two  hours  before  d.a3'break.  This  time 
was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  ordinarj’  business  of  the  court ; in  reading  his  briefs; 
or  in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis.  The  forenoon  was  passed  in  the  court  of  session, 
which,  at  that  time,  commonly  rose  soon  after  middaj" ; thus  allowing  an  hour  oi- 
two  before  dinner  for  a walk  with  a friend.  In  to^\■n,  he  rarely  either  gave  or  accept- 
ed of  invitations  to  dinner,  as  the  afternoon  was  required  for  business  and  study. 
If  the  labours  of  the  day  were  early  accomplished,  and  time  was  left  for  a party  at 
cards  befoi-e  supper,  he  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing  room,  and  partoc^  witli 
great  satisfaction,  in  a game.,jf  whist,  which  he  played  well ; though  not  alw.,^  with 
perfect  forbe.arance,  if  matched  with  an  unskilful  partner.  Yet  even  these  little  sallies 
of  temper  were  amusing,  and  seasoned  with  so  much  good  humour,  that  they  rather 
pleased  than  offended  the  person  who  was  their  objqi;^  At  other  times,  he  was  not 
unfrequently  seen  of  an  evening  at  the  theatre,  tfl^^oncert,  or  assembly  room; 
and,  possessing,  to  a wonderful  degree,  the  power  of  discharging  his  mind  of  every- 
thing that  was  not  in  consonance  with  his  present  occup.ations,  he  partook,  with  the 
keenest  relish,  in  the  amusements  of  the  gay^  circle  which  surrounded  him.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  the  man  of  business  and  the  philosopher  mingling,  not  only  with 
complacence,  but  with  ease,  in  the  light  .and  trivial  conversation  of  the  beau  monde, 
and  rivaling,  in  animation  and  vivacity,  the  sprightliest  of  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
whose  pi’ofessed  object  is  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the^passing  hour.  The 
evening  was  generally  closed  by  a small  domestick  party,  where  a few  of  his  intimate 
friends  assembled,  for  tl^  most  part  without  invitation,  found  a plain  but  elegant 
little  supper;  and  where  #enlivened  often  by  some  of  Mrs.  Home’s  female  acquaint- 
ance, the  hours  were  passed  in  the  most  rational  enjoyment  of  sensible  and  spirited 
conversation,  and  easyq  social  mirth,  till  after  midnight.  Such  was  the  tenour  of  Mi-. 
Home’s  life,  while  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  business  as  a barrister  ; and  such, 
with  little  valuation  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  it  continued  to  be,  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  bench. 

The  seasons  of  vacation  were  usually  spent  in  the  country,  in  an  inter- 
mixture of  literary  studies,  and  rural  and  agricultural  pursuits,  to  tWiich 
Mr.  Home  was  attached  in  a degree  which  furnished  matter  of  some  sur* 
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prise  to  the  neighbouring  Scottish^f^i'ity,  who  were  at  that<^me  little  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  suchJai»^rs  , 

In  i741,  he  publislx^pi^two  volumes  folio,  “ The  Decisions  ov^he  Court 
of  Session,  frora '^^Institution  to  the  present  time,  abridged  and\^igested 
under  proMr^ads  in  the  form  of  a Dictionary.”  This  work  was  th^abour 
of  man^»^ars  ; is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  profession\f  the 
law  inv^'cotland,  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court\jQt 
havh?3  been  before  methodized,  and  for  the  most  part  existing  only  in  a few 
mj/niscript  collections,  not  easily  accessible,  nor  to  be  perused  and  con- 
noted without  much  unpleasant  labour.  A ^pnlement  of  two  volumes 
/t^s  added  to  this  work  by  lord  WoodhouseleSff^^^fr  the  direction  and 
^inspection  of  lord  Karnes  himself. 

During  the  rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,  the  proceedings  of  the  coifck':  of 
session  were  suspended  for  a period  of  eleven  months.  This  intervaV^was 
employed  by  Mr.  Home  in  various  researches  into  subjects  connected  v?lth 
the  history,  laws,  and  ancient  usages  of  his  country.  The  result  of  his 
inquiries  he  published  in  1747,  under  the  title  of  “ Essays  upon  several 
Subjects  concerning  British  Antiquities,”  consisting  of  five  dissertations, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  ; on  the  constitution  of  parliament ; 
on  honour  and  dignity  ; on  succession  or  descent ; and  an  appendix  on  the 
hereditary  and  indefeasible  right  of  kings,  in  which  he  adopts  whig  prin- 
ciples. 

In  1731,  he  published  “Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natu- 
ral Religion,”  which  his  biographer  considers  as  intended  to  counteract 
the  noxious  tendency  which  he  attributed  to  certain  principles  advanced  by 
Hume  in  his  philosophical  essays ; especially  that  of  utility  or  expediency, 
laid  down  by  that  author  as  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  supported  by 
him  with  much  force  of  argument  and  ingenuity  of  illustration  ; and  his 
theory  respecting  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  as  apprehended  by 
the  human  mind,  which  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and,  in  combating 
which,  lord  Kames  seems  to  have  come  to  a conclusion  differing  little  more 
than  verbally  from  that  of  the  author  whose  doctrine  he  was  contesting. 
In  these  dissertations,  Mr.  Home  advanced  a whimsical  theory  for  the  pur- 
pose reconciling  the  opinions  of  liberty  and  necessity.  By  this  work, 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  moifdity  and  natural  religion 
against  the  attacks  of  scepticism,  the  author  had  the  misfortune  to  draw  on 
himself  the  charges  of  in^iety  and  scepticism. 

In  February  1752,  M^xiome  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  court  of 
session,  and  took  his  seat,  by  the  name  of  lord  Kames,  on  the  bench,  which 
he  adorned  by  his  legal  knowledge,  his  love  of  justice,  and  the  general 
courtesy  and  moderation  of  his  manners.  From  this  time  he  continued 
to  occupy  a distinguished  place,  both  in  the  literature  and  jurisprudence  of 
his  country.  In  1755,  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  encoq"agement  of  the  fisheries,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  Scot- 
land, and  a commissioner  for  the  management  of  forfeited  estates  annexed 
to  the  crown,  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  appl’ed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  uncultivated  tracts  of  Scotland.  He  continued  his  literary  labours 
by  the  publication,  in  1757,  of  the  “ Statute  Law  of  Scotland,  abridged, 
with  Historical  Notes,”  a work  which  is  said  to  contain  a clear  and  com- 
pendious view  of  the  subject,  and  continues  to  be  a book  of  authority  with 
the  practitioners  in  the  Scotch  courts. 

Lord  Kames  was  sensible  of  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  the  different 
systems  of  law  by  which  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  island 
are  governed,  and  was  engaged  in  a correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Hard- 
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•vvicke,  then456rd  chancellor,  on  tluS^^yjiortant  subject.  His  researches 
respectinsj^  were  given  to  the  world  iir^^olume  of  “ Historical  Law 
Tracts, "printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1759,  in  wlii^.'J^gtraces  the  history 
of  Iaw,^nd  endeavours  to  point  out  the  alterations  wh!^"^^hanges  of  cir- 
cums^ces  render  expedient. 

Tij/K  active  mind  of  lord  Karnes  did  not  confine  itself  to  i?wurs  and 
lies  connected  with  the  profession  in  which  he  was  engaged.  1761, 
he  published  a small  volume  entitled,  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
ing the  object  of  which  was,  to  point  out  the  means  of  improving^ 
faculty  or  habit  of  abstr^^^n,  and  the  formation  of  general  observatio) 
and  comprisinj|^|pi^sp5^2^ims,  original  and  borrowed,  illustrated  by  hr 
torif  il  anecdotes^raT^les. 

Ajout  this  time  Dr.  Franklin,  in  company  with  his  eldest  son,  visited 
Sc^tmnd,  and  received  from  lord  Karnes  marks  of  attention  v/hich  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  uninterrupted  friendship  and  correspondence.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Dr.  Franklin  on  a picture,  said  to  be  that  of  Penn,  are 
curious. 

Your  lordship’s  kind  offer  of  Penn’s  picture  is  extremely  obliging.  But  were  it 
certainly  his  picture,  it  would  be  too  valuable  a curiosity  for  me  to  think  of  accept- 
ing it.  I should  only  desire  the  favour  of  leave  to  take  a copy  of  it.  I could  wish 
to  know  the  history  of  the  picture  before  it  came  into  3’our  hands,  and  the  grounds 
for  supposing  it  his.  I have  at  present  some  doubts  about  it.  First,  because  the 
primitive  quakers  used  to  declare  against  pictures  as  a vain  expense  A man’s  suffer- 
ing his  portrait  to  be  taken,  was  condemned  as  pride.  And  I tliink  to  this  day  it  is 
very  little  practised  among  them.  Then,  it  is  on  a board ; and  I imagine  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  poi-traits  on  boards,  did  not  come  down  so  low  as  Penn’s  time ; but 
of  this  I am  not  certain.  My  other  reason  is,  an  anecdote  I have  heard  : viz.  That 
when  old  lord  Cobham  was  adorning  his  gardens  at  Stowe  with  the  busts  of  famous 
men,  he  made  inquiry  of  the  family,  for  a picture  of  AVilliam  Penn,  in  order  to  get  a 
bust  formed  from  it,  but  could  find  none.  That  Sylvanus  Bevan,  an  old  quaker  apotheca- 
r)%  remarkable  for  the  notice  he  takes  of  countenances,  and  a knack  he  has  of  cutting  In 
ivory  strong  likenesses  of  persons  he  has  once  seen,  hearing  of  lord  Cobham’s 
desii-e,  set  himself  to  recollect  Penn’s  face,  with  which  he  had  been  well  acquainted, 
and  cut  a little  bust  of  him  in  ivory  which  he  sent  to  lord  Cobham,  without  any 
letter  or  notice  that  it  was  Penn’s.  But  my  lord,  who  had  personally  known  Penn, 
on  seeing  it,  immediately  cried  out:  “ AVhence  comes  this?  It  is  William  Penn  him- 
self!” And  from  this  little  bust,  they  say,  the  large  one  in  the  gardens  was  fo'j^ed. — 
I doubt,  too,  whether  the  whfcker  was  not  quite  out  of  use,  at  the  time  when  Penn 
must  have  been  of  the  age  appearing  in  tlie  face  of  that  picture.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  reasons,  I am  not  without  some  hope  that  it  may  be  his ; because.  1 
know  some  eminent  quakers  liave  had  their  pictureij^jvately  drawn  and  deposited 
with  trusty  friends  : and  I know  also  that  there  is  extant  at  Philadelphia,  a very  good 
picture  of  Mrs.  Penn,  his  last  wife.  After  all,  I own  I have  a strong  desire  to  be 
satisfied  concerning  this  pictm'e  ; and  as  Bevan  is  j'et  living  here,  and  some  otlter 
old  quakers  tliat  remember  William  Penn,  who  died  but  in  1718,  I would  wish  to 
have  it  sent  me,  carefully  packed  in  a box,  by  the  wagon  (for  I would  not  trust  it  by 
sea)  that  I may  obtain  their  opinion.  The  charges  I shall  very  cheerfully  pay ; and 
if  it  proves  to  be  Penn’s  picture,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  j'our  lordship  for  leave 
to  take  a copy  of  it,  and  will  carefully  return  the  original.  * 

In  1762,  appeared  the  “ Elements  of  Criticism,”  one  of  the  works 
by  which  the  name  of^rd  Karnes  is  chiefly  known  to  the  general  reader. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  the  establishment  of  a philosophical  theory 
of  criticism,  and  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  appreciation  of 
works  of  literature  and  taste  ; an  ingenious  production,  but  rather  the  off- 
spring of  speculation  and  reasoning,  than  of  a quick  and  habitual  percep- 
tion of  the  grand  and  beautiful ; and  therefore  dry  and  cold  in  its  manner-. 
ai\d  sometimes  erroneous  in  its  decisions.  ^ 

In  1763,  lord  Karnes  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  judiciary,  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland.  Although  at  this  period  unen- 


r,  fye  maintained  an  ext^",ive  epistolary 
bjects  of  speculation,  with  of  science 
Among  the  names  of  his  correspondent;,  we  now 
'ucker,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury.  V 
Blair  Drummond  devolving  to  the  possession\.>f  lord 
was  induced,  by  his  attention  to  agricultural  subjects,  ti 
execute  a variety  of  extensive  improvements.  Among  thes^ 
indertaking  of  clearing  the  moss  of  Kincardine,  a level  swamp  abo' 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  containing  about 
thousand  Scotch  acres.  This  extensive  ^Q^^was  covered  with  a stra- 
of  moss,  on  an  average  from  eight  to  nin?S^^jgs*^>V'kness,  beneath 
which  was  known  to  lie  a soil  of  rich  clay  and  vegem6i?^ould,  which  had 
been  formerly  overspread  with  forest  trees.  The  scheme  of  lord  H^'mes 
was,  to  float  this  immense  body  of  moss  into  the  Firth,  by  means  of  chan- 
nels cut  through  it  into  the  river.  The  practicability  of  the  undertaking 
having  been  ascertained  by  experiments  made  on  a small  scale,  it  has  been 
gradually  carried  nearly  into  complete  execution,  and  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  projector. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  his  country  was  an  object  which  likewise 
engaged  the  attention  of  lord  Karnes.  In  1765,  he  published  a pamphlet 
on  the  progress  of  the  flax-husbandry  in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  promo- 
ting the  cultivation  of  an  article  important  to  the  national  manufactures. 
His  legal  labours  were  resumed  in  the  publication  of  a folio  volume  of 
“ Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  1730  to  1752. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  now 
began  to  occupy  the  attention  and  agitate  the  feelings  of  men  of  all  orders. 
On  the  question  of  right,  lord  Karnes  has  publickly  expressed  his  senti- 
ments in  coincidence  with  the  maxims  unfortunately  adopted  by  the  British  * 
government.  The  question  of  policy  he  viewed  in  a different  light.  An 
interesting  letter  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Franklin  is  inserted,  which  dis- 
plays the  extent  and  wisdom  of  his  political  views.  He  unhappily  met  with 
the  fate  of  other  political  prophets. 

In  1774,  lord  Karnes  published  his  “ Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man 
a W(^k  which  had  during  a considerable  period,  occupied  the  hours  which 
he  was  able  to  redeem  from  the  exercise  of  his<^publick  duties.  The  pri- 
mary doctrine  of  his  philosophy  “ that  the  savage  state  was  the  original 
condition  of  man  in  eveiy^nart  of  the  globe,  and  that  all  his  advances  to 
improvement  and  civili^ibn  have  taken  place  through  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  the  instinctive  principles  of  his  nature,”  found,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, many  opponents.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Doig,  of  Sterling  (little  known, 
we  believe,  to  the  publick,  but  who  appears  to  have  been  a writer  of  great 
ingenuity  and  learning)  who  replied  to  lord  Karnes  in  two  letters  on  the 
savage  state.  An  interesting  account  of  this  author  is  given  by  lord  Wood- 
houselee.  t 

It  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  unabated  activity  of  lord  Karnes’s 
mind,  that  in  his  eightieth  year  he  published  a \^york  on  agriculture,  to 
which  he  had  at  all  times  given  much  of  his  attention.  He  gave  to  this 
book  the  title  of  the  Gentleman  Farmer. 

Lord  Karnes  enjoyed,  till  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  the  uninter- 
rupted blessings  of  health,  and  the  vigour  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  He 
had  nearly  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year,  when  he  was  seized  with  a dis- 
order of  the  bowels,  which  he  at  first  disregarded,  but  which,  not  yielding 
to  Aiedicine  or  regimen,  began  in  a few  months  to  threaten  a fatal  termina- 
tion. The  closing  scenes  are  thus  described. 


I am  indebted  to  the  information  of 


his  daughtev»hlaw,  to  whom  alone  they  wer^jBigivn.  And  I am  anxious  to  give 
them,  as  as  I can,  in  her  own  words.— — A \ <?^y,^w  days  before  his  departure 

from  Blg^Drummond,  in  a short  walk  which  he  took  \i  in  the  garden,  he 

desiredifer  to  sit  down  by  him  on  one  of  the  benches ; saying^T^^lt  himself  much 
fatigpi  Ja ; and  adding,  that  he  was  sensible  he  was  now  growing  every  day. 

On  expressing  a hope,  that  on  going  to  town,  his  friend  Dr.  CiUi^^who  knew 
hj^Constitution,  might  be  able  to  give  him  some  advice  that  would  be  o^^rvice  to 
Trim ; and  that  she  flattered  herself,  his  disease  had  been  rather  less  tros^esome 
to  him  for  some  time  past : “ My  dear  child,”  said  he,  looking  in  her  face  y^h  an 
earnest  and  animated  expression,  “ don’t  talk  of  my  disease  : I have  no  diseas'^ut 
old  age.  I know  that  Mrs^^^^s^mmond  and  my  son  are  of  a different  opinion  ;"^t 
why  should  I di^e^ss  than  is  necessary  ? I know  well  that  no  pliysic^ 

on  earth  can  do  Tnfc-ill^smallest  service : for  I feel  that  I am  dying ; and  I than* 
Godithat  my  mind  is  prepared  for  that  event.  I leave  this  world  in  peace  and  good- 
wili^to  all  mankind.  You  know  the  dread  I have  had  of  outliving  my  facul- 
tijB.  Of  that  I trust  there  is  now  no  great  probability,  as  my  body  decays  so  fast. 
My  life  has  been  a long  one ; and  prosperous,  on  the  whole,  beyond  my  deserts  : 
but  I would  fain  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  has  not  been  useless  to  my  fellow  crea- 
tures. My  last  wish  regarded  my  son  and  you,  my  dear  child ; and  I have  lived 


then  poured  forth  a short,  but  solemn  and  impressive  prayer.  On  leaving  the 
garden,  he  said  : “ This  is  my  last  farewell  to  this  place : I think  I shall  never  see 
it  more.  I go  to  town  chiefly  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Drummond — otherwise  I could  vnl- 
lingly  have  remained  here.  But  go  where  I will,  I am  in  the  hands  of  A Imighty  God. 

He  left  Blair-Drummond  in  the  beginning  of  November ; and  the  court  of  ses- 
sion meeting  soon  after  for  the  winter,  he  went  thither  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  judges.  He  continued  for  some  little 
time  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  court,  and  to  take  his  share  in  its  usual  business  ; 
but  soon  became  sensible  that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  effort.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  attendance,  he  took  a separate  and  affectionate  farewell  of  each  of  his 
brethern.  He  survived  that  period  only  about  eiglit  days.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1782,  in  the  87th  year  of  Ids  age.  A letter  which  he  wrote  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death  to  lord  Gardenstone,  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  a personal  application  which  he  made  within  the 
same  period,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  secretary  of  the  same  board,  in 
behalf  of  a very  deserving  man,  who  had  fallen  into  indigence,  bear  testimony  that 
his  mind  was  occupied,  even  in  its  last  moments,  with  matters  of  publick  concern, 
and  of  private  beneficence. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  lord  Karnes.  The  sketch  ia  filled 


analysis  of  his  works  ; biographical  anecdotes  of  numerous  literary  and 
publick  characters  with  whom  he  was  connected  ; and  digressive  disserta- 
tions on  law,  literature  and  science.  The  sty^iteis  pure  and  perspicuous; 
the  materials  and  subject  interesting  ; and  the  volumes,  though  prolix,  sel- 
dom wearisome. 
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THE  countries  of  Western  Asia  afford  no  very  flattering  precedent 
to  those  who,  confident  in  the  perfectability  of  mankind,  see  nothing  but 
prospects  of  brilliancy  before  them,  and  anticipate  ages  of  progressive  im- 
provement, with  no  danger  of  backward  steps,  and  no  boundary  but  the 
dissolution  of  the  world.  It  is  on  the  desolate  plains,  and  among  the 
degraded  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  that  we  must  look  for  the  soiree  of 
our  arts,  our  letters,  our  religion,  our  population  itself.  There  may  seem 


to  see  it  accomplished.  I am  now  ready  to  obey  my  Maker’s  summons.” He 


Up  in  the  volumes  before  us,  by  the  intermixture  of  his  correspoiidence  ; 
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to  be  a sort  of  compensation  inj^j!?^state  of  human  soci6<<^^  at  diiferent 
periods  ; and  the  polished  of  Europe  may  be  consid^'*d  rather  to 

have  supplied  the  plac^^'^gypt  and  Ionia,  than  to  have  been  ah^^d  to  the 
permanent  mas^ij^lCTvilized  life. 

The  melai^ioly  interest  which  the  downfall  of  this  portion  of  tfi^^globe 
has  throwi^ver  its  history,  is  heightened  by  the  difficulty  with  whic^that 
history^  learned,  and  the  mysteriousness  which  hangs  over  great  pansj^f- 
it.  I^is  lighted,  indeed,  in  its  earlier  periods,  with  so  faint  and  quivering 
a la/wp  of  authentick  testimony,  that  the  acuteness  and  erudition  of  mo- 
dern times  has  constantly  been  baffled  in  atte^^ting  to  dispel  the  gloom* 
stronger  ray  breaks  upon  us  about  the  age  a nprinrl  which,  so 

far  as  that  part  of  the  world  is  concerned,  forms  a*iitif&"  of  demarq^.tion 
between  known  and  unknown  history.  But,  relatively  to  the  state  of  sq^'iety 
in  those  countries,  a more  important  epoch  is  fixed  by  the  subsequ|nt 
conquests  of  Alexander.  The  Persian  dynasty,  like  those  still  more  ancient, 
was  barbarian.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  of 
Rome,  that  Asia  became,  for  a period  of  900  years,  the  seat  of  regular, 
military  discipline,  of  diffused  opulence,  of  legal  government,  and  of  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  during  the  earlier  and  more  splendid  part  of  this  term,  the  interval 
between  Alexander  and  Augustus,  that  the  present  author  has  undertaken 
to  relate  the  revolution  of  the  Grecian  world,  enlarged  as  that  was  by  the 
successes  of  the  former  conqueror.  A more  interesting  or  honourable  la- 
bour could  scarcely  have  heen  chosen  by  the  historian  ; nor  one  which 
presents  more  frequent  opportunities  of  beguiling  his  own  task  and  that  of 
his  readers,  by  illustrations  from  various  branches  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature.  In  a former  histo.”y  of  Greece,  which  has  long  since  been  given 
to  the  world,  and  which  still  continues,  as  we  are  told  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  to  experience  publick  indulgence.  Dr.  Gillies  deduced  the  narrative 
to  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  military  exploits  of  that  hero  fell,  there- 
fore, within  its  compass ; but  his  political  institutions,  which  were  des- 
tined to  become  the  ground  work  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in  the  east, 
seemed  more  properly  reserved  for  the  commencement  of  the  present  un- 
dertaluqg.  Accordingly  Dr.  Gillies,  in  five  preliminary  chapters,  has  en- 
tered, as  well  upon  these  arrangements  of  Alexander,  and  upon  the  plans 
which  were  interrupted  by  his  death,  as  upon  the  political  geography  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  of  those  con- 
siderable nations  which  ha^^yreviously  been  melted  down  into  the  mass  of 
the  Persian  empire. 

In  eleven  years  of  perpetual  victory,  Alexander  had  traversed  Asia  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Hyphases,  and  become  the  undisputed  possessor  of 
territories,^  nearly  commensurate  in  their  limits  with  the  present  kingdoms 
of  Turkey  and  Persia.  This  conquest  is  not  more  memorable  for  the  great 
and  permanent  rev^olulion  which  it  effected,  than  for  the  apparent  inade- 
quacy of  the  means.  The  throne  of  the  successours  of  Cyrus,  incompara- 
bly the  greatest  potentates  who  had  hitherto  existed  within  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  world,  though  protected,  not  more  by  the’  countless  multitude 
of  their  own  subjects,  than  by  tne  disciplined  valour  of  Grecian  mercena- 
ries, was  subverted  within  two  years,  by  an  army  which  fell  considerably 
short  of  40,000  men.  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
with  incredible  exaggeration,  report  300,000  barbarians  to  have  fallen,  no 
further  resistance  was  opposed  by  Persia.  The  remaining  part  of  Alexan- 
der’s Career  was  employed,  and,  some  may  think,  wasted,  in  reducing  the 
fierce  and  independent  barbarians  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus,  with  so  pro- 
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digal  a disp^y'  o£  personal  valourj^^;^  occasions  comparatively  unim- 
portant, th^^e  may  reasonably  suspec^^v;  ruling  passion  of  his  mind 
to  have^^jin  not  so  much  ambition,  as  the  Tova  of  that  frivolous  glory 
which  foolish  Greeks  lavished  upon  the  fabulous  fi£><»sof  their  poeti- 
cal rorilKnces.  Yet  the  death  of  Darius  may  have  been  ^^'^^nsiderable 
imp^fence  to  his  success.  It  led  the  Persians  to  look  upon  hi2^s  a legi- 
t^Re  sovereign,  whose  title  was  sanctioned  by  conquest,  and  sesVed  by 
Tife  absence  of  competitors.  It  seems,  indeed,  a singular  coincidef^  be- 
tween his  history,  and  that  of  the  Roman  hero  most  frequently  comp^V^ 
to  him,  that  each  was  relieved  of  his  opponent  by  an  assassination,^ 
which  he  had  ^ conqg^^j^nd  of  which  he  reaped  the  full  benefit,  with  th\ 
credit  of  punismit^jiS^raitor,  and  lamenting  the  treason. 

Triumphs  so  easily  achieved,  may  justly  lead  us  as  much  to  contempt 
of  tire  vanquished,  as  to  admiration  of  the  conqueror.  The  unwieldly 
Ct^ossus  of  the  Persian  empire  tottered  at  the  slightest  blow  ; the  vast 
living  masses  which  barbarian  despotism  mistook  for  armies,  were  never 
led  to  battle  without  discomfiture  ; and  the  experience  of  a century  and 
a half,  from  the  memorable  engagements  of  Marathon  and  Salainis,  had 
proved,  that  nothing  but  the  disunion  of  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved 
the  Persian  ascendency  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  weak- 
ness, indeed,  of  that  monarchy  seems  greater  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  natural  bravery  of  some  of  its  constituent  nations  ; and 
we  are  surprised  to  find,  among  those  who  so  tamely  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  Alexander,  the  ancestors  of  those  warlike  and  polite  barbarians,  who, 
under  the  Parthian  kings,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  repelled  the 
Roman  eagles,  and  avenged  the  violation  of  their  territory  in  the  blood  of 
Crassus  and  of  Julian.  Butthe  Greeks  overlooked  this  consideration  in  the 
splendour  of  their  hero’s  exploits.  He  obtained  the  name  of  the  greatest 
as  well  as  the  most  successful  commander  whom  the  world  had  seen  ; and 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  this  rank  by  some  who  might  seem  well 
entitled  to  contest  it  with  him.  Later  writers,  especially  the  Romans, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  renown,  came  to  dwell  more  upon  the  unfavourable 
parts  of  his  character.  His  Avild  ambition  ; his  disgraceful  intemperance  ; 
his  love  for  adulation  and  servility ; all  the  spots  and  blemishes  of  fer- 
vid temperament,  becamrathe  theme  of  satirists  and  philosophers  ; dnd  the 
conqueror  of  Asia  has  been  held  up  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a madman, 
and  a destroyer.  The  ingenious  refinement  of  our  own  times  has  done 
justice,  and  perhaps  more  than  justice,  to  hl3^1itical  institutions.  He 
certainly  appears  to  have  conceived  enlightened  commercial  projects  ; and 
the  numerous  cities,  judiciously  founded  in  different  parts  of  his  empire, 
are  proofs  of  the  precautions  he  took  to  secure  its  durability.  Yet  so  much 
of  vain  ambition,  and  even  mere  geographical  curiosity,  seems  to  have  ac- 
tuated the  mind  of  Alexander,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  the  celebrated 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  the  correspondent  march  of  tj^e  army  through 
Cai’amania,  had  any  object  more  precise  than  that  of  discovering  and  sub- 
duing what  had  been  jnexplored  before.  It  seems  still  more  doubtful  to 
us,  whether  his  assumption  of  the  Persian  dress,  and  exchange  of  the 
liberal  spirit  of  free  Greeks,  for  the  baseness  of  oriental  homage,  Avas  ra- 
ther founded  in  deep  policy,  than  in  the  intoxication  Avhich  prosperity 
naturally  produces,  in  a mind  fond  of  power  and  of  flattery.  By  this  con- 
duct, which  is  applauded  by  Dr.  Gillies,  as  it  Avas  by  Robertson,  he  lost 
the  affections  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers,  Avhich  his  oAvn  experience  might 
haA'e  taught  him  to  be  more  important,  than  those  of  the  cowai’dly  Aulti- 
tudes  whom  they  had  helped  him  to  overcome.  HoAvever  generous  the 


predilection  of  Alexander  for  Persian  customs  will  not  appear 
nyr  e judicious,  if  we  consider  his  actual  conquests  as  parts  only  of  a 
s^neme  so  extensive,  that  the  countries  east  of  the  Euphrates  would,  had 
I'l  been  realized,  have  formed  the  least  im porta*jma^j*tion  of  his  empire.  He 
bequeathed,  as  a legacy  to  his  successours,  the  invaSfeXi^  xiie  Carthaginian 
dominions,  and  the  task  of  bearing  the  Macedonian  standard  to  the  K^lars 
of  Hercules.  Italy,  it  seems,  would  next  have  attracted  him  ; and  R has 
been  matter  of  speculation,  whether  the  power  then  rising  in  that  country, 
and  destined  one  time  to  plant  its  foot  upon  the  neck  of  both  his  hereditary 
and  acquired  kingdoms,  would  have  been  found  already  ripe  for  the  con- 
flict. What  Livy,  like  an  indignant  patriot  asserts,  Dr.  Gillies,  like  a 
stanch  admirer  of  Alexander,  denies ; and  upon  the  whole,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  his  conclusions.  But  we  think  him  deceived  in  supposing, 
that  the  resistance  of  Rome  would  have  been  less  formidable  than  that  of 
Carthage.  It  seems  one  of  those  modern  refinements  upon  history,  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  to  overrate  the  merits  of  that  republick.  Rich, 
without  politeness  or  letters  ; active  in  commercial  enterprise,  without 
skill  or  courage  in  arms;  she  waged  ignominious  wars  in  Sicily  with  almost 
incessant  defeat,  and  trembled  for  her  own  capital,  on  the  incursion  of  a 
petty  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  But  the  strongest  proof  of  her  intrinsick  cowar-  , 
dice  and  weakness  is,  that,  in  spite  of  her  great  maritime  experience,  she  « 
was  unable  to  contend,  during  the  punick  war,  with  the  first  naval  arma- 
ments that  were  fitted  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

That  part  of  Dr.  Gillies’s  introductory  chapters  which  relates  to  Alexan- 
der himself,  is  rather  awkwardly  interrupted  with  a description  of  the 
countries  under  his  dominion,  and  long  digressions  upon  their  previous 
history.  This  is  a fruitful  and  almost  boundless  field.  Dark  as  the  earlier 
ages*^f  Asia  appear,  there  are  not  wanting  scattered  notices  and  remnants 
of  tradition,  enough  to  establish  a few  truths,  and  to  sweep  away  a pile 
of  errours.  They  bear,  however,  in  strictness,  but  a small  relation  to  the 
main  narrative  ; yet  we  ever  regarded  as  pedantry,  the  cold  criticism 
which  would  bind  a historian  to  the  mere  letter  of  his  undertaking,  and 
condemn  the  delightful  episodes  of  Gibbon,  as  id  e and  irrtlev  nt.  In  that 
writer,  it  is  impossible  to  admire,  sufficiently,  eituer  the  piouigality  with 
which  he  pours  out  his  stores  of  knowledge,  or  the  facility  with  which  he 
preserves  their  disposition  and  arrangement.  It  is  impossible  to  compli- 
ment Dr.  Gillies  with  equal  praise  in  either  of  these  respects  ; but  we  can 
say,  that  we  hav^  read  these  preliminary  chapters  with  pleasure,  and  that 
he  appears  to  have  collected,  though  we  suspect  by. , no  means  exhausted, 
the  materials  which  are  to  be  found  in  various  brJ^.,ches  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if  he  nad  dwelt 
more,  and  with  clearer  method,  upon  the  civil  condition  of  these  countries, 
at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquests,  and  less  upon  ancient  and  uncertain 
events. 

The  hjstory  of  Assyria  occupies  a considerable  portion  both  of  the  se- 
conci  and  third  chapters  ; and  with  respect  to  this  obscure  and  contested  ' 
subject,  Dr.  Gillies  conceives  that  he  has  discovered  a satisfactory  explica- 


lion.  Such  Q,^^v  readers  as  have  auj!35|ted  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  anti- 
quity, are  aware  that  the  received  ac^^^ts  of  that  country,  including 
the  explo)^  of  those  eminent  personages,  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  rest 
principaJjf  upon  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  who  has  'v'’?j«^sly  borrowed 
them  hjXn  Ctesias,  a writer  notorious  for  want  of  veracity  that  the 

grea^i^tent  assigned  by  them  to  the  Asyrian  empire,  in  timt^vpf  high 
^n^lpity,  is  apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  account  given  in  si^^ture 
".^the  progress  of  the  Assyrian  arms  in  the  eighth  century  befot\the 
Christian  era ; till  which  lime,  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  \^y 
vicinity  of  Ninevah,  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  small,  independe!^ 
sovereigns.  Dr.  Gillig;  '^j^econcile  all  difficulties,  supposes  two  cities  tA 
have  fisted  of^^^SSne  ; one  at  Mosul  upon  the  Tigris,  the  commonly 
supp^jled  site  of  Ninevah  ; the  other  at  400  miles  distance,  in  the  Babylo- 
nian "^^ain  ; and  in  this  latter,  he  places  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  Ninus, 
anc?of  the  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  his  name.  So  far,  however, 
as  we  have  attended  to  the  point,  there  seems  only  one  reason  which 
countenances  the  supposition  of  this  double  Ninevah,  and  that  reason  is 
not  distinctly  stated  by  Dr.  Gillies.  It  is,  that  Diodorus,  differing  herein, 
we  believe,  from  every  other  writer,  places  the  city  built  by  Ninus,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  instead  of  the  Tigris.  If  this  can  be  got  over,  there  appears 
to  us  no  great  weight  in  Dr.  Gillies’s  arguments.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Ninevah  was  a great  and  populous  city,  long  before  those  conquests  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  which  established  the  first  great  monarchy  in  the  east. 
It  appears  to  have  been  properly  what  Mr.  Bryant  calls  it,  “ a walled  pro- 
vince,” comprising  a circumference  of  fifty  one  miles,  within  which 
were  large  pastures,  and  probably  land  in  tillage.  And  this  policy,  we 
may  remark,  of  walling  in  so  great  an  extent,  does  not  suggest  to  us  the 
► peaceful  capital  of  a mighty  empire.  To  the  east,  indeed,  the  Assyrians 
are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  possessed  dominion  for  several  centuries, 
and  especially  over  Media.  The  authority  of  that  historian  is  deservedly  great, 
and  the  fact,  perhaps,  contains  no  improbability.  At  the  same  time,  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  election  of  Dejoces,  first  king  of  the 
Medes,  after  their  revolt  from  the  Assyrians,  seems  rather  applicable  to  a 
people  living  in  a rude  and  almost  patriarchal  state  of  society,  than  to  one 
who  had  lately  shaken  of^  the  yoke  of  a powerful  nation ; an  enterprise 
which  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on,  without  some  degree  of  confede- 
racy and  military  government.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  oriental  histories 
of  Persia,  which,  though  not  of  much  anliquit^^ipc'^uire  some  credit  by 
their  great  resemblance  to  what  we  read  in  Herodotus,  appear  to  be  silent 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  Media  by  the  Assyrians.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  many  of  our  readers  may  find  themselves  exceedingly  in- 
different about  this  profound  question  ; and  as  they  may  be  anxious  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gillies,  we  shall  present  them  with  the 
following  extract,  taken  with  no  particular  preference,  from  the  second  sec- 
tion of  his  introduction.  * 

;ld  in  Ariaria,  Pessinus  appears  to  have  early  ac- 


^ ^ , veil  as  largest  province  in  that  peninsula.  It  was 

washed  by  the  river  Sangarius,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  castle  and  palace 
of  Gordium,  revered  for  its  mysterious  knot  involving  the  fate  of  Asia,  and  which 
had  remained  for  upwards  of  a thousand  years  untied,  when  it  was  finally  cut  by 
the  sword  of  Alexander.  Pessinus  was  thus  situate  in  a district  of  high  celebritj\ 
and  on  the  great  caravan  road  which  we  formerly  traced  through  the  sinooth  and 
central  division  of  the  Asiatick  peninsula.  This  road,  in  approaching  the  sea^yast, 
split  into  three  branches,  leading  into  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria  ; small  but  important 


stood  in  the  finest  plain  of  Phrygia,  which  was 
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provinces,  which  shone  In  arts  and  ind^A>  many  ages  before  thfe^v  winding  shores 
were  occupied  by  Grecian  colonie^^rom  Lydia,  then  called  Meoni^^elops  carried 
into  Greece  his  golden  treasures,  the  source  of  power  to  his  family  in^e  peninsula, 
to  which  he  commimicj*fd  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  To  the  Lydians^d  Carians, 
many  inventions ^aa^^Kcribed.  bespeaking  much  ingenuity  and  early  civilis^'-ion.  The 
coast  of  embraced  by  the  venerable  kingdom  of  Priam,  the  Helty :pontian 

Phiygia ; the  more  inland  Phrygians,  who  were  said  to  have  colonized  ^''t  ma- 
ritime d»!;trict,  pretended,  on  groimds,  some  of  them  solid,  and  others 
frivolo^,  to  vie  in  antiquity  with  the  Egyqitians  themselves.  The  three  nation? 
Phr^ians,  Lydians,  and  Carians,  were  intimately  connected  with  each  other  by  the  * 
'^^munity  of  religious  rites,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  language.  They 
^Jordingly  exhibited  a striking  uniformity  in  manne^^nd  pursuits,  which,  to  a reader 
conversant  with  Roman  history,  may  be  described  moSS||j^^gjbv  pbserving,  that  the 
^|)rincipal  features  of  their  character  are  faithfully  delineaSSSi^vile  effemins^y,  in- 
genuity, and  pompous  vanity  of  the  Tuscans,  a kindred  people,  and  their  qv^mted 
descendants.  V 

These  industrious  and  polished,  but  unwarlike  inhabitants  on  the  coast  ol^^the 
Egean,  were  connected  by  many  links  with  Upper  Asia,  but  particularly  by  Pessinus, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  and  princi- 
pal sanctuary,  in  those  parts,  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  thence  called  the  Pessinun- 
tian  Goddess,  and  more  frequently  the  Idean  Mother,  Cybele,  Berecynthia,  Dindy- 
mene,  names  all  of  them  derived  from  her  long  establislied  worship  on  neighbouring 
mountains.  The  festivals  of  Cybele  are  selected,  in  poetical  description,  as  among 
the  most  showy  and  magnificent  in  paganism  ; and  both  the  commerce  and  the  su- 
perstition of  Pessinus  continued  to  flourish  in  vigour  even  down  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  But  in  his  age  the  ministers  of  the  divinity,  though  they  still  continued 
magistrates  of  the  city,  had  exceedingly  declined  in  opulence  and  power ; and  in- 
stead of  being  independent  sovereigns  with  considerable  revenues,  might  be  described 
in  modern  language,  in  a work  less  grave  than  history,  as  a sort  of  prince  bishops, 
vassals  and  mere  creatures  of  Rome.  To  the  west  of  Pessinus,  the  city  Morena  in 
Mysia,  and,  to  the  east  of  it,  Morimena,  Zela,  and  Comana,  in  the  great  central 
province  of  Cappadocia,  exhibited  institutions  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  and  all 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Phrygian  capital.  In  the  Augustan  age,  dl  those  * 
cities  still  continued  to  be  governed  by  sacerdotal  families,  to  which  they  had  been 
subject  from  immemorial  antiquity.  They  all  stood  on  the  gi’eat  caravan  road  through 
Lesser  Asia ; and  in  all  of  them  the  terms  mai’ked  by  festivals  and  processions,  were 
also  distinguished  by  gi-eat  fairs,  not  only  frequented  by  neighbouring  nations,  but 
also  numerously  attended  by  traders  from  Upper  Asia,  and  even  by  distant  Nomades. 
Conformably  with  these  circumstances  in  their  favour,  the  routes  of  cemmerce  traced 
a clear,  and  distinct  line  of  civilisation  and  wealth,  thus  visibly  contrasted  with  the 
ruderreis  and  poverty  of  many  remote  parts  of  the  pi^ninsula ; with  the  savageness 
of  the  Isaurians  and  Pisidians ; with  the  half  barbarous  Bithjmians  and  Paphlago- 
nians  ; in  a word,  with  all  those  divisions  of  the  country  which  lay  beyond  the  genial 
influence  of  commerce  intrmV.a;ed  and  upheld  by  superstition,  and  superstition  en- 
riched, embellished,  and  OTtnirmed  by  the  traffick  which  it  protected  and  extend- 
ed. p.  86. 


The  struggle  for  power  among  the  generals  of  Alexander,  which  lasted 
from  his  death  to  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  22  years  afterwards,  occupies  the 
seven  next  chapters.  During  this  period,  events  crowd  upon  the  mind 
In  the  most  rapid  succession  ; interesting  alike  from  the  talents  of  the 
ambitious  chiefs  ^ concerned  in  them,  and  from  the  novel  combinations 
of  political  affairs  which  were  perpetually  taking  place.  The  cruel  Per- 
diccas,  the  selfish  Ptolemy,  the  brave  and  generous t^.umenes,  the  rapacious 
and  unprincipled  Antigonus,  pass  in  review,  like  phffutoms  over  the  stage  ; 
and,  in  the  conflict  of  their  energetick  ambition,  we  scarcely  heed  the  scep- 
tre of  Alexander  sliding  from  tjie  feeble  hands  of  his  son  and  brother,  and 
the  sanguinary  extinction  of  his  family.  The  confederacy  of  four  princes 
against  the  overgrown  power  of  Antigonus,  produced  a more  permanent 
settlement  of  the  empire ; and  whatever  may  have  been  the  ,case  among 
the  t-etty  republicks  of  Greece,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
of  a coalition  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  by  distant  and  powerful  so* 
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vereigns.  Th^  -scheme  of  confedc  planned  with  peculiar  secrecy, 

and  conduct^^with  steadiness.  Syria^l  the  Lesser  Asia  at  that  time 
were  gove^red  by  Antigonus;  and  his  son  Demetrius  occupied  most  of  the 
cities  of  ^^eece.  The  four  confederates  hung  upoii  '.^^rontiers  of  his 
monarr^.  Elated  with  prosperity,  the  wily  old  man  waS^'^^^nce  taken 
by  si,^rise.  Lysimachus  from  Thrace,  with  the  Macedoniair^^xiliaries 
of  (^Sander,  burst  into  Phrygia ; while  Seleucus  hastened  to  him 
beyond  the  Euphrates  ; and  Ptolemy,  though  with  more  ct^ous 
marches,  advanced  from  Egypt  into  Palestine.  By  the  united  armies  di^ie 
two  former,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  ; and  from 
partition  of  his  dominioj%:^  'ere  formed  four  kingdoms,  which  shortly  wei 
reduced  to  the^feffg’^si^ted  ones  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

)r.  Gillies  cred^  upon  examination,  for  sufficient  fidelity  to  the  ma- 


give,:2)r 
teri.(.^  1 


from  whence  he  has  extracted  his  narrative ; a notice  which  may 
se^  the  more  necessary,  as,  in  his  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Ethicks 
and  Politicks,  he  had  indulged  a most  reprehensible  license  of  loose  para- 
phrase, or  rather  of  interpolation. 

Coincident  with  these  events  in  point  of  time,  though  bearing  no  manner 
of  relation  to  them,  are  the  wars  of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  with 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  : a country  which,  though  at  that  time  in  its 
decline,  possesses  so  many  claims  to  our  curiosity,  that  it  might  have  been 
worth  while  for  Dr.  Gillies  to  have  collected  more  of  the  scattered  materials 
which  remain,  with  respect  to  the  splendour  of  its  better  days.  From  Si- 
cily he  speedily  returns  to  Asia,  and  brings  before  our  eyes  the  partial  dis- 
memberment of  the  great  empire  of  Seleucus,  by  the  rise  of  independent 
sovereignties  in  Bactria,  Parthia,  and  Asia  Minor ; the  desolating  irruption 
of  the  Gauls  into  the  fairest  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  the  secu- 
rity, renown,  and  lettered  opulence  of  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
* Philadelphus.  But  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  first  volume,  in  which  the  author  descants  upon  the  early  history  of 
Rome ; a subject  especially  in  his  matter-of-fact  mode  of  treating  it,  too 
trite  to  justify  so  superflous  an  episode.  As  we  come  lower  down  in  the 
history,  Rome  begins  more  to  appear  upon  the  stage  ; and  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  volume  is  employed  upon  transactions,  which  are  famij«r  to 
those  conversant  in  the  history  of  that  republick.  It  is  painful  to  mllow 
the  uninterrupted  success^  of  unjust  aggression ; and  these  are  not  the 
times,  in  which  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which  the  world  was  formerly 
absorbed  into  one  empire,  can  be  read,  either  less  interest  or  greater 
satisfaction  than  heretofore.  In  some  instances,  traces  of  resemblance  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  times,  force  themselves  upon  our  attention. 
Who,  indeed,  that  remembers  the  proclamations  and  conduct  of  the  French, 
in  Italy  about  the  year  1797,  but  must  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
they  bear  to  the  declarations  of  the  liberty  of  Greece  issued  by  p’laminius 
after  the  battle  of  Cynocephale.  The  same  insincere  professions  of  regai’d 
to  their  national  freedom,  were  met  with  the  same  exul^tion  at  their  re- 
lease from  a former  yoke,  and  the  same  enthusiastick  confidence  in  the 
delusive  image  of  permanent  independence.  The  parallel  may  seem  more 
perfect,  if  we  add  to  it  their  speedy  spoliation,  by  the  hands  of  their  ge- 
nerous benefactors,  of  those  works  of  arts,  which  were  not  only  the  publick 
pride,  but,  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  the  chief  means  of  enriching  the 
community. 

A more  pleasing  scene  is  displayed  in  the  rise  of  the  Achean  league, 
the  second,  but  very  inferiour  spring,  of  republican  freedom  in  Grdice. 
It  was  most  wisely  planned  for  a country  much  decayed  in  power,  and 
unable  to  assume  that  haughty  tone  of  independence,  which  Pericles  or 
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Agesilaus  would  rather  liave  perisJjtfT  uan  have  relaxed,  was  the  hum- 
bler object  of  Aratus  to  rende^d^^ngs  of  Macedon  allies  a^i  protectors, 
though  not  masters  of  Greece  ; and,  by  deferring  much  to  th^  influence, 
to  preserve  what  ai»6  most  essential,  the  free  regulation  of  th^,  internal 
concerns,  aud<*rs^urity  from  foreign  garrisons  in  their  cities.  Tik-  object 
would  ha/f^een  more  completely  attained,  if  the  other  cities  of  V-reece 
had  bee^v  less  jealous  of  the  league  ; and  its  failure  was  perhaps 
to  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  whose  merits  have  been  a 
ex^gerated  by  Plutarch.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Gilli^ 
BfCm  Polybius,  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  fought  about  a century  after  the 
eath  of  Alexander,  between  that  prince  and  tli^inited  forces  of  Macedon 
and  the  Achean  confederacy. 

Before  coming  to  Sellasia,  Antigonus  had  to  pass  a valley^fee^  entrance  to^yliich 
was  overhung  by  two  hills,  Eva  and  Olympus,  forming  respectively  its  eastelO  and 
western  defences.  Between  these  hills  the  river  Oenus  flowed  to  join  the  Eoiotas, 
and  along  the  bank  of  the  Oenus,  and  afterwards  of  the  united  stream,  the  road  (Jed 
almost  in  a direct  line  to  the  Lacedemonian  capital.  When  Antigonus  approached  the 
v.alley  of  Sellasia,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  seized  both  hills,  and  also  had  thrown 
up  intrenchments  before  them.  Cleomenes,  with  tlie  Spartans,  had  chosen  Olympus 
for  his  post ; his  brother,  Eucleidas,  with  the  armed  peasants,  occupied  Eva  : the 
intermediate  valley,  on  both  sides  the  road,  was  defended  by  the  cavalry  and  mer- 
cenaries. Instead  of  rashly  engaging  an  enemy  so  strongly  posted,  Antigonus  en- 
camped at  a moderate  distance,  having  the  river  Gorgylus  in  front,  and  watchful 
of  every  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  enemy’s  force,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  its  several  divisions  were  posted.  He 
frequently  alarmed  them  by  shows  of  attack,  but  found  them  on  all  sides  secure. 
At  length,  both  kings,  impatient  of  delay,  and  alike  emulous  of  glory,  embraced 
the  resolution  of  coming  to  a general  engagement. 

Antigonus  had  sent  his  Illyi-ians  across  the  river  Gorgylus  in  tlie  night.  They 
were  to  begin  the  assault  of  Mount  Eva,  accompanied  by  3000  Macedonian  targeteers, 
troops  less  heavily  armed  than  the  phalanx,  and  equipped  in  all  points  like  the 
Ar‘>'yraspides,  who  make  so  conspicuous  a figure  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  only  * 
that  their  targets  were  plated,  not  with  silver,  but  witli  brass.  The  Acarnanians 
and  Cretans  composed  the  second  line.  Two  thousand  Acheans,  all  chosen  men, 
followed  as  a body  of  reserve.  Antigonus’s  cavalry,  commanded  by  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Admetus,  was  ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  Oenus.  It  was  not  to  advance 
against  the  enemy’s  horse,  until  a purple  signal  had  been  raised  on  the  side  of 
Olynwus  by  the  king,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  purposed  to 
comOTK  Cleomenes  and  his  Spartans.  A white  ensigm  of  linen  first  floated  in  the  air. 
The  Illp'ians,  for  tliis  was  their  summons  to  action,  f Oldly  marched  up  Mount  Eva, 
and  were  followed  by  the  divisions  appointed  to  sustain  them.  Upon  this  movement, 
the  Acheans,  forming  the  rear,  were  unexpectedly  assailed  by  a body  of  light  in- 
fantry, who  sprang  from  a«&St  the  ranks  of  the  enemy’s  horse.  The  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  an  onset,  equally  sudden  and  daring,  threatened  to  give  an  easy  victory 
to  Eucleidas  and  his  Laccdemoni.ans,  who,  from  the  heights  of  Eva,  might  descend 
with  great  advantage  against  the  disordered  troops  that  had  come  to  dislodge  them. 
The  danger  was  perceived  by  Philopemen.  He  communicated  his  apprehensions  to 
Alexander,  who  commanded  the  IMacedonian  cavalry.  But,  as  the  pm-ple  ensign 
was  not  yet  hoisted,  Alexander  disregarded  the  advice  of  an  inexperienced  youth. 

The  character  of  that  youth,  however,  was  better  known  to  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Megalopolis.  TheJ/  obeyed  an  authority  derived  from  patriotism  and  merit,  and 
seconded  his  ardour  to  seize  the  moment  of  assault.  The  shouts  and  shock  of  the 
engaging  horsemen  recalled  the  light  troops  who  harasse^the  Macedonians  in  their 
ascent  to  Eva ; by  which  means,  the  lattei’,  having  recovCTijd  their  order  of  battle, 
routed  and  slew  Eucleidas.  Philopemen’s  exertions  in  the  action  seemed  worthy 
of  his  generalship,  in  an  age  when  example  in  battle  was  held  essential  to  the  en- 
forcement of  precept.  After  his  horse  fell  under  him,  he  still  fought  on  foot,  though 
pierced  with  a spear  through  both  thighs,  and  was  not  born  from  the  field  till  the 
victory  was  decided.  Shortly  after  that  event,  Antigonus  asked  Alexander,  who 
coTHTianded  his  cavaln',  “ Why  he  had  charged  bcfoi’e  orders  Alexander  said, 
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“ The  fault  wa^«lbt  his  ; for  a young  man  of  J^galopolis  had,  in  defiance  of  autho- 
rity, rushed  ^^wards  with  his  counti'ymen,  and  tlius  precipitated  tlie  engagement.” 
Antigonus  j^lied  : “ You  acted  the  part  of  a young  man  ; that  youth  of  Megalopo- 
lis showey  himself  a great  general.” 

Cleorp,#es,  meanwhile,  perceiving  the  total  rout  of  his  right  wing  Eucleidas, 

and  seeing  that  his  cavalry  also  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  becan^Sfearful  of 
bein^^rrounded.  For  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  day,  he  determineir-^o  quit 
Jliai^’enchments  ; and,  at  the  head  of  his  Spartan  spearmen,  to  attack  AfrVonus 
the  phalanx.  The  king  of  Macedon  gladly  embraced  an  opportunity  of  brii^ng 
the  contest  to  this  issue.  The  trumpets  on  both  sides  recalled  their  light  s'dw- 
mishers,  who  obstructed  the  space  between  the  hostile  lines.  In  the  first  shock,  ti\ 
weight  of  the  Macedonian?rV.^  overcome  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  Spartans'^ 
but  Antigonus,  v4|g^«?^i)Wwn  up  his  men  in  what  was  called  the  double  phalanx, 
had  nry  sooner  strengffiSied  liis  foremost  line,  by  the  cooperation  of  his  resei’ve, 
than  7*  thickened  ranks,  bristling  with  protended  spears,  bore  down  all  resistance. 
The  S^rtans  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  with  that  merciless  destruction 
whijh  generally  followed  such  close  and  fierce  engagements.  Cleomenes  escaped 
with  a few  horsemen  to  Sparta. 

In  estimating  the  merit  of  Dr.  Gillies’s  work,  although  we  should  be 
inclined  to  place  it  a good  deal  above  Rollin,  or  the  Universal  History,  we 
cannot  express  ourselves  satisfied  with  its  execution.  Without  waiting  to 
extract  the  spirit  of  history,  without  developing  national  character,  or  po- 
litical institutions,  he  goes  on,  in  general,  straight  forward,  through  a 
mere  narration  of  facts  ; and  even  in  this  narration,  we  desiderate  that  sa- 
gacious and  sceptical  criticism,  by  which,  in  a period  remarkably  destitute 
of  regular  ancient  history,  the  steps  of  the  modern  compiler  ought  to  be 
guided.  We  shall  produce  two  instances  of  the  latter  fault.  He  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

In  the  elevated  region  of  Elymais,  the  southern  appendage  to  Mount  Zayros,  there 
was  a staple,  or  depository  of  this  kind,  at  the  meeting-  of  the  caravan  roads  con- 
necting Media  with  Persia  and  Susiana.  This  temple,  which  had  been  adorned  by 
the  great  Alexander,  Antiochus  determined  to  plunder.  His  assault  was  made  in 
the  night.  The  guards  of  the  sacred  enclosure  defended  their  idols  and  treasures. 
They  were  assisted  by  hai-dy  mountaineers,  ever  ready  and  armed,  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. A blind,  tumultuary  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  king  fell,  fighting  at 
once  against  the  religion,  the  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  his  country.  Vol.  II.  p.  345. 

At  some  distance,  we  find  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  relate^  in 
the  following  manner. 

During  the  war  in  Palestine,*^o  disastrous  to  the  Syrians,  Antiochus  had  prose- 
cuted an  expedition,  not  less  disastrous,  into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  march  thither, 
his  proceedings  are  very  imperfectly  explained;  but -^n  the  return,  part  of  the 
army  being  left  to  collect  tribute,  Antiochus,  with  a pi^ferful  escort,  advanced  to 
plunder  a temple  and  rich  staple  of  trade  in  Elymais,  the  southern  appendage  to 
Mount  Zayros,  and  the  main  caravan  communication  between  Susiana  and  Media. 
In  this  impious  attempt  to  rifle  treasures  under  the  protection  of  Venus  or  Diana, 
whose  altars  had  been  honovu-ed  and  enriched  by  the  great  Alexander,  he  was  de- 
feated, with  peculiar  circumstances  of  disgrace,  by  the  inhabitants  of  'the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a speedy  retreat  to 
Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media.  There  he  first  learned  the  repe^ed  discomfitures 
and  routs  of  his  armies ; tidings  which  exasperated  to  fury  the  wounds  which  his 
pride  had  received,  in  the  iMe  repulse  from  Elymais.  In  the  fire  of  his  rage,  he 
swore  that  he  would  render  yalestine  the  sepulchre  of  the  Jews  ; and,  precipitating 
his  march  westward  for  that  purpose,  was  overthrown  in  his  chariot,  and  died  of 
his  wounds,  at  the  obscure  village  Tabje,  situate  somewhere  on  the  mountainous 
confines  of  Assyria,  p.  472. 

Let  us  now  see  how  he  disposes  of  another  Antiochus,  surnamed  Si- 
detes. 

The  obscure  goddess  Iranea,  should  seem  to  have  held  her  seat  among  the' defiles 
of  Mount  Zayros.  Antiochus,  on  pretence  that  he  came  to  betroth  her,  entered 
the  temple,  slightly  accompanied,  to  receive  her  accumulated  opulence  by  way  of 
dower.  But  the  priests  of  Iranea,  having  shut  the  outward  gates  of  the  sacred  en- 
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closure,  opened  the  concealed  doors  roof  of  the  temple,  overwhelmed 

the  king  and  his  attendants,  as  with^ronderbolts  from  on  high  ; the^casting  their 
mutilated  remains  without  the  walls,  thus  awfully  announced  to  the  Sbians,  who 
waited  his  return,^i^4isaster  of  their  king,  and  the  terrifick  majesty  ^the  god- 
dess. p.  552. 

That  thjC|^!^Elngs  of  Syria,  of  the  same  name,  should  perish  inVjnilar 
atlemptsi^o  plunder  the  same  temple,  or  at  least  one  in  nearly  th^ 
place,y^,  one  would  think,  too  strange  a coincidence  to  pass  without 

Dr.  Gillies  has,  however,  it  seems,  no  leisure  to  marvel,  and  n3 
ve^  hints  at  the  possibility,  that,  in  the  confused  and  irregular  notices 
.ich  are  come  down  to  us  of  this  part  of  jmtory,  the  names  of  these 
Jrinces  may  have  been  mistaken.  We  are  mucBli^pH^d  ,.to  consider  the 
second  story,  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  tK^Toundation  erf,  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two ; since  that  is  unquestionably  true,  being  at#-';ted 
by  Polybius,  a contemporary,  as  well  as  by  Josephus  and  Appian.  We  jhave 
little  doubt  that  the  third  is  wholly  false,  as  it  stands  solely  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  a work  of  small  credit ; while 
several  historians  give  quite  a different  account  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  The  only  difficulty  is,  as  to  the  circumstances  related  of  Antiochus 
the  Great : since  we  find  this  account  of  his  death  confirmed,  independent- 
ly of  Justin,  whom  singly  we  should  not  much  value,  by  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus ; although  the  circumstances  related  by  the  latter  bear  a much  nearer 
resemblance  to  what  Polybius  tells  us  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

An  inattention,  almost  precisely  similar,  seems  to  us  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  two  following  passages.  A war  is  waged  by  Seleucus  Callinicus 
against  the  Parthians,  in  which,  Dr.  Gillies  tells  us  : 

The  I’oyal  invader  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  after  being  defeated  in  a great 
battle,  decisive  of  the  independence  and  future  dominion  of  the  Parthians.  His  life 
was  spared  by  Tiridates,  who  had  assumed  the  place  and  name  of  his  elder  bro-  , 
ther  Arsaces,  the  author  of  the  Parthian  i-evolt.  Seleucus  was  retained  ten  years  in 
the  roughest  province,  and  among  the  fiercest  people  of  Upper  Asia ; but  during 
all  that  time,  treated  by  his  conqueror  witli  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  misfor- 
tunes. Vol.  II.  p.  9. 

More  than  a century  afterwards,  we  are  told  of  another  Syrian  monarch, 
a certain  Demetrius  Nicator  ; that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
and  Attained  by  them  ten  years  in  a loose  and  honourable  captivity.”  p.  546. 

The  coincidence  here,  likewise,  is  suspicioife,  though  less  for  the  fact 
itself,  than  for  the  precise  agreement  in  the  number  of  years ; which  we 
apprehend.  Dr.  Gillies  j^.- transposed  from  the  second  story  to  the  first, 
through  mere  inattentionT  Atheneus,  the  authority  whom  he  quotes  for 
the  captivity  of  Seleucus,  says  only,  that  he  remained  iraXv^  a great 

length  of  time,  in  Parthia.  But  as  Atheneus,  who  is  no  historian,  men- 
tions the  subject  only  incidentally,  while  Justin  gives  an  incompatible  ac- 
count, vfe  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  former  writer  has,  through  negli- 
gence, put  one  name  in  place  of  another. 

In  the  following  note  an  eminent  writer  is  unjustly  censured. 

“ Warburton’s  great  merit,  in  the  explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature 
“ of  hieroglyphicks,  is  generally  and  justly  admiral  : yet  he  has  not  ex- 
“ hausted  the  subject,  and  I cannot  reconcile  all  of  nis  conclusions  with  the 
“ only  existing  authorities  concerning  it ; viz.  Herodotus,  1.  5.  c.  36. — Dio- 
“ dorus,  1.  3.  c.  4. — Porphyr.  in  Vit.  Pythag.— Clemens  Alexand.  5.— 
“ Strom,  p 55  5.  and  a fragment  of  Manetho  in  Eusebius’s  Chronicle,  p.  6. 

“ In  thip  fragment  Warburton,  instead  of  hf ay yf£t^tf4a6<r<v,  substitutes 
“ •y^uy^otv.  His  reason  for  this  correction  is,  that  ie^ayXvipix.eii 

“ being  always  used  by  the  ancients  to  denote  characters  of  things,  in  op- 
“ position  to  alphabetick  letters,  or  characters  of  words,  ought  not  to  be 
“ ioined  with  which  denotes  characters  of  words  only.  Because 
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“ Jf^«yAu^(*^-^hvays  denotes  characiJjii^of  things,  Warburton  concluded 
‘‘ that  ytf«,i^7o6  always  denoted  characters  of  words.  The  conclusion  is 
“ illogi<^,  and  contradictory  to  one  of  the  passages  ^on  which  our  whole 
“ kno^edge  of  the  subject  rests.  n>ifi  J'f  At6ioTiy.au  7»v  tap' 

A<:J^7'o/5  K«Ai#^£»iwv.  Diodorus,  I.  3.  c.  4.  Cotuf^i^vine  Lega- 

b.  4.  s.  4.  Vol.  I.  p.  48.”  ^ 

arburton  is  here  misrepresented.  Manetho,  in  the  fragmeit'>ouoted, 
^eaks  of  pillars  inscribed  by  Thoth,  the  first  Hermes,  with  hierogV^hick 
characters  in  the  sacred  dialect  ; and  translated  after  the  flood  out  oKtlie 
sacred  dialect  into  Greek^  with  hieroglyphick  characters,  and  depositec\in 
the  adyta  of  theEgx^^^temples  Now,  as  hieroglyphicks,  as  Warbw- 
ton  seems  to'T^art^pro ved , stood  for  things  and  not  for  words,  it  is  obvious- 
ly.'psurd  to  say,  that  an  inscription  in  those  characters  was  either 
r*k 


vv.  say,  that  an  inscription  in  those  characters  was  either  in 
Gr«;k  or  in  any  other  language.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  he  changes  the 
t#xt  from  h^oyXv<?iKoti  to  ; and  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  if  the 

text  cannot  be  supported,  the  alteration  is  not  violent.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  think,  that  the  original  word  is  right ; and  we  hope  for  indul- 
gence from  the  reader,  if  we  allow  this  to  lead  us  into  a short  digression, 
which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  a very  interesting  subject. 

The  origin  of  alphabetical  writing  has  never  been  traced  ; but  that  of 
the  Egyptians  has  been  convincingly  proved,  by  the  Comte  de  Cay  Ins,  to  be 
formed  of  hieroglyphical  marks,  adopted  with  no  great  variation.  We  find 
no  appearance,  says  Warburton,  of  alphabetick  characters  on  their  pubiick 
monuments. 

This,  however  true  at  the  time  he  wrote,  cannot  now  be  asserted;  since 
the  celebrated  Rosetta  stone,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  engraved  with 
three  distinct  sets  of  characters,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  a third  resembling 
what  are  called  hieroglyphicks.  The  only  doubt  that  can  be  entertained  i«, 
whether  these  are  strictly  hieroglyphicks  ; that  is,  representations  of  things  ; 
or,  rather,  an  alphabetical  character  peculiar  to  the  priesthood,  and  called 
hierogrammaticks.  1 . The  existence  of  this  sacred  alphabet  is  attested 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  several  other  writers.  2 It  went  occasionally 
under  the  name  of  hieroglyphick,  as  appears  not  only  by  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Manetho,  if  we  do  not  alter  the  text,  but  one 

in  Porphyry,  which  may>be  found  in  Warburton.  3.  It  was,  however, 
considered  as  perfectly  distinct  from  the  genuine  hieroglyphick,  which 
was  always  understood  to  denote  things,  either  ^hv  mere  picture  writing,  or 
more  commonly,  by  very  refined  allegory.  4.  ^Torks  of  a popular  and 
civil  nature  were  written  in  this  character,  as  we  learn  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ; whereas  the  genuine  hieroglyphick  was  exceedingly  secret 
and  mysterious,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  confined  to  the  priesthood.  5.  The 
inscription  upon  the  Rosetta  stone  is  said,  in  the  terms  of  the  decree  con- 
tained in  it,  to  be  written  in  sacred,  national,  and  Greek  characters. 


To/5  le^sfoii,  y.cti  Kcti  EAA)jv/)£o/5  ypoinf.tM.e-iv,  6.  It  coul|l  not  be  a myste- 

rious character,  such  as  the  genuine  hieroglyphick  seems  to  have  been, 
because  it  was  exposec^to  pubiick  view  with  a double  translation.  7.  It 
-occupies  a considerablir  space  upon  the  stone,  although  an  indefinite  part 
of  it  is  broken  olf ; although  the  real  hieroglyphick,  as  is  natural  to  em- 
blematick  writing,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  compendious.  8.  The 
characters  do  not  appear  to  be  very  numerous,  as  they  recur  in  various 
combinations  of  three,  four,  or  more,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  letters 
of  an  alphabet.  But  this  argument  we  do  not  strongly  press,  because  j)uf 
examination  has  not  been  very  long.  It  appears  to  hold  out  a decisive 
test ; 4nd  we  offer  it  as  such,  to  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 
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Upon  these  grounds,  we  thinkjjgJ#ft  the  characters  uporWhe  Rosetta 
stone,  which  are  commonly  den(^inated  hieroglyphicks,  areoP  fact,  the 
original,  alphabetick  characters  of  the  Egyptians  ; from  which  others 
have  probably  lpiH»^derived,  by  a gradual  corruption  through  ht^ste  in 
writing.  Tl^^^’e,  however,  in  one  sense,  hieroglyphicks,  being 
bly  accural  delineations  of  men,  animals,  and  instruments.  If  wlS 
right  in/wr  conjectures,  the  value  of  the  Rosetta  stone  is  incompars 
greater  fhan  has  been  imagined.  We  have  no  need  of  hieroglyphick 
Ron^n  and  Egyptian  monuments  are  full  of  them.  But  a primitive  alpha- 
beyf  probably  the  earliest  ever  formed  in  the  world,  and  illustrating  an 
ii/portant  link  in  the  history  of  writing,  the  adapt^j^^ofsigns  to  words,  is 
certainly  a discovery  very  interesting  to  any  philosoproeS^ixucl.  Thrcvigh 
what  steps  the  analysis  of  articulate  sound,  into  its  constituent  parts,  Vi.jis 
completed,  if  we  can  say  that  it  ever  has  been  completed,  so  as  to  establish 
distinct  marks  for  each  of  them  ; and  whether  these  marks  were  ^ken  a, 
random,  or  from  some  supposed  analogy  between  the  simple  sounds  they 
were  brought  to  represent,  and  their  primary,  hieroglyphical  meaning,  are 
questions  which  still  stand  in  need  of  solution.  We  offer  these  remarks 
with  equal  diffidence  as  to  their  truth  and  their  originality.  If  to  any  of  our 
learned  readers  they  should  not  appear  new,  we  entreat  their  candour  for 
troubling  them  with  opinions,  which,  so  far  as  our  limited  information  ex- 
tends, have  not  hitherto  been  made  publick. 

In  recompense  to  Dr.  Gillies,  we  will  quote  a passage  in  which  he  has 
cleared  up  a difficulty  which  perplexed  two  eminent  writers. 

“ The  vastness  of  the  palace,  or  rather  the  palaces  of  Alexandria,  need 
“ not  surprise  us,  if  we  admit  that  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  was  larger 
“ than  all  the  rest  of  that  capital.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Populousness 
“ of  ancient  Nations,  p.  473,  is  justly  incredulous  with  regard  to  this  point ; 
“ and  Gibbon  endeavours  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  saying,  that  the  em- 
“ perours  had  confiscated  the  houses  and  gardens  of  opulent  senators, 
“ — therefore,  included  under  the  name  of  the  imperial  palace. — Decline 
“ and  Fall,  c.  6.  p.  161,  But  upon  turning  to  the  passage  in  Herodian,  1. 
“ 4.  c.  1.  on  which  this  incredible  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  impe- 

rial^^lace  wholly  rests,  the  words  convey  to  me  a different  meaning  from 
“ that  in  which  they  are  taken  by  all  Latin  transtitors,  not  excepting  the 
“ learned  Politian.  The  historian  relates,  that  the  sons  of  Severus,  upon 
“ their  father’s  death  at  York,  hastened  by  the  shortest  road  to  Rome, 
“ never  eating  at  the  sam^S^Ltible,  nor  sleeping  in  the  same  house.  The 
“ rapidity  of  their  journey  was  urged  by  their  desire  of  taking  up  separate 
“ quarters  in  the  amplitude  of  the  royal  palace,  greater  than  any  city, 
“ ?rot,Tr,i  weAs*!?  Herodian  institutes,  not  a comparison  between  the 

“ magnitude  of  Rome  and  that  of  its  imperial  palace ; he  only  intimates, 
“ generally  and  indefinitely,  the  magnitude  of  the  palace,  in  distinct  wings 
“ of  which,  Caraca^^a  and  Geta  thought  they  would  be  safer  from  each  other’s 
“ machinations  than  in  the  cities  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  through  which  they  had 
“ to  pass.” 

We  thoroughly  concur  in  this  opinion.  Indeed,  ik.night  be  stated  with 
more  absolute  confidence  than  it  is  by  Dr.  Gillies.  It  excites  a suspicion 
that  both  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Gibbon  must  have  looked  at  the  wrong  column 
in  the  page  of  their  Herodian.  That  historian  seems  to  have  spoken  rhe- 
torically, and  called  the  royal  palace  at  Rome  greater  than  any  city,  merely 
as  pa  hyperbolical  expression  to  denote  its  prodigious  extent. 

OAr  opinion  of  Dr.  Gillies’s  work  may  be  justly  collected  from  what 
we  have  said  already.  It  does  not  appear  to  present  such  a luminous, 


and  mast^-4^  view  of  the  very  intere^kig  period  which  it  embraces,  as 
would  b,iive  been  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon  or  Dr.  Robertson  ; but  it  exhibits 
proofs  of  learned  research,  and  may,  upon  the  whol?-  think,  be  read 
with^leasure  and  advantage.  It  deserves  no  praise  on  t^'^^j^core  of  style, 
wKii^ is  commonly  diffuse  and  overcharged  ; and  often  vulgar^d  slovenly. 

cannot  dismiss  this  subject,  without  remarking,  that  there  ^re  some 
“interesting  questions  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  monarchies  after  :,Mexan- 
der,  which  are  scarce  at  all  touched  by  Dr.  Gillies.  Such  are  the  ^^te  of 
their  armies,  and  the  sort  of  troops  of  which  they  were  composed, — heir 
laws  and  government.- ^he  tone  of  the  national  character  and  manner?^p- 
the  state  of  under  their  subjection, — and  the  symptoms  of  in- 

ternal strength  or  weakness  in  their  situation.  We  cannot  justly  be  ex- 
pfsjted  to  make  up  this  deficiency  ; but  perhaps  the  reader  will  excuse  us 
^r  putting  together  a few  facts  upon  some  of  these  points,  which  will 
not  be  found  collectively  in  the  work  under  our  review. 

I.  The  small  Macedonian  army  of  Alexander  received  frequent  recruits 
from  the  same  country  during  the  course  of  his  conquests  ; which,  how- 
ever, unless  more  numerous  than  ancient  writers  report  them,  could  have 
little  moi*e  than  repaired  the  losses  of  war  and  fatigue  during  eleven  years, 
and  filled  the  place  of  those  veterans  whom,  from  time  to  time,  he  dismissed 
to  their  native  country.  The  collective  armies,  however,  of  his  generals, 
while  they  were  disputing  the  spoil,  almost  immediately  after  his  d^ath, 
seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  Antigonus  brought  80,000  men  into 
the  battle  of  Ipsus.  The  opposite  army  was  little  inferiour  ; and  the  troops 
of  Ptolemy  were  not  engaged  in  this  action.  This  too,  was  after  twenty 
years  of  constant  warfare,  and  many  well  contested  and  sanguinary  bat- 
tles. Macedon  was,  indeed,  the  mint  of  soldiers  ; but  Macedon  was  a coun- 
try of  no  vast  extent,  and,  after  it  became  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  could  not,  it  should  seem,  have  furnished  troops  to  foreign  and 
often  hostile  sovereigns.  The  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  found  by 
comparing  scattered  passages  of  antiquity.  The  great  strength  of  all 
these  armies  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx ; one  of  those  grand  military 
innovations  which  have  rewarded  the  genius  of  their  inventh;ts  with  sunreme 
power  and  renown.  For  two  centuries  the  phalanx  was  supposeu  to  be 
irresistible.  When  compete,  it  consisted  of  1024  files,  16  deep.  Their 
charge  in  close  order,  presenting  their  Macedonian  spears,  which  were 
of  such  a length,  that  those  of  the  fifth  rankHpajected  beyond  the  front, 
was  not  to  be  withstood  by  the  shorter  weapons  and  less  compact  arrange- 
ment of  the  Greeks ; much  less  by  the  rude  and  irregular  multitudes  of 
the  Asiaticks.  This  phalanx,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was 
filled  up  with  Persians.  We  are  told  by  Arrian,  that  he  formed  the  three 
first  ranks  of  Macedonians,  the  twelve  next  of  Persians,  and  placed  another 
Macedonian  in  the  last.  By  this  judicious  intermixture,  the  want  of  skill, 
and  perhaps  of  bravery,  in  the  Persians,  was  compensates.  They  acquired, 
with  the  arms  and  disdpline,  the  spirit  and  self-estimation  of  their  con- 
querors ; and  we  are  ^most  inclined  to  suspect,  that  they  were  gradually 
confounded  under  the  same  name.  Long  at  least  after  this  age,  and  when 
few  native  Macedonians  can  be  well  supposed  to  have  served  in  the  troops 
of  Egypt,  in  the  sedition  which  followed  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
the  soldiery  is  addressed  by  Agathocles  with  that  honourable  appellation. 
Next  in  dignity  to  the  Macedonians,  or  those  at  least  who  bore  their  name 
in  the  phalanx,  were  the  mercenary  troops  who  were  raised,  in  great  lum- 
bers, for  the  service  of  the  two  eastern  kings,  from  the  Grecian  cities 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  These  seem  not  to  have  adopted  the  Macedopian 
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taclicks,  but  were  ranged  comm^f^ on  each  side  of  the  p^^lanx,  and 
formed  a very  respectable  part  of  the  army.  The  great  victory  obtained  by 
Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Raphia,  is  ascribed,  by  Polybius,  to  the  freshness 
of  his  Grecian^^^cenaries,  which  had  lately  been  levied  for  his  seU;ice; 
whereas,  tlia^of  Antiochus,  Avere  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  Ion g^jm- 
paigns  in  /nc  upper  Asia.  A passage  in  Plautus  throws  light  upon^W^ 
recruiti^  or  crimping  system  of  that  time.  In  the  comedy  of  the 
Glorio/us,  Pyrgopolinices  tells  us  that  he  was  employed  upon  such  a com- 
mis^)n  : — ' 

£ “ Nam  rex  .Seleiiciis  me  opere  oravit  maximo, 

Ut  sibi  latrones  [/.  e.  merccnarios]  cogerem  et  conscri 

I Act  1.  Sc. 

In  the  plays,  indeed,  of  that  writer,  and  of  Terence,  the  mirrours  otV-Me 
later  Greek  comedy,  we  find  the  stage  character  of  the  partisan,  who  hao 
served  in  the  wars  of  Asia,  as  much  established  as  those  of  the  slave  and 
llie  parasite.  It  occurs  three  or  four  times  in  Plautus,  and  once  in  the 
well  known  Thraso  of  Terence:  and  although  the  sameness  which  pervades 
them  may  lead  us  to  think  that  these  authors  rather  copied  each  other 
than  real  life,  there  must  have  been  a prototype  in  the  received  notion  of 
the  character,  which  the  publick  were  able  to  recognise.  In  every  in- 
stance, they  are  represented  as  having  acquired  inordinate  riches,  and  as 
spending  it  a good  deal  in  the  same  manner  as  an  English  sailor  is  supposed 
to  gel  rid  of  his  prize  money.  But  the  parallel  will  hold  no  further.  The 
most  ridiculous  vanity,  stupidity,  and  cowardice,  are  the  constant  attributes 
of  the  soldier  in  those  comedies.  A nation,  one  would  think,  must  be 
sunk  very  lotv,  in  which  the  military  character  was  never  exhibited  but  as 
odious  and  contemptible.  But,  to  judge  from  history,  the  picture  must 
be  somewhat  overcharged.  The  Greeks  of  that  age,  though  unable  to  cope 
with  Rome  or  Macedon,  displayed,  occasionally,  both  skill  and  prowess. 
Perhaps  it  Avas  unpopular  thus  to  Avaste  tlie  blood  of  Greece  in  Avars  in 
which  it  had  no  concern  ; and  publick  indignation  refused  to  the  merce- 
naries of  the  Seleucida:  that  admiration  and  sympathy  AVhich  are  the 
usual  jeAvard  of  a military  life.  ' The  third  class  of  troops,  in  the  armies 
of  these  princes,  were  their  native  subjects.  ^j^Though  the  inhabitants 
of  the  finest  climates  of  Asia  Avere  generally  unAvarlike,  other  parts,  espe- 
cially the  mountainous  districts,  contained  a hardy  race  of  men.  The 
skill  Avhich  barbarians  frq§^’-ntly  acquire  in  missile  weapons,  is  formidable 
to  any  army  not  possessed  of  artillery,  and  consequently  obliged  to  fight 
near  at  hand.  Media,  the  finest  province  of  Asia,  produced  an  incom- 
parable breed  of  horses ; and  the  kings  of  Syria,  at  one  time,  were  able 
to  reenforce  their  armies  from  the  savage  hardihood  of  the  Isurian  moun- 
taineers, Hie  obstinate  bravery  of  the  Jews,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  Par- 
thian cavalry.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  seems  to  supply  less  military  re- 
sources from  itseVi.  Yet,  if  200,000  infantry  and  40,000  horse  obeyed 


the  mandate  of  Philadelphus,  so  prodj^gious  an  army  could  hardly  have 
been  collected  Aiithout  great  draughts  upon  the  nati^, population. 


II.  It  would  be  a more  difficult  task  to  attempt  the  satisfactory  delinea- 
tion of  the  internal  state  of  society.  If  we  Avere  to  judge  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereigns,  upon  Avhich,  in  a mere  despotism,  so  much 
seems  to  depend,  the  condition  of  the  eastern  Greeks  would  generally,  ap- 
pear deplorable.  After  the  first  or  second  generation,  the  successours  of 
Seletcus  and  Ptolemy  degenerated  into  effeminate  luxury  or  portentous 
guilt  ; and  the  annals  of  Constantinople  itself  hardly  contain  a greater  se- 
ries of  crimes,  than  sullied  the  royal  families  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria. 
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But  this  was  compensated  to  their  subj?*^s  by  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
their  situa'A\>n.  They  enjoyed  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  Syria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Egypt.  The  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  were  crowded  with 
vessels  secure  from  maritime  hostility  ; and  the  creatix.'?s<^  almost  num- 
berle^cities,  bearing  the  names  of  Seleucus  and  his  family^^^he  noblest 
ew^^ce  of  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  that  dynasty.  AtheiNus  speaks 
^'^^he  Syrians,  as  a people  who,  from  the  fertility  of  their  country,  had 
little  need  to  labour,  and  consumed  their  leisure  in  banqueting  and  diver- 
sions. Antioch,  the  capital,  was  most  distinguished  for  this  character. 
The  beautiful  grove  of  Japhne,  situated  about  five  miles  from  that  c’^, 
was  the  scem^^^jih^;:;^ct!s  luxurious  inhabitants  abused  the  prodigality  *^f 
nat’v^e  in  every  enjoyment  of  voluptuous  ease.  It  was  the  more  honourable 
chf 'Acteristick  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the  seat  of  literature ; and  the  praise 
oj  her  sovereigns  to  have  bestowed  patronage  upon  men  who,  however 
inferiour  to  those  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  Grecian  liberty,  surpassed  them 
in  erudition,  and  have  formed  a sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  letters. 
Less  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  science  by  the  Selucida  ; but 
they  cultivated  the  favourite  and  almost  peculiar  art  of  the  Greeks,  that  of 
stamping  metals  with  consummate  beauty  and  ingenuity  ; and  by  their 
coins  and  medals,  the  imperfect  remains  of  their  history  have  often  been 
illustrated.  The  condition  of  the  native  Orientals  is  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  remote  and  barbarous  provinces,  wherein  but  few  Greeks 
were  settled,  probably  felt  little  more  than  a nominal  subjection,  and  re- 
tained such  laws  and  customs  as  they  might  have  of  their  own.  Even  in 
the  city  of  Seleucia,  Polybius  seems  to  speak  of  magistrates  or  judges 
belonging  to  the  native  inhabitants.  Their  condition,  however,  where  the 
Greeks  were  numerous,  as  in  Syria  or  Cilicia,  was  probably  little  better 
than  servile ; at  least  those  countries  seem  to  have  supplied  slaves  to  the 
markets  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

III.  If  we  were  to  appreciate  political  vigour,  merely  by  extent  of  domi- 
nion, the  kingdom  of  Syria  would  appear  incomparably  the  most  powerful 
of  those  that  were  shared  amongst  the  conquerors  of  Ipsus.  But  it  was 
weakened  by  its  own  size,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  retaining  in  subjection 
nations  distinct  in  their  race,  manners,  and  language.  The  distaji  pro- 
vinces were  necessarily  intrusted  to  the  care  of  viceroys,  who  sometimes 
became  too  powerful  to  continue  subjects.  Two  successive  revolts  of 


Molo  in  the  Upper,  and  of  Adieus  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  threatened  the 
throne  of  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  althougWiis  victories  for  a time 
reestablished  the  Syrian  power  throughout  Asia,  yet,  after  his  death,  or 
rather,  after  the  inglorious  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  it  soon 
fell  to  pieces,  and,  in  less  than  half  a century,  was  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. Even  in  its  best  days,  we  must  not  conceive,  that  the  successours 
of  Seleucus  possessed  that  firm  and  well  compacted  sovereignty  over  all 
parts  of  their  dominions,  which  notions,  borrowed  frofti  modern  Europe, 
would  lead  us  to  exnect.  They  received  assistance  in  war,  and  tribute 
in  peace,  from  many  barbarous  nations,  who  maintained,  in  their  own 
precincts,  a virtual  inoependence.  The  writ  of  the  king  of  Syria,  we  suspect, 
did  not  run  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi  or  the  Carduchi.  But  decisive 
proofs  of  their  weakness  appear  in  the  countries  which  were  successively 
dismembered  from  their  dominions.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  northern  parts 
were  occupied  by  the  three  petty  kingdoms  of  Pergamos,  Bithnia,  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  more  powerful  one  of  Bontus  ; a horde  of  Gauls  and 
the  kings  of  Cappadocia  shared  part  of  the  midland  district ; and  latterly, 
a nest  of  pirates  fastened  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Pamphilia  and  Ci- 
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licia.  In  the  east,  their  possession^^re  equally  dilapidated.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  aiv^ndian  chief,  by  name  Sandroqottus,  drove 
the  Macedonians  from  the  Panjab  ; and  Seleucus  prudently  sold  his  claim  to 
those  distant  conmiests  for  500  elephants.  So  little  is  heard  afterwards  of 
the  province^^^ng  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Indus,  about  Candaharju-hat  we 
may  susp^«i^liem  to  have  followed  the  example.  Theodotus,  a Gree^jsoon 
afterwards  revolted  in  Bactria,  and  established  a dynasty  which  lastec^^r 
near  a century  and  a half,  till  it  was  swept  away  by  an  invasion  of  Tartan^^ 
which  is  attested  at  once  by  the  historians  of  Greece  and  of  China.  This 
little  kingdom,  stationed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  out  posts  of  civilized  life,  has 
^ cited  some  interest  in  modern  times  ; and  Mri^j^bbon  has  thought  lit  to 
give  them  credit  for  being  the  instructers  of  the  even  the  Hin- 

doos, in  science.  It  was  not,  however,  as  has  sometimes  been  imaaiiied, 
insulated,  till  within  a few  years  of  its  downfal ; the  kings  of  Syria  retting 
the  adjacent  province  of  Ariana,  part  of  the  present  Khorasan  and  Sigisten. 
Afar  more  important  people  occupied  the  western  parts  of  Khorasan,  the 
Parthians,  who  are  thought,  with  much  probability,  to  have  been  a Scythian 
clan,  which  at  an  early  period  had  fixed  itself  in  that  region.  Antiochus 
the  Great  kept  them  within  bounds ; but  after  his  death  they  encroached 
upon  Media,  and  finally  usurped  all  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  though  necessarily  more  circumscribed  than  that 
of  Syria,  was  less  liable  to  dismemberment.  Its  limits  were,  however, 
various.  Cyrene  was  its  permanent  appendage.  It  contained  also,  gene- 
rally, Cyprus,  and  sometimes  Celo  Syria,  which  was  its  debatable  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Asia.  Two  only  of  its  monarchs  seem  to  have  achieved 
more  extensive  conquests.  In  the  golden  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
Crete,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  were  subject  to  Egypt.  At  a later  period,  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  gained  more  unprofitable  trophies,  from  an  expedition  into 
Nubia,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  by  an  inscription  discovered  in 
that  country  about  the  sixth  century.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  east,  the  kings  of  Egypt  felt  their  inadequacy 
to  contend;  obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  republick  with- humiliating  ob- 
sequiousness ; and  were  rewarded  by  that  great  Polypheme,  with  the  privi- 
lege %-f  being  devoured  the  last. 

In  extent  and  opulence,  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  was  the  least  consi- 
dei’able  of  the  three.  In  rating  its  effective  power,  we  should  perhaps 
make  a different  estim^j^_i  Though  not  very  commercial,  it  contained 
mines  of  the  precious,  as  well  as  the  ruder  metals.  Its  natives  formed 
excellent  soldiers,  brave,  faithful,  steady,  and  patient.  It  Avas  embraced, 
except  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  by  a strong,  mountainous  barrier  ; beyond 
which,  to  the  north  and  east,  dwelt  fierce  and  Avarlike  barbarians,  which, 
though  not  always  in  very  thorough  submission,  were  commonly  its 
auxiliaries  in  the  field.  By  the  resistance  Avhich  it  made  to  the  Roman 
arms,  we  may  juifge  of  the  intrinsick  strength  of  Macedon.  The  contest 
was  quite  unequal.  Rome  had  ceased  to  fight  up  chill,  and  had  come  to 
Avield  forces  of  cA^ery  kind,  far  superiour  to  those  oVany  competitor.  Yet 
even  under  these  disadvantages,  the  unpopular  and  spiritless  Perseus  was 
able  to  foil  three  successive  Roman  consuls  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
The  harsh  measures  to  which  the  Romans  resorted,  prove  the  sense  they 
entertained  of  the  compatriots  of  Alexander.  Macedon  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  perfectly  distinct  in  police,  and  government ; and,  to  render 
the  ^pparation  more  perfect,  intermarriages  among  their  exclusive  inhabi- 
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tants  were  prohibited.  There  is  one 'i^^mliarity  which  applies  equally  to 
the  Macedonians\nd  Greeks  of  Syria  ana' Egypt.  Though  each  of  their 
royal  families  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  no  right  but  conquest ; though 
they  had  supplanted  and  extinguished  the  ancient  stock  ; their  own 

elevatj/l  was  recent  in  the  memory  of  man  ; their  subjectsT^^ar  to  have 
felt  them,  all  that  blindness  of  loyalty,  which  is  commonl^supposed 
♦t„i^low  only  long  established  and  illustrious  dynasties.  No  impostor, 
.<no  made  pretensions  to  royal  descent,  failed  of  temporary  success;  even 
though  he  claimed  to  draw  his  breath  from  the  contemptible  Perseus,  or 
the  frantick  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  So  irregular  is  the  attachment  ,af 
nations  to  their  rulers^j^^  so  fallacious  the  reasoning  of  those  who  su^^ 
posejhat  sucl^K^c^i^  cannot  be  felt  for  those  whose  possession  is  but 
of  j',  Jterday,  and  whose  title  is  the  sword. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK. 

Whistle  for  it.  A Comick  Opera,  in  two  Acts.  By  the  Hon.  G.  Lamb.  8vo. 

WE  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  exhibition  of  this 
little  piece  ; but  conclude  that  it  must  have  excited  considerable  interest  in 
the  representation,  containing  so  much  that  is  popular,  both  in  incident  and 
scenery  ; viz.  the  unexpected  meeting  of  two  cafitive'  lovers  of  rank  and 
imfiortance,  in  the  subterraneous  cave  of  a troop  of  banditti;  a grand  struggle 
between  love  and  honour  ; and  a most  sudden  and  critical  rescue  at  the  very 
moment  the  dagger  and  gallows  are  about  to  do  their  gloomy  business. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK. 

Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a Romance ; and  Ancient  Times,  a Drama.  By  the  late  Joseph 

Strutt,  author  of  Rural  Sports,  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  &c. 

12mo.  4 vols. 

ACCUSTOMED  to  consider  Mr.  Strutt,  and  indeed  to  esteem  him  as 
one  of  the  most  diligent  and  most  expert  of  our  English  antiquarian,  we 
little  expected  to  receive  f^m  his  pen  a work  of  fancy,  and  that  too,  of  a 
superiour  kind.  We  have  been  exceedingly  entertained  with  this  perfor- 
mance, which  has  many  characteristick  marks  ri^La  lively  and  well  regu- 
lated imagination.  Perhaps  the  low  comick  scenes,  representing  the  man- 
ners of  the  domesticks  in  great  families  in  ancient  times,  is  extended  too 
far ; but  the  superiours  themselves  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  praise. 
Some  pleasing  poetry  is  also  interspersed,  which  we  have  read  with  great 
gratification  and  interest.  Altogether  it  deserves  a distinguished  place 
among  works  of  the  kind.  It  will  not  easily  be  perused  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  the  times  ; but  a^lossary  is  added, 
which  will  remove  evei^  difficulty. 

The  drama  of  Anci^t  Times  is  also  of  considerable  merit ; but  it  might 
as  well  have  been  separately  printed,  which  we  recommend  to  be  done  in  a 
second  edition  ; and  that  this  will  soon  be  required,  tve  have  no  hesitation 
in  foretelling. 
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Biographical  Anecdotes  relating  to  the  late  LieutenantcCiSrSfijohn  Mordinnt,  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  Madras  Establishment. 

THIS  very  singular  and  well  known  personage  has  been  so  \iiuch 
admired,  so  much  reprobated,  so  much  upheld,  and  so  much  decried,  that 
some  account  of  him  may  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  publick. 

He  was  a natural  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Peterborough  ; and,  together 
with  an  elder  brother,  by  the  same  mother,  was,  at  an  early  age,  put  out 
to  nurse.  Harry,  the  eldest,  was  a pining,  spiritless  starvling ; while  John, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  active,  lively,  and  of  an  uncommonly  fine 
form.  He  was  more  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  though  more  rigid  in  muscle, 
than  any  other  person  I ever  saw. 

Harry  took  a sedentary  turn,  and  being  tender  in  constitution,  could  not 
partake  of  those  gymnastick  exercises  which  John  delighted  in,  and  in 
which  he,  on  all  occasions,  took  the  lead.  In  fact,  Harry  was  more  calcu- 
lated for  scholastick  researches,  in  which  he  made  the  ordinary  progress 
of  a schoolboy  ; and  would,  probably,  have  shone  under  Alma  Mater^  had 
not  his  father,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  him  handsomely,  and  « 
at  a distance  from  the  family  in  general,  shipped  him  off  as  a cadet  to 
Bengal. 

John  was  too  wild  to  learn  much.  His  whole  time  was  devoted  to  truancy  ; 
and,  as  he  often  said,  “ one  half  of  his  days  were  spent  in  being  flogged  for 
the  other  half.”  Hence  he  was  in  no  danger  of  a professorship,  if  we  except 
thos%^rts  in  which  the  celebrated  Breslaw’,  Jones,  &c.  took  their  degrees. 
In  such,  John  was  completely  at  home,  and  they*vere  certainly  of  some  use 
to  him,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen. 

When  John  was  taken  from  school,  he  was  about  as  learned  as  when  he 
first  was  sent  there.  Hc^ilfv^er,  when  this  was  ascertained,  and  a quarrel 
was  commenced  on  the  occasion,  he  very  handsomely  stepped  forth  to  ex- 
culpate his  master,  whose  attention  he  declared  to  be  unparalleled  ; and, 
slipping  off  his  clothes,  exhibited  the  earnestness  of  the  good  man’s  en- 
deavours.; humorously  observing,  that  “ as  nothing  could  be  got  into  his 
brain,  his  master  had  done  his  best  to  impress  his  instructions  on  the  op- 
posite seat  of  learning.” 

At  the  time  th^  John  was  to  pass  muster  before  the  India  directors,  he 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  nearly  too  late  whedtbe  was  found  at  mar- 
bles in  Dean’s  yard.  No  time  was  lost  in  coaching  viim  up  to  Leadenhall- 
street,  where,  being  bent  more  on  his  pastime  than  on  the  grave  questions 
put  by  his  examiners,  he  was  near  being  rejected  as  an  ideot ; when  one 
of  the  quorum,  who  knew  the  youth’s  trim  well,  and  who  probably  wished 
to  see  John  appointed,  asked  him  if  he  understood  cribbage  ? John’s  soul 
was  instantly  roused  ; his  eyes  glistened  ; and,  regardless  of  every  matter 
relative  to  his  appointment,  he  pulled  out  a pack  of  cards,  so  greasy  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and  ofiered  “ to  play  the  gentleman  for  any 
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The  youth  now  felt  himself  at  home,  a^^speedily  convinced  them  that, 
however  ignorant  he  might  be  of  the  classicks,  he  was  a match  for  any  of 
them  at  cards.  He  was  passed,  apd  despatched  to  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  to  embark  in  an  India  ship  ready  to  sail  with  the  first  i§iir  wind  ; but 
as  that^^as  not  to  be  had  for  some  days,  the  person  who  hatl^^arge  of 
him^^jilt  him  on  board,  and  returned  to  town. 

‘ flu’s  gayety  of  disposition  soon  made  him  the  fiddle  of  the  crew.  All 
on  board  loved  him.  He  was  elegant  in  his  make  ; graceful  in  his  move- 
ments (though  he  never  could  be  made  to  walk  a minuet  by  his  dancing 
master)  of  a very  animated  countenance,  strongly  marked  with  goodna  \ 
ture,  spirit,  and^"®^‘^;?tei  features  were  regular  and  handsome  ; his  eyes*- 
keen  comman^ng  : and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  he  was  such  as  is 
rarely;^en. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigid  restrictions  laid  down  by  the  person  who  had 
shipped  him,  such  were  the  qualities  of  our  young  adventurer,  that  none 
could  resist  his  wishes.  The  kindness  he  experienced,  added  to  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  made  him  completely  happy,  and  attached  him  more  to  his 
new  companions,  than  to  his  native  soil.  He  could  not  bear  to  mope  about 
the  ship,  whilst  waiting  for  a wind,  and  frequently  lent  a pull  in  the  boats, 
which  occasionally  were  sent  for  provisions,  &c. 

One  day,  however,  John  strayed  into  the  town,  and  got  into  company 
with  some  girls,  who  soon  eased  him,  not  only  of  his  money,  but  of  his 
buckles,  handkerchief,  and  every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  dispensed 
with.  At  this  unlucky  moment,  the  wind  being  fair,  the  signal  was  made 
for  sailing,  and  the  boat’s  crew  were  compelled,  after  a short,  but  active 
search,  to  put  off,  with  heavy  hearts,  thinking  they  had  seen  the  last  of 
their  favourite. 

John  came  down  to  the  beach  too  late.  The  boat  was  just  arriving  at. 
the  ship,  which  was  lying  to  for  her,  and  sailed  immediately  from  the  mo- 
ther bank.  What  was  to  be  done  ? He  had  no  money,  and  not  a soul  would 
put  off  on  such  a trip  without  being  previously  well  paid.  The  matter  was 
to  all  appearance  come  to  the  worst,  when  seeing  two  watermen  at  cards 
in  the  stern  sheets  of  a boat,  he  was  led,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  sec 
how  matters  went  on.  ,-jf 

The  owner  of  the  boat  \^as  losing  his  money  at  all  fours,  when  John 
requested  that  he  might  play  a hand  or  two  for  him  ; offering  to  abide 
himself  by  any  loss  tluring  his  own  play.  Thy^an  agreed,  and  John  not 
only  won  back  the  losings,  but  eased  his  oppone^^f  all  his  money.  The 
waterman  was  asked  to  take  him  on  board  ; but  no  promise  of  money  could 
tempt  him  : It  was  too  far,”  and  “ mayhap  might  never  get  a penny  by 

it “ had  been  sarved  so  before  and  all  the  host  of  objections,  common 
among  interested  persons,  w^ere  raised.  At  length  the  waterman,  taking 
hold  of  John’s  button,  drew  him  aside  from  the  many  who  were  there 
laughing  at  his  misfortune,  and  said  he  had  observed,  th^  in  dealing,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  uncommon  ; besides  that,  “ Tie  had  turned  up 
Jack  plaguy  often.”  “^owg  young’ne,  I’ve  a notion  that  didn't  come  by 
nature  ; and  if  so  be  ^u’ll  show  me  how  to  do  it,  I will  take  you  aboard 
at  all  risks.” 

The  bargain  was  struck  ; the  man,  being  instructed  how  to  turn  up  Jack, 
with  the  aid  of  three  of  his  friends,  sailed  and  rowed  w ith  such  effect  as  to 
get  within  notice  of  the  vessel  before  dark.  The  sails  were  backed,  and 
John  facetiously  observed,  as  he  quitted  the  boat : “ Now',  my  honest 
* friend,  you  have  turned  up  Jack  in  earnest;  meaning  the,  w'aterman*  had 
fairly  fulfilled  his  promise,  by  putting  him,  John  Mordaunt,  on  boar'’ 
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On  his  arrival  at  Madras,  laWSwas  received  with  open  arms  by  all  his 
sountrymen,  according  to  the  practice  of  those  days,  when  unbounded  hos-  . 
pitality  was  prevalent.  His  letters  of  introduction,  which  had  been  prudent- 
ly given  in  ^h^rge  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  were  delivered  i, and  there 
appears  but  he  might  have  speedily  obtained  some  implant  situ-- 

ation  ; Ifut  general  sir  John  Clavering,  who  was  then  commanders^;  chief  < 
in  India,  and  who  was,  accordingly,  second  in  council  at  Calcutta, 
promised  to  provide  for  him,  John  went  on  to  Bengal,  where  he  was  appo!ni-i 
ed  an  honorary  aid  de  camp  to  that  officer,  still  retaining  his  rank  on  the  Ma- 
^dras  establishment,  where  he  was  afterwards  subjected  to  much  ill  will  and  ^ 
/obloquy.  ^*rH|  j . 

The  general  had,  no  doubt,  been  preinformed  orme  gross  i^orance 
under  which  our  hero  laboured,  and  was  determined  to  put  his  al«''ies  to 
an  early  test.  Accordingly,  after  a few  days  entrance  on  his  appoinl^ent, 
John  was  desired  to  write  a letter,  conformably  to  leading  points  furnished 
by  the  general,  to  one  of  the  colonels,  commanding  at  an  upper  station. 
John  very  readily  undertook  the  office,  and  in  a short  time  returned  to  the 
general’s  apartment  with  the  letter,  written  according  to  the  data. 

Sir  John  did  all  he  could  to  unravel  the  various  pothook  combinations, 
and  to  arrange  them  into  any  thing  like  penmanship  ; but  in  vain.  The 
orthography  was  not  a whit  better.  The  general  was  amazed ; but,  being 
willing  to  know  how  John  might  have  expressed  what  was  intrusted  to  him 
to  communicate,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge,  desired 
him  to  read  what  he  had  written.  In  this  reasonable  expectation,  the  gene- 
ral was,  however,  completely  foiled ; his  protege  very  deliberately  saying, 

“ that  was  no  part  of  his  duty  : he  had  obeyed  the  general’s  orders  by 
luriting  the  letter.  It  was  the  business  of  the  colonel  to  whom  it  was  addres- 
sed, to  read  it !”  * 

It  is  truly  wonderful,  that,  under  the  consciousness  of  being  so  very 
deficient  in  this  branch,  and  in  a circle  which  is  so  eminent  for  superiour 
education,  such  as  the  society  in  India  may  fairly  claim  to  be,  Mordaunt 
should  have  taken  so  little,  if  any,  pains  to  improve  himself.  He  sur- 
passed in  almost  every  thing  he  undertook  ; yet,  seemingly,  more  by  in- 
tuit^n,  than  by  any  study  or  effort  to  excel.  This  ignorance  in  regard  to 
writing,  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  genA>ally  conversed  with  perfect 
propriety  ; often,  indeed,  with  elegance  of  diction,  and  with  a precise  ap- 
propriation of  his  words  to  the  particular  occasion.  He  spoke  the  Hindoo 
language  fluently,  and  •B's  a tolerable  Persian  scholar ; yet  he  could  not 
write  two  lines  of  English  correctly.  I once  had  occasion  to  borrow  a horse 
from  him  for  a day  or  two.  He  sent  the  animal  to  me  with  the  following  note. 

“ You  may  kip  tlie  hos  as  long  as  j ou  lick.” 

His  excellence  of  temper,  under  ail  the  jokes  to  which  this  unhappy  defi- 
ciency subjected  him,  was  wonderful.  He  knew  his  failing,  and  allowed  it 
to  stand  as  a butt  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  ; but  was  highly  offend- 
ed at  the  attempt^!  any  one,  whom  he  did  not  feel  a partiality  for,  to  excite 
a laugh  at  his  expense  ; and  more  than  once,  in  mj^bearing,  has  astonished 
persons  of  that  description  into  the  most  compl^j  humility.  Once  in 

particular,  a very  worthy  young  man  of  the  name  of  James  P who  was 

rather  of  the  more  silly  order  of  beings,  thinking  he  could  take  the  liberty 
of  playing  with,  or  rather  upon  him,  in  a large  company  called  to  Mordaunt, 
desiring  him  to  say  what  was  the  Latin  for  a goose  ? The  answer  was 
briefly:  I don’t  know  the  Latin  for  it ; but  the  English  for  it  is  James  P . 

Itf, should  have  been  premised,  that  the  foregoing  question  was  put  to  ^ 
Mordaunt,  in  consequence  of  his  having,  in  a note,  sent  to  a person  who  had 
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r offended  him,  required  “ an  immediatC^Ssj^r  by  the  bearer.’*  The  genlle- 
I!  man  addressed,  wishing  to  terminate  the?^atter  amicably,  construed  the 
if  word  literally,  and  sent  a goose  by  the  bearer  ; stating  also,  that  he  would 
partake  of  it  the  next  day.  This,  to  a man  of  Mordaunt’s  kidney,  was  the 
high  roadjto  reconciliation  ; though  to  nine  persons  in  ten,  especially 
to  thoseij^ouring  under  such  a desperate  deficiency  in  point  ol^^rthogra- 
^phy, /jjlwould  have  appeared  highly  insulting. 

^•■•inay  readily  be  supposed,  that  Mordaunt  was  more  ornamental  than 
» useful  in  general  Clavering’s  office.  However,  the  latter  could  not  help 
esteeming  him,  and  had  he  lived,  would  probably  have  effected  Mordaunt’s 
f removal  from  the  Madras.Jo  the  Bengal  army.  But  the  general  dying, 
*no  other^erson^’^^oialQ,  or  so  interested  for  him,  as  to  labour  at  that 
which  'mough  not  unprecedented,  was  so  hostile  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
I latter  ^Establishment.  The  Madras  officers  never  failed  to  notice,  some- 
I time},  indeed,  in  rather  harsh  terms,  the  injustice  of  an  officer  being  on 
I their  rolls,  who  never  joined  his  regiment  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
i whose  whole  time  was  passed  in  the  lap  of  dissipation. 

Being  on  a party  of  pleasure  to  the  northward,  and  near  to  Lucknow, 
the  capital  of  Oude,  and  the  residence  of  the  late  nabob  vizier,  Asoph  ul 
Doulah,  Mordaunt,  of  course,  had  the  curiosity  to  see  both  the  prince  and 
his  court.  The  free,  open  temper  of  Asoph  pleased  Mordaunt,  whose 
figure  and  manner  made  a great  impression  on  his  illustrious  host.  The 
latter  was  fond  of  hunting  and  shooting.  To  cockfighting,  indeed,  he  was 
so  partial,  that  he  has  even  neglected  due  attendance  to  business  of  im- 
portance with  the  several  residents,  while  engaged  in  a main  with  “ his  dear 
friend  Mordaunt,”  who  was  completely  skilled  in  that  branch  of  barbarity. 

Though  I cannot  say  it  ever  appeared  to  me  as  a very  faithful  resem- 
Wance,  yet  there  is  sufficient  of  character,  and  some  other  good  points,  in 
the  portrait  intended  to  represent  Mordaunt,  in  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  cockpit,  executed  by  Zoffani,  while  at  the  nabob’s  court,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  manly,  dignified,  and  elegant  person  of  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. He  is  there  represented  as  in  the  act  of  handing  a cock,  on  which 
he  bets  highly,  in  opposition  to  a bird  of  his  highness,  the  nabob,  who  is 
pourtrayed,  in  a loose  undress,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit. 

The  figures  in  question,  however,  possess  some  merit,  from  the  insight 
they  give  into  the  open,  independent,  yet  unassuming  air  of  Mordaunt,  and 
the  familiar  manner  in  which  the  nabob  stooped  to  join  in  diversions  with 
him,  and,  indeed,  with  every  European  gentlemg^vho  wished  to  partake 
of  such  amusements  as  characterized  that  weat^dle,  and  contemptible 
prince. 

Mordaunt  became  such  a favourite,  that  he  was  retained  by  the  vizier  at 
his  court,  in  capacity  of  aid  de  camp ; though  he  never  attended  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy,  and  then,  generally,  either  to  shoot,  or  to  gamble 
with  him.  The  various  applications  and  sarcasms  directed  against  Mor- 
daunt, as  an  absentee  from  his  corps,  for  so  many  years,  ai^  at  the  distance 
of  full  two  thousand  mil^,  were  alike  disregarded  by  himself,  and  by  the 
supreme  government,  y which  all  the  individuals  were  personally  attached 
to  him.  Some  persons  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  he  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Hastings  as  a spy  over  the  vizier,  in  consequence  of  the  high  favour  and 
jj  confidence  the  latter  reposed  in  him  ; but  those  who  could  entertain  such 
an  opinion,  must  be  in  extreme  errour ; for  neither  the  conduct  nor  the 
disposition  of  Mordaunt,  ever  gave  the  smallest  opening  for  such  an  infe- 
^rence.  He  was  candid,  free,  and  generous ; and,  I think,  he  would  have 
jtrabruptly  revolted  at  any  commission  which  might  impose  it,  either  direct- 
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ly,  or  circuitously,  as  a duty  onh^i,  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  man  who 
treated  him  with  kindness  and-^mh  respect. ' 

Mordaunt  was  in  the  receipt  of  a handsome  salary,  and  possessed  many 
distinguished  privileges  under  the  patronage  of  the  vizier,  who  often  used 


Mr.  Zoffani,  in  a humorous  moment,  had  painted  the  nabob  at  full 
length,  but  in  high  caricature.  The  picture  being  at  colonel  Martine’s, 
^here  old  Zoffani  resided,  and  the  colonel’s  hot^  being  frequented  by  im- 
'mense  numbers  of  the  natives,  especially  of  tlmiBK(|jipff'".  hen  th^  nabob 
wanted  money,  took  his  jewels  to  the  colonel’s  to  be  pledged,  it  not 
long  before  the  prince  was  informed  of  the  joke.  In  the  first  mon^^ts  of 
irritation,  he  was  disposed  to  make  the  painter  a head  shorter,  and  tofdis- 
miss  the  colonel,  who  was  his  chief  engineer,  and  had  the  charge  of  his 
arsenal ; but,  as  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  “ dear  friend  Mor- 
daunt,” a message  was  despatched  requiring  his  immediate  attendance, 
“ on  matters  of  the  utmost  importance.”  This  being  a very  stale  mode  of 
summoning  Mordaunt,  who  would  attend,  or  rather  visit,  only  when  it 
pleased  himself,  would  have  probably  been  disregarded,  had  not  the  mes- 
senger stated,  that  the  nabob  was  incensed  against  Martine  and  Zoffani. 

Mordaunt  found  the  nabob  foaming  with  rage,  and  about  to  proceed  with 
a host  of  rabble  attendants  to  the  colonel’s.  However,  he  got  the  story 
out  of  the  nabob  as  well  as  he  could,  and  argued  him  into  a state  of  calm- 
ness, sufficient  to  let  his  purpose  be  suspended  until  the  next  day.  So 
soon  as  could  be  done  with  safety,  Mordaunt  retired  ; and,  as  privately  as 
possible,  sent  a note  to  Zoffani,  with  intelligence  of  the  intended  visit.  ^ 

No  time  was  lost,  and  the  laughable  caricature  was  in  a few  hours 
changed  by  the  magick  pencil  of  Zoffani,  into  a superb  portrait,  highly 
ornamented,  and  so  inimitably  resemblant  of  the  vizier,  that  it  has  been 
preferred  to  all  which  have  been  taken  at  sittings.  The  vizier  did  not  fail 
to  come,  his  mind  full  of  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  his  dignified  person, 
attended  by  Mordaunt,  whose  feelings  for  his  friend’s  fate  were  speedily 
disrated,  when,  on  entering  the  portrait  chanj|ber,  the  picture  in  question 
shone  forth  so  superbly,  as  to  astonish  the  vizier,  and  to  sully  even  the 
splendour  which  his  whole  equipage  displayed  on  the  occasion. 

Asoph  was  delighted  J|>urried  the  picture  home  ; gave  Zoffani  ten  thou- 
sand rupees  for  it ; and  ordered  the  person  who  had  informed  him  of  the 
sufifiosed  caricature,  to  have  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off.  Mordaunt,  how- 
ever, was  equally  successful  in  obtaining  the  poor  fellow’s  pardon";  and  as 
the  nabob  would  not  detain  him  as  a servant,  very  generously  made  him 
one  of  his  own  pensioners. 

At  another  time,  the  Hajam.  or  barber,  who  cut  his  excellency’s  hair,  hap- 
pened to  draw  blot  d,  by  going  a little  into  the  quick.  This  is  considered  as 
an  offence  of  the  highest  atrocity ; because  crowned^^eads,  throughout  India, 
become  degraded  if  one  drop  of  their  blood  be  spilt  ^,a  barber  ; over  whom 
a drawn  sword  is  always  held,  while  performing  his  duty,  to  remind  him 
of  his  fate  in  case  of  the  slightest  incision. 

The  nabob,  actuated  by  the  common  prejudice  above  described,  had  or- 
dered the  barber  to  be  baked  to  death  in  an  oven.  When  Mordaunt  applied 
for  his  pardon,  he  could  only  obtain  it  conditionally  ; and,  to  be  sure, 
the  Rendition  was  both  ludicrous  and  whimsical.  Balloons  were  just  in- 
vented when  this  happened,  and  colonel  Martine,  being  very  ingenious. 
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had  made  one  which  had  taken  up  ^>^nsiderable  weight  for  short  dis- 
tances. ^ 

The  nabob  changed  suddenly  from  great  wrath  to  a sudden  laugh,  which 
continued  so  long  as  to  alarm  Mordaunt,  whose  pleasure  was  extreme, 
when  hejieard  that,  instead  of  being  baked,  the  barber  wj^.  to  mount  in 
the  ba^^n,  and  to  brush  through  the  air  according  as  chanceThight  direct 

. hi^jr 

.L  was  accordingly  settled.  The  balloon  being  sent  off  from  his  high- 
ness’s forecourt,  the  barber  was  carried,  more  dead  than  alive,  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  to  Poliergurge,  distant  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Lucknow.  r\ 

Mot^aunt  ^ji3E«2*^uainted  with  the  small  sword,  but  was  an  excel- 
lent farksman,  either  with  ball  or  small  shot.  With  the  latter  he 
scare  «y  ever  was  seen  to  miss  ; and  I have  known  him  to  come  off  winner 
wh  »n  he  has  wagered  to  kill  twenty  snipes  in  as  many  shots.  Although  he 
missed  one  bird,  he  made  up  for  it  by  killing  two  that  were  sprung  at  the 
same  moment,  and  which,  flying  across  each  other’s  direction,  were  shot 
at  the  point  of  intersection.  He  was  one  of  three,  who,  during  one  day, 
in  the  year  1786,  shot  such  a quantity  of  game,  chiefly  snipes  and  teal,  as 
loaded  a small  boat  which  conveyed  the  birds  from  Gowgautchy  to  Calcutta. 
His  favourite  sport  was  tiger  shooting,  in  which  he  was  often  very  success- 
ful ; being  vigorous,  spirited,  and  expert ; all  which  qualifications  are  in- 
dispensably requisite  in  that  noble  branch  of  the  chace. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  a pistol,  it  was  wonderful.  I have  often 
competed  with  him,  but  without  the  smallest  chance  of  winning.  He  has 
frequently  laid  five  to  one,  though  he  confessed  I sometimes  trod  close  on 
his  heels.  I have,  more  than  once,  seen  him  hit  a common  brassheaded 
^nail  at  fifteen  yards;  and  I would  always  have  wagered  on  his  side,  when 
the  object  was  ap  inch  in  diameter. 

A curious  circumstance  happened  to  him  while  at  Lucknow.  An  officer 
had  taken  offence  at  something  he  had  said,  and  talked  much  of  calling 
him  to  an  account.  He  went  to  Mordauni’s  with  a friend,  and  there  de- 
tailed the  cause  of  his  visit,  in  terms  not  clothed  with  all  the  politeness  the 
dictionary  could  have  helped  him  to.  He  was  heard  very  patiently,  and  af- 
ter a very  short  explanation  found  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  MorAunt 
convinced  him  of  his  errour,  and  reprimanded  him  for  his  manner  of  deli-^ 
vering  himself  on  the  occasion.  After  the  matter  was  concluded,  and  they 
were  perfectly  reconciled,  I happened  to  drop  ir;^  take  a few  shots,  when 
the  ability  displayed  by  Mordaunt  made  his  visiter  look  pale.  He  after- 
wards confessed  to  me,  that  it  was  well  all  was  settled. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  a few  years  after,  Mordaunt  and  another  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  a quarrel  of  a very  serious  nature,  with  a third,  whom 
they  had  accused  of  some  improper  conduct  at  cards,  he  missed  his  adver- 
sary, who,  on  the  other  hand,  wounded  both  Mordaunt  and  his  friend  des- 
perately. This  was  not  owing  to  agitation,  but,  as  Mu’daunt  expressed, 
in  very  curious  terms,  the  moment  of  missing,  to  the  pistol  being  too 
highly  charged.  jr 

While  speaking  of  cards,  I must  again  state,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the- ordinary  tricks  in  the  shuffling,  cutting,  and  dealing  way.  Of 
this  an  instance  is  well  known.  Mordaunt  observed  that  one  of  his  ad- 
versaries at  whist  w'as  remarkably  fortunate  in  his  own  deals  ; and,  as  he 
w'as  rather  a suspicious  character,  thought  it  needful  to  watch  him.  When 
Mordaunt  came  to  deal,  he  gave  himself  thirteen  trumps ! This  exj.ited 
the  curiosity  of  all,  but  particularly  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  who 
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was  very  ijointed  in  his  observa^jiff^  on  the  singularity  of  the  case. 
Mordaunt  briefly  said : “ Sir,  thtj  was  to  show  that  you  should  not  have 
all  the  fun  to  yourself,”  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  left  the  black  leg  to 
ruminate  on  the  obvious  necessity  of  quitting  India.  Here,  how'ever,  Mor- 
daunt’s  goodn^  of  heart  was  prevalent ; for  he  obtained  a promp:^  from 
the  whole^jfarty  to  keep  the  secret ; provided  the  offender  instan^'  left 
the  country  ; which  he  accordingly  did  by  the  first  conveyance. 

With  respect  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetick,  no  man  coulorPc 
more  ignorant  than  Mordaunt ; at  least  he  never  showed  the  least  know- 
ledge of  any  thing  relating  thereto.  He  kept  no  books,  but  all  his  money 

Sf^ncerns  were  on  scraps,  and  under  terms  and  fibres  intelligible  only  to 
Imself.  He  had  many  extensive  claims  on  the  he  hS’  im- 

mense losses  and  gains  to  register  in  the  I,0,U,  way.  Yet,  even  th«'?\ost 
intricate  cases  never  puzzled  him^  and  at  settling  time?,  he  was  rara)',  if 
ever,  found  to  be  in  errour.  This  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  Afis 
apt  to  be  peremptory  ; for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  a claim  stated,  which  did 
not  tally  with  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  accounting,  than  he  condemned 
it,  in  round  terms,  and  would  scarcely  hear  the  attempt  to  substantiate, 
Avhat  he  so  decidedly  denied. 

It  was  well  known  that  he  could  arrange  the  cards  according  to  his  plea- 
sure;,yet  such  was  the  general,  I may  say,  universal  opinion  of  his  honour, 
that  no  one  hesitated  to  play  with  him,  sober  or  otherwise,  for  their  usual 
stakes.  His  decision,  in  cases  of  differences,  was  generally  final ; and 
many  references  have  been  made  to  him,  by  letter,  from  very  distant  situ- 
ations,‘regarding  points  in  gaming. 

His  spirited  detestation  of  any  attempt  at  the  undue  exercise  of  authority, 
was  manifested  on  various  occasions  ; in  one  especially.  A fives-court  had 
been  built  by  subscription,  near  the  resident’s  house  at  Lucknow,  and  was 
considered  as  publick  property.  A succeeding  resident,  who  lately  died 
immensely  rich,  took  the  liberty  of  pulling  it  down,  as  it  interfered  with 
that  privacy  he  sought  as  a married  man.  In  that  point  no  body  would 
have  differed  from  him  ; but,  as  it  Avas  done  without  consent  of,  or  even 
notice  to  the  proprietors,  or  to  the  society  then  at  the  place,  such  an  arbi- 
trary proceeding  naturally  gave  offence.  None  liked  to  stand  forth,  until 
Mordfcant,  Avho  Avas  at  the  time  of  despoliation  ^t  Calcutta,  returned,  and 
insisted  on  another  fives-court  being  built  at  the  resident’s  expense,  on  a 
site  more  convenient  to  all  parties. 

A neAV  court  was  accor^^gly  built  for  four  of  a side.  It  Avas  ninety  feet 
over-all,  besides  tAvelve  feet  of  space  beyond.  The  front  Avail  Avas  seventy 
feet  high,  and  the  court  was  forty  feet  broad.  The  inside  was  covered 
with  black  plaster,  highly  polished,  and  the  floor  terraced  in  a very  superi- 
ouv  manner. 

Mordaunt  Avas  so  much  master  of  his  racket,  and  was  so  vigorous,  that 
he  would  alAvays  Avager  on  hitting  the  line  from  the  over-all,  a distance  of 
thirty  yards,  once  ic  three  times.  He  could  beat  most  people  with  a com- 
mon round  ruler. 

If  he  ever  did  indulge  in  mischief,  it  was  at  this '^me,  Avhen  his  best 
friends  AA^ere  sure  to  receive  some  smart  tokens  of  remembrance  . I have 
had  a ball  or  two  from  him-  occasionally,  which  kept  my  back  in  a glow 
for  hours.  But  he  used  to  be  terribly  severe  on  a very  worthy,  good  natured 
civilian,  Mr.  Marcus  Sackville  Taylor,  deputy  to  colonel,  now  major  gene- 
ral, Palmer,  who  was  for  some  years  resident  at  the  nabob’s  court. 

Beitig  on  a brotherly  footing,  Mr.  Taylor  used  to  take  these  unpleasant 
raps,  as  every  body  else  did,  in  good  humour ; and  endeavoured,  though 
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not  with  equal  success,  to  pay  Moru^^  in  his  own  coin.  One  evening  he 
received  so  many,  and  so  forcible  repetiubns  of  the  joke,  that  he  requested 
of  Mordaunt  to  discontinue  it.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  desist,  but 
soon  after  gave  Mr.  Taylor  such  a blow,  as  exasperated  him  highly,  and 
induced-jhim,  in  rather  a vindictive  tone,  to  declare  if  he  wer“  hit  again,  his 
racke^^imould  be  thrown  at  Mordaunt’s  head.  This  threal“  produced  a 
wj^J^cal  scene  ; for  Mordaunt  coolly  told  Mr.  Taylor,  that  if  he  threw 
..j  racket,  he  would  give  him  a good  drubbing.  Mr.  Taylor  no  sooner 
heard  the  reply,  than  he  fired  with  indignation  ; and  said,  that  “ as  between 
gentlemen,  suppositions  were  considered  as  facts,  Mordaunt  might  consi- 
der the  racket  he  threw  the  ground,  as  being  thrown  at  his  head.”  “ Very 
well,  ^ckvilWf' Mordaunt,  very  drily;  “ then  you  may  consider 
this  I have  taken  with  my  racket,  as  being  with  a pistol,  and  that  I 
havcM/iot  you  dead”  Mr.  Taylor  was  proceeding  with  his  intentions,  when 
M »rdaunt  observed  to  him,  that  as  he  was,  according  to  his  own  supposi- 
tions, dead,  of  course  he  could  not  speak  ; and  therefore,  nothing  further 
could  be  said  or  heard,  on  his  part.  The  whole  party  present,  who  were 
chagrined  to  see  the  smallest  difference  between  two  worthy  men,  joined 
in  the  laugh  with  Mordaunt,  and  in  silencing  his  dead  opponent,  who  spee- 
dily was  restored  to  life^  and  to  good  humour. 

This  curious  controversy,  afterwards  called  the  metafihysical  duel,  was 
often  significantly  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  on  occasions  where  matters  that 
went  to  extremity  in  the  cabinet,  ended  tamely  in  the  field. 

Mordaunt  never  allowed  the  nabob  to  treat  him  with  the  least  disrespect, 
or  with  hauteur.  Indeed,  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  that  prince,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  latter  never  felt  any  disposition 
towards  exerting  his  authority.  Something  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
I lowing  anecdote.  The  nabob  tvanted  some  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 
howdah  of  his  state  elephant,  and  asked  Mordaunt’s  opinion  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  securing  it.  The  latter,  very  laconically,  told  the  nabob,  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  matter ; he  having  been  born  and  bred  a gentleman  ; 
but  that  probably  his  blacksmith,  pointing  to  colonel  Martine,  could  inform 
him  how  the  howdah  ought  to  be  fastened. 

This  sneer,  no  doubt,  gratified  Mordaunt ; who,  though  extremely 
intimate  with  Martine,  a^d  in  the  habit  of  addressing  him  by  v.^.?ious 
ludicrous,  but  sarcastick  nicknames,  seemed  not  to  relish  that  fondness 
for  money,  and  those  various  practices  of  which  he  was  said  to  be 
guilty. 

Martine  was  very  rich,  and  had  built  two  houses  near  Lucknow,  both  of 
them  complete  fortifications,  and  capable  of  holding  out  a long  time,  against 
such  popular  commotions  as  were  hourly  to  be  expected.  He  lent  money 
to  the  rich  natives,  taking  their  own  or  their  wives’  trinkets  in  pledge- 
He  was,  besides,  very  extensively  concerned  in  trade,  to  very  remote  parts 
of  India.  He  built  several  ships,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  a very  useful 
man.  He  died  about  four  years  ago,  immensely  rich ; but  being  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  E^lish  language,  though  near  forty  years  in  our  ser- 
vice, he  made  such  ?Jwill  as  might  be  expected  from  a man  so  circum- 
stanced, and  who  prided  himself  in  being  his  own  lawyer.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  manifold  contradictions  and  equivocal  expressions  it 
abounded  with,  occasioned  the  whole  estate  to  be  thrown  into  chancery, 
whence  it  will,  probably,  never  make  its  escape. 

Marquis  Cornwallis  was  either  unwilling  to  compel  Mordaunt  to  return 
to  the  Madras  establishment,  or  was  prevailed  on  by  the  vizier  to  let  ^him 
remain  on  his  staff.  The  marquis,  one  day,  seeing  Mordaunt  at  his  Ievee,{ 
VOL.  I.  s 
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asked  him  if  he  did  not  long  t is  regiment.  “ No,  my  lord,” 

answered  Mordaunt,  “ not  in  th  “ But,”  resumed  the  marquis, 


“ your  services  may  be  wanted,  perhaps.”  “ Indeed,  my  lord,”  rejoined 
Mordaunt,  “ I cannot  do  you  half  the  service  there,  that  I can  in  keeping 
the  vizier  am^.ed,  while  you  ease  him  of  his  money.” 


take  very  little  personal  trouble,  in  providing  whatever  was  choice  or  rare. 
He  stood  on  little  ceremony,  especially  at  his  own  house  ; and,  at  his 
^.end’s,  never  allowed  any  thing  to  incommo^ehim,  from  a bashful  | 
reserve.  Whatever  was,  in  his  opinion  W”ong,  iTB'iiid  "‘not  hesSate  to  ’ 
condemn.  I'l 

These  observations  were  very  quick,  and  generally  not  devoid  of  humour. 
His  old  friend,  captain  Waugh,  dining  with  him  one  day,  made  such  a bole 
in  a fine  goose,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  Mordaunt ; who,  turning  to  his 
head  servant,  ordered  aloud,  that,  “ whenever  captain  Waugh  dined  at  his 
house,  there  should  always  be  tnvo  geese  on  table  ; one  for  the  captain,  the 
other  for  the  company.” 

The  following  anecdote  will  exhibit,  that  the  above  directions  were  not 
misapplied. 

Captain  Waugh  commanded  one  of  the  six  battalions  which,  under  the 
immortal  Goddard,  penetrated  through  the  heart  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
though  opposed  by  at  least  a hundred  thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry.  When 
the  peace  was  concluded  with  that  power,  in  1782,  captain  Waugh  took 
his  passage  from  Bombay  to  Bengal,  in  a vessel  which  was  captured  off 
Tranquebar,  by  SufFrein.  That  admiral  treated  him  with  great  politeness, 
and  invited  him  to  his  table.  The  French,  according  to  their  custom,  be-  c 
gan  with  their  soup,  &c.  while  Waugh  commenced  his  attack  on  a goose, 
which  happened  to  be  near  him.  The  bird  was  soon  disposed  of,  and 
Waugh  had  just  stuck  his  fork  into  a duck,  when  SufFrein,  M'ith  great 
good  nature,  but  under  no  small  astonishment,  observed,  that  he  had  for- 
got the  English  captain’s  name,  but  requested  he  would  take  a glass  of 
wine.  “ My  name  is  Waugh,  and  I will  drink  with  you  with  all  my  heart,” 
answered  the  captain.  “ Bon,  bon,”  said  Suffifein,  delighted  at  what  he 
thought  was  a joke  of  his  guest’s;  “ mais,  Monsieur  Waugh,  si  vous  resterois 
id,  nous  rCaurions  pas  une  oie  dans  toute  Pescadre”* 

The  pun  was  rather  a^ftunate  one  for  Waugh,  who  played  such  a tune 
with  his  knife  and  fork,  as  made  all  the  Frenchmen  stare,  and  induced 
Suffrein  to  set  him  ashore,  on  parole,  at  the  first  port. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  two  brothers,  Harry  and  John,  in  Bengal,  they 
had  but  little  intercourse.  Harry  seemed  to  be  jealous  and  envious  of  his 
brother’s  qualifications,  and  of  the  general  partiality  in  his  favour ; which 
was  by  no  means  the  case  with  himself.  He  was  haughty,  reserved,  tena- 
cious, and  satiricjC. ; consequently  was  not  very  likely  to  be  much  respect- 
ed, or  relished  as  a companion.  His  emaciated,  V'lious  appearance,  was 
not  calculated  to  prepossess  either  sex  in  his  behkC  Indeed,  the  ladies 
could  not  bear  him.  John  always  treated  him  with  particular  consideration; 
but,  when  having  attempted  to  oppose,  or  to  argue  against  him,  used  briefly 

* The  literal  translation  of  tliis  facetious  reply  of  the  admiral’s  would  stand  thus : — 

" Truly,  Mr.  Waugh,  if  you  remain  here,  we  shall  not  have  a goose  left  in  the  whole 
squadi-on.”  But  this  is  rather  an  inversion  of  the  pim  on  the  word  oie,  which  signi- 
fies f'goose.  Indeed,  I know  not  how  it  could  be  rendered  in  English,  so  as  to  retain 
that  point  which  entitles  it  to  oim  admiration. 


As  a bowvivant,  as  master  of  the  revels,  or  at  the  head  of  his  o 
few  could  give  greater  variety,  or  more  complete  satisfaction  tl 
daunt.  He  had  the  best  of  wines,  and  spared  no  expense,  though 
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to  put  him  down  with ; “ Hold  your^^>t^gue,  Hany,  you  are  a puny  little 
fool,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a lord.”  Nevertheless,  John  never  allow- 
ed any  person  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him. 

Harry  died  of  diseases  which  seemed  to  have  been  rocked  with  him  in 
his  c/^le ; while  John,  though  possessed  of  a vigorous  constitution,  after 
ar^^jmg  at  the  acme  of  popularity,  at  least  so  far  as  related  to  all  with 
--*'^om  he  associated,  and  after  performing  feats  in  various  exercises,  which 
denoted  the  vastness  of  his  powers,  seemed  to  descend,  as  it  were,  down  a 
precipice  into  his  grave.  He  never,  indeed,  g6t  completely  better  of  the 
pistol  shot  in  his  breast ; and,  probably,  actuated  by  that  mistaken  pri.de, 
genemlly  ui^g^ng  rn^^vho  have  done  wonders,  not  to  allow  their  decrease 
of  >^^our  to  be  nduced  or  suspected,  he  neglected  the  warnings  given  him 
by  ,^e  or  two  serious  attacks  on  his  liver,  and  thus  hastened  that  end  which- 
we  may  call  untimely. 

He  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  regretted  by  a nume- 
rous circle.  I believe,  setting  aside  the  dissipation  in  which  he  delighted, 
he  could  not  leave  any  past  reckoning  of  vices  to  appear  against  him.  His 
heart  was  formed  for  friendship.  He  was  warm  in  his  attachments,  which 
were,  however,  very  select ; and,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  bluntness 
of  his  manner,  I cannot  say  I ever  heard  him  utter  a rude  thing,  or  do  an 
uncharitable  act. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a man,  who,  had  he  been  bred  in  courts,  would 
probably  have  been  the  Rochester  of  his  day  ; for  he  was  inordinately  fond 
of  women  ; and  seemed,  when  ill,  to  regret  his  situation  chiefly  as  depriving 
him  of  their  society. 


I '■  II.  . 

IJVSTIJVCT  OF  SHEEP. 

AMONG  the  speculations  which  occupy  the  intelligenj:,  few  are  more 
generally  interesting  than  those  which  relate  to  the  manners  of  animals  f 
but  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by  familiarity  with  the  creatures  Uiem- 
selves,  which  does  not  usually  happen  to  gentlemen  who  are  accusmmed 
to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  the  publick.  We  therefore  take  the 
opportunity  of  extracting,  from  works  that  have  lately  passed  under  our 
hands,  such  particulars  as  appear  to  us  to  deslflie  notice,  in  reference  to 
that  very  important  animal  the  sheep.  Z-tV.  Panorama^ 

The  extensive  mountains  which  form  so  considerable  a portion  of  the 
whole  county  of  Brecknock,  are  covered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  these  animals  and  their  keepers  are  little  known 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  much  less  to  the  learned  part  of  the  corhmunity. 
After  long  hesitation  and  frequent  doubts,  courts  of  justice  have  at  last 
agreed,  though  apparently  against  their  conviction,  to*admit,  that  those 
who  have  been  accustdfred  to  the  care  of  sheep  can  indentify  their  counte- 
nance, and  describe  tJith  precision  their  general  shape  and  make ; but  it 
is  clear,  that  though  juries  give  implicit  credit  to  this  kind  of  evidence, 
yet  many  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  entertain  strong  suspicions,  either 
that  these  witnesses  are  too  bold  in  their  assertions,  or  else  that  there 
must  be  some  mystery  in  this  knowledge,  which  neither  learning,  nor  great 
reading,  can  fathom.  When  the  difference  between  one  sheep  and  another 
in  a flock  is  pointed  out  to  them,  it  is  acknowledged  for  a moment ; “ iut,” 
say  these  learned  scepticks,  “ if  the  same  animals  be  sltown  us  a second 
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time  at  the  interval  of  an  hour  oi>wo,  we  cannot  recognise  those  features 
with  which  we  believed  we  had  formed  an  acquaintance.*’  The  same 
consequences  would  follow  if  an  equal  number  of  men  were  assembled, 


we’ll  suppose,  at  a fair  or  market ; and  they  would  be  much  more  certain. 


if  as  many  soldiers,  or  persons  in  the  same  dress,  were  drawn  up  int.  t^ne  ; 

strikifK^.  or 


if  any  two  or  three  were  pointed  out  at  random,  who  had  no 
uncommon,  peculiarity  of  features,  and  the  beholder  could  be  spun 
like  a top,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  when  the  rotary  motion  ceased,  he  woula  ^ 
not  be  able  to  identify  them  a second  time  ; but  that  there  is  as  great  variety 
in,  feature,  in  shape,  and  in  make,  as  well  as  in  disposition^  in  the  brute 
creation,  as  there  is  in  the  human  form  and  mind^^^ijl^^  a,°j.rdear  and  as 
evident  on  minute  investigation,  as  any  problem  in  geometry.  Th^^ep- 
herd  who  has  been  accustomed  to  follow  his  flocks,  to  watch  them  lat)^  md 
early,  and  to  study  their  habits  and  manners,  preserves  the  perfect  i^col- 
lection  of  them  ; without  scientifick,  or  systematick,  order,  it  is  true,  but 
with  unerring  accuracy.  He  is  competent  not  only  to  mark  their  physiogno-* 
my,  but  to  discriminate  their  voices,  and  even  to  develop  their  characters^ 

He  describes  one  as  active,  another  as  slothful,  a third  as  thievish,  another 
honest,  one  is  domestick,  another  given  to  straying  ; nay,  though  their 
disposition  be  in  general  gregarious,  some  are  more  sociable  than  others  | 
some  are  frequently  seen  grazing  at  a distance,  though  in  sight  of  thes 
flock,  as  if  courting  the  protection  of  their  neighbours  in  the  hour  oi 
danger,  though  shy  of  their  company,  in  their  general  demeanour  and 
habits. 

If  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the  intimate  knowledge  which  this  class 
of  men  possess  on  the  subject,  let  an  experiment  be  made,  from  which  no 
skilful  shepherd  will  ever  flinch.  Let  a flock  be  driven  from  the  mountains 
or  their  pastures,  with  their  lambs  ; let  them  be  divided  ; the  dams  placed  * 
in  one  fold,  and  the  young  in  another,  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  eack 
other  ; and  then  let  the  shepherd  be  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
will  instantly  select  the  dam  and  her  young  one,  or  vice  versa,  and  bring 
them  together,  without  erring  once  in  a hundred  times.  The  most  skilful 
physiognomist  will  hesitate  before  he  tries  the  same  experiment  with  man- 
kinds 

Nor  are  these  animals  themselves  without  tafints  or  without  peculiari- 
ties. Their  general  characteristick  is,  an  amiable  mildness,  which  sub- 
mits, without  complaint,  to  every  injury  they  may^sustain  from  either  man 
or  the  brute  creation.  they  are  accompanied  by  their  young,  they 

appear  to  assume  a courage,  which  is  almost  ludicrous,  when  we  know 
how  short  lived  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  dam,  placing  her  offspring  in  the 
rear,  turns  round,  looks  at  the  barking  cur,  stamps  with  her  foot,  as  if 
challenging  an  attack  and  provoking  the  affray.  Nav,  even  the  whole  flock 
form  something  like  martial  array,  and  put  on  “ a swaggering  outside 
but,  the  moment  |he  enemy  charges,  they  disperse  in  all  directions,  seek 
their  safety  in  flight  and  become  the  same  defenceless  creatures  as  they 
are  during  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives.  TheirV;lispositions,  however, 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  England*  they  are  docile  and 
domestick.  They  may  there  be  confined  by  enclosures,  and  are  patient  of 
control.  They  are  driven  into  their  nightly  folds,  without  difficulty,  and 
are  collected  without  labour  by  the  shepherd,  while  ours  in  Wales  resem- 
ble their  aboriginal  masters,  in  manners,  and  in  their  mode  of  life.  While 
they  are 'depastured  in  fields  and  lowlands,  and  boundaries  are  prescribed 
to  tlfem,  they  have  a mischievous  activity,  which  baffles  human  ingenuity  , 
to  correct.  Place  them  on  a mountain,  where  they  are  apparently  free,  an4 
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may  roam  whither  they  please,  anS^^ey  stick  to  a favourite  spot,  as  if  they 
were  surrounded  by  a wall.  Here  ^-ain  the  lawyer  stumbles  when  he 
hears  that  a sheep  is  stolen  from  a hill  ; he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  localized  in  such  a wild  and  open  country  ; but  the  fact 
is,  that  after  they  have  been  accustomed  to  graze  upon  a particular  part  oi 
a mq-JItain,  if  they  are  not  disturbed  when  at  rest  at  nights,  they  are 
p^’^jlrers  by  choice,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  thence  without  difficulty. 
’ is  perfectly  well  understood,  by  proprietors  of  sheep  in  this  country, 
who  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  their  knowledge  in  a very  artful  man- 
ner. When  there  is  a right  of  intercommoning,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  here,  the  shepherd  who  wishes  to  prevent  a new  flock  from  depastur- 
ing cm  the^me  ^b33::k,  or  hill,  with  those  called  the  old  settlers,  conies 
at  ihjf  dusk,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  rattles  some  stones  which  he 
car,  Jss  in  his  pockets,  throws  up  his  hat,  or  takes  up  clods  and  throws 
tl^em  about  him,  in  all  directions.  This,  one  would  suppose,  disturbs 
his  own  sheep,  as  well  as  his  neighbour’s.  It  is,  indeed,  particularly  disa- 
greeable and  unpleasant  to  both  ; but  the  new  settlers,  not  being  so  much 
accustomed,  and  of  course  not  so  much  attached,  to  the  spot,  give  up  the 
walk,  and  leave  it  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  old  occupiers. 

When  sheep  are  first  driven  to  the  hills  from  the  low  grounds,  the  old 
sheep,  with  that  affection  which  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  this  animal, 
mount  to  the  highest  eminence,  and  leave,  or  rather  confine,  the  yearlings 
and  youngest  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  hill,  showing  them  by  their  conduct, 
perhaps  informing  them  in  their  language,  that  they  are  not  so  capable  of 
enduring  cold,  as  those  which  have  been  accustomed  to  a more  bleak  and 
elevated  situation.  It  is  very  certain,  also,  that  Providence  has  implanted 
in  them,  for  the  preservation  of  their  species,  a firesentiment  of  the  approach 
of  hard  weather,  particularly  of  snow,  sometimes  so  fatal  to  them.  A da}’ 
or  two  before  it  falls  they  are  observed  to  avoid  the  ditches  and  other  situa- 
tions where  drifts  are  likely  to  be  formed,  and  sometimes,  though  seldom, 
they  have  been  known  to  quit  the  hills  entirely,  to  overleap  all  enclosures, 
and  to  come  down  into  the  vales  a day  before  a storm  commenced. — There 
is  also  a peculiarity,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  sheep  bred  in  Glamorganshire, 
when  sold  and  delivered  into  Brecknockshire,  which  is  very  remarkable  ; but, 
incredible  as  it  appears,  it  is  attested  by  the  universal  voice  of  thor>  who 
are  conversant  in  this  spe'Aes  of  iraffick.  They  assert,  positively,  that  if  a 
lot  of  sheep  be  brought  from  the  former  country  into  the  latter,  the  pur- 
chaser is  obliged  to  watch  them  for  a considerable  time,  more  narrowly, 
and  with  greater  care,  than  the  other  part  ot^^s  flocks.  They  say,  that 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  south,  they  smell  it,  and,  as  if  recognising  their 
native  air,  they  instantly  meditate  an  escape.  It  is  certain,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  that  they  may  be  descried  sometimes  standing  on  the  highest 
eminence,  turning  up  their  noses,  and  apparently  snuffing  up  .the  gale. 
Here  they  remain,  as  it  were,  ruminating  for  some  time,  and  then,  if  no  im- 
pediment occurs,  they  scour  with  impetuosity  along  ffie  waste,  and  never 
stop,  until  they  reach  2heir  former  homes.  Jones's  History  of  Brecknockm 
shire,  fi,  320,  iJc.  M 

Let  the  farmer  take  the  ewes  of  each  distinct  hill,  hop,  or  ridge,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  select  from  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  best 
lambs,  a number  sufficient  to  replace  the  aged,  infirm,  and  eild  of  that 
certain  department.  Let  these  be  kept  in  a parcel  by  themselves,  or 
with  the  eild  sheep,  until  the  milk  is  gone  from  the  ewes,  and  ‘then  turn 
them  again  at  large  to  pasture,  with  the  old  sheep,  each  on  his  own  fiative 
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hill  all  the  rest  of"  their  lives ; for  nj>^^ner  are  they  set  at  liberty,  than 
they  draw  to  their  respective  plac«,  and  commonly  again  join  their  dam 
and  former  acquaintances.  Thus,  in  a few  years,  every  little  department 
of  the  farm  becomes  stocked  with  a distinct  clan  of  friends,  who  will  in  no 
wise  separate  ; and  though  they  be  ever  so  thoroughly  mixed  wit^  other 
clans  during  the  day,  they  will  all  sunder  voluntarily,  and  draw  their 
own  layers  at  even. 

It  is  very  wonderful,  that  though  a number  of  individuals  of  a flock  ^ 
go  quite  blind  for  months  together,  very  few  of  them  will  stray  from  their 
own  walk.  Nay,  unless  when  they  lose  themselves  during  the  first  three 
d^ys,  they  are  as  sure  to  be  found  at  home  as  any  of  the  parcel.  Their 
necessity  teaches  them  a wonderful  sagacity,  in  folt'fcxwg  rest^rjf  the 
flock  by  the  scent ; and  a friend  generally  attaches  itself  to  the  su^^rer, 
waiting  on  it  with  the  most  tender  assiduity,  and,  by  its  bleating,  c^^l  it 
back  from  danger,  and  from  going  astray.  c 

Coarse  wha'e  oil  drives  away  flies,  although  they  have  settled  on  sheep, 
and  torment  the  whole  fold.  on  S/ieefi. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Panorama. 

JUVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE,  ON  PRINCIPLES  NOT 
HITHERTO  ADOPTED. 

SIR, 

IT  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  informed,  that  any  of  your  correspondents, 
although  most  are,  I doubt  not,  more  learned  than  myself,  should  have  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  >vith  those  feeble  efforts  which,  in  compliance  with 
your  solicitation,  I transmitted  for  your  work.  Being  thus  incidentally 
drawn  into  a correspondence,  I beg  leave  to  submit  a conjecture  of  mine, 
to  the  opinion  of  those  to  whose  judgment  I readily  defer. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  verbal  variations  are  found  in  the  present 
MS.  copies  of  our  Sacred  Books : and  much  diligence  and  learning  have 
lately  been  employed,  very  laudably,  in  ascertaining  those  variations.  It  is 
knomi  also,  that  conjecture  has  been  extremelv  busy  in  forming  suppo- 
sitions as  to  their  origin  and  causes  : but  altliough  almost  all  kinds  of 
imaginations  have  been  indulged  on  this  subject,  nobody,  so  far  as  I know, 
has  proposed  the  notion  a second  edition  of  an  inspired  writer’s  works 
having  been  published  by  himself.  Yet,  if  we  reflect  on  the  question  with- 
out prejudice,  we  shall  not  discover,  as  I apprehend,  any  valid  reason  to 
the  contrary. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  considered  as  very  likely,  that  St.  Paul  should  go 
over  the  whole  of  the  epistles  which  he  wrote,  with  a view  to  their  publica- 
tion in  one  body  ; because,  we  know  that  they  were,  many  of  them,  writ- 
ten on  the  spur  of(^he  occasion,  and  that  he  was  almost  continually  changing 
his  residence.  Nevertheless,  he  might,  when  at  R^me,  for  instance,  keep 
copies  of  those  letters  which  he  sent  into  Greece,  ^•’ese  he  might  review 
and  revise,  occasionally,  and  might  give,  to  persons  who  desired  copies  of 
his  writings,  permission  to  transcribe  from  MSS.  so  revised  by  himself. 
What  is  there  in  this,  contrary  to  good  faith  ? Do  we  not  see  it  done  every 
day  by  waiters  of  the  highest  repute,  without  the  smallest  imputation  ? If 
any  one  objects,  that  the  very  words  of  the  first  edition  being  inspired 
they  could  not  be  varied  without  guilt ; I answer,  that  even  our  blessed 
Lora  himself  did  repeat  his  sentiments  a second  time,  in  words  not  the 
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same  as  those  which  he  had  used  the"5rst  time;  not  from  any  imperfec- 
tion in  the  phrases  which  he  had  at  first  adopted,  but  from  condescension 
to  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  who  had,  as  he  perceived,  misunder- 
stood, or  not  fully  comprehended,  his  meaning.  And,  what  he,  who 
w'as  inspiration  itself,  did  in  speaking,  why  should  not  his  apostles  do  in 
writi^^iif 

probable  that  St.  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  for  in- 
-iice,  would  use  Greek  terms,  current  in  Corinth,  in  the  same  sense  as 
they  were  used  in  that  city  ; whether  or  not  those  identical  words  expres- 
sed the  same  identical  ideas,  without  variation,  at  Athens,  at  Rome,  or 
elsewhere  than  at  Corinth.  We  know  that  nearly  or  quite  every  city  in 
Britai^  has  SBhie  phrases,  or  terms,  which  are  employed  by  its  citizens, 
in  tl  own  peculiar  sense.  Suppose  then,  a person  at  Rome  was  desirous 
of  p /using  St.  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians  ; would  it  not  become  the 
wiiter  to  explain  in  what  sense  such  or  such  a Corinthian  word  was  used 
by  him,  or  to  substitute  such  other  word  as  the  Roman  reader  would  under- 
stand to  express  the  sentiment  or  idea  intended  ? This  is  not  only  no  im- 
peachment of  the  moral  character  of  the  apostle,  but,  whether  it  would  not, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  such  an  impeachment,  had  he  put  into  the  hands 
of  his  reader,  words  which  he  would  not  understand,  or  would  understand 
in  a wrong  sense,  may  be  submitted,  without  hesitation,  to  the  judgment  of 
your  readers. 

It  is  not,  however,  principally  in  reference  to  St.  Paul,  that  I propose 
the  present  hints.  He  was  an  active  man  : but,  if  there  was  another  apos- 
tle who  was  more  stationary,  who  for  many  years  together  resided  in  the 
same  city,  whose  life  was  lengthened  out  to  extreme  old  age,  who  was 
solicited  to  write,  and  who,  in  compliance  with  such  solicitations,  did  write 
j his  last  luork,  is  there  any  thing  unlikely  or  unnatural  in  the  conjecture, 
that  when  he  published  his  last  work,  he  also  revised  his  former  works,  and 
delivered  this  revision,  together  with  his  new  production,  to  those  persons 
who  had  urged  him  to  favour  them  with  these  labours  ? Would  any  body 
suppose  there  was  any  harm  in  his  publishing  a second  edition  of  tracts, 
composed  by  him  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  ? But,  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion to  the  test  of  an  instance  : j 

Whoever  has  attentivelyjperused  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  must  have 
remarked,  that  the  language  perpetually  fluctuates  from  time  present  “ I 
write” — to  time  past  “ I have  written.”  Let  us  try  the  two  first  chapters  : 
chapter  I.  verse  4.  these  things  ’write  we  ; chapaSt.  1.  I write  : 7.  I write: 
8.  I write:  12.  I write:  13.  Iwrite:  14.  I /iave  written  : 2 1 . 1 written : 
26.  I have  written. 

I think  it  absolutely  impossible,  that  any  author  would  change  his  phrase 
from  “ I have  written,”  in  his  first  edition  to  “ I ’write"  in  the  second  edi- 
tion. He  would  never  adopt  that  form  of  the  verb.  But  I see  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing,  that,  in  his  second  edition,  he  might  vary  the  “ I write” 
of  the  first,  to  “ I have  written.”  • 

I think  it  extremelj^nlikely,  that  any  author,  having  stated  a position 
both  affirmatively  anc^egatively,  in  his  first  edition,  would  diminish  the 
effect  of  his  statement,  by  expunging  either  branch  in  his  second  edition  ; 
but,  I see  no  improbability  of  his  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  first  edition, 
by  rendering  the  second  more  complete:  for  instance,  chap.  II.  23. 

FIRST  EDITION. 

Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father. 

SECOND  EDITION.  • 

Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father,  {but)  He 
that  ackno’ivledgeth  the  Son  the  same  hath  the  Father  also. 
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Your  readers  will  judge,  vvhethe;>^s  edition  is  not  precisely  in  St.  John’s 
manner : yet  it  is  marked  as  doubtful  in  our  publick  version,  by  being  print- 
ed in  Italicks,  because  it  is  not  extant  in  all  copies. 

* » * « « 

There  is  a yet  more  decisive  instance,  as  I think,  of  such  rewj^ting,  in 
verses  12,  13,  and  14. 

FIRST  EDITION. 

I write  unto  you  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  yoi? 
his  name’s  sake. 

I write  unto  you  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one. 
*'  I write  unto  you  fathers,  because  ye  have  known  Him  who  is  from  the 
beginning. 

SECOND  EDITION.  V,1 

I have  written  unto  you  little  children,  because  ye  have  knowl.  the 
Father.  < 

I have  wu’itten  unto  you  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word 
of  God  abideth  m you^  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one. 

I have  written  unto  you  fathers,  because  ye  have  known  Him  who  is  from 
the  beginning. 


On  this  passage  I beg  leave  to  make  a few  remarks. 

1.  I think  it  impossible  any  writer  should  designedly  insert  two  passages, 
one  following  the  other,  of  the  same  ideas,  and  so  perfectly  correspondent, 
in  any  edition  of  his  works,  published  by  himself. 

2.  I cannot  bring  myself  to  think,  that  any  copier  would  dare  to  add 
two  sentences  to  the  words  of  an  inspired  writer.  This  would  be  a crime 
committed  on  set  purpose. 

3.  Though  it  is  much  more  easy  to  omit  two  sentences,  than  to  insert, 
one  fresh  sentence  ; yet  I am  extremely  unwilling  to  impute  such  gross 
negligence  to  the  Christian  transcribers. 

4.  No  writer  of  taste  or  feeling,  having  described  the  young  men  as 
being  strongs  and  having  the  word  of  God  abiding  in  them^  could  expunge 
these  ideas  : but  (as  our  foregoing  instance  consisted  of  an  addition  which 
strengthened  the  sentiment)  these  ideas  appear  to  be  added,  with  a design 
to  complete  the  passage.  I leave  this  argument  to  the  feelings  of  all  who 
are  judges  of  composition. 

5.  I must  observe,  that  the  copies  do  not  agree  in  offering  the  same  read- 
ing. Some  omit  the  s^»nd  address  to  fathers ; and  none  has  preserved 
the  natural  order  of  the  parlies  addressed.  If  we  begin  with  the  children, 
we  must  place  the  young  men  second,  and  the  fathers  last.  If  we  begin 
with  the  fathers,  we  must  place  the  children  last ; whereas  it  stands  in  our 
copies,  1.  children  ; 2.  fathers  ; 3.  young  men  : an  order  for  which  no  rea- 
son can'  be  assigned,  but  totally  subversive  of  the  order  of  nature.  Your 
critical  readers  will  judge  of  the  arrangement  I have  offered,  and  of  other 
minor  variations. 

You  will  not  understand  me,  sir,  as  pleading  foiV^ny  change  of  sentiment 
in  the  apostle : I have  only  considered  words.  TK'^se  who  do  not  think 
every  word  that  flowed  from  a sacred  writer’s  pen  wa*  inspired,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  giving  a fair  consideration  to  my  hypothesis.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  well  calculated  for  solving  some  of  those  perplexities  which  have 
embarrassed  the  learned.  You  will  also  perceive,  that  I conclude  that  we 
have  in  our  present  copies,  transcripts  of  both  editions.  Now  there  is  no 
harf.1  in  having  this  duplication  : and  I hope  there  is  nothing  dishonourable 
in  my  mode  of  accounting  for  it.  It  surely  needs  no  apology  for  supposing, 
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that  an  ancient  copyist,  meeting  wit'.’  a copy  of  each  edition,  inserted  them 
both  in  one  copy,  from  which  association  our  present  copies  are  descend- 
ants. It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  over  what  extent  of  country  either 
edition  might  prevail ; but  Xhc  jirst  edition  was,  in  all  probability,  the  most 
generally  dispersed. 

next,  I propose  to  to  inquire  what  effect  this  view  of  the  subject 
have  on  the  contested  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  ; and  I am,  &c. 

FIDELia. 

Suppose  the  passage  were  completed  by  combining  the  two  editions 
thus  : 

I have  written  to  you  little  children,  because  ye  have  known  the  Father, 
and  :^ur  sin»  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name’s  sake. 

^''Jpave  written  to  you  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word 
of  ;fod  abideth  in  you, -and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one. 

• I have  written  to  you  fathers,  because  ye  have  known  Him  that  is  from 
the  beginning.  \ 

Love  not  the  world,  &c. 


Biographical  Notice  on  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  formerly  Secretary  cff  State,  and 
Prime  Minister  of  Portugal. 

DON  SEBASTIAN  JOSEPH  CARVALLO  MELHO,  so  well  known 
by  the  title  of  marquis  de  Pombal,  was  born  in  1699,  of  a noble  Portuguese 
family,  of  the  second  rank.  Eminently  gifted  with  advantages  of  person, 
he  married  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  a Portuguese  lady,  of  birth  supe- 
riour  to  his  own,  and  this  ill  sorted  union  embittered  his  days.  He,  how- 
ever, attempted,  by  means  of  his  new  connexions,  to  make  his  way  at 
court ; but  all  his  endeavours  proved  at  that  time  fruitless.  Disappointed 
in  his  ambitious  hopes,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  country  residence  ; and, 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  intolerable  company  of  his  lady,  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  study.  The  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  laws  of  nations 
as  publickly  avowed  in  Europe,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  researches  ; 
and  from  that  kind  of  sWtdy,  he  contracted  a diffuse  and  pedantick  manner 
of  writing,  which  was  afterwards  conspicuous  in  all  his  productions. 

After  several  years  of  political  seclusion,  Carvallo  saw  at  last  the  long 
wished-for  prospect  opening  to  his  view  ; hiS^d  been  a widower  for  some 
time,  when,  in  1745,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  on  a secret  mission.  He 
was  then  forty-six  years  of  age  ; but  neither  his  time  of  life,  nor  his  diplo- 
matick  occupations,  pi-evented  him  from  paying  his  addresses  to  a young 
countess  of  the  Daun  family,  whom  he  married  shortly  afterwards.  This 
marriage  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  fortune.  The  court  ’of  Vienna, 
where  his  lady’s  family  was  highly  considered,  interested  itself  powerfully 
in  favour  of  Carvallo,  and  at  the  death  of  John  V.^king  of  Portugal,  in 
1750,  king  Josep^f  his  successour,  appointed  him  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  this  simation  he  remained  five  years,  without  any  marked  pre- 
eminence over  his  colleagues  ; but,  a calamitous  circumstance  soon  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  superiour  powers  of  his  mind.  Every 
one  knows,  that  in  1755,  Lisbon  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  which  laid 
the  whole  city  in  ruins.  In  that  awful  situation,  the  king,  his  ministers, 
and  his  courtiers,  unmanned  by  terrour,  were  incapable  of  any  resolution, 
and  vented  their  fears, ^in  womanish  superstitions.  Meantime,  fires  hs^^  broken 
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out  in  many  places  among  the  ruins,  and  numerous  banditti  were  ransacking 
the  desolated  city,  as  their  lawful  prey.  Carvallo  alone,  undismayed  in 
the  general  consternation,  gathered  some  soldiers,  and  at  their  head,  pe- 
rambulated the  ruins.  He  stopped  the  progress  of  the  flames  ; punished 
the  banditti  on  the  spot ; and,  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  ..^nd  the 
greatest  activity,  established  regulations  which  saved  the  rem^;ts  of 
Lisbon.  The  king  recovered  at  last  from  his  panick,  and  appreciaun^^he 
courage  of  Pombal,  from  the  extent  of  his  own  fears,  considered  hinNip^ 
a being  of  a superiour  order ; and  this  minister’s  ascendency  over  his 
weak  mind,  was  thus  established  for  ever. 

Pombal  abused  this  ascendency  but  too  much.  He  kept  his  master  in  a 
state  of  almost  degrading  subserviency  ; while  he  was  himsei>  surrtomded 
with  all  the  outward  pomp  and  trappings  of  absolute  power,  to  dazzli;  the 
eyes  of  the  gaping  multitude.  He  obtained  a body  of  horse  guards,  ujj  ier 
pretem.e  of  his  personal  protection.  Wherever  he  went,  his  coach  wps 
prececfed  by  eight  or  ten  horsemen,  with  drawn  sabres,  making  way  for 
him  ; and  a smaller  number  followed  it.  But  the  object  he  had  most  at 
heart,  was  that  of  humiliating  the  high  Portuguese  nobility.  There  was 
an  absolutely  exclusive  distinction  established  in  Portugal,  between  seven 
or  eighi  families  of  that  class,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  They  boasted 
of  being  free  from  all  blots  ; such  as  intermarriages  with  Moors,  Jews,  and 
negroes,  judgments  of  the  inquisition,  &c.  To  preserve  this  purity  spot- 
less, they  intermarried  among  each  other  only.  M.  Pombal  attempted  to 
annihilate  this  distinction,  so  humiliating  to  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  It 
was  a customary  thing  for  him,  to  make  use  of  the  king’s  authority,  to 
further  his  own  designs  ; and  he  had  recourse  to  it  in  this  undertaking. 

He  forbad,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  such  and  such  marriages,  which  he 
knew  w'ere  in  contemplation,  between  members  of  these  exclusive  fami-  ^ 
lies  ; he  thus  forced  them  to  stoop  to  the  second  class  for  connexions, 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  lowering  their  pride,  and  of  elevating 
that  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 

Before  Pombal’s  administration,  the  Portuguese  noblemen  made  it  a con- 
stant practice  to  set  at  defiance  even  the  most  sacred  laws ; but  he  soon 
curbed  their  licentious  spirits,  by  the  most  inflexible  restrictions  ; they 
murm^u’ed,  but  they  trembled,  and  obeyed — Even  the  continuation  of  their 
titles  depended  on  the  king’s  will,  and  conseqfently  on  the  minister’s 
whim  By  the  custom  of  Portugal,  the  son  of  a deceased  nobleman  cannot 
assume  his  father’s  title,  till  it  is  confirmed  to  him  by  the  king.  This 
■ onfirmaiion  Pombal  often ^Khheld  for  eight  or  ten  years.  By  such  means 
jie  reduced  them  to  the  blindest  submission,  though  accompanied  with  the 
.most  inveterate  hatred.  It  was,  especially,  on  his  birth  day,  that  he  re- 
• eived  from  them  those  unanimous  testimonies  of  seeming  obsequiousness, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  appreciate.  This  was  a day  of  triumph  for  his. 
;::ide,  and  for  his  malignity.  He  then  beheld  collected  in  his  palace,  the 
most  illustrious,  and  the  proudest  grandees,  of  Portugal.  In  that  crowd  of 
tutors,  he  took  a se^Vet  pleasure  in  remarking  such  ^.,'^ne,  whose  father  he 
iiad  brought  to  the  block  ; such  another,  whose  brof^^r  lay  at  that  very 
moment  in  a dungeon,  by  his  orders,  &c. 

This  unlimited  power  extended  even  over  the  ministers,  who  seemed  to 
.hare  with  him,  in  a certain  degree,  the  king’s  confidence.  The  marquis 
<;£  Pombal  was  nominally  minister  of  the  interiour  only  ; but,  in  fact,  he 
oresided  likewise  over  all  the  other  departments.  His  colleagues,  deco- 
uted  with  empty  titles,  did  nothing  but  through  him,  as  they  sometimes 
v-ere  fot»ced  to  own.  M.  Pombal  often  kept  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
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business  of  their  own  oflRces.  Every  thing  "weiit  through  his  hands ; and 
he  entered  into  the  minutest  details.  A note  was  once  brought  to  him  for 
signature,  containing  only  a permit  for  a traveller  to  take  post  horses.  He 
found  fault  with  the  style,  and  dictated  another.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
the  labors  of  his  office;  busy  from  the  dawn  of  day,  he  never  had  fixed 
hours; his  meals  ; he  usually  dined  very  late,  and  ate  most  voraciously  ; 

he  was  visited  by  frequent  indigestions.  After  dinner  he  used 
\^e  a ride  in  a coach,  with  a monk,  a relation  of  his,  who  was  said  to 
be  a man  of  uncommon  stupidity.  This  man  was  his  sole  company  ; and 
that  ride  was  his  only  recreation.  He  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his 
eloset,  where  he  remained  occupied  till  late  at  night.  He  had  two  secre- 
taries,^ wri*  under  him.  They  were  mere  machines,  without  any  under- 
stan  ^g,  without  eyes.  He  had  trained  them  himself,  and  they  were  con- 
star  at  his  disposal.  One  of  them  was  a German,  whom  he  had  iJbought 
fr|m  Vienna.  He  made  him  at  first  his  footman,  then  his  porteV  and 
lastly,  his  secretary.  These  two  poor  scribes  were  often  so  overlpaded 
with  business,  that  both  were  ill  at  the  same  time.  I 

Notwithstanding  his  excesses  in  living,  and  his  laborious  life,  thJ mar- 
quis de  Pombal  enjoyed  a slate  of  health  so  robust,  that  he  indulg/d  the 
strong  hope  of  a long  career.  At  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  shortly  before 
his  disgrace,  he  used  to  talk  about  finishing  the  rebuilding  of /Lisbon, 
and  even  of  building  a palace  for  the  king  ; as  if  he  had  been  in  tpe  vigour 
of  youth.  Excessively  attached  to  life  and  to  honours,  he  was  no  less  ad- 
dicted to  the  love  of  money.  He  even  committed  the  most  shocking  vexa- 
tions to  gratify  his  rapacity.  He  often  confiscated  the  property  of  those 
whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  ambition  or  to  his  resentment.  Born  to  a small 
fortune,  he  had  accumulated  about  15,0001.  a year  ; an  immense  revenue 
for  Portugal.  He  had  built  on  his  estate  of  Oeyras,  the  finest  mansion 
in  the  country  ; but  that  magnificent  residence  displayed  no  taste,  because 
he  was  himself  deficient  in  that  respect ; and  he  had  employed  only  Por- 
tuguese artists.  For  the  same  reasons,  Lisbon,  wliich  he  has  raised  from 
its  ruins,  is  far  from  gratifying  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs.  Monstrous  defects 
are  strikingly  obvious  in  the  finest  quarters  of  the  town  ; and  above  all,  in 
that  famous  square  Prazo  del  Comergao,  where  he  has  placed  a monument 
to  the  late  king.  1 

This  capital,  however,  ifii  its  restored  state,  evinces  in  a striking  manner, 
the  power,  and  the  activity,-  of  the  marquis  de  Pombal.  The  other  parts 
of  the  country,  also,  were  gradually  assuining,^iew  face  under  his  admi- 
nistration. He  used  to  say,  that  “ he  could  nm  do  every  thing  at  once  ; 
and  that  time  only  could  show  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  ope- 
rations.” For  instance,  he  was  the  protector  of  the  useful,  and  even  of  the 
fine  arts,  so  far  as  his  judgment,  none  of  the  surest  in  that  respect,  could 
direct  him.  He  had  established  woollen  manufactures  ; he  had  attempted 
to  form  architects,  and  sculptors,  in  Portugal.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  was  in  a great  measure  his  work,  he  \^nt  to  visit  the  ur> 
versity  of  Coimbra,  o0tv  which  they  had  exerted  a great  influence.  Here 
he  made  many  refoJns;  among  others,  he  established  several  Italian  pro- 
fessors, who  had  the  reputation  of  being  learned  men.  The  Jesuits  were 
not  the  only  religious  order  that  he  persecuted.  He  never  disguised  his 
aversion  for  monks,  in  general  ; and  he  gradually  undermined  the  power 
of  the  inquisition.  It  was,  perhaps,  with  a view  to  further  these  designs, 
that  he  allowed  the  dangerous  works  of  Voltaire,  and  those  of  Rousseau, 
to  be  translated  into  the  Portuguese  language  ; but,  on  the  othdr  hand,  he 
exerted  all  his  power  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  maxims,  or  oft  deas, 
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which  might  have  stood  in  contradiction  to  his  despotick  principles.  Never, 
for  instance,  would  he  allow  the  post  to  arrive  in  Lisbon  more  than  once 
a week,  although  the  Spanish  mail  was  received  twice  at  Badajoz,  the 
frontier  town.  For  the  same  reason,  he  never  permitted  the  establishment 
of  a Portuguese  gazette,  lie  feared,  above  all  things,  that  the  people 
should  conceive  a liking  for  arguing  on  politicks.  He  wished  th^,,  to  be 
ignorant  of  whatever  was  passing  in  the  rest  of  Europe  ; and  that  n^|^;;ws 
from  Portugal  should  transpire  but  through  him,  as  its  channel. 
his  commercial  regulations  some  were  of  real  advantage  to  the  country. 
Thus  he  succeeded  in  drawing  a considerable  benefit  from  the  smuggling 
trade,  which  has  always  subsisted  between  Spain  and  Portugal ; because  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  lessen  the  duties,  while  the  Spanis^^  gove^ment  ' 
was  following  principles  directly  opposite.  \v 

Thy  leads  us  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  marquis  de  PombalVi  liis 
relatijtns  with  foreign  courts.  In  this  branch  of  administration,  this  m|in, 
in  otter  respects  so  haughty,  and  so  overbearing,  assumed  a new  charac- 
ter, and  conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  weakness  of  his  country,  had  recourse 
to  duulicity,  and  to  deceit.  Indeed,  he  considered  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments! as  a mere  matter  of  form  ; fit  only  to  gain  time,  as  the  Spanish 
minist\  r,  Grimaldi,  experienced  to  his  great  vexation,  in  1776.  A dispute 
liad  takyn  place  between  the  two  courts,  respecting  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective\colonies  in  South  America.  Things  had  been  carried  to  such  a 
length,  tliT  t a European  war  seemed  to  be  the  natural  consequence.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  marquis  de  Pombal  alfected  the  most  earnest  and 
most  sincere  wishes  for  an  amicable  settlement.  He  called  upon  the  courts 
of  London  and  of  Versailles  for  their  mediation.  He  even  insisted  that  the 
matters  in  dispute  should  be  entirely  referred  to  those  two  powers  ; and 
that  Spain  and  Portugal  should  abide  by  their  decision.  “ People  talk  so 
much  about  your  Family  Compact,”  he  used  to  say  to  the  French  ambassa-  • 
dour,  “ it  is  represented  as  a most  formidable  league  against  all  other  na- 
tions. You  see  I do  not  consider  it  as  such.  I trust  entirely  to  you.  I put 
myself  into  your  hands.”  In  short,  he  had  succeeded,  in  making  the  courts 
of  Madrid,  London,  and  ^'ersailles,  adopt  his  plan  for  negotiation.  A 
congress  had  been  actually  appointed,  to  meet  at  Paris,  when  news  arrived 
that  ^he  Portuguese  troops  had  advanced  on  Rio  Grande  and  taken  forcible 
possession  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  Pombfl,  availing  himself  of  the 
contempt  in’which  his  nation  was  held  by  the  Spaniards,  had  prepared  much 
better  means  of  defence  than  he  was  supposed  to  possess.  Fle  had,  without 
being  noticed,  raised  iheURhy  to  40,000  men.  The  fortresses  were  amply 
provided  with  every  necessary,  and  experienced  officers  had  been  received 
into  the  Portuguese  service.  The  marejuis  de  Pombal  was,  however,  well 
aware  of  the  inferiority  of  his  country  compared  to  Spain  ; but  he  relied 
on  the  assistance  of  England,  on  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  enemy’s 
army  in  J*ortugal,  on  the  nature  of  the  country,  intersected  by  large  rivers, 
and  by  ridges  of  mountains,  &c.  However,  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
the  dismissal  of  tlfe  minister,  soon  put  an  end  to  a^^warlike  preparations. 

The  marquis  de  Pombal  had,  for  a long  time,  apLyehended  that  event. 
The  king’s  health  was  precarious  ; and  he  knew  the  ^‘neral  hatred  he  had 
incurred.  To  guard  against  impending  danger,  he  had  sought  all  the  means 
of  embroiling  the  affairs  of  tlie  kingdom  in  such  a manner,  as  to  make 
his  assistance  necessary  to  the  new  sovereign,  to  guide  her  steps  in  a maze 
whose  intricacies  were  known  to  him  alone  ; and  his  plan  was  near  succeed- 
ing. Hardly  had  king  Joseph  paid  the  last  tribute,  when  the  young  queen, 
her  piLisent  majesty,  went  to  consult  her  mother,  as  to  what  line  of  conduct 
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she  should  follow.  J su/ifiosc,  said  the  queen  dowager,  that  you  are  going  to 
dismiss  Pombal.  The  young  queen,  who  was  of  a mild  disposition,  and  felt  the 
danger  of  her  new  situation,  answered  in  a faultering  tone  : I suppose  I must ; 
since  every  body  wishes  it.  In  that  case,  answered  the  queen-mother,  cease  from 
thismoy^t  to  transact  business  with  him.  She  foresaw  that  in  seven  or  eight 
audi'J^S,  the  crafty  minister  would  have  obtained  a complete  ascendency 

' ■ the  mind  of  the  young  queen  ; and  would  have  persuaded  her  that  the 
country  could  not  be  saved,  but  by  him. 

The  marquis  de  Pombal,  after  his  disgrace,  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Oeyras  ; where  he  sought,  and  found,  the  means  of  ending  his  days  in 
peace  : ^ cimumstance  not  very  usual  for  disgraced  ministers,  ih  that 
counti«|ff  A single  trait  will  show  the  line  of  conduct  to  which  he  t\as  in- 
debttijffor  that  signal  favour.  Plis  estate  lay  at  no  great  distanceVroni 
Coynora,  the  bishop  of  which  city  had  been  for  several  years  shut  up\in  a 
dungeon,  by  order  of  the  marquis  of  Pombal.  On  the  disgrace  oflthat 
minister  he  was  reinstated  in  his  see,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  flick  ; 
and  to  enjoy  his  triumph  more  fully,  he  immediately  set  about  visitinr  his 
diocese,  before  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  had  time  to  cool.  11  the 
course  of  his  apostolical  journey,  he  stopped,  perhaps,  on  purpose,  /t  the 
village  belonging  to  Pombal,  and  close  to  his  residence.  This  circurystance 
excited  universal  expectation.  As  soon  as  the  ex-minister  knejjjf  of  the 
arrival  of  the  bishop,  he  sent  to  inquire,  at  what  hour  he  woulcLife  pleased 
to  receive  him.  He  was  punctual  to  the  time  appointed,  and  began  by 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet;  nor  did  he  rise  till  he  had  received  his  bles- 
sing. They  afterwards  remained  in  conversation  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  bishop  returned  the  visit,  punctually.  As  soon  as  Pombal  saw  the  coach 
entering  the  gate,  he  ran  to  meet  it ; flew  to  the  carriage  door,  and  threw 
•himself  again  on  his  knees,  to  receive  the  good  prelate’s  blessing.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  bishop  met  Pombal’s  daughter,  who  went  througli 
the  same  ceremonies,  &c.  The  exiled  minister  followed  the  same  line  of 
conduct  towards  the  monks,  whom  he  detested  and  despised  so  much. 
And  to  many  this  may  seem  to  imply  no  ordinary  degree  of  meanness. 
But  the  clergy  were  all-powerful  under  the  new  reign  ; and  the  slightest 
want  of  respect  to  one  member  of  this  body,  might  have  provoked  th? re- 
sentment of  the  whole.  PdAibal  had,  besides,  in  the  person  of  the  queen’s 
husband,*  a personal  enemy,  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  avenging 
his  private  injuries,  on  the  discarded  minister,, ^ho  now  wished  only  to 
end  his  days  in  peace. 

In  his  retreat,  Pombal  continued  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  study.  Well 
informed  people  affirm,  that  he  kept  a constant  correspondence  with  the 
queen,  on  the  various  objects  connected  with  government.  Several  poli- 
tical publications  were  expected  as  the  produce  of  his  leisure  hours  ; but 
those  expectations  have  been  disappointed  ; whether  through  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Portuguese  government,  is  not  known.  died  on  May  8, 
1782.  y 

Were  we  to  give  oqijropinion  on  the  character  of  this  famous  statesman, 
we  should  not  hesitate  m saying,  that  the  marquis  de  Pombal  was  a man  much 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.  Circumstances,  indeed,  eminently  fa- 
voured the  display  of  his  great  abilities,  in  a contracted  sphere.  An  earth- 
quake brought  his  country  to  a chaos-like  confusion  ; thousands  of  con- 

* Don  Pedro,  who  w.as  at  the  same  time  her  uncle.  He  never  forg-.ave  Po:*bal  ; 
because  that  minister  advised  king  Joseph,  Ills  brother,  to  have  him  arrested,  as  beinc: 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  1756. 
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coiTiitant  disorders  were  to  be  remedied,  or  prevented  ; a capital  was  to  be 
rebuilt ; soon  after,  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign ; great  and  powerful  criminals  were  to  be  punished  ; a powerful  so- 
ciety, the  Jesuits,  had  become  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed ; Pombal  had,  besides,  two  wars  to  maintain,  with  dequate 
means  ; his  country  wanted  establishments  of  commerce  and  maniWt'ires  ; 
he  had  ancient  prejudices  to  silence,  and  powerful  enemies  to  humt 
Surely  an  ordinary  man  would  have  been  crushed  under  the  accumul^t^i 
weight  of  so  many  enterprises.  M.  de  Pombal  boldly  undertook  them,  and 
succeeded-  He  had  vices,  no  doubt;  but  men  must  be  strangely  blinded/ 
by  pay  .iality,  to  deny  his  eminent  qualities.  Above  all,  h&possG^ed  thatl 
firmness  of  mind,  that  undaunted  resolution,  which,  indeed,  lead  so^Aiiwes 
to  th/  commission  of  crimes,  but  without  which,  no  man  ever  a«  ileved 
^'things,  ' 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MONTHLY  MAGA^INE. 


Ix  often  happens  that  some  of  the  limbs  of  fruit-trees,  trained  against 
a wall,  \re  blighted,  and  die ; while  others  remain  in  a healthy  and  flou- 
rishing stK*e,  This  evil  is,  by  gardeners,  generally  attributed  to  the  efiects 
of  lightning.  But,  if  this  were  the  case,  would  not  the  violent  action  of 
the  electrick  fluid  produce  a laceration  of  the  branch  and  stalk  of  the  tree  ? 
No  such  effect  is  to  be  perceived.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  we  must 
seek  some  other  cause  for  this  evil,  and  I flatter  myself  that  1 have  disco-  t 
vered  the  real  one. 

A few  years  since,  when  Galvanism  was  first  introduced  to  publick*  i 
notice,  I constructed  a pile,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  plates  of  cop- 
per, and  as  many  of  zink,  each  about  two  inches  square.  Among  other 
experiments,  I applied  it  to  the  branch  of  a tender  plant  (a  species  of  the 
ficoides).  Having  left  it  for  about  an  hour,  on  my  return  I found  the  branch 
withered,  and  hanging  close  to  the  stalk.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me 
thal^Galvanism  might  be  the  cause  of  the  abovementioned  defect  in  wall 
fruit  trees,  occasioned  by  the  oxidation  of  the#iails,  by  which  they  are  of- 
tentimes fastened  (for  I conceive  Galvanism  to  be  produced,  in  a greater 


or  less  degree,  by  every  metal  passing  into  a state  of  oxidation).  Recol- 

' ■ 'Ml 


lecting  that  the  limb  of  ^merry  tree  in  my  garden  had,  nearly  a year  before, 
been  fastened  to  the  wall  with  an  iron  cramp,  I instantly  examined  it,  and 
found  it  dead ; though,  when  fastened,  it  was  a flourishing,  healthy  limb,  at 
least  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nine  feet  in  length. 

I have  since  examined  several  peach  and  nectarine  trees  ; and  wherever 
I discovered  a limb  dead,  I invariably  found  that  one  or  more  of  the  nails 
\vhich  fastened  it^ were -fw  wif/i  the  bark.  A limb  of  a peach  tree 

puzzled  me  for  some,  time.  It  was  dead,  but  I c^dd  not  perceive  that  any 
of  the  nails  were  in  contact  w ith  it  (the  scraps  ori^.loth  being  left  pretty 
long).  After  a narrow  search,  however,  I found  We  mud,  of  which  the 
wall  was  built,  considerably  stained  w ith  rust  immediately  under  the  branch : 
and  on  digging  into  the  wall  with  my  knife,  I brought  the  hidden  mischief 
to  light — It  was  part  of  a very  large  spike  nail,  and  which  lay  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface. 

On  mentioning  some  of  those  circumstances  to  a friend,  he  observed,  that 
abo5t  a year  before,  he  had  fastened  some  currant  trees  to  a wall  with  iron 
hooks.  Oa  examination,  almost  everv  limb  so  fastened  w«s  dead 
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The  effect  of  the  Galvanism  in  these  cases  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
greater  in  rainy  seasons,  as  the  oxidation  then  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  it 
does  at  other  times. 

I could  have  wished  to  have  made  some  further  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, be,^e  I communicated  them  to  the  publick  ; but  at  present  I have  not 
the  o.;;^wtunity  ; but  1 hope  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  will 
N ati: to  the  subject,  and  communicate  the  result  of  their  further  observa- 
..oiis  through  the  channel  of  your  valuable  Magazine.  Your’s,  &c. 

May  oO,  1808.  observator. 

I 
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* ORATOR  HENLEY.  1 

THIS  eccentrick  preacher,  of  whom  it  is  not  yet  settled  wheth  Jr  he 

was  inspired  or  deranged,  resided  at  one  period  in  Craven-buildings,  l/rury 
Lane  ; and,  we  have  been  informed,  used  to  dress  like  a beau,  and  fre/uent 
publick  amusements.  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  lived  in  a^iouse 
opposite  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  thybncient 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit : but  this  is  not  correct.  He  affected,  whe^er  from 
motive?  of  ridicule,  or  with  a view  to  display  his  erudition,  the^ftysterious 
denunciations  of  the  Salian  priests,  combined  with  the  inexjuicable  doc- 
trines of  the  Sophists.  And  when  he  had  sufficiently  entangled  the  intel- 
lects of  his  auditors,  would  burst  at  once  upon  them  with  observations 
scriptural,  classical,  and  elegant.  From  these  he  would  sometimes  again 
diverge  to  ludicrous  descriptions  of  common  life  ; instruct  butchers  how 
•they  should  cut  their  joints  ; taylors,  how  they  should  make  clothes  ; shoe- 
makers, in  the  expeditious  mode  of  executing  the  business  of  the  gentle 
craft ; and  mingle  sense,  absurdity,  and  enthusiasm  in  such  a manner  as 
to  render  his  entertainments  highly  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  his  various 
guests. 

One  of  his  advertisements,  for  Sunday,  the  29th  of  September,  1729,  is 
curious : ^ 

“ At  the  Oratory,  the  cdAier  of  Lincoln’s-in-fields  near  Glare-market, 
to  morrow,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten,  1.  the  postell  will  be  on  the  turning 
Lot’s  wife  into  a pillar  of  salt.  The  sermon  will  ^l^on  the  necessary  power 
and  attractive  force  which  religion  gives  to  the  s*it  of  man  with  God  and 
good  spirits.”* 

« 4=  # » « tfc 

“ The  Monday’s  orations  will  be  shortly  resumed.  On  Wednesday,  the 
oration  will  be  on  the  skits  of  the  fashions,  or  a live  gallery  of  family  pic- 
tures, in  all  ages,  ruffs,  muffs,  t^uffs^  manifold-  shoes,  wedding-shoes,  two- 
shoes,  slip-shoes,  peals,  clocks,  pantofles,  buskins,  pantalorms,  garters,  shoul-’ 
der-knots,  perriwigs,  he^  dresses,  modesties,  tuckers,  farthingales,  corkins, 
minikins,  slammakins,  piffles,  round  robbins,  toilets,  fans,  patches ; dame, 
forsooth,  madam  my  l^y,  the  wit  and  beauty  of  my  grannam,  Winifred, 
Joan,  Bridget,  compared  with  our  Winny,  Jenny,  and  Biddy,  fine  ladies 
pretty  gentlewomen  : being  a general  view  of  the  beau  monde  from  before 
Noah’s  flood  to  the  year  29.  On  Friday  will  be  something  better  than  last 
Tuesday.  After  each  a bob  at  the  times.” 

* We  dare  not  quote  the  next  passage,  for  a reason  which  that  useful  divine,  .^re- 
miah  Collier,  has.  given,  in  his  View  of  the  Impiety  of  the  English  Stage. 
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One  of  the  advertisements  of  this  sin.^ular  character,  we  have  heard,  in 
vited  the  licensed  victuallers  of  the  metropolis  to  a lecture  on  “ Social  Mo- 
rality.” After  which  he  promises  to  inform  them,  “ how  they  shall  sell 
more  porter  than  they  do  at  present.” 

It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Oratory  was,  on  this  impc^^^ant  oc- 
casion, crowded  with  publicans.  The  orator  was  particularly  anin^^  'j  and 
entertaining.  He  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  their  situation  ; tns 
ties  ; descanted  on  the  various  characters  of  their  guests,  and  many  ^ 
collateral  circumstances.  At  last,  he  said  : “ My  brethren,  to  perform 
my  promise,  and,  by  explaining  to  you  how  you  shall  sell  more  beer, 
endeavyur  to  inculcate  a moral  duty,  I must  apprise  you,  that.^my  in- 
structi/jns  can  never  be  forgotten,  because  they  are  comiJtised  .three 


words 


FILL  YOUR  POTS  !” 


GARRICK  AND  PREVILLE. 


\Uien  Garrick  was  in  France,  he  made  a short  excursion  from  the  capi- 
tal TOth  the  celebrated  Parisian  performer,  Preville.  They  were  on  horse- 
back,! and  Preville  took  a fancy  to  act  the  part  of  a drunken  cavalier. 
GarriA;  applauded  the  imitation,  but  told  him,  he  wanted  one  thing,  which 
was  esvntial  to  complete  the  picture ; he  did  not  7nake  his  legs  drunk. 
“ Hold,  friend,”  said  he,  “ and  I shall  show  you  an  English  blood,  who, 
after  having-  dined  at  a tavern,  and  swallowed  three  or  four  bottles  cf  port, 
mounts  his  horse  in  a summer  evening  to  go  to  his  box  in  the  country.” 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of  intoxication.  He 
called  to  his  servant,  that  the  sun  and  the  fields  were  turning  round  him  ; 
whipped  and  spurred  his  horse  until  the  animal  reared  and  wheeled  in  every 
direction.  At  length  he  lost  his  whip;  his  feet  seemed  incapable  of  resting 
in  the  stirrups ; the  bridle  dropped  from  his  hand  ; and  he  appeared  to  have* 
lost  the  use  of  all  his  faculties.  Finally,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  such  a 
death-like  manner,  that  Preville  gave  an  involuntary  cry  of  horrour,  and 
his  terrour  greatly  increased  when  he  found  that  his  friend  made  no  answer 
to  his  questions.  After  wiping  the  dust  from  his  face,  he  asked  again,  with 
the^pmotion  and  anxiety  of  friendship,  whether  he  was  hurt  ? Garrick, 
whose  eyes  were  close,  half  opened  one  of  them,  hiccupped,  and  with  the 
most  natural  tone  of  intoxication,  called  for  fnother  glass.  Preville  was 
astonished,  and  when  Garrick  started  up,  and  resumed  his  usual  demeanour, 
the  French  actor  exclaiispd  : “ My  friend,  allow  the  scholar  to  embrace  his 
master,  and  thank  him  lor  the  valuable  lesson  he  has  given  him.” 


There  are  two  members  in  the  house  of  commons,  named  Montagu 
Mathew,  and  Mathew  Montagu  ; the  former  a tall  handsome  man  ; and 
the  latter  a little  man.  During  the  present  session  of  parliament,  the 
‘speaker,  having  |ddressed  the  latter  as  the  former,  Montagu  Mathew  ob- 
served, it  was  strange  he  should  make  such  a ^istake,  as  there  was  as 
great  a difference  between  them  as  between  a hor^  chesnut  and  a chesnut 
horse. 

An  Irish  footman,  having  carried  a basket  of  game  from  his  master  to  a 
friend,  waited  a considerable  time  for  the  customary  fee ; but  not  finding 
-it  likely  to  appear,  scratched  his  head,  and  said  : “ Sir,  if  my  master  should 
say — Paddy,  what  did  the  gentleman  give  you ; ivliat  would  your  honour 
hai^  me  to  tell  him  ?” 


POETRY. 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WmDS. 

^BY  JOHN  HODGSON. 

Whitlj-^5  ye^lhiiid  zephyrs,  have  you 
'■ijfxm. 

Ye  p of  the  west  wind,  tell  me  where 
You  stretch  youi*  aromatick  wings, 
'*  And  in  what  gardens  of  the  sun. 
At  morning,  breathe 

Your  pleasant  coldness  i Have  you  south- 
ward fled. 

With  spring  to  linger  on  the  breezy  shores 
Of  Ebro,  or  the  olive’s  leaf 
To  paint  with  everlasting  green 
On  Tajo’s  banks  ? 

Perhaps,  you  sport  upon  tlie  golden  sands 
Of  Niger,  and,  in  heat  meridian,  dip 

Your  wings  upon  Anzico’s  plains  ; 
Or,  in  the  cocoa-vestured  isles. 
Beyond  the  line. 

Kiss  the  young  plantain,  and  to  dance 
and  song 

The  simple  natives  call.  O ! ministers 

Of  health,  and  medicines  that  cure 
The  soul  with  sickness  wo  begone 
O ! back  return. 

And  brace  my  languid  limbs,  and  on  my 
cheek. 

With  hands  benevolent,  your  crimson  lay : 
Come,  and  repair  the  dreadful 
waste,' 

Committed  by  the  rufiimi  tribe. 
That  rule  the  north. 

From  the  fair  pastures  of  the  bright  horn’d 
bull 

Descending,  on  the  orient  shafts  of  day, 
A thousand  sylphs  of  heat  are  come 
To  strow  your  grassy  road  with 
flowers. 

And  bid  you  hail. 

Already  has  the  primrose  decked  for 
you 

Her  fragrant  palaces,  and  wide  unfolds 
Their  vestibule  yellow  doors. 
The  purple  spot'JC  orchis,  too. 
Prepares  his  halls 

Of  curious  workmanship,  where  you  may 
spend 

Your  festal  mornings,  or,  beneath  the 
gloom 

Of  solitary  midnight,  rest 
In  caves,  that  azure  crystal  seem 
To  eyes  like  yours. 

VOLt  1* 


Come,  in  the  globe-flower’s  golden  laver 
wash 

Your  little  hands  with  dew  dropj^  and  in 
seas 

Of  evening  tears,  upon  thdleaves 
Of  alchemilla,  gently  plunj\ 

Your  beauteous  limbs. 
Will  you  not  sip  the  woodruff’s  o ; 
lymph 

And  banquet  on  th’  ambrosia  it  a/ords  ? 
Will  you  not  in  the  wortle  It, 

And  luscious  nectar  drink  fSeneath 
Its  ruby  dome/ 

O ! you  shall  revel  on  Eliza’s  Ijjr ; 
Madden  with  rapture  on  its  cMsA.  bloom. 
And,  in  her  gentle  eyf,  behold 
The  infant  softness^  your  forms 
Reflected  bright. 

Come  then,  O genial  winds,  and  in  your 
way 

Visit  the  fairest  fountains  of  the  sky ; 

And  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands. 
Bring  each  a precious  drop  to  cheer 
Returning  spring. 


TO 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON.  '.f 

Oh ! had  my  fate  been  join’d  with  thine. 
As  once  this  pledge  appeared  a token. 
These  follies  had  not,  then,  been  mine ; 
For,  tClB^  my  peace  had  not  been 
broken. 

2. 

To  thee,  these  early  faults  I owe. 

To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving ; 
They  know  my  sins,  but  do  no+.  know, 
’Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 


u?^ik 


For,  once,  my  sourlike  thine  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 
But  now,  thy  vows  no  more  endure. 
Bestowed  by  thee  upon  another. 

4. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I could  destroy. 

And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him  ^ 
Yet,  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy. 

For  thy  dear  sake,  i cannot  hate  him. 
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5. 


Ah ! since  thy  an^el  form  is  gone. 

My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  is  sought  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  alas ! to  find  in  many. 

6. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid, 
’Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 

Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid. 
But  pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

7. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years. 

This  /tresome  romid  of  palling  plea- 
rires. 

These  / aried  loves,  these  matron’s  fears. 
Thy  thoughtless  strains  to  Passion’s 
measures. 

8. 

If  thd  4 were  mine,  all  had  been  hush’d : 
Thn, cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot. 


brforethee; 


With  passion’s  hectick  ne’er  had  flush’d. 
But  bloom’d  in  calm  domestick  quiet. 

9. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 

For  Nature  seemed  to  smile  brfore  thee; 

And  once  my  breast  abhor’d  d^ 

For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore' 

10. 

But  now  I seek  for  other  joys. 

To  think,  would  drive  my  soul  to  mad* 
ness ; 

In  thoughtless  throngs,  and  empty  noise, 
I conquer  half  my  bosoC-s  sa)sfe“ss. 

TV 

Yet,  even  in  these,  a thought  willWjieal, 
In  spite  of  eveiy  vain  endeavour  r 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I feel,  ♦ 

To  know',  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever.” 


DEATHS, 


WITH  BRIEF  CHARACTERISTICKS. 


IT  is  not  a part  of  the  plan  of  this  Journal  to  originate.  Our  pro- 
mised duty  to  our  readers  is  simply  to  select.  W e shall  never,  however, 
reject  an  original  review  or  essay  of  merit.  It  will  flatter  us  and  gratify  4 
our  patrons  when  Genit  s and  Taste  use  our  pages  to  amuse  or  to  instruct. 
Although  we  claim  neither  of  these,  we  trust  that  the  following  brief  and 
imperfect  obituary  article  will  neither  weary  nor  offend  any  one  who 
may  turn  over  our  pages  in  search  of  abler  productions. 


'There  is  usually  so  little  novelty  in  the  manner  of  recording  the 
loss  of  one  whose  virtues  were  confined  chiel^  within  the  limits  of  the 
social  circle,  and  so  little  to  interest  the  publick  in  the  matter,  that  obituary 
notices  are  glanced  at  wi^  a careless  eye.  But  the  claims  of  friendship, 
although  forgotten  by  th^vorld,  are  neither  the  less  sacred,  nor  the  less  to 
be  neglected,  by  those  few  survivers  who  know  the  worth  of  a parted  friend. 
If,  in  any  case,  the  virtues  of  those  who  adorned  the  fireside  circle,  unam- 
bitious of  a more  extended  fame,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  we  shall  not  err 
in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Miriam  Gratz.  In  the  possession  of  almost  every 
comfort  ; cherished  and  valued  by  friends  ; deservedly  adored  by  her  fami- 
ly ; in  full  healtl^  and  at  no  advanced  period  of  life,  this  excellent  woman 
■was  suddenly  attacked  by  a disease,  whose  violenfc:  in  a few  days  proved 
fatal.  _ 

Although  she  had  for  many  years  to  sustain  the  shock  of  severe  afflic- 
tions, which  professional  skill  could  not  subdue,  and  which  Jilial  affection 
alone  can  alleviate,  she  was  yet  blessed  in  the  best  treasure  which  this  life 
can  give  to  a mother ; the  affectionate  attachment  of  her  children.  Her 
parlour  was  the  unvaried  scene  of  content,  and  witnessed  the  unceasing 
interchange  of  grateful  kindnesses  ; — the  gratitude  of  childi'en,  eager  to 
reward  the  long  and  anxious  watchings  of  a fond  mother,  and  the  gra- 
titude of  that  mother  for  the  endearing  exertions  of  children  to  repay* 
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the  debt.  She  knew  that  cheerfulness  is  the  charm  of  the  dotnestick  circle, 
and  she  was  always  cheerful.  She  knew  that,  where  home  is  pleasant, 
children  will  prefer  it  to  the  fleeting  gayeties  of  life  ; and  it  was  her  study 
to  make  their  home  pleasant.  She  banished  from  her  circle  all  selfishness 
but  tha^-^hich  springs  from  the  endearments  of  affection,  and  she  taught 
her  j^-,.'''3Res  to  center  all  their  affections,  their  desires  and  their  hopes  at 
own  fireside,  and  to  expect  there  that  happiness  which  was  never  ab- 
sent. Could  children  part  from  such  a mother  and  feel  only  the  transient 
emotions  of  a fleeting  sorrow  ? No ; their  grief  is  sacred.  When  she  died, 
others  lost  a friend, — always  active,  always  kind,  always  benevolent.  Her 
intimat^oj^  companion,  and  the  poor  lost  a protector.  To  sueV  their 
loss  be  supplied.  But  where  are  children  to  seek  or  to  find  th\  affec- 
tion jT  such  a mother  ? Where  ? In  the  love  of  that  Being,  who,  1 His 
own'-wise  ends,  hath  parted  them  for  a few  years  ; but  who,  we  h\^bly 
hofte,  hath  not  forbidden  us  to  seek  in  another  luorld,  for  a re-union  With 
those  who  have  been  endeared  to  us  in  this  by  the  strongest  ties.  I 

At  Northampton  [Eng.]  Thomas  Percy,  L.  L.  D one  of  the  seni/r  fel- 
lows, and  vice  president  df  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford.  Dr.  Percy  was 
nephew  to  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Dromore  ; the  last  edition  ofjiwhose 
valuable  and  interesting  “ Relicks  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,”  he.^dited. 
To  this  work  he  was  preparing  the  addition  of  a fourth  volume,  "^ich  was 
announced  so  long  since  as  March,  1807,  and  which  will  not  iwe  trust, 
even  now  be  withheld  from  the  literary  world,  to  whom  Dr.  Percy’s  taste 
and  information  on  this  subject  are  well  known. 

Drowned  by  shipwreck,  off  Memel,  Lord  Viscount  Royston,  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  and  M.  P.  for  Riegate.  We  understand,  a more 
promising  young  nobleman  was  i^ever  given  to  a country’s  hopes,  or  more 
I untimely  snatched  away.  At  an  age  when  most  are  content  to  study  the 
ancient  authors,  with  a view  only  to  attain  the  l^guage  in  which  they 
wrote,  his  lordship  was  so  thoroughly  master  or  their  contents,  that  he 
translated  the  most  obscure  of  them,  ivith  a spirit  and  clearness  which 
surpassed  the  original.  It  was  from  the  desire  of  adding,  to  the  store  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning  which  he  possessed,  the  advantages  that  re- 
sult from  personal  observation  and  from  travel,  that  his  lordship  q itted 
the  splendour  of  an  afflueilt  home,  and  encountered  the  dangers  under 
which  he  finally  perished. 

In  St.  Gilesgate,  Durham,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  William  Cloyd. 
Among  the  many  eccentrick  tricks  of  his  yout'fP^ie  once  undertook  to  de- 
■scend,  upon  a rope,  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles’s  church,  to  the  Bower 
Banks  adjoining,  and  accomplished  it  unhurt.  In  1739,  he  was  with  ad- 
miral Vernon  at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena.  In  1742,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  lightning,  upon  the  African  coast  ; and 
after  that,  became  famous  for  dressing  sheep’s  feet,  which  proved  a very 
profitable  trade  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  procure  hk  quantum  of  ale, 
of  which  he  consumedAo  small  quantity.  At  cards  a*  bowling  matches 
Cloyd  was  generally  Jne  of  the  foremost,  and  frequently  betted  very  freely. 
He  enjoyed,  in  general,  a very  good  state  of  health,  and  within  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  seen  to  run  round  the  feet  of  a large  stool  turned 
topsey-turvey,  with  his  boots  on.  About  twenty-six  years  ago,  he  was  at 
a bowling  match  on  Gilesgate  moor,  when  a violent  altercation  arose  about 
the  position  of  the  bowls,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  blows ; when  Cloyd, 
starting  from  the  crowd,  cried  out ; “ Lead  me  to  the  place  where  the 
bowls  are.”  On  his  arrival  there,  ^fter  groping  awhile  for  the  bow^,  he 
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cried  out ; “ Any  body  may  see  that  bowl  is  first.’*  This  created  a loud 
laugh,  and  put  all  the  parties  in  good  humour  again.  About  18  years  ago, 
he  received  one  of  Hetherington’s  benefactions  of  ten  pounds  a year  to 
blind  men,  upon  which  he  subsisted  till  his  decease. 


and  there  are  few  daily  or  periodical  publications  of  any  standi  ^ 
have  not  been  occasionally  indebted  to  his  contributions.  He  was  the  aiithoy 
of  The  Wandering  Islander^  Polyanthea,  Brookeana^  Beauties  of  Burke ^ and 
many  more  original  productions,  compilations,  and  translations,  to  none  of 
which/Wuld  he  suffer  his  name  to  be  prefixed.  His  attainfitent^ere  al- 
raosW'niversal.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  antiquities  and  liters  re  of 
the  y jthick,  Scandinavian,  and  Celtick  nations.  With  an  inexhal ‘tible 
fund/ of  learning,  he  was  “ a fellow  of  infinite  jest— of  most  excellent  fm- 
cy.”[  His  wit  and  humour,  were  truly  original.  The  factitious  jester, 
the  Uoe  Miller  wit,  in  vain  attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  ; he  was 
speed'  ly  distanced  by  a simile,  or  an  expression  which  never  could  enter 
the  A tagination  of  his  rival,  but  so  ludicrously  apposite  to  the  subject  in 
hand, Vas  never  to  fail  to  “ set  the  table  in  a roar.”  He  was  a ■ native  of 
the  nor^t  of  Ireland,  and  migrated  to  the  metropolis  upwards  of  twenty 
years  Born  to  no  fortune,  he  ran  his  career  of  life,  without  doing 

more  tham^Toviding  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him  ; a fate  not 
uncommon  to  men  entering  the  world  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
possessing  similar  endowments,  joined  to  a strong  relish  for  social  enjoy- 
ment. 

At  Hammersmith,  in  his  85th  year,  John  Rice,  Esq.  a character  mise- 
rable and  penurious.  Mr.  Rice  was  born  in  Westminster,  and  having^ 
received  a musical  education,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  America. 
He  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  settled,  and  got  an  appointment  as  or- 
ganist. In  this  situation,  denying  himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
he  accumulated  a considerable  sum  of  money,  and  returned  to  England. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  most  indigent  beggar  ; and  so  deplorably  misera- 
ble ^ere  his  garb  and  appearance,  that  he  was  turned  out  of  two  lodgings 
that  ne  took.  At  length  he  obtained  a room  at^  glazier’s  shop,  near  Mar- 
aham-street,  where  he  was  taken  ill.  He  requested  that  he  might  be  de- 
cently clothed  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Boyce,  at  Hammersmith,  whose  father, 
he  said,  was  his  most  i||jf;*nate  acquaintance.  He  was  accordingly  taken 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Boyce,  where  he  only  survived  a few  days.  After  his 
death,  his  will  was  opened;  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  bequeathed  20,0001. 
to  Mr.  Boyce,  and  10,0001.  to  the  bishop  of  New  York.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  v^orth  40,0001. 


RIetnoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil.  12nio.  price  gl. 
iournal,  or  historical  account  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  George  Fox,  written  by 
him  self;  with  an  Introduction,  by  William  Penn.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  §4.  50. 


In  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  Charles  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.  1 
Middle  Temple.  Mr.  Wilson  was  several  years  editor  of  The  ( 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Benjamin  and  Thomas  Kite,  Philadelphia,  republished. 
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Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  John  Webster:  with  Notes  and  Corrections, 
by  Robert  Patterson,  professor  of  Mathematicks  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
8vo.  price  T'5. 

A Practical  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Minerals,  by  Frederick  Accima,  teacher  of 
Practicaj\^hymistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Minerology.  12mo.  price  §1. 

'■  By  Kimber  and  Conrad,  Philadelphia,  republished, 

rfketch  of  the  Improved  Method  of  Education,  employed  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  Asy- 
lum at  Madras,  by  J.  Lancaster,  in  London,  and  lately  introduced  into  several  schools, 
for  poor  children,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

By  Bradford  and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia,  republished. 

In  a^^eatelUfl  miniature  edition,  with  an  elegant  Engraving — Petrarch ; i\  a selec- 
tion •'':#nis  Sonnets  and  Odes,  accompanied  with  Notes. 

By  Johnson  and  Warner,  Philadelphia,  published, 

\ Chart  of  the  Coast  of  North  Cai-olina,  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape'lFear  ; 
from  a survey  lately  taken  pursuant  to  an  act  of  congress.  Price  gr 

Bepublished~A  correct  edition  of  Murray’s  Grammar,  from  the  16th  English  ‘iition, 
improved  by  the  author.  Price  25  cents. 

An  easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  wit’/plates. 
By  J.  Ferguson.  Price  §1. 

Newtonian  System  of  Philosophy,  explained  b)"  familiar  objects,  with  pl?^s.  This 
edition  is  improved  by  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  Robert  Patterson,  of  the^niversity 
of  Pennsylvania.  Price  62  cents. 

Walker’s  Dictionary,  abridged.  Price  gl- 
A Tour  through  part  of  Virginia,  in  the  summer  of  1808 ; in  a Seri*^^>f  Letters,  in- 
cluding an  Account  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  Natural  Bridge,  the  new  discovery  called 
Weir’s  Cave,  Monticello,  and  the  different  Medicinal  Springs  ; Hot  and  Cold  Baths 
visited  by  the  author.  Price  25  cents. 

Harrisbrtrg  and  Lancaster,  Penn,  published. 

The  Practical  Distiller ; or.  An  Introduction  to  making  whiskey,  gin,  brandy, 
spirits,  &c.  &c.  of  better  quality,  and  in  larger  quantitie^  than  produced  by  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  distilling,  from  the  pi-oduce  of  the  Uni^d  States ; such  as  rye,  corn, 
buckwheat,  apples,  peaches,  potatoes,  pumpions,  and  turnips.  With  directions  how 
to  conduct  and  improve  the  practical  part  of  distilling  in  all  its  various  branches. 
Together  with  directions  for  purifying,  dealing,  and  colouring  whiskey,  making  spi- 
rits similar  to  F'rench  Brandy,  &c.  from  the  spirits  of  rye,  corn,  apples,  potatoes^  &c. 
&c.  And  sundry  extracts  of . approved  receipts  for  making  cider,  domestick^'ines, 
and  beer.  By  Samuel  M’Hariy,  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

By  Robert  Jyi‘ Dermut,  JKe-w  York,  published. 

The  Natural,  Civil,  and  Pohtical  History  of  Chili,  tilKlated  from  the  Italian  of  the 
abbe  Molina,  with  notes  from  the  Spanish  and  French  versions,  and  a Copious  Appen- 
dix, consisting  of  a ti'anslation  into  English  Heroick  verse,  of  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  passages  in  the  celebrated  Spanish  Epick  poem,  “ The  Araucana,”  by  Don 
Alonzo  de  Ercilla,  illustrated  by  a map  of  the  country.  By  Richard  Alsop. 

By  I.  Riley,  J\ew  York,  published, 

Johnson’s  Reports,  volume  3. 

Republished — In  a hand^me  duodecimo  volume,  ornamer^d  with  an  elegant  en- 
graving, designed  by  Ti^J^le,  and  engraved  by  Leney.  Price  gl  in  boards. 

Sotheby’s  translationiff  The  Georgicks  of  Virgil,  into  English  Heroick  Verse.  To 
which  is  added,  a tranSation,  by  Arthur  Murphy,  of  the  Poem  of  the  Bees,  from  the 
Latin  of  I.  Vaniere;  containing  the  true  history  of  these  wonderful  insects  ; their  eco- 
nomy, polity  and  mode  of  propagation,  from  modem  discoveries,  illustrated  with 
copious  Notes. 

By  Smith  and  Forman,  JYe-ui  York,  published. 

The  Juvenile  Spelling  Book  ; being  an  easy  introduction  to  the  Englisli  Language, 
containing  easy  and  familiar  lessons  in  spelling,  with  appropriate  reading  ressons, 
calculated  to  advance  the  learners  by  easy  gradations,  and  to  teach  tlie  orthography 
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of  Johnson,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Walker.  The  third  edition.  By  A.  Picket^ 
author  of  the  “ Juvenile  Expositor.”  &c. 

“ J\  othing  can  enter  into  the  affections,  which  stumbles  at  the  — blair. 


By  Hastings,  Etheridge,  and  Bliss,  Boston,  published. 
The  Embarg'o,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times ; a Satire.  Together  with 
Revolution,  and  other  poems.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review,  for  January  1809.  .Vol.  VI.  No 


By  Joshua  Cushing,  Boston,  published. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Making  of  Latin,  selected  chiefly  from  Ellis’s  Exercises, 
and  adau  .ed  to  the  rules  of  Adams’s  S}Titax.  To  which  is  subjoined,  the  second 
partof^Tie’s  Latin  Primer.  By  William  Bigelow,  a.  m.  master  of  tl^-;^’’l^k  Latin 
grammy’^school,  Boston,  Massachussetts.  Second  edition,  adapted  also  to'Ve  Syn- 
tax of  /inith’s  New  Hampshire  Latin  Grammar.  V t 

/’  — \ 1 

I-  By  J^Ionroe,  Francis,  and  Parker,  Boston,  published,  q, 

PaJ  1.  of  vol.  1.  of  a new  work,  entitled  “A  Compendium  and  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Ma  sachussetts.  By  William  Charles  White,  counsellor  at  law. 

V “ Jilisera  servitns  est,  ubijus  est  •vagum,  aut  incognitum." 


Vt  By  William  Wells,  Boston,  published, 

Eleg^'lly  printed  in  1 volume  octavo,  and  ornamented  with  a portrait,  painted  by 
Stewart, V..^nd  engraved  by  Edwin,  the  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  compiled  by  a number 
of  friend^  to  wJiich  are  prefixed.  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character. 

\ J\'ihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit. 

V Price  §2.  50  in  boards. 


By  David  West,  Boston,  republished. 

The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature.  To  which  are  added,  two  brief  Dissertations ; 1.  on  Personal  Identity;  2. 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue — together  with  a Charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Durham,  at  tliv  primaiy  visitation,  in  the  year  1751.  By  Joseph  Butler,  l. 
L.  D.  late  lord  bishop  of  Dii-ham.  Second  American  edition — to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  Dr.  I^ppis  ; with  a Preface,  giving  some  account  of  his  charac- 
ter and  writings,  by  Samuel  Halifax,  d.  d.  Late  lord  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Price  §2.  25  handsomely  bound. 


By  Coale  and  Thomas,  Baltimore,  republished, 

Tlfc'  Poems  of  Camoens,  by  Lord  Viscount  Strangford,  in  one  volume,  duodecimo^., 

•' 

PHOPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Hobkins  and  Earle,  Philadelphia,  propose 

To  republi.sh,  the  Histoiy  of  the  World,  from  the  Reign  of  Alexander,  to  that  of 
Augustus.  Comprehending  the  latter  ages  of  European  Greece,  and  the  History  of 
the  Great  kingdoms  in  Asia  .and  Africa,  from  their  foundation  to  their  destruction ; 
with  a preliminary  survey  of  Alexander’s  conquests,  and  an  estimate  of  liis  plans  for 
their  consolidation  and  improvement.  By  John  Gillies,  l.  l.  d.  3 vols.  8vo.  price 
to  subscribers  g7.  to  nonsubscribers  §8. 


C.  andA.Ponrad&  Co.  and  William  G.  Oliver,  Philadelphia, 

To  republish,  TheVplays  of  William  Shakspeare,  witM^.he  corrections  and  illus- 
trations of  various  comment.ators.  To  which  are  added  by  Samuel  Johnson 

and  George  Steevens;.  revised  and  augmented  by  Isaac  Recd\  With  a Gloss.arial  Index. 

Time,  which  is  continucdly  washimg  away  the  dissoluble  fabricks  of  other  poets, 
passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. — Dr.  Johnson’s  Pi’eface. 

Benjamin  and  Thomas  Kite,  Philadelphia, 

To  republish,  Harvey’s  Meditations,  witli  plates. 

Cowper’^  Poems,  2 vols.  miniature  size ; being  the  first  of  a series  of  poetical 
works!  to  be  uniformly  printed,  and  to  consist  of  some  of  the  most  popular  English 
Poets  ; with  a volume  of  sijlected  American  poems. 
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' — , Philadelphia, 

To  publish,  Physiological  Researches  upon  Life  and  Death.  By  Zav.  Bichat,  m.  d. 
professor  of  anatomy,  physiology,  &,c.  &c.  at  Paris.  Translated  from  the  original, 
by  T.  Watkins,  of  Baltimore.  , 


,^sl 


Zadok  Cramer,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 

Tf-  -flsh  by  subscription,  A History  of  Jefferson  College;  in  whi<Si  is  compre? 
.a  a view  of  the  progress  of  literature,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
,estern  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  By  James  Wdson. 


Thomas  J.  Rogers,  and  others,  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 

To  pubj^sh  by  subscription.  The  American  Senator,  or.  Select  Debates  ir^he  Con- 
gress o^'»r^~^ited  States.  The  debates  of  each  session  will  be  comprised  A a large 
octavr-afclume,  to  contain  about  400  pages.  Price  of  each  volume  g2.  iri'teoards. 
The  ,i#rk  will  commence  with  the  debates  of  the  present  session,  1808 — li^9. 

• .Vr.  Paine,  Boston, 

To  publish,  a Hudibrastick  Poem,  politically  and  politely  satirical,  on  me  1 and 
manners,  entitled  “ Crimes  and  Crambo  ; or  a Wise  Whisper  on  the  Back  Sta;rs.” 


>'’aller  r 


Coale  and  Thomas,  Baltimore, 

To  republish.  Letters  supposed  to  have  passed  between  St.  Evermond  and 
to  which  is  prefixed,  a Biographical  Sketch.  By  a Gentleman  of  Baltimore. 

Also,  to  republish  by  subscription.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  (^^dsmlth, 
M.  B.  with  some  account  of  Ms  life  and  writings,  and  a Critical  Disserta;*n  on  his 
poetry.  By  J.  Aikin,  M.  D.  In  5 vols.  at  one  dollar  a volume  in  board  f The  first 
volume  to  be  ornamented  with  an  elegantly  engraved  portrait  of  the  gjifflior. 


J.  Hoff,  JCorfolk,  Virg. 

To  publish,  A Treatise  on  Martial  Law,  and  Courts  Martial ; as  practised  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  Alexander  Macomb,  esq.  major  in  the  U.  States  corps 
of  engineers,  late  judge  advocate  on  several  special  trials,  ^.U.S.M.P.S.  &c.  &c. 


G.  Dobbin  & JiTurphy,  and  Callender  & Baltimore, 

To  republish,  in  one  volume  12mo.  Patriotick  Sketch<i«  of  Ireland.  By  Miss  Owen- 
son,  author  of  the  Wild  Irish  Gu-1,  Novice  of  St.  Dominick,  Lay  of  the  Irish  Harp,  &c. 


John  P.  Thompson,  Frederick  Toivn,  Jttaryland. 

To  republish  by  subscription.  History  of  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden. 
Voltaire. 


By  D ’ 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  Highmore’s  Objections  to  the  biPjjpfore  parliament  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  Infection  of  the  Small  Pox  ; with  an  Appendix,  containing  some 
interesting  communic.ations  from  foreign  medical  practitioners,  on  the  Progress  and 
Efficacy  of  Vaqcine  Innoculation.  By  Charles  Murray.  Price  2s. 

Christ’s  Supremacy^  and  his  Church’s  Privileges  defended  against  Human  Usurpa» 
tion,  in  a letter  to  a friend.  By  a Christian. 

Nec  vocemini  magistri  quia  magister  vester  unus  est  Christus.  ^latt.  xxTii.  10. 
price  Is. 

Natural  Theology  ; or  a Demonstration  on  the  Being  and  Atl^butes  of  a God,  from 
his  Works  of  Creation  ; aJfanged  in  a popular  way  for  youth.  By  William  Enfield, 
A.  M.  author  of  the  Ne'Jj^ronouncing  Dictionary,  &c.  One  pocket  volume,  embel- 
lished with  26  engraving  on  wood,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards. 

A Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  on  Vacci-> 
nation.  By  Benjamin  Mosely,  M.  D.  Price  3s. 

Puritanism  Revived ; or  Methodism  as  old  as  the  great  rebellion.  In  a series  of 
letters  from  a curate  to  his  rector.  Price  2s.  6d. 

“ The  Spirit  of  Enthusiasm  is  always  the  same,  operating  in  much  the  same  manner 
in  all  sects  and  professions  of  Religion,  and  discovering  itself  in  sitnilar  pecu- 
liarities of  notions  and  behaviour.”  Bishop  Larih^oa- 
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PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs.  Mathews  and  Leigh,  announce  their  intention  of  publishing  Sir  John  Carr’s 
new  work,  a Tour  in  Scotland,  which  will  appear  early  this  season.  The  work 
will  form  one  handsome  volume  in  quarto,  with  highly  finished  plates,  from  drawings 
by  the  author. 

Dr.  Carpeijt,er,  of  Exeter,  is  preparing  for  publication,  an  Account  Struc- 

ture and  Function  of  the  Eye,  principally  intended  to  illustrate  the  argunill^;  . con- 
tained  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Paley’s  Natural  Theology.  It 
printed  to  correspond  in  size  and  type  with  that  work,  so  as  to  bind  up  with 
wished  by  the  purchasers. 

Mr.  Bower  has  made  considerable  progress  in  a work  which  is  intended  to  exhibit 
a conipW^e  delineation  of  the  Life  of  Luther,  and  of  the  effects  of  that  life  upon  the 
great  ra/blution  to  which  he  has  given  a name.  Mr.  Bower  has  explcj-  original 
and  v(^  minous  documents  respecting  Luther,  with  which  his  own  times,  those 
imme^tely  succeeding,  abounded ; he  has  carefully  analysed  the  whole  of  Ai'  her’s 
■writii/,s  ; and  is  persuaded  that  the  materials  which  he  has  collected,  furnislr  much 
infori  ation  which  has  not  hitherto  been  laid  before  the  British  pubUck,  respecting 
the  d laracter  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary  man,  respecting  the  gradual  forma- 
tion I®’  his  mind  during  the  period  of  his  education,  the  gradual  expansion  of  his 
viewa  luring  his  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  ; and  the  character  which 
the  pd  uliarity  of  his  mind  stamped  upon  the  reformation  itself. 


V 

Pk(LOSOPHIC^L  AJVD  ECOJVOMICAL  IjYTELLIGE^TCE. 

GERMANY. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  intended  travels  into  the  East,  of  cap- 
tain Hogelmuller,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria ; and  his 
invitation  of  questions  respecting  the  countries  to  which  his  visits  were  designed  to 
extend.  The  term  fixed  for  the  transmission  of  these  questions,  was  till  the  end  of^ 
February,  1808,  and  beftJ;e  Christmas  he  had  received  five  hundred.  Among  the*" 
learned  bodies  by  whomVhey  wei-e  sent,  were  the  academies  of  Petersbui-gh,  Co- 
penhagen, and  Turin,  wittf^everal  universities  of  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Italy.  Several  statesmen  had  also  contributed  their  inquiries. 

The  first  volume  of  a Dictionary  of  the  Teutonick  Language  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  Le  Camp.  It  forms  more  than  one  thousand  pages  in  quarto,  containing 
26,7^^  articles,  and  yet  includes  only  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  author 
admits  all  the  dialects  of  the  Teutonick  tongue,  and  the  technical  terms  of  every  art. 

Among  the  new  works  published  at  Munich,  one,  entitled  Gemahlde  aus  dent  JVon- 
nenleben.  Pictures  of  Monastick  Life,  has  lately  excited  considerable  sensation.  It  is 
compiled  by  M.  Limpowsky,  from  the  archives  of  the  suppressed  nunneries  in  Bavaria. 

FRANCE. 

A projector  at  Paris  has  offered  to  construct  a press  capable  of  printing  in  twelve 
hours,  1200  copies  of  a work  not  exceeding  twenty-four  sheets,  either  in  the  common 
way  or  in  stereotype.  He  further  announces  a press  capable  of  working  30,000 
sheets,  with  ordinary  types  in  twelve  hours,  and  also  a new  method  of  composition, 
much  more  expeditious  than  that  now  in  use. 

ITALY. 

Experiments  lately-jnade  at  Venice  show,  that  the  oil  of  the  Chinese  radish  is  prefera- 
ble to  any  other  kincTTcnown,  not  only  for  culinary  purpo^^,  and  giving  light,  but  also 
as  a medicine.  From  the  experiments  lately  made  by.  DSlipiiviero,  it  is  found  to  be 
extremely  useful  in  rheumatick  and  pulmonary  affection^yind  has  been  employed 
with  much  success  in  convulsive  coughs.  It  is  not  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping,  like 
other  oils,  nor  is  the  plant  injured  by  the  hardest  frosts.  The  seed,  which  is  very 
abundant,  is  gathered  in  May  and  June. 
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SELECT  REVIEWS 

* 

FOR  APRIL,  1809. 

> 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK.  J 

Letters  from  the  Mountains  ; being-  the  real  Correspondence  of  a Lady,  bett^en  the 
years  1773  and  1807.  The  third  edition.  In  three  volumes.  12mo.  Lo’ Jon. 

IN  Mrs.  Grant’s  volume  of  Poems,  published  in  1802,  Jnere  was 
much  to  interest  the  feeling  reader  ; and  we  remember  that  i^reviewing 
them,  we  endeavoured  to  catch  some  features  of  the  author’^jinistory,  from 
the  internal  testimony  of  the  poems.  We  had  then  no  knowledge  of  her 
but  what  was  thus  obtained,  nor  have  we  now  any,  except  what  is  further 
supplied  by  these  letters.  But  the  addition  is  considerable,  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  trace  her  almost  from  her  childhood  to  th^resent  day,  in  a man- 
* ner  which  makes  her  ten  times  more  the  object  c/ attention  and  regard. 
. Without  any  attempt  to  form  a narrative,  she  Vives  us  in  her  letters, 
which  have  every  mark  of  being  written  under  tile  impression  of  real  cir- 
cumstances and  genuine  feelings,  a view  of  her  friendships  before  mar- 
riage ; of  the  marriages  of  her  friends  and  herself ; of  the  gradual  increase 
of  her  family,  and  the  loss  of  some  branches  of  it ; the  sudden  and  u^re- 
pared  loss  of  the  amiable  pastor  to  whom  she  was  united  ; with  some 
particulars  of  her  subsequent  struggles  and  sufferings.  We  can  truly 
«ay,  that  very  seldom,  indeed,  has  any  invented  tale  so  strongly  arrested 
our  attention,  or  so  warmly  interested  our  feelirj^  as  this  genuine  picture 
of  real  life.  It  is  perfectly  plain  also,  that  a large  part  of  the  publick  has 
felt  with  us  ; since  the  letters  have  arrived  at  a third,  if  not  a fourth,  edi- 
tion, before  we  have  found  an  opportunity  to  express  our  sentiments  upon 
them. 

It  appears  by  the  34th  letter  of  vol.  3,  and  some  others  near  it,  that  the 
poems  which  we  praised,  were  revised  for  the  press  while  the  loss  of  her 
husband  was  recent;  an  exertion  of  fortitude,  whic^  considering  the 
warmth  of  affection  t^li  abruptly  deprived  of  its  object,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  considerable  disj^yed  in  her  history.  The  fortitude  of  Mrs.  Grant 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  a strong  mind,  building  on  the  sincerest  and 
firmest  principles  of  religion.  That  her  mind  is  naturally  strong,  appears 
by  many  proofs  in  her  letters  ; but  natural  strength  would  have  sunk,  in 
many  instances,  in  which  we  see  her  rise  to  the  occasion,  by  the  buoyancy 
of  religious  faith  and  hope.  In  her  mind  we  see  the  unusual  cotqbination.s 
of  ardour  with  steadiness  ; imagination  with  sound  judgment ; tenderness 
with  fortitude ; and  the  proofs  of  these  qualities  are  brought  together,  by 
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the  mere  reunion  of  a series  of  letters,  not  one  of  which  seems  intended 
to  express  any  thing  but  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  moment.  If 
this  testimony  from  persons  entirely  unknown  to  her,  shall  reach  her  in 
some  remote  spot,  let  her  receive  it  without  the  suspicion  of  any  mo- 
tive but  the  love  of  truth ; and  if  any  one  should  repeat  to  her,  iu  future, 
the  foolish  cant  that  professed  criticks  have  no  feelings,  let  her  m V’s  the 
justice,  in  Return,  to  say  that  it  is  false. 

To  select,  from  a book  where  there  is  so  much  to  give  us  pleasui^ 
not  easy,;  or  rather,  it  is  not  easy  to  cease  selecting.  That  we  may  keep 
within  bounds,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  three  passages.  The  first  is  a 
literary/^necdote,  being  an  account  of  the  death  of  James  Macpl^rson,  of 
Ossiaiwtk  memory. 

Laggan,  Feb.  20,\  i'96. 

“ dost  thou  build  the  tower,  son  of  the  winged  days  ? Soon  wilt  thou\'^^part 
with  /iy  fathers.  The  blast  from  the  desert  shall  rush  through  thy^iall,  and  soynd 
uponf.ii'y  bossy  shield,”  &c.  &c.  Do  you  recollect,  dear  madam,  when  I stopped 
with  I lou  at  the  gate  of  B — e,  I repeated  those  lines,  and  observed  what  a suitable 
inscrT'tion  they  might  prove  for  the  front  of  poor  James’s  new  house.  It  would  ap- 
pear \iwas  moved  % a prophetick  impulse,  when  I predicted  that  he  never  would 
see  it\ inished.  Friday  last,  C.  V.  R.  dined  there.  James  had  been  indisposed  since 
the  gi\  tt  storm,  yet  received  his  guests  with  much  kindness ; seeming,  however, 
laitguiw  nd  dispirited.  Towards  evening  he  sunk  much,  and  retired  early.  Next 
morning  e appeared,  but  did  not  eat,  and  looked  ill.  R.  begged  he  would  frank  a 
cover  foi^harlotte.  He  did  so,  and  never  more  held  a pen.  When  they  left  the 
house  he  ^A^.taken  exti-emely  ill,  unable  to  move  or  receive  nourishment,  though 
perfectly  seiTiK'le.  Before  this  attack,  finding  some  inward  symptoms  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissoiation,  he  sent  for  a consultation,  the  result  of  which  arrived  the 
day  after  his  confinement.  He  w'as  perfectly  sensible  and  collected,  yet  refused  to 
take  any  thing  prescribed  to  him  to  the  last  ; and  that  on  this  principle,  that  his 
time  was  come,  and  it  did  not  avail.  He  felt  the  approaches  of  death,  and  hoped 
no  relief  from  medicinej.  though  his  life  was  not  such,  as  one  should  like  to  lookf 
back  on  at  that  awful  peiVfL  Indeed,  whose  is  ? It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  render 
his  last  scene  most  aftectife  and  exemplary.  He  died  last  Tuesdaj-  evening ; and 
from  the  minute  he  was  <^fined  till  a very'  little  before  he  expii-ed,  never  ceased 
imploring  the  divine  mercy  in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetick  manner.  People  about 
him  were  overawed  and  melted  by  the  fervour  and  bitterness  of  his  penitence.  He 
frequently  and  earnestly  entreated  the’  prayers  of  good,  serious  people  of  the  lower 
clasa.yvho  were  admitted.  He  was  a very  good  natured  man  ; and  now'  that  he  had 
got  Ini  his  schemes  of  interest  and  ambition  fulfilled, ^he  seemed  to  reflect,  and  gi'ow 
domestick,  and  showed  of  late  a great  inclination  to  be  an  indulgent  landlord,  and 
very  liberal  to  the  poor  ; of  wliich  I could  relate  various  instances,  more  tender  and 
interesting  than  flashy  or  ostentatious.  His  heart  and  temper  were  originally  good. 
His  religious  principles  weiBp'l  tear,  irnfixed  and  fluctuating ; but  the  primary  cause 
that  so  much  genius,  taste,  benevolence,  and  prosperity,  did  not  produce  or  diffuse 
more  happiness  was  his  living  a stranger  to  the  comforts  of  domestick  life,  from 
which  unhappy'  connexions  excluded  him.  Tavern  company,  and  bachelor  circles 
make  men  gross,  callous,  and  aw  kw'ard  ; in  short,  disqualify  them  for  superiour  fe- 
male society'.  The  moi-e  heart  old  bachelors  of  this  class  have,  the  more  absurd 
and  insignificant  they  grow  in  the  long  run ; for  when  infirmity  comes  on,  and  fame 
3ud  business  lose  their  attractions,  they  must  needs  have  somebody  to  love  and  trust, 
and  they  then  beconf’''  the  dupes  of  wretched  toad  eat^s,  and  slaves  to  designing 
hqusekecpers.  Such  was  poor  James,  who  certainly  wS^yvorthy  of  a better  fate. 
His  death,  and  the  circumstances  of  it,  have  impressed  \)y  mind  in  a manner  I 
could  not  liave  believed.  I think  we  are  somehow  shrunk,  and  our  consequence 
diminished,  by  losing  the  only'  person  of  eminence  among  us.  ’Tis  like  extinguish- 
ing a light.  Vol.  HI.  p.  32. 

The  second  specimen  shall  be  one  of  the  letters  which  were  yvrittfift 
soon  after  the  melancholy  event  of  Mr.  Grant’s  death. 
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TO  MISS  DUNBAR,*  BOATH. 

Laggan,  Jan.  1,  1802. 

DEAR  MADAM, 

So  young,  and  such  a novice  in  sorrow,  you  have  not  yet  learnt  the  weakness,  the 
extreme  languor,  into  which  tlie  mind  sinks  when  the  first  violent  bursts  are  over ; 
incap?’’^  of  raising  itself  to  the  true  source  of  consolation,  and  ready  to  lean  on 
In  this  state  sympathy  is  most  availing,  and  in  this  hopelSss  and  dispirit- 

I ,ate  your  letter  found  me. Why  then  apologize  for  what  exciteiiny  warmest 

' Q.atitude?  Your  dear,  worthy  mother  and  you  I have  long  known  aim  esteemed, 
through  the  medium  of  your  humble  friend.  This  proof  of  your  gdoftness  to  so 
great  a stranger,  convinces  me  that  you  are  all  I have  been  taught  to  imagine  you. 
You  wish  to  knowhow  I bear  the  sudden  shock  of  this  calamity.  I boic^t  wonder- 
fully, ••^ring  how  very  much  I had  to  lose.  Still,  at  times,  the  Dlj^e  good- 
ness ^pports  me  in  a manner  I scarcely  dared  to  hope.  Happily  for  mV  anxiety 
for  ,,'|numerous  orphan  family,  and  the  wounding  smiles  of  an  infant,  too  d^r  to  be 
ne^iccted,  and  too  young  to  know  what  he  has  lost,  divide  my  sorrows,  an^do  not 
PDfier  my  mind  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by  this  dreadful  privation,  this  chasr.l  that  I 
shudder  to  look  into.  A daughter,  of  all  daughters  the  most  dutiful  and  aflec'ionate, 
in  whom  her  father  still  lives  (so  truly  does  slie  inherit  his  virtues,  and  all  tl  | amia- 
ble  peculiarities  of  his  character)  this  daughter,  is  wasting  away  with  secret  borrow, 
while,  “ in  smiles,  slie  hides  her  grief  to  soften  mine.”— —I  was  too  muc  7 a vete- 
ran in  affliction,  and  too  sensible  of  the  arduous  task  devolved  upon  me,  to  down 
in  unavailing  sorrow,  overwhelmed  by  an  event  which  ought  to  call  forth  do,^le  exer- 
tion. None,  indeed,  was  ever  at  greater  pains  to  console  another,  th  rf  I was  to 
muster  up  every  motive  for  action,  every  argument  for  patient  sulieri;^.  No  one 
could  say  to  me,  “ the  loss  is  common.”  Few,  very  few  indeed,  had  sylmuch  happi- 
ness to  lose.  To  depict  a character  so  very  uncommon,  so  little  obj^fus  to  common 
observers,  who  loved  and  revered  without  comprehending  him,  w^nd  be  difficult  to 
a steadier  hand  than  mine.  With  a kind  of  mild  disdain,  and  phimsophick  tranquil- 
lity, he  kept  aloof  from  a world,  for  which  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  purity  of 
his  integrity,  and  the  intuitive  discernment  with  wliich  he  saw  into  character,  in  a 
manner  disqualified  him,  that  is,  from  enjoying  it ; for  who  can  enjoy  the  world 
V without  deceiving  or  being  deceived  ? But  recollections  c^owd  on  me,  and  I wander. 
I say,  to  be  all  the  world  to  this  superiour  mind ; to  consti^e  his  happiness  for  twenty 
years,  now  vanished  like  a vision ; to  have  lived  witljunabated  affection  together 
even  thus  long,  when  a constitution,  delicate  as  his  nyfia,  made  it  unlikely  that  even 

thus  long  we  should  support  each  other  through  the  paths  of  life  ! — What  are 

difficulties,  when  shared  with  one  whose  dehghted  approbation  gives  one  spirits  to 
surmount  them  ? Then,  to  hear  from  every  mouth  his  modest,  unobtrusive  merit  re- 
ceive its  due  tribute  of  applause ; to  see  him  still  in  his  dear  children,  now  ;^ubly 
dear ; and  to  know  that  such  mind  cannot  perish,  cannot  suffer ; nay,  through  the 
infinite  merits  of  that  Redeemer,  in  whom  he  trusted,  enjoys  what  we  cannot  con- 
ceive— Dear  Miss  Dunbar,  believe  me,  I would  not  give  my  tremulous  hopes,  and 
pleasing,  sad  retrospections,  for  any  other  person’s  ha.pgjness  ! Forgive  this;  it  is  like 
the  overffowing  of  the  heart  to  an  intimate ; but  yodr^ity  opens  every  source  of  an- 
guish and  of  tenderness.  Assure  your  kind  mother  of  my  grateful  esteem,  and  be- 
lieve me,  with  sincere  regard  much  yours,  p.  110. 

This  is  the  genuine  and  unaffected  language  of  feeling,  and  as  such  can- 
not fail  to  produce  sympathy ; especially  regulated  as  it  is  by  a true  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will.  The  next  is  a poetical  fragment,  written  not 
many  months  after,  at  Bristol  hot-wells,  to  which  place  the  author  had  been 
hurried  from  her  home^o  attend  a daughter  dangerou%yill. 

One  very  stormy  nigh/Jlately,  I could  not  close  my  eyes,  nor  yet  read ; so  I had 
recourse  to  my  pencil,  jjm’  relief  to  my  overburdened  mind,  and  here  is  the  result  of 
this  vigil  of  sorrow ; at  least  as  much  of  it  as  I can  transmit  in  a letter. 

Yes,  to  my  soul,  those  northern  winds  are  dear. 

That  howling  blast  is  musick  to  my  ear. 

Blast,  whose  swift  wing  has  swept  our  Alpine  snows. 

The  rocks  of  Morven,  and  the  hill  of  roes, 

* This  and  some  following  letters  were  written  in  answer  to  one  Miss  Ounbar 
had,  at  her  mother’s  desire,  addressed  to  the  author,  condoling  with-  her  on  the  losy 
she  had  recently  sustained. 
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Say,  hastMiou  wait’d  my  wild  harp’s  mournful  strings ; 
Bear’st  thou  the  voice  of  soi-row  on  thy  wings  ? 

Or  hast  thou  rush’d  along  the  sacred  shade,  n 
Wliere  those  my  heart  must  ever  weep,  are  laid  ? 

From  my  deal’  native  land  begun  thy  flight — 
jRring  tidings  to  my  soul,  O blast  of  night ! 

< \Vhen  shall  I view  again  my  narrow  vale. 


The  smile  benignant  of  his  father’s  face  } 

While  hope  auspicious  points  her  wand  of  gold. 

Where  futui-e  days  the  latent  bud  unfold. 

And  bid  hereditary  virtues  bloom. 

To  deck  with  kindred  sweets  a father’s  tomb.  p.  166.' 


wishe  fond  mother  were  realized.  These  slight  specimens  from  a 

work,  Kiary  charm  of  which  is  the  gradual  knowledge  which  it  gives 

of  a Vi  nable  character,  can  have  no  effect  if  they  do  not  excite  a de- 

sire to  read  volumes.  The  observations  of  Mrs.  Grant,  whether  on 
books  or  manners,  are  usually  judicious ; and  we  are  much  mistaken,  if 
she  will  not  have  more  or  less  of  a friend  in  every  reader  of  her  letters. 


i:w. 

The  new  Praetice  of  Cookery,  Pastry,  Baking  and  Preserving,  being  the  Country 
Housewife’s  best  Friend.  By  Mrs.  Hudson  and  Mrs.  Donat,  present  and  late  House- 
keepers and  Cooks  to  Mrs.  Buchan  Hepburn,  of  Smeaton,  and  published  by  her  Per- 
miAion.  pp.  242.  8vo. 

Gulina  Famulatrix  Medicinae ; or.  Receipts  in  modern  €bokery,  with  a Medical  Com- 
mentary, written  by  Ignotus,  and  revised  by  A.  Hunter,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  & E, 
The  second  Edition.  York.  pp.  268.  8vo. 

IT  seems  to  have  bed#^il  complaint  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  which  we  have  too  often  seen  cause  to  reecho  in  the  present  day, 
“That  God  sends  good  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  cooks.”  The  irritability, 
the  obstinacy,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  present  culinary  race,  indeed,  obviously 
demonstrate  their  ascent  from  regions  even  hotter  than  those  which  they  oc- 
cupy upon  earth  ; and,  while  the  direct  attacks  of  the  arch  enemy  are  oppo- 
sed and  counteracted  by  the  clergy,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  regular 
forces  to  whom  ou^Tlefence  is  intrusted,  it  is  with  plfasure  we  see  a disposi- 
tion, in  the  learned  and  experienced  among  the  laityv^  volunteer  against  the 
hordes  of  greasy  Cossacks  whom  he  detaches  to  tho^ quarters,  as  marau- 
ders upon  our  daily  patience  and  our  annual  income. 

In  first  entering  the  field  upon  this  occasion,  we  had  some  difficulty  to  set- 
tle the  rank  of  these  auxilaries  amongst  themselves,  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor, 
we  were  at  a loss,  after  considering  the  high  claims  to  attention  preferred  by 
both  publications,  to  wdiich  we  ought  to  give  the  precedence  in  our  critique. 
It  is  C ue,  Mesdames  Hudson  and  Donat  prefer  a bold  claim  to  the  grateful 
recollection  of  those  who  have  regaled  on  their  dainties.  “ It  becomes  them 


■ And  hear  a voice  in  every  whispering  gale  ? 
y See  spring’s  first  violets  deck  the  hallow’d  ground, 


b To  my  fond  bosom  shall  I clasp  my  boy, 

; View  the  soft  radiance  of  his  full  blue  eyes. 
Warm  the  fresh  roses  on  his  cheek  with  sighs. 
And,  while  his  cui-ls  of  waving  amber  flow 
Witli  varying  lustre  o’er  his  neck  of  snow. 
The  dawn  of  manly  beauty  let  me  trace. 


/»  And  trace  my  children’s  faii’y  footsteps  round  ? 
J Then,  in  a tender  trance  of  anguish’d  joy. 


The  \ ader  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  daughter  recovered,  and  the 
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not,”  as  they  are  modestly  pleased  to  express  it,  “ to  judge  of  their  own  me- 
rit ; but  with  honest  confidence  they  appeal  to  a numerous  list  of  subscri- 
bers, who  have  eat  and  judged  of  their  works.”  In  this  passage  there  is  some 
ambiguity.  If,  by  this  intimation,  it  is  meant  that  the  subscribers  actually 
eat  the  volume,  to  which  they  subscribed,  we,  the  Reviewers,  will  frankly 
tell  ]Vv-’^\Hudson  and  Mrs.  Donat,  that,  notwithstanding  the  e^ngelical  aur 
Jt-h'^  j which  may  be  quoted  for  this  literary  diet,  we  cannot  n^ig  our  sto- 
...chs  to  submit  to  it ; especially,  as,  in  one  sense,  we  are  alread\obliged  to 
devour  many  more  works  than  we  are  well  able  to  digest.  Onyhe  other 
hand,  if  the  judgment  referred  to  was  formed  from  actually  partakyg  of  the 
dishes  evialysed  in  this  volume,  we  only  want  the  opportunity,  hapf^yy  enjoy- 
ed b^^icoJfcsubscribers,  conscientiously  to  join  in  their  verdict.  ?Ipon  the 
slig)^st  intimation,  the  long  coach  shall  convey  our  critical  fraternily  to  the 
hoiv^table  mansion  where  these  fair  dames  have  presided,  and  do^reside 
c^er  the  good  things  of  the  earth  ; and  then— exfierimentuin  ! \ 

By  the  same  rule,  although  Ignotus  resides  at  rather  too  great  a distance 
for  an  inroad  of  this  nature,  yet  an  actual  experiment  might  be  u;|efully 
made  on  a Yorkshire  pie,  transmitted  by  the  mail  or  wagon.  An  / upon 
this  fair  system  of  practical  knowledge  did  we  propose  to  have  decided  the 
merits  of  these  candidates  for  culinary  renown,  till  we  recollected  thcAAnlucky 
termination  of  a course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  cookery  in  this  cw,  which 
was  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  indignant  professor,  in  consequencj>4)f  a hun- 
gry student  having  eat  up  a principal  specimen,  as  it  circulatet^irough  the 
class  for  the  admiration,  but  not  the  consumption  of  the  aud^ce.  Depri- 
ved, therefore,  of  this  most  agreeable  mode  of  exercising  ou^critical  sagaci- 
ty, we  choose  to  arrange  the  precedence  of  these  rival  works  upon  the  gallant 
principle  of  jilace  aux  dames  ; and  we  are  convinced,  that  Ignotus  and  his 
editor,  although  the  latter  be  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  & Z.  will,  with  their  usu- 
^ al  good  humour,  give  the  front  rank  to  the  “ presey  and  late  Housekeepers 
and  Cooks  to  rs.  Buchan  Hepburn  of  Smeaton.”  jr 

The  prefatory  advertisement  to  this  book  is  tq^nteresting  to  be^suppres- 
sed.  It  shows  at  once  the  deep  learning  of  the  ladies  by  whom  it  was  written  ; 
their  honest  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  vocation  ; and  their  laudable  zeal  for 
its  being  conducted  on  the  true  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  as  well 
as  upon  those  of  sound,  exnerimental  philo.sophy.  ^ 

The  late  Dr.  Black,  professO^-  of  chymistry  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  has  in- 
structed and  enlightened  the  world  by  his  plulosophical,  ingenious,  and  patient  resear- 
ches in  that  science,  which,  somewhere  in  his  works,  he  has  defined  to  be,  “ the  effect 
of  heat  and  mixture  upon  bodies.”  3M 

This  definition  applies  as  directly  to  the  cook  as  to  the  chymist.  His  kitchen  is  his 
school ; his  boilers,  his  digesters  ; his  stoves,  and  not  forgetting  his  cradle-spit,  cor- 
respond to  tlie  crucible,  tlie  alembick,  the  retort,  and  the  other  apparatus  of  the  chymist; 
and  both  are  equally  applied  to  prove  the  effect  of  heat  and  mixture  upon  bodies.  It 
must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  range  or  kingdom  of  the  bodies  they  seve- 
rally operate  upon,  are  wonderfully  different.  The  chymist  gropes  below  ground,  and 
in  the  dark,  through  the  mineral  kingdom  ; while  the  cook  operates  in  the  light,  and 
above  board,  upon  the  anirn^  and  the  vegetable  world.  ^ . 

The  judges,  also,  who  -jic  to  decide  upon  the  result  of  their  several  experiments,  are 
not  less  different  and  oij^site,  than  the  subjects  they  have  operated  upon.  The  chy- 
mist lays  his  experiment,  stuffed,  generally,  with  mathematical  demonstrations,  or  tt  e 
more  abstruse  calculations  of  the  minus  and  plus  of  algebra,  before  some  Royal  Society, 
composed  of  a few  meagre  philosophers,  “ with  spectacles  on’s  nose  while  the  judg- 
es tlie  cook  appeals  to,  are  all  the  jolly  hons  mvants  in  the  Imperial  Kingdom  ; and  his 
compounds  are  drawn  from  every  thing  that  is  delicate  and  high-flavoured  in  the 
animal  and  in  the  vegetable  world  ; and,  without  any  other  demonstration  than  what 
his  larding  and  his  sauces  give,  he  appeals  directly  to  tlie  sound  and  nice  palate  of  his 
numerous  judges.  * 
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The  editors  of  the  following  culinary  experiments  do  not  pretend  to  rank  with  the 
ingenious  and  the  philosophick  Dr.  Black,  Lavoisier,  or  other  eminent  chymists  of  the 
modern  school.  As,  however,  they  are  professed  cooks,  the  natural  attachment  and 
vanity  of  metier  may  perhaps  allow  them  to  say,  without  olfence,  that  they  do  hold  the 
“ Art  of  Cookery''  to  be  not  the  least  useful  branch  of  the  great  and  comprehensive  sci- 
ence of  chymistry ; and,  having  already  avowed  themselves  professed  cooks,^ey  will 
not  trouble  theh-  readers  with  a minute  detail  of  the  interesting  incidents  ofl^^O.ives, 
as  too  generally  is  tlie  practice  of  modern  authors  ; such  as,  where  they  wer^wfc^^l v 
bom  : wher/'  educated  and  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  cookery.  Suffice  it  to  sayTr^jPUB 
they  have  /.ich,  successively,  and  for  years,  officiated  as  cook  and  housekeeper  in  the 
kitchen  of;  drs.  Buchan  Hepburn,  of  Smeaton,  who  has  kindly  allowed  them,  for  their 
own  benew , to  publish  the  following  receipts,  which  they  have  practised  and  pei’form- 
ed  tliere X It  becomes  not  them  to  boast  of  their  own  merit ; but,  with  h^^st  confi- 
dence, ty  y appeal  to  a numei’ous  list  of  subscribers  who  have  eat  and  their 

vvoi'ks.  /-  V o. 

Thew.iave  subjoined  many  valuable  receipts  in  hovisekeeping,  for  curing  be^^  for 
makinxof  hams  and  bacon,  for  the  dairy  and  pastry,  baking,  and  the  best  receipE  for 
artificJl  yeast,  which  can  be  made  and  used  the  same  day,  and  does  not  make  the  breS'd 
sour ; l!.l  of  which  they  have  practised  at  Smeaton  with  wonderful  success.  In’short,  they 
noiv  ojK’r  to  the  luorld,  not  a cobiveb  theory  of  cookery,  such  as  the  flimsy  constitution-mon- 
gers oA^'rance  have  span  for  these  12  or  15  years  past  out  of  their  distempered  brains,  to 
deceiveynd  ruin  that  miserable  people.  No  ! here  facts  only  are  narrated  ; and  by  a cor- 
rect att\  tion  to  tire  directions  given,  the  cook,  whether  male  or  female,  may  rest  assu- 
red of  rmt^ting  the  approbation  of  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  palate ; and  will  prove 
particulars^  useful  for  those  who  reside  in  the  country.  The  different  receipts  for  ma- 
king the  Imi^a  currie  powder  and  pellorv,  are  taken  from  the  best  practice  of  their  na- 
tive comrtl•y^^-^ 

From  thi^vdvertisement,  much  extraordinary  information  may  be  deri- 
ved. We  have' already  noticed,  that  there  is  great  room  to  believe  that  the 
subscribers,  to  testify  their  approbation  of  the  contents,  actually  eat  the  book, 
like  the  man  who,  in  his  zealous  applause  of  roast  beef,  devoured  the  spit  from 
which  it  had  been  tak>^  : but  this  is  not  all.  We  are  informed,  in  point  of  ^ 
historical  fact,  that  theVarious  legislators  of  France  have,  for  these  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  past,  be\«  busily  engaged  in  digesting  systems  of  cookery. 
And,  truly,  tiiough  thisi^aentioned  in  rather  derogating  terms,  on  account, 
apparently,  of  their  bad  success,  we  consider  the  fact  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
discovery  in  their  favour ; since,  for  our  own  parts,  we  never  suspected  them  to 
be  sp  usefully  or  innocently  employed  It  is  a fact  of  subordinate  impor- 
tuned, but  nevertheless  somewhat  curious,  th^  the  whole  Royal  Society 
•make  use  of  one  pair  of  spectacles,  placed  on  the  nose,  doubtless,  of  the  presi- 
dent. We  have  long  observed  an  unvaried  coincidence  in  the  views  and  pur- 
suits of  this  learned  boc^j,and  are  happy  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to  a cause 
equally  unsuspected  and  satisfactory. 

As  to  the  receipts  which  follow  this  curious  and  instructive  preface,  they 
are  distinctly  expressed  ; and  from  the  well  known  hospitality  and  elegance 
of  the  family  in  which  they  were  composed,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
found  admirable.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  they  are  arranged  in  ra- 
ther a miscellaneous  order ; for  after  a receipt  to  make  “ a half-peck  bun,”  we 
pass  abruptly  to  ai^-.her  which  begins ; “ The  slakcAllme  must  be  well  sifted 
and  steeped  in  a pit.  See.  See.  and  again : “Take  two^pvels  full  of  coarse  wa- 
ter sand,  one  ditto  of  hamrrer  slag  well  sifted,  one  dii^howdered  brick  dust,'* 
See.  Now,  although  we  are  specially  directed  that  the  former  mixture  shall 
be  wrought  into  “ thin  porridge,”  and  the  latter  made  neither  “ too  fat  nor  too 
poor,”  yet,  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  any  management  or 
attention  in  the  preparation,  could  render  them  digestible  by  human  sto- 
machs oy,  indeed,  whether  they  can  be  strictly  said  to  belong  to  the  arts  of 
cookery,  pastry,  baking,  or  preserving,  unless  the  ladies  are  of  opinion  with 
the  Copper  Captain,  that  “ a piece  of  buttered  wall  is  excellent*”  Other  re- 
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ceipts  occur,  in  which  “ an  ounce  of  lohite  arsenick"  and  the  “ expressed  juice 
of  the  deadly  nightshade*'  are  the  chief  ingredients.  These  we  were,  at  first 
glance,  inclined  to,  suppose  borrowed  from  the  French  systems  already  men- 
tioned ; perhaps  the  original  recipe  for  a restorative  cordial  d Chofiital,  or  a 
fricandt^  a Toussaint, — if,  indeed,  the  patriotick  composers  did  not  design 
th^'  ^ ^he  regale  of  the  emperour  himself  on  his  long  announiS^  visit. 

I ■ -<e  very  errata  of  this  work  evince  the  care  and  deep  science  the  com- 
pilers. Some  corrections  refer  to  the  ingredients ; and  it  will  be  Vudelit  to 
attend  to  them  specially,  as  the  errour,  according  to  the  phrase  oflhe  civili- 
ans, is  sometimes  in  substantialibus.  Thus,  we  have  “ for  linen,  reail/e7no72 
“for  ch"  read  onion  “ for  pep.p.er  read  ftafier."  Others  regard®ccesso- 
ries  -^/s,  “ after  rasfiberries  [in  a receipt  for  making  jam]  add  togei\r  with 
two't^lunds  and  a halfrav}  sugar  or,  “ for  mix  it  all  with  the  foregoin\ingrei 
diehts,  read  and  mix  them  with  a mutchkin  and  a ha'J  of  brandy."  Oth V’s  re- 
fA  to  proportion  ; as,  “ for  fint  and  a half,  read  bit and,  “ for  half  oJ  read 
three  thirds”  This  last  correction  appeared  to  us  to  conceal  some  new  and 
abstract  doctrine  in  fractions,  adopted,  perhaps,  from  the  facetious  Cgltard; 
for  ladies  acquainted  with  philosophy  cannot  be  ignorant  of  Shakspi^re — . 
^ BirQn.  Three  times  three  is  nine.  Costard.  Not  so,  Sir,  under  correction, 
I hope  it  is  not  so.  Biron.  By  Jove,  I always  took  three  threes  for  nine. 
Costard.  O Lord,  Sir,  it  were  a pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  ^koning. 
Sir.” — Jf 

Upon  the  whole,  besides  the  receipts  for  dressed  dishes,  wh^pTu  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  every  housewife  to  place  on  her  board,  this  littUnvork  contains 
many  useful  instructions  concerning  the  poultry  yard  and  dairy,  which  afford 
the  cheapest  and  most  wholesome  regale  to  a country  family. 

The  work  of Ignotus, being  more  systematick  and  cl^sical,  claims  a graver 
^ and  more  elaborate  discussion.  And,  in  the  first  pli^,  we  have  to  remark, 
that  whereas  all  other  books  of  cookery  contain  dor^stick  receipts  for  medi- 
cine, promiscuously  inserted  amongst  those  for^^od,  Ignotus,  with  the  as- 
sistance, we  presume,  of  his  learned  editor,  has  ilccompanied  the  description 
of  each  savoury  mess,  with  a medical  commentary  on  its  use  and  abuse  ; an 
invitation  to  partake,  or  a caution  to  shun  it.  A suspicious  person,  considei> 
ing  the  profession  of  the  editor,  might  here  be  tempted  to  exclaim  : 

Time^  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  ; 

thinking,  perhaps,  that  such  a connexion  may  subsist  betwixt  a doctor  and  a 
disease,  as  betwixt  a sportsman  and  his  game,  ynce,  although  the  business 
of  each  is  the  destruction  of  individuals,  both  muWie  presumed  to  take  great 
care  to  encourage  the  breed.  But  we  will  cheerfully  acquit  Ignotus  of  any 
premeditated  design  against  our  health;  for,  althouglf  his  plentiful  table, 
stocked  with  the  dainties  described  in  his  work,  may  occasionally  have  con- 
verted a guest  into  a patient,  we  are  sure  it  could  not  be  with  the  felonious 
purpose  of  indemnifying  himself  for  the  expense  of  the  entertainment.  For 
this  we  appeal  to  the  fqUowing  liberal  sentiment,  app^ded  to  -an  excelleiit 
receipt  for  peas-soup.  J 

This  is  a good  set-(^r  igainst  high  seasoned  dishes.  An  occasional  abstinence 
that  does  not  allow  the^tomach  to  be  quite  empty  at  any  one  time,  is  a measure 
highly  salutary,  and,  for  religious  purposes,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  long  fasting ; a 
practice,  medically  to  be  condemned.  An  honest  physician  who,  regardless  of  his 
fees,  can  view  with  pleasure  the  healthy  state  of  a family  where  he  lias  been  received 
with  kindness,  will  be  happy  in  the  recommendation  of  a practice  that  is  calculated  to 
preserve  the  general  health  of  his  friends.  But,  to  the  disgrace  of  a profession,  other- 
wise useful  and  honourable,  there  are  some  men  who,  like  the  savages  upon  a rocky 
cjjast,  view  an  epidcmicid  disease  as  a “ God-send.”  p.  113-114.'  \ 
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At  the  same  time,  while  we  do  justice  to  the  liberality  of  the  v4ews  of 
Ignotus,  we  can  by  no  means  acquit  him  of  leading  his  readers  into  tempta- 
tion. It  is  hardly  enough  to  say  to  an  epicure,  in  the  words  of  Cato  : “ Your 
death  and  life,  your  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  you.”  Describing  a 
rich  dish,  and  then  stigmatizing  it  as  unwholesome,  is  only  callii^for  the 
%vater  engi^  after  you  have  set  the  house  on  fire.  Our  first  pa^j^^-  eat, 
when  deay^ was  denounced  as  the  inevitable  consequence;  and 
cendants/'with  undegenerated  courage,  and  a full  consciousness  of 
danger,  //e  ready  to  eat  themselves  into  gout,  and  drink  themselves  into 
palsy,  jf 'o  add  to  the  weight  of  his  remonstrances,  Ignotus  has  called  in 
the  assi/;ance  of  Archeus,  the  genius  of  the  stomach,  a personjij^stion  by 
which  t an  Helmont  and  others  expressed  the  digestive  powd5^.“"^'^st  the 
unleaiy  ed  reader  should  suppose  Archeus,  whose  authority  is  so  ofV(' re- 
ferred to,  to  be  the  name  of  a French  don  vivant,  or  a Hungarian  pro^sor, 
Jgnotf  is  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  person  and  office.  e- 

. VaJ  Helmont  gave  the  name  of  Archeus  to  a spirit  that  he  supposed  existed  in 
the  baiy,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  keeping  in  order  the  innumerable  glands, 
ducts, Vand  vessels  ; and  though  this  spirit  visits  every  part,  his  chief  post  is  at  the 
upper  Vrifice  of  the  stomach,  where  he  acts  the  part  of  a customhouse  officer,  allow- 
ing noi  ing  to  pass  unexamined  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  cCLitraband.  This  part  of  his  duty  being  only  required  during  meal-times,  the 
remainin\part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  (for  he  never  sleeps)  is  employed  in  rubbing, 
scrubbing^md  repairing  the  waste  of  the  body  occasioned  by  the  continual  friction 
of  the  fluids^gainst  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessels.  For  this  last  purpose,  and  an 
important  on^>  js,  he  is  supposed  to  select  from  the  chyle  such  particles  as  he  may 
stand  in  need  orv.  .but  as  he  may  sometimes  be  in  want  of  one  kind  more  than  of  ano- 
ther, he  very  judiciously  obtains  it,  by  bringing  on  a longing  for  a particular  kind  of 
food.  For  example  ; when  the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines  is  abraded  by  a diarrhcea 
or  dysentery,  a longing  is  brought  on  for  fried  tripe  with  melted  butter,  as  containing 
the  greatest  quantity  ofynaterials  proper  for  the  repair  of  bowels  so  disordered.  To 
this  circumstance,  modei^physicians  do  not  sufficientlj’'  attend,  neither  are  they  suf- 
ficiently awake  to  the  neclLjity  of  prescribing  a diet  for  persons  in  health,  whose 
chyle  should  be  of  a natui^for  supplying  Archeus  with  general  materials,  without 
compelling  him  to  call  for  then' . The  folly,  therefore,  of  keeping  to  one  kind  of  diet, 
whether  high  or  low,  is  abundantly  evident,  as,  in  that  case,  Archeus  must  sometimes 
be  overstocked  with  materials  that  he  may  have  no  occasion  for,  and  be  in  want  of 
such  as  his  office  may  stand  in  need  of.  And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  for 
the  imormation  of  medical  men,  that  a microscopical  examination  of  the  chyle  of  dif- 
ferent men,  made  after  sudden  deaths,  has  pi’oved,  to^  demonstration,  that  the  chyle 
of  the  human  body  contains  different  shaped  particles,  round,  oval,  long,  square,  an- 
gular, kidney-shaped,  heart-shaped,  &c.  varying  according  to  the  food  taken  in.  In 
consequence  of  this  importa|||^''iscovery,  the  practitioner  has  only  to  direct  such  food 
as  may  contain  the  particles  that  Archeus  may  stand  in  need  of  For  example  : Are 
the  kidneys  diseased  ? Then  prescribe  stews  and  broths,  made  of  ox,  deer,  and 
sheep’s  kidneys.  Asthmas  require  dishes  prepared  from  the  lungs  of  sheep,  deer, 
calves,  hares,  and  lambs.  Are  tlie  intestines  diseased  J Then  prescribe  tripe,  boiled, 
fried,  or  fricasseed.  When  this  practice  has  become  general,  Archeus  will  be  ena- 
bled to  remove  eveiy  disease  incident  to  the  human  body,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
cook  only.  And,  as  all  persons,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  will  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  my  discovery,  IX  all  expect  a parliamentary  reward,  at  least  equal  to  what  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Stevens,* Dr.  Jenner,  and  Dr.  Smyth.  On  thS^st  revision  of  the  college 
dispensatory,  amon.g  other  things  of  less  moment,  such  as  orv'ring  fomentations  to  be 
made  with  distilled  water,  the  name  of  Archeus  was  chang^'  into  Anima  Medica,  as 
more  expressive  of  a Maid  Servant  of  all  Work.  With  men  of  deep  researches,  I will 
not  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  alteration,  as  I conceive  that  such  a violence  could 
pot  be  done  but  after  serious  investigation.-  p.  H9. 122. 

This  extract  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  lively  manner  in. 
which  Ignotus  has  handled  his  subject-  In  fact,  the  whole  book  is  very 
enter^ining,  and  excites  no  small  degree  of  interest,  especially  if'  read 
about'an  hour  before  dinner.  The  niedical  remarks  are  excellent,  although 
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apparently  too  indulgent  towards  the  gourmand.  The  author  stands  com- 
pletely exculpated  from  the  charge  of  Dr.  Last  against  the  regular  physi- 
cians, who  “ drenched  the  bowels  of  Christians  with  pulse  and  water,  as  if 
they  were  the  tripes  of  a brute  beast.”  Thus  it  is  remarked,  “ as  a singular 
circumstance,  that  persons  of  a gouty  habit  should  be  most  fond  of  high- 
seasp"' ''fishes  but  the  singularity  would  have  vanished,  ha^he  propo- 
ueen,  that  the  persons  most  fond  of  high-seasoned  dish^  usually 
,.ove  a gouty  habit.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected,  that  witl^  stoical 
severity,  Ignotus  should  bluntly  attack  the  very  criticks  on  whosA  vei'dict 
his  fame  must  depend.  He  is  not  sparing  of  gentle  hints  for  their  welfare  ; 
and  corr'  'mds,  on  the  part  of  Archeus,  for  three  days’  high  living! with  a 
fourth;  »ay’s Temperance,  and  occasionally  some  gentle  physick.  \ 

.Mi  Where  truth  commands,  there’s  no  man  can  ofi’end,  a 

r"-'  That  with  a modest  love  corrects  his  friend ; \ 

^ So  the  reproof  has  temper,  kindness,  ease. 

Though  ’tis  in  toasting  bread,  or  butering  peas.  i 

In  fine,  as  long  as  a man  thinks  more  frequently  and  more  seriiTusl'y 
about  his  dinner  than  about  any  thing  else,  as  was  the  unvaried  opinio-i  and 
practice  of  Dr  Johnson,  so  long  will  the  parsley  wreath  won  by  IgnotSs  re- 
main unblighted.  The  work  is,  with  great  propriety,  dedicated  “ T<ythose 
gentlemen  who  freely  give  two  guineas  for  a turtle  dinner  at  thewavern, 
when  they  might  have  a more  wholesome  one  at  home  for  ten  filings.” 
A fatted  hog,  the  emblem,  perhaps,  of  one  of  these  worthy  patens,  deco- 
rates the  frontispiece  And  so  we  take  leave  of  Ignotus,  in  words  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  of  “ a gentleman  extraordinarky  seen  in  deep 
mysteries;  well  read,  deeply  learned,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  hid- 
den knowledge  of  all  sauces,  sallads,  and  pot-herbs  whatsoever.” 


FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REV^W. 

Nou\’elles  Obseiwations  sur  les  Abeilles,  adressees  a M.  Charles  Bonnet,  par  Franr- 

cois  Huber. 

New  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Bees.  By  Francis  Huber.  Transited 
from  the  original,  ^mo.  pp.  300.  Edinburgh.  London. 

THE  natural  history  of  the  common  bee  has  been  more  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  more  amply  treated  of  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  insect 
tribe.  Yet  so  complicated  and  extraordinary  are^^Wme  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  that  the  most  diligent  observers  were  long  utterly  unable  to  account 
for  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of  this  insect,  and  published  to  the 
world  the  most  opposite  explanations.  Several  of  the  most  important  and 
intricate  problems,  however,  seem  now  to  be  finally  resolved  by  the  Gene- 
vese observer,  M.  Huber  ; of  whose  valuable  little  work  we  purpose  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a pretty  full  analysis.  We  regard  ^e  facts  contained  ' 
in  this  volume,  as  extrej^ely  important  to  the  naturalW  ; for  they  not 
only  greatly  elucidate . jfe  history  of  this  wonderful  insect,  but  present 
some  singular  facts  in  ■^lysiology  hitherto  unknown,  and  even  unsuspected. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  never  have  made  bees  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  their  study,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable,  previously  to  sketch,  in  a 
very  few  words,  the  striking  outlines  of  their  history  ; and  to  explain  some 
terms  generally  employed  in  treating  of  them. 

A hive  contains  three  kinds  of  bees.  1.  A single  queen  bee.,  distinguish- 
able by  the  great  length  of  her  body,  and  the  proportional  shortness  of\er 
wings.  2.  Working  beesy  female  nonbreeders ; or,  as  they  were  formerly 
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called,  neuters.^  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands.  These  are  the  smallest 
sized  bees  in  the  hive,  and  are  armed  with  a sting.  3.  Drones^  or  males^ 
to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  1 50C  or  2000.  These  are  larger  than  the  workers, 
and  of  a darker  colour.  They  make  a great  noise  in  flying,  and  have  no 
sting.  The  whole  labour  of  the  community  is  performed  by  th^j'drkers. 
They  ela^iate  the  wax  and  construct  the  cells  ; they  collect  the^|i|^r  and 
feedthe/rood  The  drones,  numerous  as  they  are,  serve  no  otIie9li(|||pgg 
pose  th/ 1 to  ensure  the  impregnation  of  the  few  young  queens  that  may^ 
be  pro(K  ced  in  the  course  of  the  season  ; and  they  are  regularly  massacred 
by  the  / "orkers  in  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

It  ia'the  office  of  the  queen  bee  to  lay  the  eggs.  These  about 

three/.ays  in  the  cells  before  they  are  hatched.  A small  white  then 

maksj  its  appearance,  called  indiflerently  ivorm,  larva.,  maggot,  o^p'ub. 
Thi/  larva  is  fed  \nth  honey  for  some  days,  and  then  changes  into  a nymfih 
or  p.ufia*  After  passing  a certain  period  in  this  state,  it  comes  fort^i  a 
peruct  winged  insect. 

Ml  Huber  sets  out  with  describing  the  kind  of  improved  glass  hive, 
whicV  he  employed  in  his  experiments,  and  which  he  himself  invented. 
He  sn^les  it  the  leaf-hive  or  book-hive  \_ruche  en feuillets,  or  ruche  en  livre'\ 
from  ^ opening  and  shutting  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  consists  of  several  frames  or  boxes,  a foot  square,  and  in  width 
fifteen  Fr^ch  lines,  or  sixteen  English  : that  is,  an  inch  and  one  third. 
The  boxes^re  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  together  by 
hinges.  A^^^ing  himself  of  a known  instinct  in  the  bees  leading  them  to 
complete  any  piece  of  a comb  in  the  direction  in  wliich  they  find  it  begun, 
unless  they  meet  with  some  insurmountable  obstacle,  he  placed  pieces 
of  comb  in  each  bOy  in  such  a position  as  to  induce  them  to  build  perpen- 
dicular to  the  hoi'izo^^  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  combs  were  thus  onlrf* 
three  or  four  lines  dislsnt  f’om  the  glass  panes  ; and,  by  opening  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  th^hive  successively,  both  surfaces  of  every  comb 
were,  at  pleasure,  brou^.t  fully  into  view.  M.  Huber  did  not  experience 
any  difficulty  in  introducing  swarms  into  these  leaf-hives  ; and  he  found, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  about  three  days,  when  the  colony  was  fairly  esta- 
blfihed,  the  bees  submitted  patiently  to  his  daily  inspections.  Their  tran- 
quillity he  ascribes,  with  some  probability,  the  surprise,  and  perhaps 
fear,  produced  by  the  sudden  admission  of  the  light ; for  he  observed  that 
they  were  always  less  tractable  after  sunset  An  engraved  plan  of  the  leaf- 
hive  accompanies  the  vtoTk  ; and  from  it,  along  with  the  explanation  given 
by  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  that  any  person,  fond  of  observing  the 
wonderful  economy  of  the  busy  tribe,  might  easily  construct  such  a hive. 
And  we  believe  that  he  would  also  find  it  most  excellently  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  view.  Both  the  queen  bee  and  the  drones  being  considerably 
larger  than  the  working  bees,  by  adapting  glass  tubes  exactly  to  the  size  of 
the  workers,  both  queens  and  drones  may  be  effectually  excluded,  or  effec- 
tually kept  prisoners,  as  the  nature  of  the  experS^gnls  may  require. 

The  work  appears  in  the  form  of  letters,  wrsbten,  or  supposed  to  be 
written,  by  M-  Huber  to  the  late  M.  Bonnet,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Gontemplation  cle  la  A^'ature.  Nine  of  the  letters  are  occupied  with  the 

* Some  authors  employ  the  terms  chrysalis  and  aurelia,  in  speaking  of  bees,  as  if 
they  were  synonimoiis  with  nympha : but  a nymph  is  distinguished  by  being 
always  r.ather  soft ; of  a pale  or  dud  colour;  and  exliibiting  the  traces  of  tlie  extre- 
mities ; while  a chrysitlis  or  aurelia  is  crustaceous,  and  generally,  as  implied  in  the 
name,  of  a golden  yellow  colpur. 
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natural  history  of  the  queen  bee  ; three  treat  of  the  formation  of  swarms ; 
and  the  last,  or  thirteenth  letter,  contains  some  economical  considerations 
on  bees.  The  experiments  are  detailed  with  great  perspicuity,  pretty 
much  in  the  familiar  style  in^  which  they  had  been  entered  in  M.  Huber’s 
journaU  By  this  means,  thelfreader  is  in  some  measure  led  to  consider 
himse^*^'  ' poking  on,  or  assisting  the  author  to  perform  them.  ''Subjoined 
,to  iirst  letter,  there  is  an  epistle  from  M.  Bonnet  to  H^er,  in 
..iCh  that  philosopher  suggests  a number  of  experiments,  the  pro\cution 
and  results  of  several  of  which,  are  related  in  the  subsequent  parti  of  the 
work  \ 

In  the;-  "t  two  letters,  he  treats  of  the  impregnation  of  the  quel>«  bee, 
a subje/'^y  nitJ^erio  involved  in  the  most  profound  obscurity.  The  qVones 
are  ey^ntly  males  ; but  the  most  careful  observation  had  never  been\able 
to  dei'ixt  any  thing  like  sexual  intercourse  between  them  and  the  qi  een 
be<A.  Schirach,  a German  naturalist,  well  known  for  his  discoveries  con- 
cerning bees,  boldly  denied  that  sui.h  intercourse  was  necessary  to  her  'im- 
pregnation ; and  in  this  he  is  stoutly  supported  by  our  countryman  Bor  her. 
Swammerdam,  again,  remarking  that  the  drones,  at  certain  seasons,  yhen 
collected  in  clusters,  exhaled  a strong  odour,  broached  an  opinion  the?  this 
odour,  proceeding  from  whole  clusters  of  drones,  was  a kind  of  auru  se?m- 
nalis,  which  produced  fecundation  by  penetrating  the  body  of  thev^male. 
There  are  generally  from  1 500  to  2000  males  in  a hive,  while^Jmere  are 
only  two  or  three  queens  to  be  impregnated  in  a season  : and  Sv^ikmmerdam 
seemed  to  have  found,  in  his  hypothesis,  an  easy  explanatiom^f  this  enor- 
mous disproportion  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes.  Reaumur,  however, 
combated  this  fanciful  doctrine  ; and  our  author  has  confuted  it  by  direct 
experiment.  He  confined  all  the  drones  of  a hive  in  a^  case,  perforated 
with  minute  holes,  sufficient  to  allow  any  emanat^  to  escape.  This 
tin  case  was  placed  in  a well  inhabited  hive,  wht^  there  was  a young 
queen,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  subjected  to  the  ocjlmr  ; but  she  remained 
barren.  ^ 

Maraldi  was  the  first  to  suggest  another  hypothesis,  which  apparently 
possessed  a greater  degree  of  probability.  He  imagined  that  the  eggs  were 
fecundified  by  the  drones,  after  being  deposited  in  the  cells,  in  a way  dma- 
logous  to  the  fecundation  of  iie  spawn  of  fishes  by  the  milters.  Mr.  De- 
braw,  of  Cambridge  (in  Phil.  Trans.  1777)  strenuously  supported  this 
doctrine,  and  gave  it  a certain  degree  of  plausibilitv^  by  referring  to  nume- 
rous experiments.  He  even  affirmed,  that  the  mtimike  fluid  of  the  drones 
might  be  seen  in  the  cells.  The  supposition,  that  the  drones  performed 
this  important  office,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
them  found  in  a hive.  But  Mr.  Debraw  does  not  seem  to  have  attended 
to  this  circumstance  ; that  great  numbers  of  eggs  are  laid  by  the  queen 
between  the  months  of  September  and  April  which  prove  fertile,,  although 
in  that  season  there  exist  no  males  to  supply  the  milt-lil^liquor.  M.  Hu- 
ber is  of  opinion,  that  thf*ppearance  of  a fluid  had  been^ierely  an  optical 
illusion,  arising  from  tjip  reflection  of  the  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 
He  made  the  direct  ex^rimentof  rigidly  excluding  every  male  from  a hive, 
and  yet  found  that  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  in  this  interval  were  as  fertile 
as  when  the  males  were  admitted.  Mr.  Debraw’s  opinion,  therefore,  must 
be  erroneous ; for  the  fertility  of  these  eggs  must  have  depended  on  the 
previous  impregnation  of  the  queen  herself,  and  not  on  any  thing  that  could 
happen  after  they  were  deposited. 
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M.  Hattorf,  in  a memoir  published  in  Schirach’s  work,  * endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  queen  is  impregnated  by  herself.  This  was  also  M.  Schirach’s 
opinion;  and  it  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Bonner.  It  is  an  opinion,  however, 
that  requires  no  refutation.  The  cautious  Huber,  remarking  how  much  con- 
fusion had  arisen  from  making  experiments  with  queens  taken  indiscrimi- 
nate] ; the  hive  (the  source  of  the  er 


histc  vas  acquainted  from  the  moment 

Ti  )trious  Linn^us  was  of  opinion  that  the  queen  bees  formed  an  ac- 
tual tvith  the  drones  ; and  he  seems  even  to  have  suspected  that  this 

unio  :d  fatal  to  the  latter.  His  opinion  on  both  points  has  t^a^been  ve- 

rifiet  r.  from  many  experiments  made  in  the  course  of  t^tH|^"s  '787 

and  4.  Huber  found,  that  the  young  queens  are  never  impre^>.ed  as 

long  as  uiey  remain  in  the  interiour  of  the  hive.  If  confined  wiR.in  its 
walls,  they  continue  barren,  though  amidst  a seraglio  of  males.  To  receive 
the  Approaches  of  the  male,  the  queen  soars  high  in  the  air,  choosing  that 
timl^  of  day  when  the  heat  has  induced  the  drones  to  issue  from  the  hive  ; and 
love  .is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  motive  of  the  only  distant  journey  which  a 
youm  - queen  ever  makes.  From  this  excursion  she  returns  in  the  space  of 
aboutVhalf  an  liour,  with  the  most  evident  marks  of  fecundation  ; for,  far 
from  bVng  satisfied  with  the  prolifick  aura  of  Swammerdam,  she  actually  car- 
ries awajkwith  her  the  ifisa  verenda  of  the  poor  drone,  who  never  lives  to  see 
his  offspri^^;  but  falls  a sacrifice  to  the  momentary  bliss  of  his  aerial  amour. 
The  most  co(apiete  proof  of  these  facts  is  afforded  by  the  detail  of  a number 
of  concurring  e-tperiments.  It  is  curious  that  our  countryman  Bonner  should 
have  remarked  those  aerial  excursions  of  the  young  queens,  without  ever 
suspecting  their  reJ  object,  or  observing  the  marks  of  fecundation  upon  their 
return  to  the  hive.X  The  worthy  bee-master  thought  they  were  merely  ta- 
king an  airing.  “ I h^, often,”  says  he, “seen  young  queens  take  an  airing  jfi 
the  second  or  third  dayV  f their  age.”  t M.  Huber  also  assigns  a satisfactory 
cause  for  the  existence  o^,such  a great  number  of  males.  “ As  the  queen  is  ' 
obliged  to  traverse  the  expanse  of  the  atmosphere,”  he  observes,  “ it  is  requi-  ' 
site  the  males  should  be  numerous,  that  she  may  have  the  chance  of  meeting 
sotiie  one  of  them.  But  the  reason  why  impregnation  cannot  be  accom-  | 
plished  within  the  hive,  has  not  yet  been  asce^'^ained.”  - 

in  letter  third,  M.  Huber  states  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  very  sin-  I, 
gular  and  unexpected  consequences  which  follow  from  retarding  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  queen  bee^toyond  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  day  of  her  life. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  or  when  impregnation  is  not  retarded,  the 
queen  begins  to  lay  the  eggs  of  workers  forty-six  hours  after  her  intercourse 
with  the  male,  “ and  she  continues  for  the  subsequent  eleven  months  to  lay 
these  alone  [only;]  and  it  is  only  after  this  period,  that  a considerable  and 
uninferruj.ted  laying  of  the  eggs  of  drones  commences.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, impregnation  is  retarded  after  the  twentieth  day,  the  queen  begins, 
from  the'  forty-si^^h  hour,  to  lay  the  eggs  of  dt^es  ; and  she  lays  no  other 
kind  during  her  whole  life.”  It  would  be  tedious^-i  detail  the  experiments. 
They  were  numerous,  and  the  results  uniform.  “Xoccupied  myself,”  says 
M.  Huber,  ‘the  remainder  of  1787,  and  the  two  subsequent  years,  with  ex- 
periments on  retarded  fecundation,  and  had  constantly  the  same  results.  It 
is  undoubted,  therefore,  that  when  the  copulation  ofqueens-is  retarded  beyond 
the  twentieth  day,  only  an  imperfect  impregnation  is  operated ; instead  of  lay- 


ward  ed  those  which  were  decidedly 


* Hlstoire  Naturelle  de  la  Reine  des  Abeilles,  1772. 
f Rpnner  on  Bees,  8vo  edit,  p,  165. 
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ing  the  eggs  df  woi'kers  and  of  males  equally,  she  will  lay  th  cse  males  on- 
ly.” p.  52. 

This  discovery  is  entirely  M.  Huber’s  own  ; and  so  difficult  is  it  to  offer 
any  plausible  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  he  himself  has  scarcely  attempted 
it.  The  (difficulty  is  much  increased  when  we  consider,  that  a single  inter- 
, view  /e  male  is  sufficient  for  fecundifying  the  whole  eggs  thK  a queen 

in  the  course  of  at  least  two  years,  p.  ^54. ; and  that  the'\fore  it 
...uid  be  in  vain  to  say,  that  an  early  impregnation  may  be  necessarj^or  the 
eggs  of  workers,  and  a later  for  those  of  drones.  It  will  be  recollectdjj,  that, 

; in  the  natural  stale,  the  queen  lays  the  eggs  of  workers  for  the  first  Eleven 
months,  f'  amount  of  many  thousands,  before  she  lays  a singl^Mrone 
egg  ; InXthat  when  her  impregnation  has  been  for  a few  days  retarded  she 
begins'^y  once  to  lay  the  eggs  of  drones.  The  generally  admitted  principle  of 
the  sucfcessive  expansion  of  eggs,  renders  this  very  puzzling  ; for  how  comes 
it  tlAt  the  eggs  of  drones,  which  naturally  require  eleven  months  to  come  to 
perfection  in  the  ovaria  of  the  queefi,  are,  in  this  case,  perfected  in  forty-eight 
hours  ? What  has  become  of  the  vast  multitude  of  workers’  eggs  that  the 
queen  ought  first  to  have  deposited  ? It  is  certain  that,  during  the  first  twen- 
ty days  of  her  life,  the  eggs  of  workers  ought  to  be  laid  ; but  it  would  f iem, 
that  intercourse  with  the  male  being  denied,  the  first  set  of  eggs  becc^ne  ef- 
fete ; they  waste  away,  and  perhaps  drop  from  the  animal.  A facti^ntion- 
ed  by  M.  Huber,  in  a subsequent  page,  p.  65,  seems  to  support^is  noti- 
on. “The  body  of  those  queens  whose  impregnation  has  been  Retarded,  is 
shorter  than  common  : the  extremity  remains  slender,  whiljjj^he  first  two 
rings  next  the  thorax  are  uncommonly  swoln.”  On  disseoong  the  double 
ovary,  both  branches  were  found  to  be  equally  expanded  mid  equally  sound; 
but  the  eggs  were  apparently  not  placed  so  closely  togt^er  as  in  common 
-^ens.  A queen,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  lays  a’jBiit  3000  eggs  in  tlie 
spafc*  of  two  months,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  50  a dayjr  It  was  not  correctly 

I ascertained,  whether  the  queens  whose  impregnat^i  was  retarded  laid  a 
^ number  of  drone  eggs  corresponding  to  the  whole  number  of  eggs  both  of 
r workers  and  drones  which  they  ought  to  have  deposited  ; but  it  is  certain 
J that  they  laid  a greater  number  of  drone  eggs  than  they  ought  naturally  lo 
^ have  done.  The  hives  in  which  only  drones  were  produced,  always  faired, 

II  and,  indeed,  generally  broke  u-^before  the  queens  had  done  laying  ; for,  after 
I the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  workers  finding  themselves  overwhelmed  with 
I drones, consumere  nati,  and  receiving  no  incr^se  of  their  own  number, 

I abandoned  the  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  despatc^d  their  unfortunate  so- 
' vereign. — In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this  curious  subject,  M.  Huber 
' suggests  the  propriety  of  instituting  analogous  experiments  on  other  in- 
sects ; by  retarding,  for  example,  the  impregnation  of  the  females  of  other 
species  of  bees,  of  wasps,  and  of  butterflies. 

In  the  course  of  a number  of  experiments  made  on  this  subject,  some  other 
' curious  points  in  the  natur^  history  of  the  bee  were  accidi^tallv  illustrated. 

Thus  a queen,  twenty-sev^ days  old,  having  been  imprecated  on  the  31st 
I of  October,  did  not  begin  ic  lay  at  the  expiration  of  forty-six  hours,  apparent- 
ly on  account  of  the  weather  having,  in  the  mean  time,  become  extremely 
cold.  She  was  confined  in  a hive  all  winter  ; and  on  the  4ih  of  April  ensuing, 
prodigious  numbers  both  of  larvx  and  pupx  were  found ; and  all  of  them 
produced  drones. 

Here,  as  in  other  experiments,  retardation  had  rendered  the  queen  incapable  of  lay- 
ing the  eggs  of  workers  : but  this  result  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  she  did  hot  com- 
mence la}’ing  until  four  months  and  a half  after  fecundation.  It  is  not  rigorously  t»e, 
therefore,  that  the  term  of  forty-six  hours  elapses  between  the  copulation  of  the  female 
' and  ly;r  lajing ; the  interval  ipay  be  much  longer  if  the  weather  grows  cold.,  Eastlvi, 
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it  follows,  that  although  cold  will  retard  the  laying  of  a queen  impregnated  in  autumn^ 
she  will  begin  to  lay  in  spring  without  requiring  new  copulation,  p.  63. 

Again,  M.  Huber  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  those  naturalists  who 
maintain,  that  the  working  bees  are  charged  with  the  task  of  conveying  into 
proper  cells  such  eggs  as  may  be  misplaced  by  the  queen  He  put  a queen, 
who  was  jc-ady  to  lay  workers’  eggs,  into  a prepared  hive  which  (i|^«vlned  on- 
ly the  c/M  of  drones,  but  which  communicated,  by  a narrow 
to  per/dt  workers  to  pass,  but  too  small  for  the  queen)  with  anothePi®*^^ 
whiclifeontained  plenty  of  the  cells  of  workers.  The  queen,  taught  by  na- 
ture tis  kind  of  eggs  she  was  about  to  lay,  searched  about  for  suitable  cells  ; 
but  Wyding  none,  she  chose  rather  to  drop  her  eggs  at  rando»r>than  place 
thos/ of  workers  in  the  cells  of  drones.  The  eggs  thus  dropjletf^m  disap-  < 
peaijud  ; and  careless  observers  might  have  concluded  that  they  w\ ,»  carri- 
ed off  by  the  workers  to  the  proper  cells  ; but  none  were  to  be  seemihere  ; 
and  the  author  soon  ascertained  that  they  were  really  eaten  up  by  the  \^ark- 
ersv-  Thus  it  was  proved  that  the  care  of  depositing  properly  the  respective 
kinds  of  eggs,  is  left  entirely  to  the  instinct  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  work- 
ers running  off  with  misplaced  eggs  in  order  to  devour  them,  has  been  mis- 
takeU  for  their  tenderly  conveying  them  to  the  right  cells — When  the  im- 
pregVation  of  the  queen  bee  is  -etarded,  her  instinct  seems  to  suffer ; for 
she  tnVn  lays  her  eggs  indiscriminately  in  large  and  in  small  cells ; those 
laid  in  Rirge  cells  producing  large  drones  ; those  in  small  cells,  small  drones  ; 
and  she  n^fi  been  known  to  lay  the  eggs  of  drones  even  in  royal  cells,  some 
of  which  k^l  of  cells  the  btes  always  take  care  to  construct  whenever  the 
queen  begin^.^a  lay  male  eggs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  workers  were,  on 
those  last  occasions  deceived,  and  treated  the  embryo  drones  as  if  they 
had  been  truly  of  royal  blood. 

The  working  be^  had  for  ages  been  considered  as  entirely  destitute  gf 
sex  ; and  hence,  in  writings  of  many  authors,  they  are  denominate^."-'^- 
ters.  From  the  expeV  aients  of  Schirach  and  of  Huber,  it  seems  now  to  be 
clearly  ascertained  thatg^te  workers  are  really  of  the  female  sex ; but  that  the 
organs  of  generation  are  small  and  imperfect,  being  capable,  however,  of  de- 
velopment, if  the  larva:  be  fed  with  royal  jelly. 

CLetter  fourth  accordingly  treats  of  Schirach’s  curious  discovery,  which  is 
amply  confirmed  by  Huber.  The  discovery^vas  this  : That  when  bees  are, 
by  any  accident,  deprived  of  their  queen,  they  have  the  power  of  selecting 
one  or  two  grubs  of  workers,  and  of  converting  them  into  queens  ; and  that 
they  accomplish  this,  l^greatly  enlarging  the  cells  of  those  selected  larvae, 
by  supplying  them  more  copiously  with  food,  and  with  food  of  a more  pun- 
gent sort  than  is  given  to  the  common  larvae.  “ All  my  researches,”  says  our 
author,  p.  77,  “establish  the  reality  of  the  discovery.  During  ten  years  that 
I have  studied  bees,  I have  repeated  M.  Schirach’s  experiment  so  often,  and 
with* such  uniform  success,  that  I can  no  longer  have  the  least  doubt  on  the 
subject.”  The  same  testimony  is  given  by  Mr  Bonner,  who  declares,  that 
“having  repeatc^^’the  experiment  again  and  agt^,  he  can  affirm  it  with  the 
utmost  confidence  and  certainly.”  * M-  Schiraclv^liscovery  may  now,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  established  beyond  controvei^-. ; and  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hunter’s  sarcastick  strictures,  in  the  Philo-ophical  Transactions  for  1792, 
must  consequently  fall  to  the  ground.  Mr  Key’s  violent  scepticism  must 
at  length  also  be  overruled.  That  gentleman  has  declared  that  he  made  ex- 
periments for  eight  years  on  the  subject,  without  obtaining  a single  favoura- 
ble result ; t but  this  ill  luck  can  nou , we  think,  be  ascribed  only  to  some  un- 

^ * Roiiner  on  bees,  p.  60. 

- Bath  Societ}  ’s  B iper.s,  vol,  V. 
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accountable  awkwardness,  or  some  unhappy  blunder  in  performing  the  ex- 
periments 

M Huber  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
bees  proceed  in  forming  capacious  cells  for  the  workers’  grubs  destined  to 
royalty. 

Bees^/.-'"^*  become  sensible  of  having  lost  their  queen,  and  in  a fet-l^ours  com- 
men»'  /hour  necessary  to  repair  their  loss.  First,  they  select  the  youi^  common 
I which  the  requisite  treatment  is  to  convert  into  queens,  and  immedi  \ely  begin 

' rtith  enlarging  the  cells  where  they  are  deposited.  Their  mode  of  proceedjlg  is  cu- 
rious ; and  the  better  to  illustrate  it,  I shall  describe  the  labour  bestowed  o,\a  single 
cell,  wluch  will  apply  to  all  the  rest  containing  worms  destined  for  queens.  | Having 
chosen  a y '‘m,  they  sacrifice  three  of  the  contiguous  cells;  nest  they  suppAit  with 
food,  an;-  a cylindrical  enclosure  around,  by  which  the  cell  becomes  a^\erfect 

tube,  yli  a rhomboidal  bottom  ; for  the  parts  forming  the  bottom  are  left  untciiched. 
If  the,'.- jfees  damaged  it,  they  would  lay  open  three  corresponding  cells  on  the  opposite 
surface  of  the  comb,  and  consequently  destroy  their  worms,  which  would  be  an  unne- 
cessary sacrifice,  and  nature  has  opposed  it.  Therefore,  leaving  the  bottom  rhomboidal 
they  are  satisfied  with  raising  a cylindrical  tube*around  the  worm,  which,  like  the 
other  cells  in  the  comb,  is  horizontal.  But  this  habitation  remains  suitable  to  the 
worm  called  to  tlie  royal  state,  only  during  the  first  three  days  of  its  existence.  Ano- 
tlier  situation  is  requisite  for  the  other  two  days  it  is  a worm.  Then,  which  is  so  small 
a portion  of  its  life,  it  must  inhabit  a cell  nearly  of  a pyramidal  figure,  and  banging 
perpendicularly.  The  woi'kers,  therefore,  gnaw  away  the  cells  surrounding  the  cylin- 
di’ical  tube,  mercilessly  sacrifice  tlieir  worms,  and  use  the  wax  in  constructing  a new 
pyi-amidal  tube,  which  they  solder  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  work  it  downwards. 
The  diameter  of  this  pjTamid  decreases  insensibly  from  the  base,  whiqt^s  very  wide, 
to  the  point.  In  proportion  as  the  worm  grows,  the  bees  labour  in  ex^nding  the  cell, 
and  bring  food,  which  they  place  before  its  mouth,  and  around  itw^dy,  forming  a 
kind  of  cord  around  it.  The  worm,  which  can  move  only  in  a spi^im  direction,  turns 
incessantly  to  take  the  food  before  its  head  : it  insensibly  descei^s,  and  at  length  ar- 
rives at  the  orifice  of  tire  cell.  Now  is  the  time  of  transformaty^to  a nymph.  As  any 
further  care  is  unnecessary,  the  bees  close  the  cell  with  a yi^uliar  substance  appro- 
j,..‘'Jted  for  it,  and  there  the  worm  undergoes  both  its  metau^phoses.  p.  78 — 80. 

O^ur  author  states  several  points,  however,  in  wb^h  his  experience  leads 
him  to  differ  from  M.  Schirach.  The  latter  obsei^r  having  remarked,  that 
larvje  three  days  old  were  generally  selected  for  the  royal  treatment,  con- 
cluded that  this  age  of  three  days  was  an  essential  requisite;  but  M.  Hu- 
ber found,  that  those  two  days  old,  or  only  a few  hours  old,  were  someti^les 
chosen  to  the  throne,  and  b^ame  perfect  queens.  We  shall  extract  one 
experiment  at  length,  as  it  both  demonstrates  the  reality  of  common  larv® 
being  converted  into  queens,  and  shows  the  little  influence  which  their  age 
has  on  the  effects  of  the  operation. 

I put  some  pieces  of  comb,  with  some  workers’  eggs,  in  the  cells,  and  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  already  hatched,  into  a hive  deprived  of  the  queen.  The  same  day  seve- 
ral cells  were  enlarged  by  the  bees,  and  converted  into  royal  cells,  and  the  worms  sup- 
plied with  a thick  bed  of  jelly.  Five  were  then  removed  from  those  cells,  and  five 
common  worms,  which,  forty-eight  hours  before,  we  had  seen  come  from  the  egg,  sub- 
stituted for  them.  The  bees  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  change  ; they  watched  over 
the  new  worms  the  same  as  over  those  chosen  by  themselves  ; thw  continued  enlarging 
the  cells,  and  closed  them  a^he  usual  time.  When  tliey  had^l^oded  on  them  [for 
such  seems  to  be  M.  HuberJ.^^pinion]  for  seven  days,  we  removed  the  cells,  to  see  the 
queens  tliat  were  to  be  projifced.  Two  were  excluded,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
of  the  largest  size,  and  w^lfll  formed  in  every  respect.  The  term  of  the  other  cells 
having-  elapsed,  and  no  queen  appearing,  we  opened  them.  In  one  was  a dead  queen, 
but  still  a nymph.  The  other  two  were  empty.  The  worms  had  spun  their  silk  coccoons, 
but  died  before  passing  into  their  nymphine  state,  and  presented  only  a di’y  skin.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  conclusive  than  this  experiment.  It  demonstrates  that  bees 
have  the  power  of  converting  worms  of  workers  into  queens,  since  they  succeeded  in 
procuring  queens  by  operating  on  the  worms  which  we  ourselves  had  selected.  ^ is 
equally  demonstrated,  that  the  success  of  the  operation  does  not  depend  on  the  wcTms 
being  three  days  old,  as  those  intrusted  to  the  bees  were  only  two.  p.  81 — 82- 
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He  mentions  another  experiment,  by  which  it  appears  that  larvx  only  a 
few  hours  old,  as  already  hinted,  are  sometimes  destined  to  replace  a lost 
queen. 

In  his  fifth  letter  M.  Huber  relates  some  experiments  which  confirm  the 
singular  discovery  of  M.  Riems,  concerning  the  existence,  occasionally,  of 
common  ^jrking  bees  that  are  capable  of  laying  eggs — which,  ^^;vay  re- 
mark, is/eriainly  a most  convincing  proof  of  their  being  of  the 
Eggs  w/'re  observed  to  increase  in  number  daily  in  a hive  in  which^^^^^ 
Were  nr'  queens  of  the  usual  appearance  ; but  small  queens  considerably 
resemh^;  workers,  and  to  discriminate  them  required  minute  inspection. 

My  .yysistant,  says  M.  Huber,  then  offered  to  perforin  an  operation  required 
both  cAirage  and  patience,  and  which  I could  not  resolve  to  suggest,  tJwif^t^'he  same 
expedfent  had  occurred  to  myself.  He  proposed  to  examine  each  bee  in^jP  hiv« 
separately,  to  discover  whether  some  small  queen  had  not  insinuated  hersel^''mong 
them,  and  escaped  our  first  researches. — It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  seize  the 
whole  bees,  notwithstanding  tlieir  irritation,  and  to  examine  their  specifick  charaCter 
with  the  utmost  care.  This  my  assistant  undertook,  and  executed  with  great  address. 
Eleven  days  were  employed  in  it ; and,  during  all  that  time,  he  scarcely  allowed  him- 
self any  relaxation,  but  what  the  relief  of  his  eyes  required.  He  took  every  bee  in  his 
hand ; he  attentively  examined  the  trunk,  the  hind  limbs,  and  the  sting ; and  he  found 
that  th^re  was  not  one  without  the  cliaracteristicks  of  the  common  bee,  that  is,  the 
little  basket  on  the  hind  legs,  the  long  ti’unk,  and  the  straight  sting,  p.  91 — 92. 

They  afterwards  seized  a fertile  worker  in  the  very  act  of  laying ; and 
they  thusdescribe  her  appearance,  p.  94.  “ She  presented  all  the  exter- 

nal characRHsticks  of  common  bees  ; the  only  difference  we  could  recog- 
nise, and  tha¥^as  a very  slight  one,  consisted  in  the  belly  seeming  less,  and 
more  slender  t^  h that  of  workers.  On  dissection,  her  ovaries  were  found 
more  fragile,  smaller,  and  composed  of  fewer  oviducts  than  the  ovaries  of 
queens.  We  couifcd  eleven  eggs  of  sensible  size,  some  of  which  appeared 
ripe  for  laying.  Thrk.pvary  was  double,  like  that  of  queens.”  How  or  whjgjp 
these  fertile  workers  impregnated  is  quite  unknown. 

Fertile  workers  reser^de  queens  whose  impregnation  has  been  retarded, 
in  this,  that  they  lay  the  tggs  of  drones  only,  never  those  of  workers  ; and 
also  in  this,  that  they  sometimes  place  their  eggs  in  royal  cells.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  in  the  case  of  queens,  whose  impregnation  has  been 
retarded,  laying  their  eggs  in  royal  cells,  the  bees  build  them  up,  and  brood 
over  them  until  the  last  metamorphosis  of  l^ie  included  drones ; but  that 
when  eggs  are  deposited  in  royal  cells  by  fertile  workers,  the  bees,  although 
at  first  they  pay  due  at^tion  to  the  larvx,  never  fail  to  destroy  them  in  the 
course  of  a few  days. 

Schirach’s  discoveries  certainly  proved,  that  common  working  bees  are 
radically  of  the  female  sex.  Huber,  we  have  seen,  detected  and  described 
their  ovaries  ; and  the  notion,  long  entertained,  of  their  being  of  the  neiiter 
gender,  is  now  justly  exploded  as  a solecism  in  animated  nature.  Here,  we 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  doctrine  of  workers  being  of  the  female  sex, 
has  accidentally,^!  d most  unintentionally,  recei^d  a very  striking  collateral 
confirmation  from  one  of  its  most  eminent  opposes.  Linnxus  had  asserted* 
that  there  are  ten  joints  in  the  antennx  of  queens  ;^even  in  those  of  drones  ; 
and  fifteen  in  those  of  workers:  and  his  assertion^on  this  point  naturally 
passed  current  as  authentick  fact.  Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
there  existed  such  a discrepancy  in  the  structure  of  the  antennx  of  queens 
and  of  workers,  naturalists  were  startled  at  the  new  doctrine,  that  both  were 

^System.a  Naturx,  art.  Apis  inellifica.  “ Regina  (feemina)  antennis  articulis  10. 

&c.  Fuci  (marcs)  antennts  ll-ailiculalis,  &c.  perarix  (spadones)  antennis  l;5-artl- 
culatis,  &c.” 
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females,  and  that  the  larva  of  virorkers  could  be  converted  into  queens,  Mr. 
Kirby  (the  acute  and  laborious  author  of  the  Monografihia  A{ium  Anglice,  in 
which  he  has  described  above  220  species,  natives  of  England)  has  correct- 
ed the  Swedish  knight,  and  informs  us,  that  there  are  positively  the  same 
number^of  articulations  in  the  antenna  of  queens,  as  in  those  of  workers. 
This  hony  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  credit,  that  it  milixf^es  against 
.^iro/’s  own  notions,  who  continues  to  argue  for  workers  bd\g  proper 
-icuters. 

M.  Huber  imagines  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  partial  d'lpansion 
of  the  sexual  organs  in  those  workers  that  prove  fertile.  He  obsei'tes,  that 
fertile  r ' ''ers  appear  in  those  hives  only  that  have  lost  the  qu(«n,  and 
where^r  course,  a quantity  of  royal  jelly  is  prepared  for  feeding  tht\  larva 
inter/yM  to  replace  her.  He  suspects  that  the  bees,  either  by"  accident,  or 
by  a particular  instinct,  the  principle  of  which  is  unknown,  drop  some  par- 
ticles of  royal  jelly  into  cells,  contiguous  to  those  containing  the  worms 
destined  for  queens.  The  larva  of  workers  that  thus  casually  receive  por- 
tions of  this  active  aliment,  are  affected  by  it,  and  their  ovaries  acquire  a 
certain  degree  of  expansion.  From  the  want  of  full  feeding,  and  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  their  cells,  this  expansion  is  only  partial,  and  such  fertile 
workers  remain  of  the  ordinary  size  of  working  bees,  and  lay  only  a few 
eggs.  The  royal  jelly,  when  pure,  may  be  known  by  its  pungent  taste  ;* 
but  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished.  M. 
Huber  repeatedly  tried  to  feed  some  of  the  JarvS;  of  workers  j^'oiher  parts 
of  the  hive,  with  the  royal  jelly,  in  order  to  observe  the  confluences  ; but 
he  found  this  to  be  a vain  attempt,  the  bees  immediately^stroying  such 
worms,  and  themselves  devouring  the  food.  It  has  notj^erefore,  been  di- 
rectly ascertained,  that  all  fertile  workers  proceed  frorr^rva  that  have  re- 
ceived portions  of  the  royal  food  ; but  M.  Huber  obj^ved,  that  they  were 
uul'brmly  such  as  had  passed  the  vermicular  stat^ in  cells  contiguous  to 
the  royal  ones.  “ The  bees,”  he  remarks,  “ injjlieir  course  thither,  will 
pass  in  numbers  over  them,  stop,  and  drop  sorjie  portion  of  the  jelly  des- 
tined for  the  royal  larva:.”  This  reasoning,  though  not  conclusive,  is  plau- 
sible.  The  result  is  so  uniform,  that  M.  Huber  says  he  can,  whenever 
he  pleases,  produce  fertile  workers  in  his  hives.  They  are,  probably,®he 
adds,  always  produced,  in  ^^ss  numbers,  whenever  the  bees 

have  to  create  to  themselves  a new  queen.  And  the  reason  that  they  are 
so  seldom' seen,  probably  is,  that  the  queen  bees  attack  and  destroy  them 
without  mercy  whenever  they  perceive  them.  ^ 

Letters  sixth  and  seventh,  treat  of  the  combats  of  queens ; the  massacre 
of  the  males ; and  of  the  reception  a stranger  queen  meets  with  in  a hive. 
When  a supernumerary  queen  is  produced  in  a hive,  or  is  introduced  into  it 
in  the  course  of  experiment,  either  she  or  the  rightful  owner  soon  perishes. 
The  German  naturalists,  Schirach  and  Rienis,  imagined  that  the  working 
bees  assailed  the  stranger,,  and  stung  her  to  death.  R^umeur  considered 
it  as  more  probable,  thal^e  sceptre  was  made  to  depenc^on  the  issue  of  a 
single  combat  between  claimants  ; and  this  conjecture  is  verified  by  the 
observations  of  Huber'/^  The  same  hostility  towards  rivals,  and  destructive 
vengeance  against  royal  cells,  animates  all  queens,  whether  they  be  vir- 

* Mr.  Bonner  puzzles  much  about  this  royal  jelly,  whether  it  be  of  a generative  or 
a nutritive  nature.  He  inclines  to  the  former  opinion,  while  he  at  the  same  time  admits, 
that  in  this  case  we  must  take  it  for  gi-anted  that  the  working  bees  are  males  ! But 
this  difficulty  he  pleasantly  enough  considers  as  counterbalanced  by  one  on  the  %her 
side ; for  if  the  jelly  be  merely  of  a nutritive  nature,  then,  says  he,  the  queen  is  self- 
prolifick,  or  a hermophrodite ! 

VOL.  I. 
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gins,  or  in  a state  of  impregnation,  or  the  mothers  of  numerous  broods# 
The  working  bees,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  remain  quiet  spectators  of 
the  destruction,  by  the  first  hatched  queen,  of  the  remaining  royal  cells. 
They  approach  only  to  -share  in  the  plunder  presented  by  their  havock- 
making  mistress,  greedily  devouring  any  food  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cells,  and  f- en  sucking  the  fluid  from  the  abdomen  of  the  nyntl^r'v'efore 
they  toss/ut  the  carcases. 

The  f/;lowing  fact,  connected  with  this  subject,  is  one  of  the  most  curr 
perhaps!  in  the  whole  history  of  this  wonderful  insect.  Whenever  the 
worker^ perceive  that  there  are  two  rival  queens  in  the  hive,  numbers  of 
them  c/pwd  around  each.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  tl^^>p,roach- 
ing  de/dly  conflict,  and  willing  to  prompt  their  amazonian  chieTfSJ^to  the 
battle  f for,  as  often  as  the  queens  show  a disinclination  to  fight,  ^*seem 
inclined  to  recede  from  each  other,  or  to  fly  off,  the  bees  immediately  sur- 
round  and  detain  them  ; but  when  either  combatant  shows  a dispositioiiC'<to 
approach  her  antagonist,  all  the  bees  forming  thei  clusters  instantly  give 
way  to  allow  her  f^ull  liberty  for  the  attack,  p.  117.  It  seems  strange  that 
those  bees  who  in  general  show  so  much  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  their 
queen,  should,  in  particular  circumstances,  oppose  her  preparations  to  avoid 
impending  danger, — should  seem  to  promote  the  battle,  and  to  excite  the 
fury  of  the  combatants. 

When  a queen  is  removed  from  a hive,  the  bees  do  not  immediately  per- 
ceive it.  Tl^y  continue  the*.'  labours  ; “ watch  over  the  young  ; and  perform 
all  their  ordiV.ry  occupations.  But,  in  a few  hours,  agitation  ensues ; all 
appears  a scenW^f  tumult  in  the  hive.  A singular  humming  is  heard  ; the 
bees  desert  their  j,oung  ; and  rush  over  the  surface  of  the  combs  with  a de- 
lirious impetuosit^^l^  They  have  now  evidently  discovered  that  their  sove- 
reign is  gone  ; and'^he  rapidity  with  which  the  bad  news  now  sprea^ 
through  the  hive,  to  opposite  side  of  the  combs,  is  very  remarka^-^/eT 
On  replacing  the  quee^n  the  hive,  tranquillity  is  almost  instantly  restored. 
The  bees,  it  is  worthy  oi^notice,  recognise  the  individual  person  of  their 
own  queen.  If  another  be  palmed  upon  them,  they  seize  and  surround  her, 
so  that  she  is  either  suffocated  or  perishes  by  hunger  ; for  it  is  very  remark- 
ably that  the  workers  are  never  known  to  attack  a queen  bee  with  their 
stings.  If,  however,  more  than  eighteen  h<j|frs  have  elapsed  before  the 
stranger  queen  be  introduced,  she  has  some  chance  to  escape.  The  bees  do 
at  first  seize  and  confine  her  ; but  less  rigidly  ; and  they  soon  begin  to  dis- 
perse, and  at  length  lea\*6ier  to  reign  over  a hive  in  which  she  was  at  first 
treated  as  a prisoner.  If  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  the  stranger  will 
be  well  received  from  the  first,  and  at  once  admitted  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  hive.  In  short,  it  appears  that  tlie  bees,  when  deprived  of  their  queen, 
are  thrown  into  great  agitation  ; that  they  wait  about  twenty  hours,  apparent- 
ly In  hopes  of  her  return  ; but  that  after  this  interregnum,  the  agitation 
. ceases  ; and  they  set  about  supplying  their  loss  by  beginning  to  construct 
royal  ceils.  It  i^^vvhen  they  are  in  this  temp&  and  not  sooner,  that  a 
stranger  queen  will  be  graciously  received : and  u>ji?n  her  being  presented 
to  them,  the  royal  cells,  in  whatever  state  of  forwantness  they  may  happen 
to  be,  are  instantly'abandoned,  and  the  larvae  destroyed.  Reaumeur  must, 
therefore,  have  mistaken  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  when  he  asserts, 
that  a stranger  queen  is  instantly  well  received,  though  presented  at  the 
moment  when  the  other  is  withdrawn.  He  had  seen  the  bees  crowding 
around  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  laying  their  antennas  over  her ; 
antj^‘-his  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  caressing.  The  structure  of  the  hives 
he  employed,  prevented  him  from  seeing  further.  Had  he  used  the  leaf-hive, 
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or  one  of  similar  construction,  he  would  have  perceived  that  the  apparent 
caresses  of  the  guards  were  only  the  prelude  of  actual  imprisonment. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  season  of  swariiiffi^,  a general  massacre  of 
the  drones  is  commenced.  Several  authors  assert  in  their  writings,  that 
the  \y-='^ers  do  not  sting  tire  drones  to  death,  but  merely  hajass  them  till 
tjy- ' pnished  from  the  hive  and  perish.  M.  Huber  contri^d  a glass 
-le,  on  which  he  placed  several  hives,  and  he  was  thus  able™  see  dis- 
tinctly what  passed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  is  generalhAdark  and 
concealed  He  witnessed  a real  and  furious  massacre  of  the  males. ''  lie  work- 
ers thri  Mng  their  stings  so  deep  into  the  bodies  of  the  defencelet\  drones, 
that  t>  ^ ,^re  obliged  to  turn  on  themselves  as  on  a pivot,  bef'ye  they 
coul/'^xtricate  them.  The  work  of  death  commenced  in  all  the  hives  much 
abo'/the  same  time.  It  is  not,  however,  by  a blind  or  indiscriminating  in- 
stinct that  the  workers  are  impelled  thus  to  sacrifice  the  males  ; for  if  a hive 
be  deprived  of  its  queen,  no  massacre  of  the  males  takes  place  in  it,  while 
the  hottest  persecution  rages  in  all  the  surrounding  hives.  In  this  case,  the 
males  are  allowed  to  survive  over  winter  Mr.  Bonner  had  observed  this 
fact.  He  supposed,  however,  that  the  workers  thus  tolerated  the  drones  for 
the  sake  of  the  additiobal  heat  they  generated  in  the  hive  ; but  we  now  see 
the  true  reason  to  be,  that  their  aid  is  needed  to  impregnate  a new  queen. 
The  drones  are  also  suffered  to  exist  in  hives  that  possess  fertile  workers, 
but  no  proper  queen  ; and,  what  is  remarkable,  they  are  likewise  spared  in 
hives  governed  by  a queen  whose  impregnation  has  been  re^rded.  Here, 
then,  we  perceive  a counter  instinct  opposed  to  that  whicf^ould  have  im- 
pelled them  to  the  usual  massacre.  ^ 

Letter  eighth  is  occupied  with  miscellaneous  topicks-d^'he  author  first  in- 
vestigates whether  the  queen  be  really  oviparous  ; ar.v/ihis  point  he  clearly 
■scertains  in  the  affirmative.  V 

Jtle  next  states  the  different  periods  at  which  the. transformations  occur,  in 
the  case  of  the  different  orders  of  queen,  workeiijTnd  drone  ; and  his  infor- 
mation being  minute,  and  no  doubt  correctly  accurate,  we  shall  extract  it.  . 

The  worm  of  workers  passes  three  days  in  the  egg ; five  in  the  vermicular  state  ; and 
then  the  bees  close  up  its  cell  with  a wax  covering.  The  worm  now  begins  spi'^ing 
its  coccoon,  in  which  operation  thirty-six  hours  are  consumed.  In  three  days  it  changes 
to  a nymph,  and  it  passes  six  dil^  in  this  form.  It  is  only  on  the  twentieth  day  of  its 
existence,  counting  from  the  moment  the  egg  is  laid,  that  it  attains  the  tiy  state.— 
The  royal  worm  also  passes  three  days  in  the  egg,  and  is  five  a worm.  The  bees  then 
close  its  cell,  and  it  immediately  begins  spinning  the  cc  cj^on,  which  occupies  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  day  it  remains  in  complete  repose,  and  even  six- 
teen hours  of  the  twelfth.  Then  the  transformation  to  a njmph  takes  place,  in  which 
state  four  and  one-tliird  days  are  passed.  Thus,  it  is  not  before  the  sixteenth  day  that 
the  perfect  state  of  queen  is  attained. — The  male  worm  passes  three  days  in  the  egg, 
six  and  a half  as  a worm,  and  metamorphoses  into  a fiy  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  after 
the  egg  is  laid.  p.  151 — 152. 

The  author  then  examines  the  effects  of  position  o^he  growth  of  the  ■ 
larvae.  The  bodies  of  the  1^ vae,  in  the  cells  of  workers  atS^rones,  are  placed 
perpendicular  to  the  hojJran  Those  in  royal  cells  lie  horizontally.  It  was 
suspected  that  the  ho'j^fontal  posture  somehow  promoted  the  increment  of 
the  royal  grub  ; but  M.  Huber  found,  that  a complete  reversal  of  the  posi- 
tion was  followed  by  no  perceptible  consequence  to  the  larvae. 

We  have,  in  the  next  place,  some  remarks  on  the  coccoons  spun  by  the 
different  larvae.  Workers  and  drones  both  spin  complete  coccoons,  or  en- 
close themselves  on  every  side.  Royal  larvae,  however,  construct  only  im- 
perfect coccoons,  open  behind,  and  enveloping  only  the  head,  thorax^nd 
first  ring  of  the  abdomen.  M.  Huber  concludes,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  the  final  cause  of  the  royal  larv®  forming  only  incomplete  coccoons,  is. 
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that  they  may  thus  be  exposed  to  the  mortal  sting  of  the  first-hatched  quecn^ 
whose  instinct  leads  her  instantly  to  seek  the  destruction  of  those  that  would 
soon  become  her  rivals  ,^ind  he  calls  upon  us  to  admire  the  providence  of 
Nature,  in  thus  exposing  the  royal  larvje  to  fatal  danger,  p.  159 

In  th  ' e of  the  letter,  we  have  an  account  of  an  experiment  * • 


of  the  b roduced  in  them.  All  the  larvx  were  removed  from 
drones’  and  the  larvse  of  workers  substituted  in  their  place,  l ue  bees, 
it  may  1 narked,  immediately  showed  that  they  were  aware  of  the  change 
which  1 :en  effected  ; for  they  did  not  close  the  cells  with  tl^_,^convex 

coverin  ays  placed  over  the  males,  but  gave  them  quite  a The 

result  provcu  that  the  size  of  the  cells  does  not  materially  influence  size 
of  the  bees  ; or,  at  least,  that  although  a small  cell  may  cramp  the  si^'nf  a 
worker,  yet,  that  workers  bred  in  large  cells  do  not  exceed  the  ordina^ 


In  letters  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  the  author  treats  of  the  formation 
of  swarms.  But  in  the  first  place,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
hatching  of  the  queen  bee.  When  the  pupa  is  about  to  change  into  the 
perfect  insect,  the  bees  render  the  cover  of  the  cell  thinner  by  gnawing 
away  part  of  the  wax  ; and  with  so  much  nicety  do  they  perform  this  ope- 
ration, that  the  cover  at  last  becomes  pellucid,  owing  to  its  extreme  thin- 
ness. This  must  not  only  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  fly,  but,  M.  Huber 
remarks,  it  \.ay  poswbly  be  useful  in  permitting  the  evaporation  of  the 
superabundanK^4iids  of  the  nymph.  After  the  transformation  is  complete, 
the  young  que«<4  would,  in  common  course,  immediately  emerge  from 
their  cells,  as  woi^rs  and  drones  do  ; but  the  bees  always  keep  them  pri- 
soners for  some  day^,n  their  cells,  supplying  them  in  the  mean  lime  with 
honey  for  food  ; a sr^U  hole  being  made  in  the  door  of  each  cell, 
which  the  confined  bee^jtends  its  proboscis  to  receive  it.  The  royar pri- 
soners continually  utter^,  kind  of  song,  the  modulations  of  which  are  said 
to  vary.  1 he  final  cause  o.' this  temporary  imprisonment,  it  is  suggested, 
may  possibly  be,  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  flight,  at  the  instant  they 
arof'iberated.  When  a young  queen  does  at  last  get  out,  she  meets  with 
rather  an  awkward  reception.  She  is  pulled,  bit,  and  chased,  as  often  as 
she  happens  to  approach  the  other  royal  cel*  in  the  hive.  The  purpose 
of  nature  here  seems  to  be,  that  she  should  be  impelled  to  go  off  with  a 
swarm  as  soon  as  possil^,,  A curious  fact  was  observed  on  these  occasions. 
When  the  queen  found  herself  much  harassed,  she  had  only  to  utter  a pecu- 
liar noise  (the  commanding  voice,  we  may  presume,  of  sovereignty)  and 
all  the  bees  were  instantaneously  constrained  to  submission  and  obedience. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  marked  instances  in  which  the  queen  exerts 
her  sovereign  power.  It  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr. 
. Bonner,  who  declares  that  he  never  could  observe  in  the  queen  any  thing 


The  conclusions  at  which  M.  Huber  arrives  le  subject  of  swarms, 
are  the  following. 


Is?,  “ A swarm  is  always  led  off  by  a single  queen,  either  the  sovereign 
of  the  parent  hive,  or  one  recently  brought  into  existence.  If,  at  the  return 
of  spring,  we  examine  a hive  well  peopled,  and  governed  by  a fertile  queen, 
we  shall  see  her  lay  a prodigious  number  of  male  eggs  in  the  course  ol  May, 
and  the  workers  will  choose  that  moment  for  constructing  several  royal 
ceyf;’.”  p.  202.  This  laying  of  male  eggs  in  May,  M.  Huber  calls  the  great 


to  deter  the  influence  which  the  size  of  the  cells  might  have 


bulk. 


like  an  exertion  (ji^overeigmy.* 


* Bonner  on  Bees,  p.  52. 
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laying  ; and  he  remarks,  that  no  queen  ever  has  a great  laying  till  she  be 
eleven  months  old.  It  is  only  after  finishing  this  laying,  that  she  is  able  to 
undertake  the  journey  implied  in  leading  a swarm  ; for,  previously  to  this, 
“ latum  trahit  alvum''  which  unfits  her  for  flyiagi**''ffl[?r?  appears  to  be  a 
secret  relation  between  the  production  of  male  eggs  and  the  construction  of 
royal-^'^’k.  The  great  laying  commonly  lasts  thirty  days:  and  regularly 
' rentieth  or  twenty-first,  several  royal  cells  are  founded.\ 

2dly,  ‘‘  When  the  larvae  hatched  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  q\een  in  the 
royal  cells  are  ready  to  transform  to  nymphs,  this  queen  leave:.\  the  hive, 
conducting  a swarm  along  with  her  ; and  the  first  swarm  that  pro^Eeds  from 
the  hiv  '^^s  uniformly  conducted  by  the  old  queen.”  p.  205.  M.  Huber  re- 
mark ^..it  it  was  necessary  that  instinct  should  impel  the  old  \neen  to 
lea^’/orth  the  first  swarm;  for  that  she  being  the  strongest,  would  never 
ha'y  failed  to  have  overthrown  the  younger  competitors  for  the  throne, 
"kn  old  queen,  as  has  been  already  said,  never  quits  a hive  at  the  head  of  a 
swarm,  till  she  have  finished  her  laying  of  male  eggs  ; but  this  is  of  impor- 
tance, not  merely  that  she  may  be  lighter  and  fitter  for  flight,  but  that  she 
may  be  ready  to  begin  with  the  laying  of  workers’  eggs  in  her  new  habita- 
tion, workers  being  the  bees  first  needed  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance 
and  prosperity  of  the  newly  founded  commonwealth. 

3d/y,  “ After  the  old  queen  has  conducted  the  first  swarm  from  the  hive, 
the  remaining  bees  take  particular  care  of  the  royal  cells,  and  prevent  the 
young  queens  successively  hatched,  from  leaving  them,  unless  at  an  interval 
of  several  days  between  each.”  p.  207.  Under  this  head,,^e  introduces  a 
number  of  general  remarks,  some  of  which  may  prove  us^f^I.  “ A swarm, 
he  observes,  is  never  seen,  unless  in  a fine  day  ; or,  to  suAk  more  correctly, 
at  a time  of  the  day  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  air^^calm.  Sometimes 
we  have  observed  all  the  precursors  of  swarming,  ^sorder  and  agitation  ; 

' •It  a cloud  passed  before  the  sun,  and  tranquillit^was  restored  ; the  bees 
thought  no  more  of  swarming.  An  hour  afterwj^s,  the  sun  having  again 
appeared,  the  tumult  was  renewed  ; it  rapidly  a^mented  ; and  the  swarm 
departed.”  p.  21 1.  A certain  degree  of  turn  jit  commences  as  soon  as  the 
young  queens  are  hatched,  and  begin  to  traverse  the  hive.  The  agitation  soon 
perv^es  the  whole  bees  ; and  such  a ferment  then  rages,  that  M.  |^uber 
has  often  observed  the  the^ometer  in  the  hive  rise  suddenly  from  about 
92°  to  above  104®.  This  suffocating  heat  he  considers  as  one  of  the  means 
employed  by  nature  for  urging  the  bees  to  go  off  in  swarms.  In  warm 
weather,  one  strong  hive  has  been  known  to  serfi^ff  four  swarms  in  eighteen 
days. 

Asthly^  “ The  young  queens  conducting  swarms  from  their  native  hive, 
are  still  in  a virgin  state.”  p.  221.  The  day  after  being  settled  in  their  new 
abode,  they  generally  set  out  in  quest  of  the  males,  and  this  is  usually  the 
fifth  day  of  their  existence  as  queens.  Old  queens  conducting  the  first 
swarms  require  no  renewal  of  their  intercourse  with  the  male,  a single  in- 
terview being  sufficienyj  fecundate  all  the  eggs  ti^^a  queen  will  lay  for 
at  least  two  years.  tJs  is  considered  by  Mr.  Bonner  as  quite  an  incredil)le 
circumstance  ; inso'i/mch  that  he  remarks,  either  in  a sarcastick,  or  in  a very 
innocent  style,  that  if  a queen  bee  “ should  continue  for  seven  or  eight 
months  with  about  12,000  impregnated  eggs  in  her  ovarium,  it  certainly 
would  make  her  appear  very  large  !”*  The  worthy  bee  master  seems  to 
have  fancied  that  an  egg  could  not  be  fecundated  till  it  were  of  the  full  size, 
and  ready  for  exclusion.  It  is  a fact,  however,  ascertained  beyond  contro- 

\ 
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versy  by  M.  Huber,  that  “ a single  copulation  is  sufficient  to  impregnate  the 
whole  eggs  that  a queen  will  lay  in  the  course  of. at  least  two  years.  I have 
even  reason  to  think,  he  adds,  that  a single  copulation  will  impregnate  all  the 
eggs  that  she  wll»  iv'pg  her  whole  life  ; but  I want  absolute  proof  for 
more  than  two  years.”  p.  54. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  letter,  we  have  some  remarlMj^j)  the 
wonderful  i^dnets  of  bees  ; and  in  hazarding  these,  M.  Hubey  is 
tious.  He/esolves  all  into  what  Shakspeare  calls  a “ ruling  natureT^^^OTljlip 
disapprov^'  both  of  Reaumeur  for  ascribing  wisdom  and  foresight  to  them, 
and  of  Bu/jOn  for  considering  them  as  mere  automata.  We  do  not  imagine 
he  would/pe  at  all  more  indulgent  to  our  learned  countryman  Mi^'night, 
who,  in  ^late  paper  on  the  economy  of  bees,*  has  infimated  his  that 
they  camhold  consultations,  and  communicate  different  kinds  of  intellij^ince 
to  each  other.  “ If  their  language,”  he  goes  the  length  of  saying,  “ be  n\''in 
some  degree  a language  of  ideas,  it  appears  to  be  something  very  similar.’^ 

In  the  twelfth  letter,  we  find  additional  observations  on  queens  that  lay 
only  the  eggs  of  drones,  or  whose  fecundation  has  been  retarded.  The  in- 
stinct of  such  queens  seems  to  be  impaired.  They  show  no  antipathy  to  royal 
cells,  but  pass  quietly  over  them  without  indicating  any  emotion  ; while  other 
queens  exhibit  the  greatest  enmity  against  those  of  their  own  sex  that  are 
in  the  nymphine  state.  Some  observations  are  added  on  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  mutilating  the  bodies  of  queens.  Swammerdam  had  asserted,  that 
if  the  wings  of  queens  be  cut,  they  are  rendered  sterile.  This  appeared  ra- 
ther strange  an^  improbable.  M.  Huber  accordingly  found,  that  the  cutting 
of  the  wings  o^nipregnated  queens  produced  no  effect  on  them  ; and  he 
concludes,  certaim^  with  great  probability,  that  Swammerdam  had  cut  the 
wings  of  virgin  que^s,  who  had  not  therefore  been  able  to  seek  the  males 
in  the  air,  and  so  renl^,ned  barren.  The  amputation  of  one  antenna,  M. 
Huber  found,  had  no  b^effect  on  a queen  ; but  when  deprived  of  both, 
was  much  deranged.  Sm|i  propped  her  eggs  at  random  ; and  when  the  be*Ts 
fed  her,  she  often  missed  n^"  aim  in  attempting  to  catch  hold  of  the  morsel 
they  presented  to  her.  M.  y-uber  placed  two  queens  deprived  of  the  an- 
tennae in  the  same  hive.  The  loss  of  their  feelers  seemed  to  hare  put  an  end 
to  their  natural  animosity.  They  passed  and  repassed  each  other,  without 
taking*  the  least  notice.  Both  of  them  constant^  endeavoured  to  leave  the 
hive.  M.  Huber  declares,  that  he  cannot  say  vmether  the  antennae  be  the 
organs  of  touch  or  smell  ; but  he  suggests  that  they  may  possibly  fulfil  both 
functions  at  once.  It  seeing fully  as  probable  that  they  are  the  instruments 
of  a peculiar  sense,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  and  for 
which,  consequently,  we  have  no  name. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  last  letter,  we  have  several  useful  observations  on 
the  economical  treatment  of  bees.  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  M. 
Huber’s.leaf-hive  might  be  employed  with  advantage  by  practical  men.  It 
IS  well  calculated,  for  example,  for  producing  artificial  swarms,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Schirach’s  dj^.overy.  ‘ In  the  leaf-hive  can  see  whether  the 
population  is  suffici*it  to  admit  of  division,— if  the  Ol^pd  is  of  proper  age, — . 
if  males  exist  or  are  ready  to  be  produced  for  imp^gnating  the  young 
queen.”  By  means  of  it,  also,  bees  may  be  induced  to  work  much  more  in 
wax  than  they  would  naturally  do.  “ Here,  says  M.  Huber,  I am  led  to 
what  I believe  is  a new  observation.  While  naturalists  have  directed  our 
admiration  to  the  parallel  position  of  the  combs,  they  have  overlooked  ano- 
ther trait  in  the  industry  of  bees,  namely,  the  equal  distance  uniformly  be- 
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tween  them.  On  measuring  the  interval  separating  the  combs,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  about  four  lines.  Were  they  too  distant,  it  is  very  evident 
the  bees  would  be  much  dispersed,  and  unable  to  communicate  their  heat 
reciprocally;  whence  the  brood  would  not  be  exp^pja^S^^Sflbient  warmth. 
Were  the  combs  too  close,  on  the  contrary,  the  bees  could  not  freely  tra- 
verse ' intervals,  and  the  work  of  the  hive  would  suffer.”  p 263.  This 

in^^"'  /ng  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  bees  may  he  induced  {N  construct 

. combs,  by  merely  separating  those  already  built,  so  far  asunder,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  build  others  in  the  interval. 

The  cause  of  the  bees,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  and  pa  netically 
pleaded/ \ the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  is  supported  by  M.  Huber  on  V princi- 
ple me  ..^elligible,  perhaps,  and  more  persuasive,  to  most  cou'\try  bee 
masV  ,4) — interest.  He  deprecates  the  destruction  of  bees,  andrecom- 
merx^i  to  the  cultivator  to  be  content  with  a reasonable  share  of  the  wealth 
oCjthe  hive  ; arguing,  vei*y  justly  we  believe,  that  a little  taken  from  each  of 
a number  of  hives,  is  ultimately  much  more  profitable,  than  a greater  quan- 
tity obtained  by  the  total  destruction  of  a few. 

M.  Huber,  in  the  conclusion,  promises  to  give  to  the  publick  a separate 
work  on  the  economical  management  of  bees.  This  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished ; but  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  the  author  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate in  it,  the  most  useful,  practical  book  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  may  observe,  however,  that  to  the  edition  printed  at  Paris  in  1796 
is  subjoined  a “ Manuel-pratique  de  la  Culture  des  Abeilles,”  by  a French- 
man. This  little  tract  contains,  in  our  opinion,  a good  deal  ofi  useful  infor- 
mation, exhibiting  the  most  recent  and  improved  plans  ad,'[;^ed  in  France. 
A translation  of  it,  we  conceive,  would  have  been  a valua]^  addition  to  the 
work  now  before  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  M.  Huber’s  treatise  is  both  an  <^ertaining  and  an  in- 
*'’uctive  little  volume.  Throughout  the  performarj^,  however,  a want  of 
aiTa’ngement  is  conspicuous  ; and  in  this  respect^e  original  is  still  moi« 
faulty  than  the  translation  ; for  the  translator  has.^th  propriety,  removed  to 
an  appendix  some  minute  anatomical  details,  '^ich  interrupt  and  darken 
the  narrative  ; and  has,  on  the  other  hand,  engrossed  in  the  text  some  im- 
portant and  closely  connected  passages  which  are  improperly  throwi^iiito 
foot  notes  in  the  original.  ' 

The  author  mentions  in  ms  preface,  that  he  had  long  been  deprived  of 
sight,  and  was  obliged  to  depend  on  an  assistant  in  making  his  experiments. 
We  should  not  wonder  if  the  reader  should  agrf  j^with  us  in  being  at  first 
somewhat  mortified  at  this  intelligence,  and  should  wish  that  the  author  bad 
seen  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes.  We  should  really  be  surprised  if  he 
did  not  smile  with  us  at  finding  this  untoward  looking  circumstance  actually 
considered  as  an  advantage  by  the  translator  ; for,  after  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance, the  translator,  in  his  preface,  immediately  adds  : “ Thus  these 
discoveries  may  be  said  to,acquire  double  authority  !”  Now,  it  seems  pretty 
evident,  that  though  an^ralist’s  assistant  may  posse3^n  pair  of  very  good 
eyes,  he  may  yet  be  inadequate  to  the  task  of  inrelligibly  describing 
what  he  sees.  M.  Yjfocv,  however,  fortunately  enjoyed  in  Francis  Bumens, 
a philosophick  assistant,  who  himself  appears  to  have  entered  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  pursuit,  and  to  have  conducted  the  experiments,  not  only 
with  the  most  patient  assiduity,  watching  every  occurrence  oculis  emissiiiis, 
but  with  great  address,  and  no  small  share  of  steadiness  and  courage — . 
■qualities  indispensable  in  those  who  attempt  to  work  among  the  stinging 
nations,  ^ 
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In  respect  to  the  translation,  it  is  anonymous  ; but  bears  intrinsick  marks 
of  Scottish  extraction.  In  his  preface,  the  translator  observes  : “ It  is  vain 
to  attempt  a translation  of  any  work  without  being,  to  a certain  degree, 
skilled  in  the'  aut/j  "fnig’^hich  it  treats.  Some  parts  of  the  original  of  the 
following  treatise,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  confused,  and  some  st> 
minute,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  exact  interpretqjirsi.  But 
the  genera^enour,  though  not  elegant,  is  plain  and  perspicuous 
has  it  b^n  here  retained.”  We  should  be  sorry  to  detract  irornrlP^ 
modest  c aim.  The  translation  is  certainly  always  plain,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally pe/cspicuous.  The  extracts  we  have  given  may  be  considered  as, 
affording  a fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  We  must  not  conceal^^^owever, 
that  in  Aome  few  instances  it  is  careless  and  faulty.  The  sens«te^  ^tirely 
mistaken  at  page  112  ; and  at  page  23  inextricable  confusion  is  pnjSuced 
by  his  choosing  to  render,  “ reigning  queens”  by  the  extraoraiiary 
phrase  of  “ virgin  females.”  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  translatiffi 
is  better  than  that  of  most  French  books. 

As  Mr.  Bonner’s  treatise  is  pretty  well  known,  and  his  opinions  gene- 
rally circulated,  especially  in  Scotland,  we  have  thought  it  not  amiss,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  analysis,  to  state  the  chief  points  in  which 
M.  Huber  differs  from  him  ; and  we  confess  that  it  has  appeared  to  us  that 
in  these  cases  our  countryman  generally  stands  corrected  by  the  Genevese 
observer.  They  appear  both  to  have  been  engaged  in  making  their  expe- 
riments and  observations  about  the  same  time,  from  1788  to  1791.  M.  ^ 
Huber,  however,  possessed  several  eminent  advantages.  He  was  directed 
in  his  researches  by  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  day,  M.  Bonnet, 
He  was  not  resigned  in  his  experiments  by  any  considerations  of  time  or 
expense ; and  he  v^s  aided  by  an  assistant  peculiarly  expert  in  woi’king 
among  bees.  Our  mnner,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  much  restricted, 
both  as  to  expense  avM  time,  having  a family  to  support  by  his  d^l^ 
earnings  at  the  loom\&  and  he  long  laboured  under  a very  peciniar 
and  almost  incredible  sadvantage, — that  of  residing  in  the  midst 
of  a populous  city  ; for  ^^lunderstand  it  to  be  a fact,  that  his  apiary  was 
for  some  years  kept  in  a garret  in  Glasgow, 

Tbe  practical  directions  contained  in  Mr.  Bonner’s  book,  are,  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  general  excellent ; but  many  of  ^>iem  are  of  partial  applica- 
tion only,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  North  Britain ; and 
it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  this  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  bees.  In  this  respect,^.is  inferiour,  not  only  to  the  climate  of  France 
or  Italy,  but  even  to  that  of  Denmark  or  Russia  ; for  in  these  last  coun- 
tries, the  bees  remain,  during  tbe  whole  winter,  in  a state  approaching 
to  torpor,  and  never  leave  their  hives  till  the  frost  has  fairly  broken  up, 
when,  as  is  well  known,  the  genial  season  immediately  commences,  and 
continues  steady  for  several  months.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  changeableness  of  the  weather  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  opposes  an  ^-.bst  insurmountable  obstacleV’o  that  extensive  culture 
of  those  insects,  so  enthusiastically  projected  by  t\^  worthy  bee  master  ; 
and  if  we  be  not  misinformed,  the  issue  of  some  pk'itty  extensive  trials 
made  by  the  author  himself,  under  the  patronage  of  the  indefatigable  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (sir  John  Sinclair)  has  not  much  tend- 
ed to  encourage  those  high  expectations. 
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I FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

I Notice  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ecrits  de  (ieorge  Louis  Le  Sage  de  Geneve,  Membre  de  1’ Aca- 
demic et  de  I’Institut  de  Bologne,  &c.  &c.  Redigee  aprep  par  Pierre 

Prevost.  A Geneve,  chez  Paschoud. 

( THE  biographical  sketch  here  announced,  has  more  than  an  ordinary 
claim  t-<"‘  ‘"I  attention  of  the  reader.  The  subject  of  it  is  a philosopher, 
L wh<^  ^ the  peculiarities  incident  to  genius,  had  several  tha^ belonged 
I wusively  to  himself.  These  he  was  careful  to  study  and  expi\in;  and 
1 the  notes  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  seem  to  entitle  him  to  the  rare  eu- 
logy, of  having  given  an  accurate  and  candid  delineation  of  his  own  Lharac- 
I ter.  Hr  ’ographer,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  being  intimately  acquainted 
j with  th-  ,,.-i^on  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  describe,  and  has  been  attentive 
! to  ms  ’ /whatever  appeared  singular  in  the  constitution  or  progress  of  his 
' mine/ 

oi-eorge  Lewis  Le  Sage  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1724,  to  which  city  his 
father,  a native  of  France,  had  for  some  time  retired,  and  lived  by  giving 
private  lessons  in  mathematicks  and  natural  philosophy.  The  son  was  early 
initiated  in  these  studies  ; receiving,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  the  branches  of 
literature,  as  liberal  a course  of  education  as  his  father’s  limited  income 
would  allow.  A marked  opposition,  however,  in  their  tastes  and  intellec- 
tual propensities,  prevented  the  son  from  reaping,  from  his  father’s  instruc- 
tions, all  the  advantages  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  old  man  was 
well  informed ; but  his  knowledge  was  very  much  confined  to  facts,  and 
was  accompanied  with  little  tendency  to  reason  or  to  generalise.  His  son, 
again,  even  when  a boy,  delighted  in  connecting  his  ideas/y  general  and 
abstract  principles,  and  was  not  more  inquisitive  about  fao^  than  about  the 
relations  in  which  they  stood  to  one  other.  This  propebiinty  arose,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  from  the  weakness  of  his  memory ^i^ich  forced  him  to 
b,.  •’v  the  most  just  and  constant  connexions  among  lyfings,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Doth  words  and  ideas  from  escaping  his  recolh^ion  entirely.  “ It  was 
thus,”  says  M.  Prevost,  “ that  we  saw  him,  in  hisrafiturer  years,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  old  age,  avoiding,  with  the  greatest  jwe,  whatever  could  trouble 
the  order  of  his  thoughts,  and  substituting,  with  much  art,  a logical  series 
of  mental  operations  to  the  effort  which  the  recollection  of  a single  uncon- 
nected fact  would  necessarilj^ave  cost  him.” 

The  history  of  Le  Sage  does,  indeed,  illustrate,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
relation  between  the  faculties  of  memory  and  abstraction,  and  the  power 
which  each  has  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  tt»  other.  Generalization 
gives  us  a command  over  our  ideas  more  complete  than  we  can  ever  derive 
from  the  mere  efforts  of  memory.  It  holds  in  its  hand  the  clue  by  which 
this  latter  faculty  must  be  guided  through  the  labyrinth  of  things  ; and  there 
is  room  to  doubt,  whether  the  power  thus  given  to  the  mind  is  not  the  main 
source  of  the  delight  arising  from  abstract  and  philosophick  speculation. 
Were  the  memory  in  itself^o  become  so  perfect,  as  t^be  independent  of 
connecting  principles,  gei^alization  would  not  be  nece^^y,  and  perhaps 
would  rarely  be  attemptjjlr 

Two  minds,  both  diiu^sed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  could  hardly 
be  constituted  with  less  conformity  to  one  another,  than  those  of  Le  Sage 
and  his  son.  When  the  young  man  was  labouring  to  classify  his  ideas,  and 
to  reduce  them  under  general  heads,  the  father  was  perpetually  starting  ob- 
. jections  to  his  rules,  and  bringing  forward  the  instances  most  difficult  to  be 
reduced  to  any  general  principle  of  arrangement.  This  seemed  to  proceed, 
not  from  any  desire  to  embarrass  or  distress  his  son,  but  from  a dislike  w^ch 
he  had  conceived  (singular,  doubtless,  in  a mathematician)  to  general  me- 
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thods,  and  to  all  systems  whatsoever.  The  education,  therefore,  which  he 
gave  his  son,  was  truly  antiphilosophick,  and  certainly  had  no  tendency  to 
produce  that  Jove  of  order,  system,  and  method,  which  characterized  him 
through  his  whole Tiie.-^^ut  the  mind  maybe  constituted  with  some  powers 
so  weak,  that  discipline  cannot  improve  them  ; and  with  others  so  strong, 
that  diseij^ne,  when  most  perverse,  cannot  destroy  them.  Noi|a|^  could 
give  to  yjMng  Le  Sage  a memory  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ordinar)Hfc|^|Jid^ 
nothing  /oulcl  take  from  him  a delight  and  skill  in  generalizationTwWN^ 
were  va/tly  superiour. 

We  jiust  not  imagine  from  this,  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  o!.d  man,  in_^ 
the  edi/ation  of  his  son,  was  as  perverse  as  in  the  case  here  ji^cntioned.'^ 
The  ir/'ormation  he  communicated, even  with  so  little  of  method  i iiigi 

ment  to  connect  the  parts  together,  was  of  great  value  to  his  so^^who, 
through  his  whole  life,  used  to  speak  with  much  gratitude  of  his  fli  ier’s 
attention  to  his  instruction,  and  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  he  deri^d 
from  his  conversation. 

The  inquisitive  turn  of  Le  Sage  soon  displayed  itself  in  questions,  to 
which  he  did  not  always  receive  the  kindest  or  most  satisfactory  answers, 
especially  from  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  had  none  of  the  gentleness 
and  patience  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  children.  This  led  him  to 
think  of  having  recourse  to  trial  and  experience,  and  to  interrogate  nature 
rather  than  any  other  instructer.  One  of  his  first  attem[Jts  of  this  sort  has 
been  recorded  in  his  notes,  and,  from  the  singularity  of  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. V 

At  the  tirae^“.  are  now  speaking  of,  the  Sabbath  was  observed  at  Geneva, 
with  a gloom  ami  austerity  of  which  we,  in  Scotland,  can  probably  form  a 
more  correct  notrt^  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  ocher  country  in  Christen- 
dom. Le  Sage  felt  abme  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  Author  of  Nature 
still  continued  to  impibe  on  himself  the  same  law  that  originally  mad^^ 
the  institution  of  the  doLoJ'  rest.  It  would  have  puzzled  the  first  phUroso- 
pher  in  Europe  to  thiiiK^f  any  method  by  which  this  question  could  be 
brought  to  the  decision  m.^experiment ; but  the  ingenuity  of  our  young 
inquirer  soon  suggested  an  expedient.  He  measured,  with  great  care,  the 
inoliase  of  a plant,  day  after  day,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  would 
cease  growing  on  the  Sabbath.  The  result  ^’ild  not  fail  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, and  to  convince  the  young  man,  that  though  the  work  of  creation 
might  terminate,  the  work  of  Providence  is  never  interrupted. 

The  pensive  and  conKKplative  turn  of  Le  Sage  was  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  health  being  delicate,  and  his  temperament  too  weak,  to 
allow  him  to  join  in  the  fatiguing  exercises  which  amused  and  occupied  his 
companions.  Great  modesty,  sensibility,  and  reserve,  added,  as  far  as  his 
mother  was  concerned,  to  the  want  of  comfortable  society  at  home,  con- 
demned him  almost  to  continual  solitude,  and  rendered  the  acquisition  of 
• knowledge  his  on^  enjoyment.  Thus,  fromi^ circumstances  apparently 
unfortunate,  muc^tif  his  intellectual  excellenc^^ay  be  supposed  to  have 
arisen. 

It  is  material  to  observe  every  circumstance  that^'rive  a determination  to 
a mind  that  has  in  any  thing  attained  celebrity  ; but  it  is  very  rarely  that 
this  can  be  done  so  well  as  in  the  instance  we  have  now  before  us.  The 
father  of  our  young  philosopher  had  but  few  books ; and  almost  the  only 
entire  work  on  physicks,  which  he  possessed,  was  that  of  Bernard  Palissy.  ^ 
The  writings  of  a man  who  was  self-instructed  ; who  had  paid  no  regard  to 
autl^jrity,  when  not  supported  by  experience  ; who  had  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries, and  reached  some  very  sublime  and  just  notions  concerning  the 
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structure  and  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  could  not  fail  to  make  a strong 
impression  on  a young  mind  already  inspired  by  the  love  of  knowledge. 
However,  though  Le  Sage  became  a great  cosmologist,  ItdwyRot  appear 
that  geology,  of  which  Palissy  was  in  some  measuiv^iiiU  IouulIu,  ever  at- 
tracted much  of  his  attention. 

When  ’ “yas  not  much  more  than  thirteen,  his  father  put  into  ^lis  hands 
^he  J-  ' {Exfiliquee  of  Montfaucon,  in  order  to  excite  in  him  a curiosity 
" , resear  ;hes  into  antiquity.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  young  mat  , how- 

ever, to  derive,  from  the  means  used  for  his  instruction,  advantage*  very 
different  from  those  that  were  intended,  and  often  of  far  greater  valuei  The 
weakness  , ’ Montfaucon’s  conjectures,  concerning  the  use  of  many  Af  the 
instrume  ..’e  has  described,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Le  Sage  ; 
and  he,’  ^gan,  even  then,  to  try  to  establish  some  general  and  certain  rules 
for  dis'  jvering  the  end  of  a workman  from  the  inspection  of  his  work. 
Suc,*^  extent  of  view,  at  so  early  a period  of  life,  has  rarely  occurred,  and 
must  be  considered  as  a decided  mark  of  genius  and  originality.  Some 
years  after  this  period,  connecting  the  pursuit  just  mentioned  with  one 
closely  allied  to  it,  namely,  the  rules  that  must  guide  us  when,  in  the  works 
of  nature,  tve  would  trace  the  marks  of  the  wise  design  of  the  Creator,  he 
formed  the  idea  of  a treatise,  entitled  Teleology,  and  of  which  an  account 
will  afterwards  be  given. 

The  perusal  of  Lucretius  is  one  of  the  events  that  did  most  determine  the 
objects  of  Le  Sage’s  researches,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  colour  and  complexion 
of  his  future  speculations.  The  precise  time  when  this  happened  does  not 
appear,  though  it  was  certainly  very  early,  and  before  he  ha  /attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  notion  y''a  mechanical 
explanation  of  gravity,  and  of  the  reduction  of  all  the  iq^ions  observed  in 
nature,  to  the  principle  of  impulsion.  This  was  suggq^^d  by  the  atoms  of 
Lv-  -etius ; and  the  invention  of  a system  by  whiclq^auch  an  explanation 
could  lie  given,  even  with  tolerable  plausibility,  m^^t  be  considered  as  a 
work  of  great  merit  by  all  who  know  the  difficulty  pj^h  which  it  is  attended, 
and  its  importance  to  philosophy.  The  system  b’^^hich  Le  Sage  proposed 
to  effect  this  great  object  will  be  by  and  by  conquered. 

Le  Sage  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  mathematicks  under  Cramer,  ai.ji 
philosophy  under  Calendrini,  tt,^  eminent  professors  who  then  adorned  the 
university  of  Geneva.  When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  make  choice 
of  a profession,  he  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  medicine.  The  pursuit  of 
this  study  led  him  first  to  Basle,  and  afterwards  tf^Jaris.  At  the  former 
place,  he  became  acquainted  with  Daniel  Bernoulli,  from  whom,  however, 
his  merit  seems  to  have  been  completely  concealed,  by  his  awkwardness  and 
diffidence.  He  says  of  himself  when  he  entered  at  this  university — “ 111 
dressed,  timid,  and  expressing  ,^yself  with  difficulty,  I was  quite  neglected 
in  the  first  months  of  my  st^  at  Basle  ; insomuch,  that  they  did  not  even 
think  it  worth  while  to  speak(^rench  before  me.”  He  M^ertook  the  study 
of  the  German  ; but  the  j^akness  of  his  memory  did^^  permit  him  to 
succeed. 

The  same  awkwardntiX  could  not  fail  to  have  effects  at  Paris  yet  more 
unfavourable,  as  the  narrowness  of  his  income  must  likewise  have  had  ; yet 
he  persevered,  not  only  in  pursuing  medicine,  but  in  applying  to  his  favourite 
objects  in  philosophy.  At  last  he  returned  to  Geneva  ; but  not  having  the 
f freedom  of  a burgess  of  the  city,  he  was  refused  the  privilege  of  practising 
as  a physician  ; and  saw  himself,  in  the  end,  forced  to,  relinquish  every  other 
view  of  fixing  himself  in  life,  but  that  of  following  the  business  of  his  fatll^, 
and  giving  lessons  in  mathematicks  and  natural  philosophy. 
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For  this  he  appears  to  have  been  well  qualified.  He  says  of  himself,  that 
the  structure  of  his  mind  was  such,  as  had  fitted  him  for  understanding  the 
mathematirjk.s^ayr//,  but  not  ear/ewszve/t/.  “ Propre  a bien  savoir  les  mathe- 
tnatiques,  mais  hoh  a savoir  beaucoup.”  The  first  part  of  this  assertion, 
we  imagine,  may  be  understood  more  literally  than  the  last ; though  it  is 
probably  true  that  he  was  not  quite  master  of  all  the  modern  i«j|^vements 
of  the  calculus.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  mathpKBtt||^ci^ 
ences  in  f' ranee  are  worth  attending  to.  In  a letter  to  the  duR<e  delW^*^^ 
foucauk,  whom  he  had  had  the  honour  to  instruct  in  the  m;  thematicks, 
dated  i/|i  1778,  he  has  this  observation.  \ 

In  t^-ir  elementary  treatises  of  mathematlcks  and  physicks,  the  Frens^ivriters  take 
so  littfe  trouble  about  the  foundations  of  those  calculations  which  twSjy^cumulate 
without  end,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  wanted  to  make  all  their  pupils  merSKerks  in  a 
hanking'  house,  or  assistants  in  an  observatory.  They  treat  geometry  tlie  lealte  geome- 
trically possible,  under  the  pretence  that  algebraick  demonstrations  are  the  ^lortest : j 

as  if  the  oitly  object  were  to  get  to  the  end,  and  as  if  the  road  leading  to  it  were  T-f  no  ' 
importance.  They  are  in  haste  to  give  a few  notions,  rather  grammatical  than  intellec-  | 
tual,  of  the  sublimer  parts,  before  they  have  sufficiently  developed  the  elements.  They 
seem  desirous  of  reducing  asti-onom)',  the  science  of  motion,  and  chymistry,  to  be  no-  | 
thing  but  the  humble  attendants  on  navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  arts ; as  if  all  the  ll 
Avorld  was  destined  for  inspectors  of  the  marine,  of  artillery,  or  manufactures;  and  as  j 
if  the  cultivation  of  reason  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  art  of  getting  wealth,  i 
This  was  not  the  proceeding  of  Descartes  or  Newton,  p.  272. 

This  character  of  the  French  elementary  writers,  though,  in  certain  res-  ! 
pects,  just,  evidently  has  something  of  the  air  of  satire,  and  must  not  be  re- 
ceived as  perfectly  correct.  Of  too  little  regard  to  the  methods  of  pure  geo-  , 
metry,  and  toWnuch  haste  to  reach  the  more  profound  parts  of  the  calculus,  i 
they  may  certaWly  be  accused.  But  a general  preference  of  the  methods  of  j 
algebra  and  analyvs,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  errour,  if  the  foundations  of  - 
those  methods  are  3^eiully  and  accurately  explained.  Analytical  reasonine,*;^ 
are  so  much  preferaOt?  to  synthetical,  and  the  art  of  investigation  is  so^^^h 
more  easily  learned  iiVhe  school  of  algebra  than  in  any  other,  that,  in  a sys-  ' 
tern  of  mathematical  i^Jtruction,  this  latter  science  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
fij-st  consideration.  It  i^'iue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  methods  of  analy- 
sis are  not  confined  to  algebi^^.  Geometry  has  its  analytical  reasonings,  not 
s%extensive,  nor  so  general,  as  those  of  algebra,  but  possessing  a degree  of 
simplicity  and  beauty  that  is  not  excelled,  j^'rather,  we  think,  not  equalled 
in  any  other  branch  of  science.  It  is  a stronger  proof  of  the  neglect  of  geo- 
metry, among  the  French  mathematicians,  than  any  thing  thatLe  Sage  has 
alleged,  that  in  the  En<^':o/iedie,  intended  to  exhibit  a complete  picture  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  article  geometrical  analysis  is  not  to 
be  found. 

The  love  of  accurate  and  precise  knowledge,  which  Le  Sage  possessed 
eminently,  probably  qualified  him  well  for  teacher  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  He  had  several  illustrious  pupils,^md  none,  certainly,  who  does 
him  more  credit  ^”  5 the  present  professor  of  nvthematicks  in  the  university 
of  Geneva.  M.^'L’Huilier  was  his  relation,  was  instructed  by  him  in 
the  science  which  he  now  professes  with  so  muclt''.redit  both  to  his  master 
and  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  few  mathematician  squally  versed  in  the  sim- 
ple and  elegant  methods  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  in  the  profound  resear- 
ches of  the  modern  analysis. 

Le  ^’age,  through  his  Avhole  life,  had  to  struggle  with  a feeble  constitution,  ^ 
as  well  as  the  mental  defects  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  ^ 
particularly  afflicted  with  sleeplessness,  which,  at  times,  used  greatly  to  af- 
I’eq^'his  intellectual  powers,  and  reduce  them  to  a state  of  extreme  debility. 
Notwithstanding  this,  by  employing  every  moment,  when  his  mind  was 
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dear  and  active,  preserving  such  order  and. regularity  as  supplied  the  want 
of  memory,  committing  every  thing  to  writing,  and  having  his  papers  in 
a state  of  the  most  complete  arrangement,  he  was  ahle,rr>.?fmv  a great 
deal,  and  to  devote  much  time  to  philosophical  pul'suitsT 

His  studies,  however,  were  rendered  less  useful  than  they  might  have 
been  w’  le  originality  of  his  turn  of  thinking,  the  precision  of  his 
-ugc,  ind  the  extent  of  his  vieAvs,  by  the  number  of  objects  to  which 
..w  directed  ais  attention,  and  by  his  frequent  changes  from  one  pursuit  to 
another.  " 'hough  he  came  back  easily  to  the  same  object,  yet  this  did  not 
entirely  rr  ke  up  for  the  Avant  of  the  continued  application  necessai^  in  all 
great  un<'’  akings. 

Acco  .ingly,  though  few  men  wrote  so  much,  and  so  accurately,  he 
publis’  -d  nothing  in  his  lifetime  but  mere  opuscula,  and  has  left  few,  if 
any,  of  his  numerous  manuscripts  completely  ready  for  the  press. 

One  of  the  principal  pieces  which  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  shared  the 
prize  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Dijon,  in  1758,  on  the  cause  of  chymi- 
cal  affinities.  He  entitled  it,  Essai  de  Chimie  Mechani(/ue^  and  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  whole  of  chymical  action  on  the  principle  of  impulse.  He 
supposed  the  impelling  fluid  to  be  composed  of  particles  of  Uvo  kinds  ; the 
one  greater,  and  the  other  less : and  he  demonstrated,  in  virtue  of  that 
single  supposition,  that  homogeneous  bodies  must  attract  one  another  more 
than  heterogeneous.  This,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  comprehends 
but  a small  part  of  the  phenomena  of  chymistry.  It  was  connected  with 
the  work  on  gravity,  which  was  the  great  business,  and  the  favourite  occu- 
pation of  his  life. 

An  essay,  “ Sur  les  Forces  Mortes"  Avhich  he  sent  t.  r the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris,  was  never  published.  od' 

In  the  history  of  the  same  academy  for  1756,  a reui>ark  is  inserted  from 
Le  age,  containing  the  detection  of  an  errour  crqhmitted  by  Euclid,  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  his  Elements,  on  the  subjeciy'of  solid  angles.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  nearly  about  the  same  time,  I^.  Simpson,  of  GlasgoAV, 
made  a similar  detection,  with  respect  to  the  r. inner  in  which  equal  solids 
are  treated  by  the  Greek  geometer.  ^ 

The  tract,  entitled  “ Lucrece  MUonien,*’  was  published  in  the  Be^in 
Memoirs  for  1782. 

Besides  these,  he  published  a few  other  occasional  pieces,  and  seems  to 
have  kept  up  a pretty  extensive  correspondence  with  several  of  the  first  phi- 
losophers of  the  age.  His  manuscripts  are,  a large 'tflatise  “ Sur  les  Cor/tuscu- 
lus  Ultramondains subordinate  to  which  is  “ Histoire  Critique  de  la  Pesan~ 
teurp  This  contains  much  liari^g,and  treats  of  all  the  notions  that  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject  of Jgravity,  and  all  the  theories  contrived  for  ex- 
plaining it.  A treatise  on  cohesion,  intended  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Newtonian  J^ttraction,  is  recommended  by  M.  Prevost  as 
a work  of  great  merit,  w.Jftten  during  the  full  activftti^and  vigour  of  the 
author’s  mind.  y 

To  these  must  be  tirade  d the  following:  on  elastick  fluids;  on  gene- 
ral physicks ; on  logilfk  ; on  moral  philosophy ; and  on  final  causes  ; al- 
so, Melanges  Dystactiques,  &c.  Among  the  latter  was  an  Essay  on  Punc- 
tuation, concerning  which  he  had  a system  of  his  own.  To  this  system  he 
adhered  rigidly  ; and  it  is  said  to  be  very  philosophical ; but,  perhaps,  for 
that  very  reason,  it  has  never  come  into  use. 

It  may  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  so  much  should  have  been;^one, 
and  yet  so  little  completed.  The  habit  of  continually  amassing  mate^als, 
Avithout  reducing  them  into  form,  had  groAvn  on  T.e  Sage  to  an  excessive 
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degree ; and  he  used  to  apologize  for  it  by  saying,  “ that  as  long  as  he 
could  find  any  thing  new  to  put  on  paper,  he  grudged  the  time  that  must 
be  emplojr^'^'^'^jb.shjng  old  materials,  or  casting  them  over  again.” 

The  ingenuity  of  'niS^'mind,  and  the  original  turn  of  his  thoughts,  added 
to  a character  of  great  probity  and  worth,  procured  him  esteen^nd  respect 
wherever  he  was  known.  M.  Pervost  has  given  extracts  frjHKi&umber 
of  very  interesting  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  severaPT? 
distinguished  persons  of  the  age*  Among  these  are  Madame  pecker,  ti 
Dutchess  d’Enville,  earl  Stanhope,  the  Duke  de  Rochefouca\it,  M.  M. 
d’Alembert,  Euler,  Turgot,  Boscovich,  Lambert,  &c. 

Though  his  constitution  was  originally  weak,  and  his  h^^'j 
infirm,  he  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  and  died  in  1803.  His 
has  given  a sketch  of  his  intellectual  character,  from  which  we 
tract  a feyv  passages. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise,  in  the  works  of  Le  Sage,  and  his  mannA*  of 
thinking,  a strong  character  of  originality  ; and,  if  a cautious  and  regulated  inven- 
tion be  characteristick  of  genius,  this  philosopher  must  be  numbered  with  those  whom 
nature  has  particularly  distinguished.  All  who  knew  him  were  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  his  peculiarities,  which  he  himself  did  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  conceal,  but 
endeavoured  to  explain.  He  acknowledged  that  two  of  his  faculties  were  weak — at- 
tention and  memory.  He  was  unable  to  fix  the  former  on  one  object  for  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time ; and,  as  he  could  not  attend,  without  great  difficulty,  to 
more  than  one  thing  at  the  same  moment,  he  was  very  easily  interrupted.  “ I sup- 
ply/’ said  he,  “ the  want  of  exteiit  in  my  attention  by  great  order  and  regularity ; and 
its  want  of  continuance,  by  frequently  returning  to  the  same  subject.”  From  this 
methodical  prcs^eding  it  arose,  that  few  men  were  ever  more  persevering  than  Le 
Stige  in  directin^heir  researches  to  the  same  objects. 

His  memory  waS^nmanageable  and  capricious  in  a high  degree.  He  had  no  power 
over  it ; and,  in  orai^to  direct  it,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  arti- 
fices. He  siezed,  wifl|^ avidity,  the  moments  when  his  ideas  were  clearest,  and  hjg- ' 
faculties  most  active.  I have,”  says  he,  “extreme  difficulty  in  connectimBij^Sy 
thoughts,  so  as  to  make  alb  assemblage  at  all  supportable  ; and  am  like  a paint  * who 
would  work  in  the  night,  ^thout  any  other  illumination  than  what  was  derived  from 
sudden  and  unexpected  flasliL*'S  of  lightning. 

His  method  and  order,  in  s>me  respects,  supplied  so  well  the  weakness  of  his»^ 
memory,  that,  in  conversation,\p  defect  of  that  faculty  was  at  all  discernible. 
w^,  accordingly,  one  of  his  consir'int  sources  of  complaint,  that  he  could  not  con- 
vince his  friends  of  the  badness  of  his  memory ^fbey  who  conversed  with  liim, 
heard  him  perpetually  relate,  with  precision,  the  uates,  and  even  the  most  minute 
circumstances,  of  very  inconsiderable  events.  They  believed  his  memory  to  be  tena- 
cious : whereas  the  truth  was,  that  he  kept  notes  of  every  thing,  and  was  every  now 
and  then  consulting  his  repdK/ries. 

Such  being  the  weakness  of  his  intellectual  orgiinization,  he  often  asked  himself 
how  he  had  ever  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  yU.  To  this  question,  his  own  manu- 
scripts afford  many  answers ; one  of  the  best  of  Vjhich  is  in  a note,  entitled  “ Clef 
de  Ji£on  Tour  d' Esprit.”  I have  been  born  with  :Air  dispositions  well  adapted  for 
m.akin^'  progress  in  science,  but  with  two  great  defL'.ts  in  the  faculties  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  1.  An  ardent  desire  to  know  the  trutlm  2.  Great  activity  of  mind.  3. 

. An  uncommon  [;«s?es^''?soundness  of  understanding.  V . A strong  desire  for  precision  • 
and  distinctness  of  'mths,  5.  An  excessive  weakness  of^i^mory.  6.  A great  incapacity 
of  continued  attention. 

By  using  the  resources  which  nature  had  bestot^i,  and  compensating, 
by  much  skill  and  labour,  the  want  of  the  qualities  she  withheld,  he  was 
able  to  make  no  small  progress  even  as  an  inventer  in  science.  He  used  to 
apply  to  himself  the  saying  of  Bacon — Claudiim  in  via  cursorem  extra  viam 
antevertere.  i 

One  of  the  principal  causes  that  retarded  the  publication  of  his  works, 
was  t/,e  difficulty  of  making  his  favourite  system  be  relished  in  the  scientifick 
worfi.  The  convictipn  which  he  himself  had  of  its  truth,  and  the  com- 
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plete  persuasion  that  it  must  ultimately  prevail,  could  not  prevent  him 
from  perceiving-,  that  though  all  acknowledged  the  ingenuity,  yet  few  were 
prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  theory.  He  was  perfectl^^ffiUje,  that  his 
own  way  of  thinking  on  this,  as  well  as  many  otll^^B^^cls^^s  peculiar, 
and  not  readily  adopted  by  other  men. 

ThifvC/^^ongly  marked  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  parcels  of  notes  ; “ On 
)ility  of  my  thoughts  with  those  of  others.”  He  has  investiga- 
isual  way,  the  causes  of  this  immiscibility,  and  has  divided  his 
different  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  fitness  to 
principles  of  his  philosophy.  He  has  applied  to  himself  a line 
th  much  truth 

JVbn  ego  cessavii^nec fecit  inertia  serum. 

Wif^ut  entering  on  this  discussion,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  best 
idea  -Oe  can  of  the  system  so  often  mentioned,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
coSect  it  from  his  letters,  and  from  the  very  ingenious  tract,  Lucrece  J^euto- 
nien,  which  M.  Prevost  has  introduced  into  his  Apptendix. 

The  object  of  this  system  was  to  explain  the  law  of  gravity,  both  as  it  pre- 
. vails  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  by  the  principle  ofimpulse.  The  cau- 
ses of  all  the  motions  we  perceive  in  the  material  world,  may  be  reduced  to 
three — Impulse,  Attraction,  and  Repulsion.  Impulse  acts  by  contact ; one 
moving  body  communicates  motion  to  another  body  ; and  the  rule  by  which 
this  change  is  produced,  is,  that  the  motion  communicated  in  any  given  di- 
rection, and  that  which  is  tost  in  the  same  direction,  are  precisely  equal. 
The  motions  that  we  ourselves  impress  on  the  bodies  around  us,  are  of  this 
nature. 

Again  ; when  a stone  falls  to  the  ground,  or  when  iron  ^/^roaches  a mag- 
net, motion  is  produced  without  contact.  Both  the  boc^iijs  acquire  motions 
X^ich  are  equal,  but  in  opposite  directions.  The  m^jinons  ascribed  to  re- 
p^jyon  are  of  the  same  kind  with  these  last,  inasmyh  as  there  is  no  con- 
tact^nd  as  the  motions  acquired  in  opposite  directions  are  equal.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  bodies,  instead  of  appr^ching,  recede  from  one 
another.  Whether  attraction  and  repulsion  not  be  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same  law,  acting  under  different  circumstances,  we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent inquire.  The  object  of  Le  Sage  was  tci^educe  them  both  to  impul® ; 
and,  could  this  be  done,  it  no  doi^,  be  a great  advance  in  science ; 

and  we  might  seem,  in  one^Slgrten^t  least,  to  have  pushed  our  re- 
searches to  their  legitimate  and  prop^ termination.  Our  idea  of  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulse,  jjf  not  wiihout.difficulty ; but  it  is  clearer 
and  more  familiar  to  us  than  any  other,  and  is  that  with  which  the  mind 
is  most  disposed  to  remain  satisfied. 

The  chrystalline  spheres  tythe  ancients  maybe  regarded  as  the  first 
attempt  to  explain  the  motio^of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  impulse.  The.  vor- 
tices of  Descartes  is  the  ne^  The  ether  of  Newton  is  the  third.  The’  first 
is  known  to  be  without  forjfdation.  The  second  is  £p|^^ue  and  gratuitous 
supposition.  And  the  is,  at  best,  far  from  being-afcsfactory. 

Le  Sage  has  certainl^^^een  more  fortunate  than  any  of  nis  predecessors; 
and  his  hypothesis  ha, '/this  undoubted  superiority  above  all  the  others  that 
have  been  proposed  for  explaining  gravitation,  that  it  assigns  a satisfactory 
reason  why  that  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Suppose  that,  through  any  one  point  of  space,  innumerable  straight 
lines  are  drawn  in  all  different  directions,  each  making  a very  small  angle 
with  those  that  are  nearest  it ; and  let  a torrent  of  particles,  or  indivisible 
q.toms.  move  continually  in  a direction  parallel  to  each  of  these  line5l(^he 
section  of  each  torrent,  in  a transverse  direction  to  its  motion,  being  equal 
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to  the  section  of  the  sensible  world  in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  there 
will  be  an  indefinite  number  of  torrents  of  atoms  intersecting  one  another, 
in  every  p<?"«^e  d.ir,^ction,  much  like  the  streams  of  light  which  issue 
from  all  the  pointF  of  xtie  surface  of  a luminou;  body.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  emanation  of  light  and  the  motion  of  those  corpuscles,  is  so  close, 
that  an  imagination  which  is  familiar. with  the  one,  will  no6M&*^rience 
much  difficulty  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  other.  Like  ligj^^Si^^i^i^ 
atoms  of  which  these  torrents  are  composed,  must  be  suppose  to 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  to  be  of  such  extreme  minuti 'less,  that, 
though  flowing  continually  in  all  directions,  they  do  not  obstrua  or  inter- 
fere with  the  motions  of  one  another. 

If,  now,  it  be  supposed  that  these  atoms  are  unable  to  penetrS^the  so- 
lid and  indivisible  particles  of  bodies,  and,  when  they  enter  bo®^i,  can 
only  pass  through  the  intervals  or  vacuities  between  their  particl^i  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  strike  against  those  particles,  and  must,  theref(5l'e,  « 
communicate  a certain  degree  of  motion  to  them,  or  to  the  bodies  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

If,  then,  there  were  but  a single  body  in  the  universe,  with  whatever 
fbrce  the  torrents  of  atoms  struck  against  its  particles,  the  body  would  re- 
main at  rest,  the  impulses  in  opposite  directions  being  perfectly  equal. 
But  if  there  be  two  bodies,  then,  since  each  of  them,  by  intercepting  a part 
of  the  atoms  of  the  torrents,  will  shelter  the  other  from  the  action  of  so 
much  force,  it  is  evident  that  the  bodies  will  be  both  impelled  toward  one 
another,  and  that  each  of  them  will  receive  fewer  shocks  on  the  side  where 
the  other  bod^i^,  than  on  the  opposite.  Further,  if  we  suppose  the  bodies 
spherical,  the  in^nsity  of  this  force,  cateris  paribus,  will  be  proportional 
to  the  angular  spai^  included  within  a cone,  which  has  for  either  base 
the  transverse  secti^  of  the  bodies.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
angular  space  is  proj^tional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  bodj^^V^ 
versely.  Therefore,  tfl^  force  with  which  the  bodies  will  be  urged  toward 
one  another,  will  be  iiv^'sely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  which  is  the 
law  followed  by  gravity. 

This  will  be  true  if  the  Q^dies  are  equal  in  quantity  of  matter,  so  as  to  ' 
inft’rcept  equal  quantities  of  tni;  atoms.  But  if  their  quantities  of  matter 
are  unequal,  then,  at  an  average  ‘of  all  the,^;ances,  each  will  intercept  a 
number  of  particles  proportional  Fr  quantity  of  matter,  and  so  the 
forces  with  which  the  bodies  are  int^^lled  toward  one  another,  will  be  as 
the  quantity  of  matter  ^Hectly,  and  thv  square  of  the  distance  inversely. 
This  is  precisely  the  law  of  gravitation  •.  and  the  particles  by  which  this 
effect  is  brought  about,  are  called  by  Le  the  gravifick,  or  the  ultra- 
mundane atoms.  V 

This  hypothesis,  as  already  observed,  muft  be  confessed  to  have  done 
what*  no  other  attempt  to  account  for  gravit\  can  boast  of ; that  is,  to 
have  assigned  a re^'Jft  why  that  force  is  invers^v  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  directjj^'as  the  quantity  of  matter,  l^has,  then,  the  precision 
which  belongs  to  truth,  and  which,  though  it  does^^ot  amount  to  a proof 
of  a hypothesis  where  it  is  found,  is  an  abundant  r^son  for  rejecting  one, 
where  it  is  wanting. 

The  vortices  of  Descartes,  and  the  ether  of  Newton,  do  neither  of  them 
give  any  reason  why  gravity  should  be  supposed  to  obey  one  law  more 
than  another ; why  it  should  be  inversely  as  the  squares,  any  more  than 
the  9;bes,  or  any  other  power,  nay,  any  other  function,  of  the  distances. 
Th^extreme  vagueness  of  such  hypotheses  is  an  unsurmountable  objection 
to  them,  and,  even  Mere  they  true,  it  renders  them  of  no  use  whatsoever. 
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Concerning  a cause  so  imperfectly  understood,  we  can  never  reason  at  all ; 
and  we  derive,  therefore,  no  advantage  from  knowing  it  to  be  true.  The 
knowledge  of  the  fact  without  the  cause  is  just  as  valuable. 

The  above  is  the  outline  of  Le  Sage’s  theory  ^^T^J^IPllJiiinto  all  its 
detail,  and  all  the  varietT^SWWSppfeations,  is  a rasloor  which  we  are  not 
prepared,^  and  one  quite  foreign  from  our  purpose.  It  is  enough  if  we  can, 
in  an”>r  awaken  a curiosity  which  the  works  of  the  author  are  aftei*- 


)ns  to  this  theory  have  been  stated  in  the  letters  that  Le 
Sage  received  from  his  correspondents.  Boscovich,  who  had  a system  con- 
cerning .i^e  different  forces  which  are  the  cause  of  motion,  the  very  opposite 
of  wha^j^s  now  been  laid  down,  one  in  which  all  contact  and  immediate 
impulvy  are  denied,  could  not  possibly  admit  the  theory  ofgravifick  atoms, 
andi^  stated  an  objection  to  it,  which  appears  to  us  of  considerable  weight. 
The"  action  of  these  atoms  supposes  a vast  superfluity  of  matter,  and  an  in- 
finity of  corpuscles,  created,  each,  to  give,  at  most,  only  a single  blow,  and 
many  of  them  never  to  have  any  effect  whatsoever.  An  immense  multitude 
of  atoms,  thus  destined  to  pursue  their  never  ending  journey  through  the 
infinity  of  space,  without  changing  their  direction,  or  returning  to  the  place 
from  which  they  came,  is  a supposition  very  little  countenanced  by  the  usual 
economy  of  nature.  Whence  is  the  supply  of  these  innumerable  torrents  ? 
Must  it  not  involve  a perpetual  exertion  of  creative  power,  infinite  both  in 
extent  and  in  duration  ? The  means  here  employed  seem  greater  than  the 
end,  great  as  it  is,  can  justify  ; and  Le  Sage  must  be  allowed,  if  his  system 
is  rejected,  to  have  had  the  merit  of  imagining  a species  of  machinery  more 
powerful  and  extensive  than  even  the  preservation  of  th^  universe  can  be 
supposed  to  require.  y 

^Another  objection  which,  we  understand  from  Ihei^thor  himself,  had 
\ibeen  made  to  his  hypothesis  is,  that,  were  it  true, embody  enclosed  on  all 
ought  to  gravitate  less  to  the  earth,  than  if  j«  were  in  the  open  air. 
The  roof  or  vault  over  head-  would  of  course  diminish  the  action  of  the 
gravifick  atoms  that  had  to  pass  through  it,  and^ould  make  the  body  fall 
to  the  ground  with  less  velocity  than  it  wou>a  have  done  in  the  open  air. 
To  this  it  was  easy  to  reply,  that  the  effect  re  stated  is  real  on  every  sup- 
position ; but  is  so  small,  that  it  cannotj<fe  measured  in  our  experinf3hts. 
The  gravitation  of  a heavy'^^lfc^,  in  a^iroom,  to  the  roof  above  it,  must, 
on  the  common  hypothesis  of  a^rac^n,  diminish  its  weight  just  as  much 
as  it  would  be  diminished  by  the  ^^of ’s  obstructing  some  of  the  gravifick 
atoms-  In  both  cases,  the  effejrt  would  be  p‘t¥bisely  the  same,  but  too 
small  to  make  any  sensible  din^ution  of  the  gravitation  toward  the  gi-eat 
mass  of  the  earth.  y 

The  obstruction  which  tl^  gravifick  atoms  would  give  to  the  motion  of 
bodies,  by  producing  a kirfid  of  resisting  medium,  was  also  objected  to  the 
doctrine  of  Le  Sage.  Tl;^  might,  no  doubt,  be  angered,  by  alleging  that 
the  same  effect  may  as  y*ll  be  ascribed  to  light,  in  this  respect,  is 

in  circumstances  very  .j^ilar  to  the  gravifick  atoms.^|ndeed.  the  analogy 
between  those  atoms^nd  the  particles  of  light  as  emitted  from  bodies,  af- 
fords the  means  or  refuting  the  greater  part  of  the  objections  alleged 
against  the  existence  of  the  former.  This,  however,  supposes  that  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  interpreted  in  the  Newtonian  manner,  or  by  an 
emanation  from  luminous  bodies.  If  light  is  considered  as  an  elastick 
fluid,  the  vibrations  of  which  communicate  to  the  eye  the  impressions 
which  give  rise  to  vision,  the  analogy  referred  to  has  noplace.'  ^cord- 
iqgly  Euler,  in  his  letters  to  Le  Sage,  observes,  that  this  analogy^d  no 
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weight  with  him,  as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  emanation  of  light.  He  in- 
clines to  account  for  gravity  from  the  pressure  of  a subtle  matter  composing 
a vortex.  He  is  not  very  explicit,  however,  and  has  left  us  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  subject.  His  letters  are,  nevertheless,  very 

interesting,  particilian^'uiat  dated  frost  April  1763. 

It  is  a good  remark  of  Le  Sage,  speaking  of  the  analogy  between  light 
and  the  gravifick  atoms,  that  if  all  bodies  were  transparent,  so  was 

never  stopped  in  its  course,  it  [light]  would  not  be  perceived  byr^PM^te^^ 
prehended  to  exist,  any  more  than  the  corpuscles  to  which  he  ascribes  tnT^ 
cause  of  gravity.  We  are,  in  truth,  indebted  to  darkness,  or  ty;  absence 
of  light,  for  our  idea  of  the  latter,  as  a separate  and  independent  j ibstance. 
Without  the  information  thus  afforded,  we  might  be  induced,  by^Ksoning, 
to  believe  that  there  was  something  necessary  to  vision,  beside  tne^^e  and 
the  object ; but  we  should  have  no  proof  of  its  existence  from  imraktdiate 
perception,  any  more  than  we  now  have  of  the  cause  of  gravitation.  ' 

Le  Sage  certainly  did  not  borrow  his  notions  concerning  the  cause  of  gi^-  » 
vity  from  any  one  ; but  he  was  not  the  first  to  whom  such  notions  had  oc- 
curred. Fatio  de  Duillier  had,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  the  doctrine 
of  gravifick  acorns ; at  least,  he  had  conceived  a mechanical  explanation 
of  gravitation,  which  agreed  in  several  particulars  with  that  which  has  been 
described  above. 

The  name  of  Fatio  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  contro- 
versy between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  a mathematician  of  consider- 
able eminence,  though,  noted  for  a strange  departure  from  the  character 
of  a philosopher,  by  joining  himself  to  a set  of  fanaticks,  who  carried  their 
extravagance  Stifar  as  seriously  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
Fatio,  however,  Napver  published  any  thing  on  the  cause  of  gravitation; 
and  his  treatise  oifc  remains  still  in  manuscript.  M.  Le  Sage  was 
informed  of  this  in  thWear  1749,  by  professor  Cramer,  not  till  after  his  essa^^^ 
Sur  les  Forces  A/o7'^r^[n  which  he  treated  of  this  subject,  was  comnuf^^ 
cated  to  the  Academy  Sciences  at  Paris.  Le  Sage  left  nothing  undone 
to  rescue  the  work  of  rCuo  from  oblivion,  taking  much  interest  in  the, 
fate  of  a theory  founded  o^the  same  principles  as  his  own,  and  invented  ^ 
by  a man  of  acknowledged  a&Hf\ty.  Fatio  died  in  England,  in  the  year  1753^".^ 
in  iVorcestershire.  at  the  age  ^ ninety.  His  manuscripts  had  fallen  into* 
the  hands  of  his  neighbours,  anlv.pf  the  DjK'.jle  with  whom  he  lodged. 
Some  friends  of  Le  Sage’s,  in  Lof^9n,^^ad  the  good  fortune  to  procure 
them  for  him  He  soon  after  deposit^ihem  in  the  library  at  Geneva,  where 
•they  sti'l  remain.  \ 

It  IS  worth  observing,  tlrat  this  theory  ,,*f  Fatio  must  have  been  known 
to  Newton,  tvith  whom  he  lived  in  friendsH;^’jP,  not  merely  from  a resem- 
blance in  their  philosophick,  but  also,  as  ha^'reen  alleged,  from  an  agree- 
ment in  their  religious  sentiments.  Yet  it  is  n^fvhere  hinted  at  by  Newton, 
even  when  he  is  engaged  in  inquiries  on  tnis  A T subject.  It  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  apprp^e  of  the  system  of  his  IrVyid,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  s^'e  clear  views  of  the  matter  w^\  Le  Sage,  nor  to  have 
had  the  same  ingenuity  in  removing  the  objectionsN^his  theory. 

A prejudice  of  a very  unphilosophick  nature  has^tely  prevailed  in  this 
country,  against  attempts  ol  the  kind  made  in  the  writings  of  Le  Sage.  It 
has  been  represented  as  impious,  and  savouring  of  irreligion,  to’  offer  any 
physical  or  mechanical  explanation  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

This,  we  must  observe,  is  quite  a new  doctrine.  Newton,  who  was  a 
man  of  true  and  sincere  piety,  thought  that  he  was  doing  nothing  more  in- 
con^lent  with  his  duty,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  explain  the  actio^ 
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of  gravity  by  that  of  an  etherial  fluid,  than  when  he  emonstrated  that  the 
planets  revolve  in  elipses,  and  describe  round  their  common  focus  areas  that 
are  proportional  to  the  time.  Dr.  Clarke  was  ofth^aimyjyjjpn,  and  has 
admitted,  that  a mecluAifiiJaiiijiliiiation  of  gralfl^flWH^^f  great  im- 
portance in  philosophy.  Such  an  attempt  is  undoubtedly  attended  with 
difficidc'  r^and  perhaps  we  are  destined  to  remain  for. ever  ignorant  of  the 
produces  the  phenomena  of  attraction.  There  can,  however. 
"irtTno  int propriety  in  endeavouring,  while  there  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of 
causes  tlM  produce  motion,  to  try  to  reduce  them  to  one.  If  this  is  main- 
tained t^be  impious,  it  must  be  on  the  same  principle  that  Anaxagoras  was 
charge]  Y^th  irreligion,  for  affirming  that  the  planets  are  bodies  like  the 
earth.  same  mistaken  zeal  has,  in  every  age,  opposed  the  same  obstacles 
to  thj^vancement  of  true  philosophy. 

had  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  particular  drift  of  Le  Sage  in  the 
^act  on  the  gravifick  atoms,  which  he  calls  Lucrece  Aeutonien.  He  endea- 
vours to  show,  that  Epicurus,  with  a little  attention  to  geometry,  and  the 
possession  of  no  more  physical  knowledge  than  was  to  be  found  among 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  might  have  been  led,  by  the  atomical  system, 
to  the  discovery  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions. 
The  tract  is  very  ingenious  and  interesting. 

The  subject  of  Teleology,  or  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  was  one  which 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  Le  Sage,  at  intervals,  during  his  whole  life.  Of 
his  speculations  on  this  subject,  we  are  presented  with  a few  fragments, 
that  are  in  no  small  degree  curious  and  interesting.  The  publication  is 
by  M.  Reverdil,  who  had  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  and  to 
whom  Le  Sage,  in  his  will,  left  the  charge  of  this  many  ,2ript.  About  the 
year  1740,  Le  Sage  formed  the  plan  of  a Theory  of  th'^^nda  of  Nature  and 
of  Art  Wolf,  who  at  that  time  taught  the  philosor^  of  Leibnitz  in  Ger- 
*S^y  with  great  reputation,  in  his  treatise  on  lojlck,  recommended  the 
TuSbry  of  Ends  to  be  treated  under  the  name  of '^leology  ; and  this  term 
was  adopted  by  Le  Sage.  M.  Reverdil  informs  that  Le  Sage  was  con- 
firmed in  his  design,  by  finding  that  some  mer^  great  celebrity  had,  about 
ithat  time,  conspired  to  combat  the  doctrine  r ^nal  causes  ; some  of  them 
‘on  a principle  of  universal  scepticism ; otHi^rs  to  give  weight  to  the  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God  der^Kgd  from  sources  ; and  many,  struck,  no 

doubt,  with  the  Aveak  and  cmN^h  a^^ments  that  had  been  often  main- 
tained on  this  subject  Le  Sage  Avi^red  to  oppose  all  these,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  latter,  by  shoAving  that  theory  of  f^  causes  was  not  necessa- 
rily of  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  nature  just  alluded  to. 

The  greater  part  of  the  AVorks.^a3's  he,  that  liaA'e  made  their  appe.arance  on 
this  subject,  contain  principles  sy  vague  and  unsupported,  observations  so  puerile 
and  detached,  and  reflections  sc/commonplace  and  declamatorj',  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  produced  an  effe<y  tlie  direct  opposite  of  tliat  Avhich  was  intended.  A 
theory  of  ends,  or  final  ca/ses,  might  be  given,  exempt  from  these  great  defects ; 
embracing  the  objects  botli  ^ nature  and  art;  fumishin^fcst,  rules  of  sATitliesis  ■ 
for  the  composition  of  a ’^rk,  when  tlie  ends  and  means 'W^e  both  given;  and, 
next,  rules,  of  analysis  fc^piscovering  tlie  intention  of  an  artis^  from  the  examina- 
tion of  his  Avorks. 

M.  Reverdil  has  gi^en  us  only  a feAv  fragments  from  the  treatise  Avhich 
had  been  draAvn  up  conformably  to  this  plan.  Those  that  folloAv  Avill  shoAV 
in  Avhat  manner  Le  Sage  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  faults  Avhich  he  has 
reprobated  in  others. 

A Avise  cause  must  haA'e  respect  to  the  smallest  degrees  of  good  ; because,  if  they 
are  not  infinitely  small,  the  amount  of  the  whole  ma_v  be  of  importance ; so  ^at,  ii‘ 
they  were  neglected,  a considerable  quantitj’  of  evil  might  arise.  ^ 
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There  is  nothing  incongruous,  therefore,  in  supposing  the  Divine  Wisdom  exercl- 
seel  in  determining  the  curvuture  of  the  wing  of  ;i  scarab?eus,  or  in  planning  the  cells 
of  a bee-hive.  It  may  be  true,  that  it  imports  little  to  the  universe,  whether  a sca- 
rabxus  fly  w>»’  ease,  or  a bee  employ  its  wax  with  the  greatest  pos- 

sible  frugality.  It  imports' much,  howev«3,  ittv«\lru>ujr...t^-.eus  or  the  bee,  and,  on 
that  account,  is  an  object  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Creator.  If  pre- 
cision in  the  structure  of  the  wings  or  cells  of  these  insects  is  useful  foiMB^irpose, 
however  small  that  utility,  nndtiplied  by  the  number  of  all  the  scar^^ 
the  bees  which  have  been,  which  are,  and  which  are  to  be,  may  become  ol 
able  amount. 

When  the  execution  of  any  purpose  gives  rise  to  inconvenience  whlci-  admits  of 
remedy,  of  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied,  that  is  the  best  which  risejmutof  the 
evil  itself;  because  it  is  always  at  liand  when  wanted,  and  is  sure  to  ^v.^css  the 
necessary  strength.  Such  remedies  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ffll^^rts.  It 
was  thus  that  a hint  of  Monsieur  tlie  prince  of  Conti,  furnished  Reaumur^'th  the 
means  of  admitting  the  necessary  cpiantity  of  air  into  his  furnaces  for  lia^^hing 
cl'.ickens,  by  making  the  heat  of  the  furnace  open  the  door  of  a register.  The  girdl- 
ron  pendulum  of  GiaJiam  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

In  nature,  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  is  a most  rem.arka- 
ble  instance  of  an  inconvenience  corrected  by  its  own  operation. 

When  all  tlic  accidents  wliich  happen  to  a work  derange  it ; and  when  all  those 
that  can  happen  to  it  have  a tendency  to  do  the  same,  that  work  is  the  best  possible. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  it  cither  cannot  be  improved,  or  that  the  improvement  of  it  is 
highly  improbable. 

When  all  the  good  of  a system  c.an  easily  be  traced  to  general  principles,  and  when 
all  the  evils  appear  to  be  exceptions  closely  connected  with  some  good,  the  excess 
being  evidently,  though  perhaps  but  in  a small  degree,  on  the  side  of  good,  the 
contriver  must  be  regarded  as  beneficent. 

Hj'pothetical  reasonings,  wliether  concerning  final  or  efficient  causes,  ai-e  suscep- 
tible of  the  highes\  degree  of  cA  idcnce  when  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  ; when  the 
given  h}"pothesis  e:^ains  many  phenomena,  and  contradicts  none ; and  when  every 
other  hj’pothesis  is  iiv^nsistent  with  some  of  the  phenomena. 

As  it  is  very  rare  tlv^one  is  able  to  reckon  up  all  the  hyphotheses  imaginable,  in„ 
order  to  show  that  only  oi?;  of  them  can  be  received.  The  best  philosophers,  aiuL^^^ 
most  scrupulous,  have  c^*^ented  themselves  with  less,  and  have  thought  i^  suf- 
ficient if  the  hypothesis  wlilhh  they^  adopt  explains  many  phenomena  with  precision. 
The  more  numerous  the  ph^^mena,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  precision,  with 
the  more  confidence  do  they  txS.''lude,  that  no  other  supposition  will  account  for  tlie 
appearances.  It  is  on  such  a u>^p_dation  as  tliis,  that  the  theory  of  gravitation  if 
esti^lished. 

On  the  whole,  we  conceive  fVj  this  W^iise  on  Teleology  is  written 
oft  more  philosophical  principles  those  that  have  appeared. 

And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  ha^pt  been  given  to  the  publick  entire, 
or  with  such  alteration«.is  the  chaii^-s  in  the  state  of  science  might 
seem  to  require.  The  date  of  the  MS^^is  1756,  and,  since  that  time, 
the  discoveries  in  philosophy  must  have,  ly  douljt,  added  considerably  to 
the  examples  that  might  be  brought  to  ilu)stiate  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes  ; a doctrine  which  we  cannot  help  tfyiking  might  be  so  treated, 
as  to  “form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  into,  esting  branches  of  human 
, knowledge.  Indeed-,(^>e  should  be  glad  to  thiiV^  that  more  of  the  works 
of  our  learned  an^'-iigenious  author  were  destiWd  to  see  the  li.ght.  M. 
Prevost,  who,  iiv  the  biographical  sketch  befor^^’s,  has  so  judiciously 
Consulted  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  and  the  info\jiation  of  the  publick, 
has  it  still  in  his  power  to  render  an  important  service  to  both.' 
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Memoirs  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture.  Containing  Commu- 
nications OTi  various  sxibjects  in  Husbandry  and  Kurj^^^^lfilH^KMHtich  is  added, 
a Statistical  Account  flPHWMWWiPVermanent  Bruige.  »vo.  pp.  331.  Phila- 
delphia,  1808. 


hich  the  science  of  agriculture  is  susceptible  of  affording.  In- 
lion  of  science  and  practice  is  desirable  in  any  pursuit,  and  ought 
;d  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  \ character  that 
lem,  in  any  eminent  degree,  is  alone  worthy  of  the  dignified 
title  y^^hilosopher. 

/J^icultural  occupations  are  of  unquestionable  importance  ^o  society, 
and  immediately  involve  the  general  interest  the  support-  and  happiness  of 
a great  portion  of  labouring  men.  This  science,  in  a high  degree,  requires 
the  aid  of  rich,  intelligent  men,  whose  affluence  and  talents  give  them  the 
power,  and  whose  taste  and  judgment  impel  them  to  the  pursuit.  Such 
men,  when  they  devote  their  talents  to  the  subject,  merit  the  highest  praise, 
and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  observe  they  do  not  always  meet  their  reward 
in  abundant  produce  or  the  gratitude  of  society.  Yet  many  such  are  to 
be  found,  who,  isolated  in  the  community,  and  having  no  opportunity  to 
improve  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  or  to  impress  upon  agricultural  ex- 
perimentalists the  utility  of  their  own  plans,  are  left  to  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  some  unsuccessffll  schemes,  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
valuable  improvements  imitated  by  their  ignorant  neighbours. 

The  dispersed  population  of  the  United  States,  ari^iig  from  extent  of 
fprrii.ory  and  the  generally  favourable  soils  throughor^the  union,  and  the- 
pness  and  facility  with  which  extensive  tracts  r^lar.d  can  be  procured, 
ifliculties  in  the  way  of  great  advancement  i^Vrural  economy,  which 
nothing  but  time  and  a I'apid  increase  of  populatie^an  effectually  surmount. 
From  these  causes  arise,  in  a great  measure,:^e  slovenly,  unproductive, 

■ and  laborious  process  of  husbandry,  so  disp;^^ing  to  an  .Fnglish  visitant, 
and  so  adverse  to  the  comfort,  cleanliness^pimd  happiness  of  the  American 
farmer.  These  are  the  obstacles  to  they^tablishment  of  p;ood  husbri^di’y 
and  manufactures.  In  botli|^|||^esidfjj^um  should  not  only  be,  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  but  iv/iat  is  the  best  ^%dej^  doing  it,  at  the  least  exfiense  of  time 
and  labour ; and  as  in  internal  tr^nck,  transportation  should  ever  add,  iq 
the  least  possible  degree,  to  the  jn-ice  of  any  a1^  le,  so  in  agriculture,  the 
produce  should  be  obtained  at  least  possible  expense  of  physical  labour. 

The  organization  of  plan'^  and  their  peculiar,  specifick  construction, 
constitutes  a pleasant  and  f^inating  study  ; but  when  we  investigate  the 
wonderful  progress  which. jffiey  make  from  the  seed,  through  their'  diver- 
sified varieties  of  growth/to  clecay,  with  a view  ts^gricultural  advantages, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  ip1|Pe,  practical  farmer  know^^s  little  of  the  princi* 
pies  of  vegetation  as  tl^railor  does  of  the  human  systS^.  Agriculturalists 
are  content  with  stu'^i^ig  a few  of  the  functions  of  plants.  The  motion  of 
the  sap  and  of  the  muids,  their  secretion,  irritability,  nutrition,  vegetable 
•transpiration,  germination,  foliation,  fructification,  and  many  more  quali- 
ties are  to  be  studied,  and  the  climate,  soil,  situation,  treatment,  food, 
See.  peculiar  to  each,  carefully  ascertained,  that  the  process  of  vegetation 
may  proceed  in  the  best  possible  maiiner.  This  knowledge  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  common  farmers,  nor  can  they  even  conceive  tJ  " ’ 


may  be  advantageously  connected  with  practical  husbandry,  nothing  can  so 


2nd  the  ingenious  speculations  of  theoretical  agriculturalists  with 
IS  observations  of  practical  farmers,  promises  the  highest  ad- 


many  of  the  terms.  In  order,  therefore,  that  tlie  science 
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essentially  contribute,  as  the  establishment  of  private  or  publick  societies 
under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  government.  Such  companies  will 
possess  an  and  exercise  a kinjd  of  agricultural  jurisdic- 

tion over  the  country,  which  could  n^i.^fi®V‘'uy '“afiy  number  of  discon- 
nected individuals,  however  laudable  might  be  their  inquiries,  or  however 
successful  their  exertions. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  was 
1785,  and  after  a few  years  of  active  exertions,  it  languished  andv  ’emained 
inactive,  until  in  1804  it  revived,  and  now  promises  a series  vif  useful 
labours  In  1806,  the  second  list  of  prize  questions  was  given  to  th4®iublick 
the  first  having  been  published  in  1791,  and  the  earliest  letter  o 
this  volume  is  dated  June,  1805- 

A preface,  table  of  contents,  the  laws  of  the  institution,  list  of  meilV^Rrs, 
outlines  of  a plan  for  establishing  a state  society  of  agriculture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a list  of  premiums,  and  a curious  lecture,  by  Dr.  Rush,  on  studying 
the  diseases  of  animals,  form  the  introduction.  The  petition  for  establish- 
ing the  society  was  rejected  by  the  legislature  ; but,  upon  what  grounds, 
we  are  unable  to  discover. 

The  writer  of  the  preface  has  taken  a very  fair  and  general  view  of  the 
several  objects  within  the  plan  of  the  society,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that 
“ criticism  is  misapplied  and  out  of  place,  on  such  occasions,”  if  the  ob- 
jects of  the  undertaking  are  steadily  pursued,  and  the  contemplated  advan- 
tages of  the  work  realized.  Accurate  and  intelligible  descriptions,  lucid 
and  faithful  statements  of  experiments,  and  simple,  technical  language 
are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  w'e  are  happy  to 
notice,  that  this  v^ime  contains  so  large  a share  of  these  indispensable  re- 
quisites, however  d&cient  in  style,  and  literary  excellence,  it  may  other- 
wise appear. 

Breeding  of  sheep  h^^lately  occupied  the  attention  of  many  prac^^f^■ 
farmers,  particularly  sinc\vjthe  unfortunate  interruption  of  our  commerce 
with  Europe  ; but  more  es^^'.ially  since  the  patriotick  example  already  given 
to  the  publick  by  Col.  Humplveys.  The  Merino  sheep,  brought  from  Spain 
by  that  gentleman,  have  excit^^  spirit  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  which 
promises  great  profits  to  the  ownE^  and  affords  flattering  prospects  to  the 
publick*  In  crossing  the  breed  or^nimal|;«<<C''accurate  attention  is  requi- 
site to  the  character,  properties,  and^^ap^Crof  the  one  whose  qualities  are 
designed  to  be  preserved,  as  otherwise  beneficial  result  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  few  individuals  of%le  new  kind  w^l  degenerate.  We  should,  there- 
fore, introduce  the  males  of  the  finest  specif  to  the  females  whose  breed  we 
intend  to  improve,  because  the  offspring,  tn'^igh  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both  parents,  yet  resembles  most  the  chai^  ter  of  the  male,  especially 
In  live  stock.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  any  diii‘'uisition  upon  the  subject, 
but  only  to  express  a^'-egret,  that  the  work  l^fore  us  contains  so  little 
upon  this  very  intei-er^hg  department  of  rural  economy.  One  letter,  con- 
taining a few  desulp.'jr  remarks  upon  the  expedie^y  of  introducing  the 
breeding  of  sheep  into  Pennsylvania,  on  a more  ex\>sive  scale  than  hi- 
therto practised,  and  another  letter  upon  the  diseases  m that  animal,  con- 
stitutes all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  first  volume. 

As  it  will  not  be  possible  for  'us  to  notice  particularly  all  the  several 
papers  contained  in  this  work,  we  shall  select  only  such  as,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated,  and  their  obvious  utility,  merit  attention.  We 
notice  y letter  to  the  society  from  Mr.  Algernon  Roberts,  upon  the  ex- 
pense^and  profits  of  a dairy,  which  fc  the  only  good  instance,  in  the  whole 
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work,  where  the  result  of  several  years  practice  is  stated  with  accuracy  and 
clearness.  This  method  of  describing  experiments  particularly,  will  con- 
tribute more  than  any  other,  to  the  diffusion  of  .^afiiniiBriiMHftion. 

Agreeably  to  the  requSWPflSPII^R^  1 lay  before  tliem  an  account  of  the  but- 
ter I sold  from  a dairy  of  twenty  cows,  during  eight  j'ears,  viz.  from  1st  of  January, 
1796, December,  1803.  The  weight  amounted  to  27’,835  pounds,  being  an 
of  3479  pounds,  or  173  pounds  to  each  cow  per  year. 

Cas^  received  for  butter  sold  from  twenty  cows  in  eighth  onys  io 

.'f  years,  ^ ® 

Cop  mmed  in  family  the  milk  of  three  ditto,  . . - - 1506 

SqAting  pigs  estimated  at,  - - - - • - • 330 

I'f^.V’t.  of  pork  at  g6  per  cwt.  sustained  by  dairy,  ...  816 


Ivee  at  g4  each. 


640 


11558  19 
7748 


8)3810  19 


Twenty  cows  at  g 30  each  is  g 600  at  six  per  cent,  - 
Grain  for  winter  food,  ....... 

Hay,  straw,  &c.  - - - 

A man  and  woman’s  wages,  ...... 

76  times  expenses  going  to  market,  at  25  cents  per  time. 
Summer  keeping  of  a bull,  ...... 


.\nnual  expense  multiplied  by 


476 
S 36 
300 
300 
300 
19  50 
13 

968  50 
8 


7748 

^In  the  above  estimate,  I suppose  all  the  sustenance  of  tl^  pigs  to  proceed  from 
lairy,  as  any  other  food  their  dams  had,  is  supposed^ot  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  p%s  used  by  the  family,  and  of  those  sold  alive  ; it  is^dfkewise  supposed  that  one 
half  the  food  of  the  other  .swine,  consisted  of  the  of  the  dairy.  The  calves 
were  sold  on  the  spot.  The  item  of  the  family  mili^ns  founded  on  a supposition, 
tliat  it  would  take  three  cows  to  give  milk  to  a farii^  of  ten  persons,  a considerable 
proportion  of  whicli  are  children.  It  is  also  to  remarked,  that  in  the  autumn 
months  of  part  of  the  3'ears  included  in  the  c^iCulation,  there  were  some  pe  .Jons 
added  to  the  family,  in  conse. J^yice  of  the  J^demlck  fever,  prevalent  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  who  causecfT^iminu|jm  in  the  quantity  of  butter  sold.  It  i.s 
difficult  to  estimate  the  expenses,  '.ffle  interest  is  founded  upon  a supposition  that 
each  cow  costs  30  dollars  ; and  the  win^ff  keep  is  set  down  as  equal  to  her  full  value. 
The  dairy  is  supposed  to  be  managecy^  a man  and  vCt^an,  who  are  thought  fully 
equal  to  the  task,  and  their  wages  y stated,  a full  reward.  The  marketing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  man,  wh^s  allowed  eight  cents  each  time,  for  expenses, 
exclusive  of  horse  standing  at  tlj^city  stable,  ferriage  and  turnpike  toll.  Nothing 
is  allowed  for  the  bull,  excep'^iis  summer  pasture,  as  it  must  be  very  bad  manage- 
ment if  he  does  not  sell  in  th'^autumn,  for  more  than  he  cost  in  the  sprir\g.  His 
manure  also  is  to  be  taken  'v^o  consideration.  The  alla^^nce  for  replacing  dairy 
cattle  is  thought  to  be  triffi^,  as  they  are  most  frequently^H^  with  proper  manage.- 
ment,  when  turned  off  foi-^^zing,  for  more  than  their  priin^L  cost.  Their  manure 
is  supposed  equivalent  t^(nieir  summer  pasture.  ” 

The  neat  profit  then  "Ir  g 3810  19  for  eight  years  ; this  sum  divided  by  8 gives 
g 476  27;  which  being  again  divided  by  20  (the  number  of  cows)  will  give 
the  average  per  head,  viz.  twenty  three  dollars  and  eighty  one  cents. 

Mr.  Richard  Peters,  the  president  of  the  society,  has  certainly  contributed 
his  share  to  the  formation  of  this  volume,  and  his  several  letters  on  the 
different  subjects  to  which  he  has  turned  his  attention  discover  an  anxious 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge.  His  letters  “ D:^each 
trees,”  “ Depai-ture  of  pine  timber,”  &c.  “ On  the  injurious  efftSis  of 
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clover  to  orchards,”  “ On  diseases  of  Cattle,”  “ On  gypsum,”  “ On  the 
thickness,  cement,  and  materials  of  walls  of  farm  and  other  buildings,” 
“On  orch*> WJ ;4k^^/^rse  flour.”  8cc.  “ On  jierbage  and  shrubs  spon- 
taneously produced', ’^&c.'  “ On  trenfl-i’^TSMP^^Aluig','  On  hemlock  for  live 
fences,”  “ On  changes  of  timber  and  plants  ;”  and  his  “ Observations  on 
a stercorary,”  merit  the  attention  of  every  rural  economist. 

The  practice  of  farming  has  long  been,  and  we  fear  will  lonO^ml 
standing  mark  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  useful  arts  in  the  Uni'ed  States."' 
Foreigners,  who  in  other  respects,  notwithstanding  their  superfiltal  obser- 
vations, may  receive  favourable  notions  of  our  comforts,  taster^nd  im- 
provements, cannot  fail  to  observe  the  state  of  our  fields,  the  a^W.ultural 
productions,  mode  of  farming,  and  the  rural  economy  of  the  sta^ ; and 
if  on  these  subjects  they  could  make  the  just  allowance  on  comparin^'hem 
with  European  advancement,  American  farming  would  not  be  degraded 
the  comparison. 

Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  study  of  agriculture  as  a 
science,  an  ordinary,  intelligent  farmer  will  principally  attend  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  observe  carefully  how  he  may  best  im- 
prove it  by  the  application  of  manure.  In  few  cases  will  he  be  deceived  in 
ploughing,  if  he  turns  up  the  soil  only  so  deep  as  to  admit  the  seed  to  a 
suitable  depth,  and  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  I’oots  to  spread.  As  vege- 
tation receives  its  impulse  from  the  black  mould,  which  every  where  covers 
the  earth  with  varying  thickness,  and  which  was  formed  and  is  continually 
increased  by  the  successive  decay  of  vegetables,  and  as  this  vegetating  power 
is  weakened  and  exhausted  by  successive  crops,  it  must  be  again  replenish- 
ed by  art.  ManuWs,  whether  consisting  of  calcareous  earth,  or  of  vegeta- 
ble compost  manur^'.are  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  by^-iughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  8cc.  constitute  the  ch^ 
objects  of  employmenr^ir  the  agriculturalist. 

On  the  subject  of  manL  a'es,  there  are  two  letters,  one  communicated  by 
J.  Mease,  on  the  utility  o^^  species  of  marie,  found  in  Burlington  county. 
This  substance  answers  verj^well  alone  ; but  two  loads  of  it  mixed  with^  , 
one  of  barn  manure,  is  the  b^.  mode  of  using  it.  Mr.  Peters  has  also  j' 
givfe  a valuable  paper  on  the  \ ^ployment  Md  nature  of  gypsum,  as  a 
manure.  His  observations  are  the^.sulto^f<^hy  years’ practice,  and  me- 
rit confidence.  The  qualities  of  thi^ar)^ie  have  been  hitherto  but  little 
understood,  and  it  will  require  muc^*study  to  discover  the  manner  in 
w'hich  it  operates.  Chyfe'stry  is  of  gnVt  importance  to  this  branch  of 
husbandry,  and  although  few  farmers  areVcquainted  with  the  subject,  yet 
they  have  a right  to  expect  something  like  aL^cientifick  investigation,  from 
such  a society  as  the  authors  of  the  present  p^lication.  The  combination 
of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  dungVom  stables,  and  the  vege- 
table manure  in  farin^rds,  forms  a good  conVost,  that  can  be  procured 
■at  little  expense,  applicable  to  the  great^  varieties  of  soil.  Gyp- 

sum aids  the  puti|^ction  of  the  vegetable  substa^j;s  in  manures,  and  in 
the  decomposition  produces  hydrogen,  carbonick  aSti,  oxygen,  and  other 
gasses,  of  which  plants  are  formed  ; and  the  warmth  produced  while  the 
process  is  going  on  is  one  of  the  specifick  properties  of  manure,  and  which 
when  mixed  with  the  soil,  facilitates  the  absorption  of  nutriment  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  Hence,  that  compound,  which  contains  the  most  of  the 
qualities  and  powers  necessary  in  the  vegetating  process,  should  be  pro- 
cured^ The  improvements  which  have  been  so  lately  made  in  agriculture, 
amo\^‘  English  farmers,  are  in  a great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  study 
ef  chymistry,  as  connected  with  agriculture. 
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Hydrogen  is  seen  to  escape  from  compost  heaps  during  the  decomposi- 
tion, in  form  of  a vapour ; the  carbon  di>;covers  itself  in  the  manure,  after 
an  extensive  putrefaction^n^j^Ji^black  mould, 

■wherever  found,  more  mstinctiy^iow^er,  in  those  soils  where  composts, 
containi^g;^ge  quantities  of  this  substance,  have  been  employed.  The 
liquo^^V  xjr  drains  from  dunghills,  unless  mixed  with  some  accidental, 
is  nothing  but  water  strongly  impregnated  with  car- 
Tjon,  and  a;ler  standing  a considerable  time,  the  carbon  will  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  Ahe  water.  Carbonic  k acid  gas  is  often  seen  to  escape  in  great 
quantities'  from  soils  where  manure  has  been  used,  in  which  there  was  a 
large  pr  5^-tion  of  carbon.  These  being  the  principal  agents  in  accelera- 
ting ve'JjJ^tion,  the  attention  of  agriculturalists  should  be  directed  to  provide 
them  jjrom  calcareous  earths  or  compost  manure,  so  as  to  apply  them  in 
thft  cheapest  manner  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

^ The  best  means  of  preserving  manure,  is  supposed  to  be  a stercorary 
or  compost  pit,  which  is  better  calculated  to  permit  the  fermentation  to  g® 
on,  than  any  mode  hitherto  proposed.  Air.  Peters  has  given  a very  good 
description  of  one,  which  we  shall  insert. 


^ A stercorar}"  should  be  at  some  distance  from  the  stables.  It  is  best  for  its  bed 
to  rise  about  two  feet  in  the  centre,  like  the  back  of  a tortoise,  with  channels  round 
it,  to  conduct  the  sap  into  a small  well,  or  reservoir,  which  may  be  pumped,  or 
f laded  out ; and  the  drainings  returned  on  the*  heap.  Those  who  choose  it  may  have 
the  bottom  paved,  and  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  three  feet  high ; on  which  the 
sills  of  the  frame  for  the  roof  may  lie.  It  should  be  covered  by  a roof  of  wood, 
or  thatch,  on  posts  ; open  at  the  sides  for  air,  and  railed,  or  stripped  round,  high 
enough  to  prevent  access  by  cattle ; whose  ti’eading  or  poaching  the  heap,  impedes 
its  regular’  fermentation.  Spouts,  or  troughs,  at  the  eves  of  th^  roof,  m.ay  be  fur- 
nished with  small  cross  troughs,  to  lead  in  rain  water  occasio’^^ly  ; though  it  is  sel- 
T^Jom  required ; as  its  own  juices  are  generally  sufficieht,  supply  of  the  ne- 

■ moisture  to  the  dung.  Under  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  Jeer  the  heap,  there  may 

be  a'j^eon  house ; and  roosts  for  poultry,  whose  dung  wj»ld  increase,  and  melio. 
rate  the  whole  mass.  The  scjuarc  of  the  frame  shoul  jrbe  about  eight  feet  from 
the  bed,  tliat  carts,  &c.  maybe  admitted  to  enter,  convenience.  Those  who 

experience  its  utility  and  value  will  never  regret  thr^xpense.  A parallelogram  is 
the  best  ground  plat.  ..  X 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a in  page  153,  in  preferer  Je 

to  another,  more  particulai^Snj^jjich  cap^^  be  clearly  understood  without 
the  plate. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  hush^dry  has  assumed  an  important  cha- 
racter in  England.  Among  thej^ost  strikin-y®effects  agriculture  has 
produced,  is  the  method  of  prese.ynng,  by  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  powers 
and  richness  of  tillage  lands,  arjf  the  consequent  disuse  of  the  deteriorating 
system  of  fallows.  This  is  thy“  most  prominent  feature  in  good  farming,” 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  thaythe  present  volume  contains  nothing  upon 
this  subject. 

Wheat,  however,  has  revived  more  attention.  Tjfl^mut,  blight,  ‘mil- 
dew. and  a new  disease, ^^ve  all  been  discussed,  and  i»vithstanding  the 
judicious  remarks  and  ^j^able  experiments  here  related,  together  with  the 
various  examinations  made  by  English  and  French  agriculturalists,  the 
origin  of  these  diseases,  particularly  smut,  remains  concealed.  Cautious 
and  prudent  farmers,’  wishing  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a crop,  generally  wash 
the  seed  in  a brine  containing  saline  matter.  There  is  a letter  from 
William  Young,  in  which  he  says  that  well  chosen  seed,  sown  in  a suita- 
ble and  well  prepared  soil,  are  the  only  sure  modes  of  avoiding  smut ; 
while,  in  the  succeeding  letter,  by  Dr.  Mease,  a contrary  opinion  is  i^wn- 
tained,  and  saline  washes  and  steeps  are  the  only  preventives.  Such 
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A substitute 
hem- 


Gontradictory  results  are  little  calculated  to  excite  confidence,  or  to  lead 
common  farmers,  always  unwilling  to  quit  established  habits,  to  adopt  either 
cxpedienty*'*‘***^?^‘Wg\-!»^  ~ , 

The  remarks  upon  live  fences  ar^ ^tt^mely  interesting.* 
for  the  hawthorn  of  England,  is  found  in  our  native  locust,  cec 
lock  ; and  a taste  for  rendering  more  beautiful  the  appearance 
would  be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  fencing, 
hedges  would  supply  a great  proportion  of  the  fuel  used  in  fibm  housesj 
and  leave  the  fences  almost  impervious  to  cattle.  Cold  and  bl®k  parts  of 
a farm  may  be  easily  protected  from  winds,  by  suffering  hedfa  rows  to 
grow  high,  and  by  plashing  and  switching,  the  fence  will  befc^tevented 
from  overshadowing  much  land.  In  some  soils,  hemlock  will  be't  eferred 
to  any  other  tree,  for  it  is  the  most  susceptible  of  being  cut,  w^h,  and 
interlocked,  and  gives  a rich  and  lively  appearance  to  the  fence.  Ce^ar 
often  becomes  brown,  and  in  many  situations  is  pernicious  to  the  fields  eii-  C, 
closed  by  it. 

The  agricultural  papers  in  this  volume,  except  an  appendix  containing 
valuable  extracts  from  foreign  publications,  are  concluded  by  a memoir  on 
slearing  land,  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.  who  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  agriculturalist-  As  there  seems  to  be  a mania  in  the  New 
England  states  for  retiring  to  new'  and  uncultivated  districts,  the  good  policy 
of  which  may  be  Cjuestionable,  Mr..  Taylor’s  observations  deserve  attention. 
The  fertility  of  new  lands,  arises  from  the  great  quantities  of  vegetable 
matter  which  have  been  collecting  and  rotting  for  centuries,  so  that  little 
labour  in  manuring  for  several  years,  is  requisite.  Hence  the  reason  why 
farmers  seek  newesettlements.  Clearing  and  recovering  lands  which  once 
were  cultivated,  b^Avhich  are  again  covered  with  a growth  of  wood  and^- 
brush,  require  greaV'^  exertions,  and  demand  the  process  of  maRuring^,^» 
they  cannot,  by  any\sturai  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  have  recj^red 
from  their  exhausted  ^te. 

We  have  thus  taken  aV’irsory  view  of  the  work  before  us.  The  indi- 
vidual character  of  a volumi^must  be  drawn  from  the  design  and  circum- 
sl^nces  of  the  publisher.  Avingle  author,  having  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  his  subject,  may  expo^ihimself  tocensure  and  criticism,  which 
are  not  commonly  bestowed  onv^.omm^^Cn  like  the  present.  We  have 
omitted  many  articles  which  are  rvo«h^bf  notice,  but  which  the  limits  of 
this  review  will  not  ihcl^^ii,  and  pass^  unnoticed  many  faults,  inseparable 
fi'om  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  agricultural  society  of  Philadelplmx  have  given  to  the  publick  such 
a specimen  of  their  talents  and  pursuits,  tltvt  the  community  will  look  for- 
Avard  with  pleasure  to  the  pui)lication  ot  a sV^iud  volume.  W e hope  they 
Avill  not  forget  that  important  problem  in  rum!  economy,  hitherto  unsatis- 
factorily solved,  W/ic/^is  the  best  plan  and  arrangement  of  a farm  house  and 
farm  yard  ? Eveia^^ing  that  can  contribute 
and  his  stock,  a/5  most  usefully  promote  the 
husbandry,  Avill,  on  many  considerations,  highly 

come  Avithin  the  object  of  their  institution.  Economy,  cleanliness,  and 
good  morals,  are  essential  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  husband- 
man, and  his  prosperity  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  these  domestick 
virtues.  Neat  husbandry  and  a productive  system  of  culture  are  insepara- 
ble ; and  if  the  same  Avork  Avhich  a careless  tanner  expends  upon  a large 
nunj^.r  of  acres,  Avere  bestowed  upon  half  the  quantity  of  land,  the  crop 


he  comfort  of  the  farmer 
echanical  department  of 
?rest  the  publick,  and 


Several  species  of  them  are  common  in  Xcav  England. 
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would  generally  be  the  same,  and  much  labour  would  be  saved.  But  as  pre- 
judices and  idle  habits  remain,  long  after  the  advantageso^^c^nge  are 
demonstrated,  we  must  waj^ia^y^^^nd  hope  of  this 

I society,  and  the  enterpns^onndn^pmate  gentlemen,  will  soon  raise  our 
husbandry^  l^he  rank  it  ought  to  hold  among  the  improvements  of  the 
count^^ 

^^■'^j^l?^^^ical  account  of  the  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge,  is  very  ac- 
ceptable, b(^tause  it  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  American  ingenuity 
and  enterp'  Yse.  This  branch  of  hydraulick  architecture  has  been  usefully 
practised  O Mr.  Palmer,  whose  models  of  wooden  bridges,  in  many  parts 
of  the  ur  jvj,  bear  unequivocal  testimony  of  his  genius.  Whoever  desires 
to  be  ac»ymnted  with  such  works,  will  read  the  paper  Avith  attention.  He 
will  be'^^  to  admire  not  only  the  architect  who  planned,  but  the  indefatiga- 
ble ,^d  persevering  spirit  of  the  proprietors  who  undertook,  unremittingly 
rosecuted,  and  completed  this  beautiful  structure.  We  do  not  recollect  any 
work  of  this  kind,  which  has  required  such  a depth  of  solid  masonry  below 
the  surface  of  the  Avater,  as  Avas  indispensable  in  constructing  the  western 
pier.  The  masonry  is  laid  forty-one  feel  beloAv  the  surface  of  the  tide,  a 
depth  unequalled  in  any  bridge  in  Europe.  There  are  many  useful  obser- 
vations in  the  account,  and  the  history  of  the  Avork  as  it  advanced,  under 
^tbe  most  embarrassing  circumstances,  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
; bridge  is  cov’ered,  and  plastered  with  a very  durable  composition,  which 
» should  be  applied,  in  every  instance,  to  similar  Avorks.  We  shall  close  our 
■ revieAV  with  the  inscription  on  the  eastern  tablet,  because  we  readily  assent 
to  the  justness  of  the  sentiments  therein  expressed. 

THE  BRIDGE 
is,  in  itself, 
the  most  gi-ateful 
Reward 

” expected  from  its 

Institution. 

A Recompense 

Jit  the  most  honourable  to  th  >! 

tF  Avho,  by  liberal  advary 

and  Iqng  privations  ?^^rofit, 
imassistpil^^^iihlirk  j'^runtuvv  aid, 
Encourag^^d^ipported  ; 

And  a M Jmorial, 
the  most  acce^able  to  those,-2S 
Avho,  by  entr^rising,  arduous, 
and  pres^ering  exertions, 

jJhieved, 

This  f^ensively  beneficial 
Improvement. 

The  editors  of  the  Select  Reviq/s  haA-e,  at  the  request  of  a^iynber  ef  the  Agri- 
cultural society,  subjoined  tjH  folloAA'ing  outlines  of  a plan  J^^he  establishment 
of  the  Society.* 

1.  THE  legislaturjjF^o  be  applied  to  for  an  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
society,  Avhich  is  to  consist  of  citizens  of  the  state,  as  generally  dispersed 
througlAout  the  same  as  possible.  In  the  first  instance,  the  society  to  be 

• These  outlines  were  Avritten  seA-eral  years  since,  at  the  request  of  a committee 
of  the  society,  and  furnished  to  them  by  Richai’d  Peters,  Esq.  the  noAV  president, 
Avho  laboured  in  the  legislature  of  that  day  to  effectuate  the  plan.  But  th’e\aost 
imaccountable  and  deplorable  prejudices  then  existing,  defeated  every  endeaA^^. 
During  the  present  session  of  the  legislatiu'e  a charter  has  been  granted  to  the  society. 
1809. 
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compos,ed  of  such  persons  as  may  be  named,  and  these  to  be  vested  with 
authority  to  make  rules  for  admission  of  other  members,  and  by-laws 
for  the  "^e  society,  as  usual  in  similar  cases.  Honorary 

members  to  be  admitted  accordin'^  ^?3'^Ve's  td‘  be  established,  and  these 
may  be  of  any  state  or  country. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  society  shall  be  so  formed,  thaW^^^lsiness 
thereof  may  be  done  by  a few,  who  will  be  responsible  to  th^i"o 
society,  in  such  manner  as  their  by-laws  shall  direct. 

3.  The  governour  of  the  state,  the  speakers  of  the  houses  of^lhe  legisla 
ture,  and  the  chief  justice,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  the  visiter^sT  the  cor- 
poration. The  transactions  of  the  active  members,  i.  e-  those  it^visted  with 
the  monies  and  affairs  of  the  society,  by  whatever  name  or  descrTtdion  they 
may  be  designated,  and  all  by-laws  and  regulations,  to  be  submitt^.to  the 
visiters ; to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  so  conducted  and  establishe^d  as 
not  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  or  interfere  with  or  opposeC, 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  state.  The  visiters  will  also  judge  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  anti  perceive  whether  or  not  they  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  its  institution.  Reports  may  Ipy  them  be  made  annually 
to  the  legislature.  These  will  be  useful,  as  they  will  exhibit,  in  a compre- 
hensive view,  the  state  of  agriculture  throughout  the  commonwealth,  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  legislature  of  being  informed  on  a subject  so  im- 
portant to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  both  as  it  relates  to  political  econo- 
my, and  the  individual  happiness  of  the  people.  The  legislature  will  per- 
ceive from  their  reports,  when,  and  in  what  manner,  they  may  lend  their 
assistari'ce  to  forward  this  primary  object : Whether  by  endowing  professor- 
ships, to  be  annw.ed  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  college  of 
Carlisle,  and  oth^semin/iries  of  learning,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  tli^ 
chymical,  philosopKr'al,  arid  elementary  parts  of  the  theory  of  agriculUp? 

or  by  adding  to  the  iVnds  of  the  society,  increase  their  ability  to  pi’i^^gate 
a knowledge  of  the  street,  and  stimulate,  by  premiums  and  other  incen- 
tives, the  exertions  of  ntr  agricultural  citizens : or  whether,  by  a combina- 
tion of  these  means,  the\^elfare  of  the  state  may  be  more  effectually  pro- 
moted. 

4.  Though  it  will  be  most^^nvenient  tOj-make  tlie  repository  of  the  in- 

formation of  the  society,  and  the'^^ice^’^^race  of  transacting  its  business  at 
Philadelphia,  yet  it  is  intended  tli^itl^  society  shall  be  rendered  active  in 
every  part  of  the  state.^To  effect  thi^there  should  be  county  societies  esta- 
blished, organized  as  each  shall  think  ^’oper.  In  union  with,  or  as  parts 
thereof,  there  may  be  agricultural  meetiV>-s  or  establishments,  at  the  will  of 
those  who  compose  them,  in  one  or  mor^townships  of  a county.  These 
may  correspond  with  the  county  societies,  Shad  the  latter  may  annually  in- 
form the  society  of  the  state  (of  which  the  iV  s societies  may  be  considered 
as  branches)  of  material  trensactionsV^f  their  respective  societies. 

Societies  already^^^med  may  remain  as  tliey  V've.  They  may,  at  their  op- 
tion, correspon^trectly  w'ith  the  state  society,  rough  the  society  of  the 
county  in  which  they  meet,  as  shall  be  found  mosW'pnvenient  and  agreeable 
to  them.  They  will  thus  collect  all  the  information  and  business  relating  to 
the  subject,  and  will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  society  of  the  state  to  see 
where  their  assistance  is  most  necessary,  and  afford  a facility  of  diffusing 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  premiums,  books,  and  other  articles  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society,  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  county  or  other 
softies,  for  many  purposes  ; and  they  can  judge  on  the  spot  of  the  prelen- 
SRus  of  the  claimants.  The  country  schoolmasters  may  he  secretaries  of 
the  county  societies,  and  the  sehoolhouses  Uie  places  of  meeting,  and  the 
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repositories  of  their  transactions,  models,  &c.  The  legislature  may  enjoin 
on  these  schoolmasters,  the  combination  of  the  subject  of  agriculture  with 
the  other  parts  of  education.  This  may  be  easily  effectedJj^nL-oducing 
as  schoolbooks,  those  jj^,|j||yilggyiig^^and  ther^^^**!fli^^^namiliar  to 
their  pupils.  These  will  be  gaining  a knowledge^  of  the  business  they 
are  destiv.f.^JB  follow,  while  they  are  taught  the  elementary  parts  of  their 
ooks  thus  profitable  to  them  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
tituted  for  some  of  those  now  used ; and  they  can  easily  be 
elections  from  the  best  writers  on  husbandry  may  be  made  by 
The  essays  of  our  own  experimentalists  or  theorists,  and  the 
of  the  society  will  also  afford  information ; and,  as  many  of 
o doubt,  be  good  models  of  composition,  they  may  form  a 
selection  for  the  use  of  the  county  schools.  And  thus  the 
youth  ^ our  country  will  effectually,  and  at  a cheap  rate,  be  grounded  in 
*tho>knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  They  will  be  easily  inspired  \^ith 
r a thirst  for  inquiry  and  experiment,  and  either  never  acquire,  or  soon 
banish  attachments  to  bad  systems,  originating  in  the  ignorance  and  bigotry 
of  their  forefathers,  which,  in  all  countries,  have  been  the  bane  of  good  hus- 
bandry. It  will  also  be  the  business  of  the  society  to  recommend  the  col- 
lection of  useful  books  on  agriculture  and  rural  affairs  in  every  county. 
The  citizens  of  the  country  should  be  drawn  into  a spirit  of  inquiry  by  the 
' establishment  of  small,  but  well  chosen  libraries,  on  various  subjects.  This 
would  not  only  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  but  it  would  diffuse 
' knowledge  among  the  people,  and  assist  good  government,  which  is  never 
in  danger  w’hile  a free  people  are  well  informed. 

5.  The  general  meetings  of  this  society,  consisting  of  such  members 
as  may  choose  to  attend,  and  particularly  those  charged  Avith  communica- 

Vtmns  or  information  from  the  county  and  other  societi'^  should  be  held  at 
i^^ll^lphia,  at  a time,  in  the  tvinter  sessions  of  the  ^legislature,  when  citi- 
zens^o  may  be  members  thereof,  or  have  other  Iciness,  can,  witlj  most 
convenience,  attend.  At  these  meetings,  the  genei^business  of  the  society 
can  be  arranged,  its  funds  and  transactions  ey^iined,  and  its  laws  and 
rules  reported,  discussed,  and  rendered  genei^^^^  serviceable  and  agreeable 
to  the  whole.  j 

6.  It  will  be  necessary  t^S^contrihy^n  be  made  by  each  member, 
annually,  for  a fund.  But  this^l^uld^e  small,  that  it  may  not  be  too 
heavy  a tax.  The  funds  will,  no  a^imt,  be  increased  by  donations  from 
individuals  ; and  if  the  state  shoulf^nd  the  insvi^tion  as  useful  as  it  is 
contemplated  to  be,  the  patriotisit^f  the  members  of  the  government  will 
be  exercised,  by  affording  assist'^e  out  of  the  monies  of  the  state.  They 
will  perceive  that  it  is  vain  to  r/^e  facility  to  transportation,  unless  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  are  incr^sed  by  good  husbandry  : and  though  these 
facilities  are  important  to  thj^bjects  of  this  society,  jmt  an  increased  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  is  tl]/  foundation  of  their  ex^asive  utility.  The 
subjects  of  both  are  inti'^tely  connected,  and  mutuai^^epend  on  each 
other. 

7.  When  the  func'jTof  the  society  increase  sufficiently  to  embrace  the 
object,  it  will  perfect  all  its  efforts,  by  establishing  Pattern  Farms  in  dif- 
ferent and  convenient  parts  of  the  state.  Let  the  beginning  of  this  plan  be 
with  one  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  a complete  farmer  and  gardener.  In  this,  all  foreign  and 
domestick  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  seeds,  or  grains  may  be  cultivated,  ^d  if 
•approved  as  useful,  disseminated,  with  directions  for  their  culture,  thn||^ii 
the  state.  The  most  approved  implements  may  be  used  on  this  farm.  Invd 
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cither  improved  by  additions,  or  simplified  to  advantage.  Inventions  may 
be  brought  to  trial,  anf^  the  best  selected  Models  thereof  may  jie  made  and 
transmitted  to  the  countv  and  other  societies.  Those  who  are  sent  to,  or 
occasioifffi'i^" V i' 1. " , will  operations, 

from  a short  inspection,  than  can  be  acquired,  in  a long  time,  by  reading 
on  the  use  and  construction  of  instruments,  or  the  modes^n^Vllivation. 
The  cheapest,  best  and  most  commodious  style  of  rural  arcMptaijkr:— the 
most  proper  and  permanent  live  fences—  improvements  in  1^ 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep — remedies  for  occasional  and  unforeseJ[  i visitations 
of  vermin — the  times  and  seasons  for  sowing  particular  crop^-the  adapt- 
ing foreign  products  to  our  climate — and  preventives  against  f'*’  the  evils 
attendant  on  our  local  situation,  or  arising  from  accidental  l|^^,es-— may 
here  be  practically  introduced  The  thoughts  and  suggestions  oi^'^genious 
men  may  here  be  put  in  practice  ; and,  being  brought  to  the  test  expe- 
riment, their  utility  may  be  proved,  or  their  fallacy  detected.  This  f''.rnY 
need  not  be  large.  On  it  the  best  system. s now  known  may  be  carried\ 
through,  and  further  experiments  made  Promising  youths  may  be  sent 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  to  learn,  practically,  the  art  of  husbandry. 
Manures,  and  the  best  mode  of  collecting  them,  may  be  tried.  Native  ma- 
nures should  be  sought  after,  and  premiums  given  for  their  discovery. 
Their  efficacy  may  be  proved  by  small  experiments  on  this  farm,  which 
should,  in  epitome,  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  practical  husbandry  Simi- 
lar farms  may  be  added,  as  the  funds  increase  ; and  thus  practical  agricul- 
tural schools  be  instituted  throughout  the  state. 

8.  When  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  society  become  adequate,  it  will 
highly  contribute  to  the  interest  of  agriculture,  if,  at  the  expense  of  the 
society,  some  iiK'yenious  person  or  persons  were  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
purposes  of  agriclritural  incpiiries.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  a few  youi^ 
persons  of  promising. abilities  were  sent  thither  to  be  instructed  in  theg^» 
of  husbandry,  the  br«?ding  of  cattle,  &c.  and  to  gain  a practical  knq^iidge 
on  all  subjects  connec^d  with  this  interesting,  delightful,  and  important 
business,  on  which  the^istence,  wealth,  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our 
country  so  materially  depend 

^1  9.  Although  it  would  seeK;  that  a great  portion  of  this  plan  has  reference 
to  the  older  settlements  of  the^ate,  yet,  iu'-^^’act,  many  of  its  most  useful 
arrangements  will  apply  to  new  stolenigi:=^  in  an  eminent  degree.  These 
settlements  are,  for  the  most  pa^a  mst  established  by  people  little  ac- 
quainted with  a good  s^^e  of  husban^tv.  The  earth,  in  its  prime,  throws 
up  abundant  vegetation,  and  for  a shoVt^  period  rewards  the  most  careless 
husbandman.  Fertility  is  antecedent  to  rrs  efforts  ; and  he  has  it  not  to  re- 
create by  artificial  means.  But  he  is  ignontnt  of  the  most  beneficial  modes 
whereby  he  can  take  advantage  of  this  youwful  vigour  with  which  his  soil 
is  blessed.  He  wastes  its  strength,  and  suffeiV;  its  riches  to  flee  away.  A 
bad  style  of  croppi^^i  increases  the  tendeneyVof  fresh  l.tnds  to  throw  up 
weeds,  and  othej^'oxious  herbage  ; and  that  \^xuriance.  which  with  care 
and  system  migj^c  be  perpetuated,  is  indulged  iiiS^s  own  destruction.  It  is 
discovered,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  w’hat  was  the l^ndation  of  the  support 
and  Avealth  of  the  improvident  possessor,  has  been,  by  his  ignorance  and 
neglect,  like  the  patrimony  of  a spendthrift,  permitted,  and  even  stimulated 
rapidly  to  pass  from  him  in  wild  extravagance. 

The  products  of  nature,  in  our  new  countries,  seldom  have  been  turned 
to  account.  The  timber  is  deemed  an  incumbrance,  and  at  present  is.  per- 
haujv  too  much  so.  The  labour  and  expense  of  preparing  for  tillage  arc 
erimraous  j and,  When  the  sole  object  is  that  of  cultivation, livery  discoura- 
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ging.*  European  books  give  us  no  lessons  in  these  operations.  But  when 
the  experience  of  our  people  is  aided  and  brought  to  a point,  by  a union 
of  facts  and  the  ingenuity  of  intelligent  men,  now  too  much  dispersed  to 
be  drawn  into  system,  it  is  to  be  expected,  witl^RgsasapWpHapects  of 
success,  that  our  difficuWSPUlWBBimB  will  be^*aOatech^noto^rcome. 
The  manufa^re  of  potash,  and  the  products  of  the  sugar  maple,  may  be 
objects^c^-^^ittention  of  the  society.  More  profitable  modes  of  applying 
promoted,  and  returns  for  expense,  in  the  preparation 
..  ^^Itureme  obtained.  Facilities  for  clearing  lands  may  be  discovered. 
Minerals,  ;Arths,  and  fossils,  now  either  unknown  or  neglected,  may  be 
brought  inrn  use,  or  become  objects  of  commerce.  In  fine,  no  adequate  cal- 
culation formed  of  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by  a consolida- 

tion of  tl;,yffiorts,  and  even  speculations,  of  our  citizens,  whose  interests  will 
stimuljKji^hem  to  exertion.  Channels  of  communication  will  be  established, 
and  uM.  whole  will  receive  the  benefits  arising  from  a collection  of  the 
mthc'Aghts  and  labours  of  individuals,  whose  minds  will  be  turned  to  a subject 
f so  engaging  and  profitable,  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  their  country. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK. 

The  Dramatick  Mirroiir,  containing  the  History  of  the  Stage,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  the  present  Time  ; including  a Biographical  .and  Critical  Account  of  all  the  Dra- 
U matick  Writers,  from  1600,  and  also  of  the  most  distinguished  Performers,  from 
“ the  Days  of  Shakspeare  to  1807 ; and  a History  of  the  Country  Theatres  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  embellished  with  seventeen  elegant  Engravings.  By  Tho- 
mas Gillihand,  Author  of  Dr.am.atick  Synopsis.  8vo.  2.  Vols. 

A WORK  that  would  properly  satisfy  the  promise  of  this  title  page, 
^nstead  of  being  comprised  in  two  moderate  octavo  volu^s,  might  be  ex- 
to  the  number  of  the  mighty  production  of  Gr^us  and  Gronovius, 
wlnSJl^re  hardly  complete  in  twenty  ponderous  foiys.  This  work,  how- 
ever, may  be  probably  both  convenient  and  useful  trj^e  frequenters  of  the 
modern  theatre,  now  so  changed  from  what  even  Ay^urselves  remember  it, 
that  could  the  shades  of  Betterton,  Quin,  and  f;^-ick,  rise  from  their  ely- 
sium,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  wit^'one  or  two  exceptions,  thex 
•would  acknowledge  their  bret^^n  of  the  They  might  be  apt  to  ex- 

claim; Call  ye  this  a play,  or  tn^!5|n  acto^/in  this  respect  "at  least  we  con- 
fess ourselves  laudatores  temporir^Kij^ome  very  neatly  executed  heads 
of  various  performers  are  introducedj^  the  resemWance  of  which  we  are 
not  able  to  judge.  * 


The  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morah^-  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  witli  pre- 
liminary and  occasionalr^bscrvations.  By  Henry  Tuke.  12mo. 

THE  preliminary  obseWations  in  this  excellent  book  are  on  the 
importance  of  religion  and  ijforality  ; on  religion  as  th^^^sis  of  morality  ; 
on  the  love  of  God,  the  Jmly  scriptures,  and  the  divin^ktributes.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to.^re  discussion  of  religious  duties,  and  moral  duties 
general  and  particular.  ^The  general  duties  are  those  of  justice,  charity, 
temperance,  industry.  See.  The  particular  duties,  those  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants.  Sic.  Sec. 

This  is  an  unexceptionable  book  for  young  persons,  and  indeed  for  adults, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  duly  tempered  zeal  of  the  amiable  author. 

* At  the  present  time  [1808]  tlie  expense  of  clearing  land  is  much  lessened,  o 
to  the  great  influx  of  population  in  our  new  caunti-ies.  For  five  dollars  per 
lanimay  be  completely  cleared  of  timber. 


^ erffiTifirnfiiT-  ' 
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FROM  AIKIN  S ATHENEUM. 


IMEMOIRS  OF  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 


RICHARD  PORSON  was  born  at  East  Rnston,  in  r^^olk,  on 
Christinas  day,  1759  ; so  that  he  was  only  in  his  forty-ninth  year^i  Every 
thing  about  this  most  eminent  scholar,  and  particularly  the  circumstances 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  most  inestimable  memory,  by  which  heC 
was  enabled  to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  riches  of  literature,  ancient  and  ^ 
modern,  will  become  truly  interesting  to  the  world.  He  otved  the  blessing 
to  the  care  and  judgment  of  his  father,  Mr.  Huggin  Person,  who  was  parish 
clerk  of  East  Ruston  ; and  who,  though  in  humble  life,  and  without  the  ad- 
vantages himself  of  early  education,  laid  the  basis  of  his  son’s  unparalleled 
acquirements.  From  the  ea;  best  dawn  of  intellect,  Mr.  Porson  began  the  \ 
task  of  fixing  ihe  attention  of  his  children,  three  sons  and  a daughter ; and 
he  had  taught  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  all  the  common  rules  of  arithmetick, 
without  the  use  of  a book  or  slate,  pen  or  pencil,  up  to  the  cube  root,  before 
he  was  nine  years  of  age.  The  memory  was  thus  incessantly  exercised  ; 
and  by  this  early^habii  of  working  a question  in  arithmetick  by  the  mind 
only,  he  acquireV»such  a talent  of  close  and  intense  thinking,  and  such 
power  of  arrangin^  yery  operation  that  occupied  his  thought,  as  in  pnu^' 
of  time  to  render  th^inost  difficult  problems,  which,  to  other  men  jjt^^red 
the  assistance  of  writt^i.  figures,  easy  to  the  retentive  faculties  of  his  memo- 
ry. He  was  initiated  ir^^tters  by  a process  equally  efficacious  His  father 
taught  him  to  read  and  wv^.e  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  drew  the  form 
^f  the  letter  either  with  cns^k  on  a board,  or  with  the  finger  in  sand  ; and 
Richard  was  made  at  once  to^iderstand  ap#  imitate  the  impression.  As 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  coriKr  ,tra^:^^  letters  ; and  this  exercise  de- 
lighting his  fancy,  an  ardour  of  iiH^a^ig  whatever  was  put  before  him  was 
excited  to  such  a degi^,  that  the  w^^  of  the  house  were  covered  with  cha- 
racters, which  attract^  notice,  fromV'eir  neatness  and  fidelity  of  delinea- 
tion. 

At  nine  years  of  age,  he  and  his  youn^^t  brother,  Thomas,  were  sent  to 
the  village  school,  kept  by  a Mr.  Summer^.^  plain  but  most  intelligent  and 
worthy  man  ; who,  having  had  the  misfortui  e in  infancy  to  cripple  nis  left 
hand,  was  educateA^U’  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  he  discharged  his  du- 


ties with  the  exemplary  attention.  Hh,  professed  nothing  beyond 

English,  writii^- and  arithmetick,  with  the  rua^qents  of  Latin.  He  was  a 


good  accountant,  and  an  excellent  writing  masteW,  Pie  perfected  the  pro- 
fessor in  that  delightful  talent  of  writing,  in  whicii  he  so  peculiarly  excelled  ; 
but  which,  we  are  doubtful  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage 
or  a detriment  to  him  in  his  progress  through  life.  It  certainly  had  a con- 
siderable influence  on  bis  habits,  and  made  him  devote  many  precious  mo- 
in^.s  to  copying,  which  might  have  been  better  employed  in  composition. 
I^.as  been  the  means,  however,  of  enriching  his  library  with  annotations, 
W a text  the  mogt  heautiful.  and  with  such  perfect  imitation  of  the  original 
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Concerning  a cause  so  imperfectly  understood,  we  can  never  reason  at  all ; 
and  we  derive,  therefore,  no  advantage  from  knowing  it  to  be  true.  The 
knowledge  of  the  fact  without  the  cause  is  just  as  valuable. 

The  above  is  the  outline  of  Le  Sage’s  theory^^T^^b^^^^nto  all  its 
detail,  and  all  the  vaii«ifHrfii^Hppill9tions,  is  #^S!^M^wnicnwe  are  not 
prepared,  anione  quite  foreign  from  our  purpose.  It  is  enough  if  we  can, 
in  awaken  a curiosity  which  the  works  of  the  author  are  after- 

-W:^ji5iife^3^tifv. 

^^ome  Ejections  to  this  theory  have  been  stated  in  the  letters  that  Le 
Sage  receyved  from  his  correspondents.  Boscovich,  who  had  a system  con- 
cerning me  different  forces  which  are  the  cause  of  motion,  the  very  opposite 
of  what^Aas  now  been  laid  down,  one  in  which  all  contact  and  immediate 
impuls/i^^jlffe  denied,  could  not  possibly  admit  the  theory  of  gravifick  atoms, 
and  l^;r  stated  an  objection  to  it,  which  appears  to  us  of  considerable  weight. 
The^ction  of  these  atoms  supposes  a vast  superfluity  of  matter,  and  an  in- 
finity of  corpuscles,  created,  each,  to  give,  at  nmst,  only  a single  blow,  and 
many  of  them  never  to  have  any  effect  whatsoever.  An  immense  multitude 
of  atoms,  thus  destined  to  pursue  their  never  ending  journey  through  the 
infinity  of  space,  without  changing  their  direction,  or  returning  to  the  place 
from  which  they  came,  is  a supposition  very  little  countenanced  by  the  usual 
economy  of  nature.  Whence  is  the  supply  of  these  innumerable  torrents  ? 
Must  it  not  involve  a perpetual  exertion  of  creative  power,  infinite  both  ia 
extent  and  in  duration  ? The  means  here  employed  seem  greater  than  the 
end,  great  as  it  is,  can  justify  ; and  Le  Sage  must  be  allowed,  if  his  system 
is  rejected,  to  have  had  the  merit  of  imagining  a species  of  machinery  more 
powerful  and  extensive  than  even  the  preservation  of  the  universe  can  be 
supposed  to  require. 

Another  objection  which,  we  understand  from  the yGuthor  himself,  had 
jeen  made  to  his  hypothesis  is,  that,  were  it  true^jiibody  enclosed  on  all 
ought  to  gravitate  less  to  the  earth,  than  if^Jif  were  in  the  open  air. 
Th^’oof  or  vault  over  head  would  of  course  cj^inish  the  action  of  the 
gravifick  atoms  that  had  to  pass  through  it,  and^ould  make  the  body  fall 
to  the  ground  with  less  velocity  than  it  wov^  have  done  in  the  open  air. 
To  this  it  was  easy  to  reply,  that  the  effect^’ere  stated  is  real  on  every  sup- 
position ; but  is  so  small,  Jlmt  it  cannoy/ie  measured  in  our  experirr.Jnts. 
The  gravitation  of  a heavy^S^^y,  in  ay^om,  to  the  roof  above  it,  must, 
on  the  common  hypothesis  of^^ao^n,  diminish  its  weight  just  as  much 
as  it  would  be  diminished  by  the  ^of ’s  obstructing  some  of  the  gravifick 
atoms.  In  both  cases,  the  eff<^  would  be  j3%cisely  the  same,  but  too 
small  to  make  any  sensible  din^ution  of  the  gravitation  toward  the  great 
mass  of  the  earth. 

The  obstruction  which  tl]fi  gravifick  atoms  would  give  to  the  motion  of 
bodies,  by  producing  a ki:uu  of  resisting  medium,  was  also  objected  to  the 
doctrine  of  Le  Sage.  Tins  might,  no  doubt,  be  d^j^ered,  by  alleging  that 
the  same  effect  may  as  ’Jell  be  ascribed  to  light,  in  this  respect,  is 

in  circumstances  very ^milar  to  the  gravifick  atomS^k^deed,  the  analogy 
between  those  atoms^md  the  particles  of  light  as  emittra  from  bodies,  af- 
fords the  means  cn  refuting  the  greater  part  of  the  objections  alleged 
against  the  existence  of  the  former.  This,  however,  supposes  that  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  interpreted  in  the  Newtonian  manner,  or  by  an 
emanation  from  luminous  bodies.  If  light  is  considered  as  an  elastick 
fluid,  the  vibrations  of  which  communicate  to  the  eye  the  impressions 
which  give  rise  to  vision,  the  analogy  referred  to  has  no  place:  'Accord- 
ingly Euler,  in  his  letters  to  Le  Sage,  observes,  that  this  analog^|ad  no 
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weight  with  him,  as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  emanation  of  light.  He  irf- 
clines  to  account  for  gravity  from  the  pressure  of  a subtle  matter  composing 
a vortex.  He  is  not  very  explicit,  however,  and  has  left  us  much  in  the 
dark  as  the  subject.  His  letters  are,  nevertheless,  very 

interesting,  particQTan^'ffat  dated  v^e<>April  1763. 

It  is  a good  remark  of  Le  Sage,  speaking  of  the  analogyJj»etween  light 
and  the  gravifick  atoms,  that  if  all  bodies  were  transparent,  so  nj^^srht  was 
never  stopped  in  its  course,  it  [light]  would  not  be  perceived  b 
prehended  to  exist,  any  more  than  the  corpuscles  to  which  he 
cause  of  gravity.  We  are,  in  truth,  indebted  to  darkness,  or  t\<e  absence 
of  light,  for  our  idea  of  the  latter,  as  a separate  and  independentkubstance. 
Without  the  information  thus  afforded,  we  might  be  induced,  by^-,  asoning, 
to  believe  that  there  was  something  necessary  to  vision,  beside  tnVfc^;ye  and 
the  object ; but  we  should  have  no  proof  of  its  existence  from  iirnii  “^diate 
perception,  any  more  than  we  now  have  of  the  cause  of  gravitation 

Le  Sage  certainly  did  not  borrow  his  notions  concerning  the  cause  of  g^t'a- 
vity  from  any  one  ; but  he  was  not  the  first  to  whom  such  notions  had  oc- 
curred. Fatio  de  Duillier  had,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  the  doctrine 
of  gravifick  acorns ; at  least,  he  had  conceived  a mechanical  explanation 
of  gravitation,  which  agreed  in  several  particulars  with  that  which  has  been 
described  above. 

The  name  of  Fatio  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  contro-  4 
versy  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  a mathematician  of  consider- 
able eminence,  though,  noted  for  a strange  departure  from  the  character  ^ 
of  a philosopher,  by  joining  himself  to  a set  of  fanaticks,  who  carried  their 
extravagance  so  far  as  seriously  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
Fatio,  however,  never  published  any  thing  on  the  cause  of  gravitation  j 
and  his  treatise  on'y*-^  remains  still  in  manuscript.  M.  Le  Sage  was  first  > 
informed  of  this  in  tntyear  1749,  by  professor  Cramer,  not  till  after  his  essaji^ 
Sur  les  Forces  Mortes\^^  which  he  treated  of  this  subject,  was  conuilf^a- 
cated  to  the  Academy  Sciences  at  Paris.  Le  Sage  left  nothing  undone 
to  rescue  the  work  of  fv^io  from  oblivion,  taking  much  interest  in  the 
fate  of  a theory  founded  olyv  the  same  principles  as  his  own,  and  invented 
by  a man  of  acknowledged  aofetj-  Fatio  died  in  England,  in  the  year  1753, 
in^tVorcestershire,  at  the  age  ninety.  Hi|^  manuscripts  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  neighbours,  anci^of  th&j(|f^  jple  with  whom  he  lodged. 
Some  friends  of  Le  Sage’s,  in  Lo^oq^ffuad  the  good  fortune  to  procure 
them  for  him.  He  soon  after  deposite^diem  in  the  library  at  Geneva,  where 
they  still  remain.  * 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  this  theoryVf  Fatio  must  have  been  known 
to  Newton,  with  whom  he  lived  in  friendWip,  not  merely  from  a resem- 
blance in  their  philosophick,  but  also,  as  ha^Deen  alleged,  from  an  agree- 
ment in  their  religious  sentiments.  Yet  it  is  nA>vhere  hinted  at  by  Newton, 
even' when  he  is  en^y^jd  in  inquiries  on  this  t^ry  subject.  It  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  apoj^'e  of  the  system  of  his  frY’nd,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  clear  views  of  the  matter  Le  Sage,  nor  to  have 
had  the  same  ingenuity  in  removing  the  objection^V,  his  theory. 

A prejudice  of  a very  un philosophick  nature  has  lately  prevailed  in  this 
country,  against  attempts  ol  the  kind  made  in  the  writings  of  Le  Sage.  It 
has  been  represented  as  impious,  and  savouring  of  irreligion,  to  offer  any 
physical  or  mechanical  explanation  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

This,  we  must  observe,  is  quite  a new  doctrine.  Newton,  who  was  a 
man  j^'  tl’ue  and  sincere  piety,  thought  that  he  was  doing  nothing  more  in- 
conjj^'cent  with  his  duty,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  explain  the  acticfjj 
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of  gravity  by  that  of  an  etherial  fluid,  than  when  he  emonstrated  that  the 
planets  revolve  in  elipses,  and  describe  round  their  common  focus  areas  that 
are  proportional  to  the  time.  Dr.  Clarke  was  and  has 

admitted,  that  a meiJiv«tallHptoHiiR»n  of  gra^ty  wonla  oe  01  great  im- 
portance in  aMlosophy.  Such  an  attempt  is  undoubtedly  attended  with 
difficu^-^3imd  perhaps  we  are  destined  to  remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  the 
produces  the  phenomena  of  attraction.  There  can,  however, 
'?^io  inijtopriety  in  endeavouring,  while  there  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of 
causes  tb  at  produce  motion,  to  try  to  reduce  them  to  one.  If  this  is  main- 
tained tc7be  impious,  it  must  be  on  the  same  principle  that  Anaxagoras  was 
charge<^'jwith  irreligion,  for  affirming  that  the  planets  are  bodies  like  the 
earth., ;',^e  same  mistaken  zeal  has,  in  every  age,  opposed  the  same  obstacles 
to  th^Jravancement  of  true  philosophy. 

A ^had  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  particular  drift  of  Le  Sage  in  the 
t#act  on  the  gravifick  atoms,  which  he  c&Ws  Lucrece  J\eutonien.  He  endea- 
vpurs  to  show,  that  Epicurus,  Avith  a little  attention  to  geometry,  and  the 
possession  of  no  more  physical  knowledge  than  was  to  be  found  among 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  might  have  been  led,  by  the  atomical  system, 
to  the  discovery  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions. 
The  tract  is  very  ingenious  and  interesting. 

The  subject  of  Teleology,  or  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  was  one  which 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  Le  Sage,  at  intervals,  during  his  whole  life.  Of 
his  speculations  on  this  subject,  we  are  presented  with  a few  fragments, 
that  are  in  no  small  degree  curious  and  interesting.  The  publication  is 
by  M.  Reverdil,  who  had  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  and  to 
whom  Le  Sage,  in  his  will,  left  the  charge  of  this  manuscript.  About  the 
year  1740,  Le  Sage  formed  the  plan  of  a Theory  of  thJEnda  of  Mature  and 
^rt.  Wolf,  who  at  that  time  taught  the  philosoriy  of  Leibnitz  in  Ger- 
Avith  great  reputation,  in  his  treatise  on  l9^ck,  recommended  the 
Th^’y  of  Ends  to  be  treated  under  the  name  of  'j^leology  ; and  this  term 
was  adopted  by  Le  Sage.  M.  Reverdil  informs.^s,  that  Le  Sage  was  con- 
firmed in  his  design,  by  finding  that  some  great  celebrity  had,  about 

that  time,  conspired  to  combat  the  doctrine  rf  final  causes  ; some  of  them 
on  a principle  of  universal  scepticism ; o^^rs  to  give  weight  to  the  prtft)fs 
of  the  existence  of  God  dei^Sni^om  oX^r  sources  ; and  many,  struck,  no 
doubt,  Avith  the  Aveak  and  chm^k  ?^uments  that  had  been  often  main- 
tained on  this  subject.  Le  Sage  Avj^jXed  to  oppose  all  these,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  latter,  by  shoAving  that  theory  of  fii^  causes  was  not  necessa- 
rily of  the  vague  and  unsatisfact'^  nature  just  alluded  to. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works^ays  he,  tliat  haA^e  made  their  appearance  on 
this  subject,  contain  principles  sf  vague  and  unsupported,  observations  so  puerile 
and  detached,  and  reflections  s(V commonplace  and  declamatory,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  produced  an  elferlc  the  direct  opposite  of  tl|^  which  was  intended.  A 
theory  of  ends,  or  final  cWses,  might  be  given,  exem^f^m  these  great  defects ; 
embracing  the  objects  both  nature  and  art ; furnishin^T|||t,  rules  of  synthesis 
for  tlie  composition  of  a Gp’k,  when  the  ends  and  means  both  given ; and, 

next,  rules,  of  analysis  f^«iscovering  the  intention  of  an  artist^from  the  examina- 
tion of  his  works. 

M.  Reverdil  has  given  us  only  a few  fragments  from  the  treatise  which 
had  been  draAvn  up  conformably  to  this  plan.  Those  that  folloAV  Avill  shoAV 
in  what  manner  Le  Sage  had  endeaA'oured  to  a\'oid  the  faults  Avhich  he  has 
reprobated  in  others. 

A Avise  cause  must  have  respect  to  the  smallest  degrees  of  good ; becausd^f  they 
are  not  infinitel)'^  small,  the  amount  of  the  Avhole  may  be  of  importance ; so^^t,  il 
they  were  neglected,  a considerable  quantity  of  evil  might  arise. 
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There  is  nothing  incongi’uous,  therefore,  in  supposing  the  Divine  Wisdom  exerci- 
sed  in  determining  the  curvature  of  the  wing  of  a scai-abseus,  or  in  planning  the  cells 
of  a bee-hive.  It  may  be  true,  that  it  imports  little  to  the  universe,  whether  a sca- 
rabxus  fly  or  a_bee  enmlm- its  wax  with  the  greatest  pos- 

sible frugality.  It  impcirts  much,  how^.iV^I‘V*SP-5L^ftiiAAis  or  tlie  bee,  and,  on 
that  account,  is  an  object  not  unwortliy  of  the  attention  of  th‘e'=T>eator.  If  pre- 
cision in  the  structure  of  the  wings  or  cells  of  these  insects  is  useful  fS^fcu^uipose, 
'however  small  that  utility,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  all  the  scai^|jji(|[j^^all 
the  bees  wliich  have  been,  wliich  are,  and  which  are  to  be,  may  become  o?'a  coni? 
able  amount. 

■\Vhen  the  execution  of  any  purpose  gives  rise  to  inconvenience  whici'  admits  of 
remedy,  of  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied,  that  is  the  best  which  riseliout  of  the 
evil  itself ; because  it  is  always  at  hand  when  wanted,  and  is  sure  to  JL.  ^sess  the 
necessary  strength.  Such  remedies  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  nt  .arts.  It 
was  thus  that  a hint  of  Monsieur  the  prince  of  Conti,  furnished  RcaumiHy-ith  the 
means  of  admitting  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  into  his  fui-naces  for  nV'.hing 
chickens,  by  making  the  heat  of  the  furnace  open  the  door  of  a register.  The  girdi- 
ron  pendulum  of  Graliam  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

In  nature,  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  is  a most  remarka- 
ble instance  of  an  inconvenience  corrected  by  its  own  operation. 

When  all  the  accidents  which  happen  to  a work  derange  it ; and  when  all  those 
that  can  happen  to  it  have  a tendency  to  do  tlie  same,  that  work  is  the  best  possible. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  it  either  cannot  be  improved,  or  that  the  improvement  of  it  is 
highly  improbable. 

When  all  the  good  of  a system  can  easily  be  traced  to  general  principles,  and  when 
allTlie  evils  appear  to  be  exceptions  closel}'  connected  with  some  good,  the  excess 
being  evidently,  though  perhaps  but  in  a small  degree,  on  the  side  of  good,  the 
conti’iver  must  be  regarded  as  beneficent. 

Hr'pothetical  reasonings,  whether  concerning  final  or  efficient  causes,  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  highest  degree  of  evidence  when  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  ; when  the 
given  hj'pothesis  explains  many  phenomena,  and  contradicts  none ; and  when  every 
other  hypothesis  is  in&tnsistent  with  some  of  the  phenomena. 

As  it  is  very  rare  tliVyonc  is  able  to  reckon  up  all  the  hyphotheses  imaginable, 
order  to  show  that  only  \ of  them  can  be  received.  The  best  philosophers,  an  ‘ 
most  scrupulous,  have  efl^ented  themselves  with  less,  and  have  thought^' 'suf- 
ficient if  the  hypothesis  wlfith  they  adopt  explains  many  phenomena  with  precision. 
The  more  numerous  the  phej^mena,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  precision,  with 
the  more  confidence  do  they  coS^lude,  that  no  other  supposition  will  account  for  the 
appearances.  It  is  on  such  a foundation  as  this,  that  the  theory  of  gi-avitation  is 
esOkblished. 


On  the  whole,  we  conceive  tr 
on  more  philosophical  principles  tP 


this  tji^'cise  on  Teleology  is  written 
K^;»  of  those  that  have  appeared. 

And  we  cannot  hut  regret  that  it  has^Vpt  been  given  to  the  publick  entire, 
or  with  such  alteration# ‘as  the  chants  in  the  state  of  science  might 
seem  to  require.  The  date  of  the  M\^is  1756,  and,  since  that  time, 
the  discoveries  in  philosophy  must  have,  ^ doubt,  added  considerably  to 
the  examples  that  might  be  brought  to  iruistiate  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes ; a doctrine  which  we  cannot  help  trknking  might  be  so  treated, 
as  to"  form  one  of  the^^'-aost  beautiful  and  intt^esting  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  IndeejJ^'we  should  be  glad  to  thiny>.  that  more  of  the  works 
of  our  learned  an^."igenious  author  were  destili^  to  see  the  light.  M. 
Prevost,  who,  in  the  biographical  sk,etch  befor?V's>  judiciously 

consulted  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  and  the  inforvnation  of  the  publick, 
has  it  still  in  his  power  to  render  an  important  service  to  both. 
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FROM  THE  MONTHLY  ANTHOLOGY. 

"Memoirs  of  tlie  Phlladelpliia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture.  Containing  Commu- 
nications on  various  subjects  in  Husbandry  and  Ru|vj^^£liMiMlllBMiiicb  is  added, 
a Statistical  Accoun<^!?'SffWMiPMPW^rmanent  tJnage.^bvo.  pp.  331.  Phila- 
delphia, 

the  ingenious  speculations  of  theoretical  agriculturalists  with 
observations  of  practical  farmers,  promises  the  highest  ad- 
Vaiitages  ivhich  the  science  of  agriculture  is  susceptible  of  affording.  In- 
deed thejunion  of  science  and  practice  is  desirable  in  any  pursuit,  and  ought 
to  be  effected  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  A character  that 
embraq<\them,  in  any  eminent  degree,  is  alone  worthy  of  the  dignified 
title  of^^ilosopher. 

A.^ji^ultural  occupations  are  of  unquestionable  importance  to  society, 
and  immediately  involve  the  general  interest,  the  support,  and  happiness  of 
a^great  portion  of  labouring  men.  This  science,  in  a high  degree,  requires 
the  aid  of  rich,  intelligent  men,  w'hose  affluence  and  talents  give  them  the 
power,  and  whose  taste  and  judgment  impel  them  to  the  pursuit.  Such 
men,  when  they  devote  their  talents  to  the  subject,  merit  the  highest  praise, 
and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  observe  they  do  not  ahvays  meet  their  reward 
in  abundant  produce  or  the  gratitude  of  society.  Yet  many  such  are  to 
be  found,  who,  isolated  in  the  community,  and  having  no  opportunity  to 
improve  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  or  to  impress  upon  agricultural  ex- 
perimentalists the  utility  of  their  own  plans,  are  left  to  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  some  unsuccessful  schemes,  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
valuable  improvements  imitated  by  their  ignorant  neighbours. 

The  dispersed  population  of  the  United  States,  arising  from  extent  of 
^territory  and  the  generally  favourable  soils  throiighou.ylhe  union,  and  the 
^N||^pness  and  facility  with  which  extensive  tracts  ofjfkvd  can  be  procured, 
ar^lj^culties  in  the  way  of  great  advancement  irv  /ural  economy,  which 
nothing  but  time  and  a rapid  increase  of  population^n  effectually  surmount. 
From  these  causes  arise,  in  a great  measure,  slovenly,  unproductive, 
and  laborious  process  of  husbandry,  so  disgm't'ing  to  an  English  visitant, 
and  so  adverse  to  the  comfort,  cleanliness,^ ^nd  happiness  of  the  American 
farmer.  These  are  the  ob^j^^lcs  to  the  ^^blishment  of  good,  husbandry 
and  manufactures.  In  both,  CtS^ygsideiV’jgum  should  not  only  be  wdliatis  best 
to  be  done,  b?it  lu/iat  is  the  best  doing  it,  at  the  least  exfiense  of  time 

and  Ifibour ; and  as  in  internal  traffl^,  transpor^ion  should  ever  add,  in 
the  least  possible  degree,  to  the  r^ce  of  any  artWe,  so  in  agriculture,  the 
produce  should  be  oljtained  at  tl;^ least  possible  expense  of  physical  labour. 

The  organization  of  plants -and  their  peculiar,  specifick  construction, 
constitutes  a pleasant  and  fascinating  study  ; but  when  we  investigate  the 
wonderful  progress  which  they  make  from  the  seed,  through  their  diver- 
sified varieties  of  growth, J^o  decay,  with  a view  toSnn^icultural  advantages, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  me„y,  practical  farnr.er  knows^w^ttle  of  the  princi-  ' 
pies  of  vegetation  as  the^ilor  does  of  the  human  systeK^k  Agriculturalists 
are  content  with  stud.'dng  a few  of  the  functions  of  plant^  The  motion  of 
the  sap  and  of  the  fluids,  their  secretion,  irritability,  nutrition,  vegetable 
transpiration,  germination,  foliation,  fructification,  and  many  more  quali- 
ties are  to  be  studied,  and  the  climate,  soil,  situation,  treatment,  food, 
&c.  peculiar  to  each,  carefully  ascertained,  that  the  process  of  vegetation 
may  proceed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  This  knowledge  is  not  withib 
the  reach  of  common  farmers,  nor  can  they  even  conceive  the  me’a^mg  of 
many  of  the  terms.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  agricu«re. 
may  be  advantageously  connected  with  practical  husbandry,  nothing  can  so 
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essentially  contribute,  as  the  establishment  of  private  or  publick  societies 
under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  government.  Such  companies  will 
possess  and  exercise  a kind  of  agricultural  jurisdic- 

tion over  the  couiitry,  which  could mmber  of  discon- 
nected individuals,  however  laudable  might  be  their  inquiries^^jr  however 
successful  their  exertions. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  was 
1785,  and  after  a few  years  of  active  exertions,  it  languished  and  remalneJ^-^ 
inactive,  until  in  1804  it  revived,  and  now  promises  a series  of  useful 
labours.  In  1806,  the  second  list  of  prize  questions  was  given  to  the -publick, 
the  first  having  been  published  in  1791,  and  the  earliest  letter  co»-,bined  in 
this  volume  is  dated  June,  1805- 

A preface,  table  of  contents,  the  laws  of  the  institution,  list  of  mei^bers, 
outlines  of  a plan  for  establishing  a state  society  of  agriculture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a list  of  premiums,  and  a curious  lecture,  by  Dr.  Rush,  on  studyirig  \ 
the  diseases  of  animals,  form  the  introduction.  The  petition  for  establish- 
ing the  society  was  rejected  by  the  legislature  ; but,  upon  what  grounds, 
we  are  unable  to  discover. 

The  writer  of  the  preface  has  taken  a very  fair  and  general  view  of  the 
several  objects  within  the  plan  of  the  society,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that 
“ criticism  is  misapplied  and  out  of  place,  on  such  occasions,”  if  the  ob- 
jects of  the  undertaking  are  steadily  pursued,  and  the  contemplated  advan- 
tages of  the  work  realized.  Accurate  and  intelligible  descriptions,  lucid 
and  faithful  statements  of  experiments,  and  simple,  technical  language 
are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  we  are  happy  t© 
notice,  that  this  volume  contains  so  large  a share  of  these  indispensable  re- 
quisites, however  dV^cient  in  style,  and  literary  excellence,  it  may  other- 
wise appear. 

Breeding  of  sheep  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  many  pra|#^:a'i 
farmers,  particularly  si^|  the  unfortunate  interruption  of  our  comnierce 
with  Europe  ; but  more  esWcially  since  the  patriotick  example  already  given 
to  the  publick  by  Col.  Humfha’eys.  The  Merino  sheep,  brought  from  Sp  in 
by  that  gentleman,  have  excit^a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  which 
prAnises  great  profits  to  the  owrK^,  and  affor^  flattering  prospects  to  the 
publick.  In  crossing  the  breed  ol»^nimaJ||^ah  accurate  attention  is  requi- 
site to  the  character,  properties,  and^l^l^  of  the  one  whose  qualities  are 
designed  to  be  preserved,  as  otherwis^o  beneficial  result  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  few  individuals  oFrhe  new  kind\^ll  degenerate.  We  should,  there- 
fore, introduce  the  males  of  the  finest  specks  to  the  females  whose  breed  we 
intend  to  improve,  because  the  offspring,  though  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both  parents,  yet  resembles  most  the  character  of  the  male,  especially 
in  live  stock.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  any  disquisition  upon  the  subject, 
but  only  to  express ^^'egret,  that  the  work  before  us  contains  so  little 
' upon  this  very  inte^^>Ing  department  of  rural  e\^onomy.  One  letter,  con- 


taining a few  des 
breeding  of  shee 


ii'y  remarks  upon  the  expedWacy  of  introducing  the 
into  Pennsylvania,  on  a more  ex^uMisive  scale  than  hi- 
therto practised,  and  another  letter  upon  the  diseases  qf  that  animal,  con- 
stitutes all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  first  volume. 

As  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  notice  particularly  all  the  several 
papers  contained  in  this  work,  we  shall  select  only  such  as,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated,  and  their  obvious  utility,  merit  attention.  We 
noticeA.t  letter  to  the  society  from  Mr.  Algernon  Roberts,  upon  the  ex- 
penj#^  and  profits  of  a dairy,  vyliich  is  Ae  only  good  instance,  in  the  whole 
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work,  where  the  result  of  several  years  practice  is  stated  Avith  accuracy  and 
clearness..-  This  method  of  describing  experiments  pai'dcularly,  will  con- 
tribute more  than  any  other,  to  the  diffusion 

ter  I sold  from twenty  cows,  during  eight  years,  viz.  from  1st  of  Januar)', 
1796,  to  .^l^^Wecember,  1803.  The  weight  amounted  to  27,835  pounds,  being  an 
3479  poimds,  or  173  pounds  to  each  cow  per  year, 
received  for  butter  sold  from  twenty  cows  in  eighty  g 8276  19 

Consumed  in  family  the  miUc  of  three  ditto,  . . • • 1506 

Sucking  pigs  estimated  at,  • 330 

17‘4wt.  of  pork  at  g6  per  cwt.  sustained  by  dairy,  ...  816 

at  g4  each,  - i 640 


11558  19 
7748 


8)3810  19 


Twenty  cows  at  g 30  each  is  g 600  at  six  per  cent. 

Grain  for  winter  food,  ....... 

Hay,  straw,  &c.  ........ 

A man  and  woman’s  wages,  ...... 

76  times  expenses  going  to  market,  at  25  cents  per  time. 
Summer  keeping  of  a bull, 


Annual  expense  multiplied  bj- 


476 
S 36 
^300 
300 
300 
19  50 
13 

968  50 
8 

7748 


In  the  above  estimate,  I suppose  all  the  sustenance  of  t^V  pigs  to  proceed  from 
^airy,  as  any  other  food  their  dams  had,  is  supposer'^t  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  pife  used  by  the  family,  and  of  those  sold  alive  ; it  is  likewise  supposed  that  one 
half  tne  food  of  tlie  other  swine,  consisted  of  the  ol^  of  the  dairy.  The  calves 
were  sold  on  the  spot.  The  item  of  the  family  milV^s  founded  on  a supposition, 
that  it  would  take  three  cows  to  give  milk  to  a farr^Iy  of  ten  persons,  a considerable 
proportion  of  which  are  children.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  autumn 
months  of  part  of  the  3'ears  included  in  the  cy’culation,  there  were  some  pei^ons 
added  to  the  family,  in  const^Mjence  of  the^j^lldemick  fever,  prevalent  in  the^city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  who  cause^Sfc^minuHSh  in  the  quantity  of  butter  sold.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  expenses.  ' ^terest  is  founded  upon  a supposition  that 
each  cow  costs  30  dollars  ; and  the  win*!?r  keep  is  set  dow-n  as  equal  to  her  full  value. 
The  dairy  is  supposed  to  be  managet^y  a man  and  -;3|rnan,  who  are  thought  full)' 
equal  to  the  task,  and  their  wages  stated,  a full  reward.  The  marketing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  man,  whs  ms  allowed  eight  cents  each  time,  for  expenses, 
exclusive  of  horse  standing  at  the  city  stable,  ferriage  and  turnpike  toll.  Nothing 
is  allowed  for  the  bull,  except  his  summer  pasture,  as  it  must  be  very  bad  manage- 
ment if  he  does  not  sell  in  the  autumn,  for  more  than  he  cost  in  the  spring.  His 
manure  also  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  i^iowance  for  replacing  dairy 
cattle  is  thought  to  be  trifling,  as  they  are  mostfrequent^|^||^d,  with  proper  manage, 
ment,  when  turned  off  fq^jgrazing,  for  more  tlian  their  p-jjfce  cost.  Their  manure 
is  supposed  equivalent  ^l^cheir  summer  pasture. 

The  neat  profit  then  §381019  for  eight  years;  this  suim  divided  by  8 gives 

S 476  27 ; which  being  again  divided  by  20  (the  number  of  cows)  will  give 
the  average  per  head,  viz.  twenty  three  dollars  and  eighty  one  cents. 

Mr.  Richard  Peters,  the  president  of  the  society,  has  certainly  contributed 
his  share  to  the  formation  of  this  volume,  and  his  several  letters  on  the 
different  subjects  to  which  he  has  turned  his  attention  discover  an  anxious 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge.  His  letters  peach 
trees,”  “ Departure  of  pine  timber,”  &c.  “ On  the  injurious  s^ts  of 
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clover  to  orchards,”  “ On  diseases  of  Cattle,”  “ On  gypsum,”  “ On  the 
thickness,  cement,  and  materials  of  walls  of  farm  and  other  buildings,” 
“ On  orciufidaMaiyOiyiaafse  flour,”  &c.  “ On  herbage  and  shrubs  spon- 
taneously'producei^^^^'*'  On  treflSv?*^,'^'|JIliit^',^-i^-’'  On  hemlock  for  live 
fences,”  “ On  changes  of  timber  and  plants;”  and  his  “ O^grrotions  on 
a stercorary,”  merit  the  attention  of  every  rural  economist, 

The  practice  of  farming  has  long  been,  and  we  feat-  will  lonpremilH||fc 
standing  mark  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  useful  arts  in  the  United  States? 
Foreigners,  who  in  other  respects,  notwithstanding  their  superficial  obser- 
vations, may  receive  favourable  notions  of  our  comforts,  taste^>and  im- 
provements, cannot  fail  to  observe  the  state  of  our  fields,  the  a»’cultural 
productions,  mode  of  farming,  and  the  rural  economy  of  the  st»j^',  ; and 
if  on  these  subjects  they  could  make  the  just  allowance  on  comparin^hem 
with  European  advancement,  American  farming  would  not  be  degraded  by 
the  comparison. 

Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  study  of  agriculture  as  a 
science,  an  ordinary,  intelligent  farmer  will  principally  attend  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  observe  carefully  how  he  may  best  im- 
prove it  by  the  application  of  manure.  In  few  cases  will  he  be  deceived  in 
ploughing,  if  he  turns  up  the  soil  only  so  deep  as  to  admit  the  seed  to  a 
suitable  depth,  and  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  roots  to  spread.  As  vege- 
tation receives  its  impulse. from  the  black  mould,  which  every  where  covers 
the  earth  with  varying  thickness,  and  which  was  formed  and  is  continually 
increased  by  the  successive  decay  of  vegetables,  and  as  this  vegetating  power 
is  weakened  and  exhausted  by  successive  crops,  it  must  be  again  replenish- 
ed by  art.  Manures,  whether  consisting  of  calcareous  earth,  or  of  vegeta- 
ble compost  manure^are  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  with  the  prepa 
ration  of  the  soil  by  \ vughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  &c.  constitute  the  chf 
objects  of  employmenr^  ir  the  agriculturalist. 

On  the  subject  of  manures,  there  are  two  letters,  one  communicated  by 
J.  Mease,  on  the  utility  on^  species  of  marie,  found  in  Burlington  county. 
This  substance  answers  very*  well  alone  ; but  two  loads  of  it  mixed  with 
one  of  barn  manure,  is  the  best  mode  of  using  it.  Mr.  Peters  has  also 
givfoi  a valuable  paper  on  the  ei^^ployment  ap4  nature  of  gypsum,  as  a 
manure.  His  observations  are  theS^sult  ofc^!5kny  years'  practice,  and  me- 
rit confidence.  The  qualities  of  thi^iae^re  have  been  hitherto  but  little 
understood,  and  it  will  require  much*'- study  to  discover  the  manlier  in 
which  it  operates  Chyi^i^try  is  of  g^t  importance  to  this  branch  of 
Jiusbandry,  and  although  few  farmers  are^s  cquainted  with  the  subject,  yet 
they  have  a right  to  expect  something  like  a scientifick  investigation,  from 
such  a society  as  the  authors  of  the  present  publication.  The  combination 
of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  dung  from  stables,  and  the  vege- 
table “manure  in  farii^'^'ds,  forms  a good  compost,  that  can  be  procured 
“at  little  expense,  angF**!  applicable  to  the  greate&i  varieties  of  soil.  Gyp- 
sum aids  the  puti^f^Ytion  of  the  vegetable  substafej-es  in  manures,  and  in 
the  decomposition’’’produces  hydrogen,  carbonick  aS<n’.,  oxygen,  and  other 
gasses,  of  which  plants  are  formed;  and  the  warmth^ produced  while  the 
process  is  going  on  is  one  of  the  specifick  properties  of  manure,  and  which 
when  mixed  with  the  soil,  facilitates  the  absorption  of  nutriment  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  Hence,  that  compound,  which  contains  the  most  of  the 
qualities  and  powers  necessary  in  the  vegetating  process,  shoidd  be  pro- 
cured./*f  he  improvements  which  have  been  so  lately  made  in  agriculture, 
amot^^English  farmers,  are  in  a great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  study 
of  chymistry,  as  connected  with  agriculture. 
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Hydrogen  is  seen  to  escape  from  compost  heaps  during  the  decomposi- 
tion, in  form  of  a vapour  ; the  carbon  discovers  itself  in  the  manure,  after 
an  extensive  putrefaction^^^^j^h^jlack  mould, 

wherever  foun^j^*H=e*’aistirrfrri^^^^^ver,  in  those  soils  where  composfS^"^ 
containii^g,^^e  quantities  of  this  substance,  have  been  employed.  The 
liqua»^“V '»L<^  drains  from  dunghills,  unless  mixed  with  some  accidental, 
^■^^SheoXi-s  matter  is  nothing  but  water  strongly  impregnated  with  car- 
"bon,  and  after  standing  a considerable  time,  the  carbon  will  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  Carbonick  acid  gas  is  often  seen  to  escape  in  great 
quantities  from  soils  where  manure  has  been  used,  m which  there  was  a 
large  p»,  Portion  of  carbon.  These  being  the  principal  agents  in  accelera- 
ting ve^^ation,  the  attention  of  agriculturalists  should  be  directed  to  provide 
therri^^m  calcareous  earths  or  compost  manure,  so  as  to  apply  them  in 


^ tlje  cheapest  manner  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 


The  best  means  of  preserving  manure,  is  supposed  to  be  a stercorary 
or  compost  pit,  which  is  better  calculated  to  permit  the  fermentation  to  g* 
on,  than  any  mode  hitherto  proposed.  Mr.  Peters  has  given  a very  good 
description  of  one,  which  xve  shall  insert. 

A stercorary  should  be  at  some  distance  from  the  stables.  It  is  best  for  its  bed 
to  rise  about  two  feet  in  the  centre,  like  the  back  of  a tortoise,  with  channels  round 
It,  to  conduct  the  sap  into  a small  well,  or  reservoir,  which  may  be  pumped,  or 
laded  out ; and  the  drainings  returned  on  the  heap.  Those  who  choose  it  may  have 
the  bottom  pa\'ed,  and  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  three  feet  higl^  ; on  which  the 
sills  of  the  frame  for  the  roof  may  lie.  It  should  be  covered  by  a roof  of  wood, 
or  thatch,  on  posts  ; open  at  the  sides  for  air,  and  railed,  or  stripped  round,  high 
enough  to  prevent  access  by  cattle ; whose  treading  or  poaching  the  heap,  impedefl 
its  regular  fermentation.  Spouts,  or  troughs,  at  the  eves  of  the  roof,  may  be  fur- 
nished with  small  cross  troughs,  to  lead  in  rain  w.ater  occasir^all}' ; though  it  is  sel- 
.,jdom  required ; as  its  own  juices  are  generally  sufficient,  the  supply  of  the  ne- 
^Ifigry  moisture  to  the  dung.  Under  the  pitch  of  the  roof -^ver  the  heap,  there  may 
be'^!^  geon  house;  and  roosts  for  poultiy,  whose  dung  ;^uld  increase,  .md  melio- 
rate the  whole  mass.  The  square  of  the  frame  sho\'^  be  about  eight  feet  from 
the  bed,  that  carts,  &c.  may  be  admitted  to  enter,  v_^i  convenience.  Those  wh* 
experience  its  utility  and  value  will  never  regret  th'r ' e.xpense.  A parallelogram  is 
the  best  ground  plat. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a ijOte,  in  page  153,  in  preferfj|ce 
to  another,  more  particul3^^^ich  c^uot  be  clearly  understood  without 
the  plate.  ^ ~ 

Within  the  last  half  century,  hulban.diT'  has  assumed  an  important  cha- 
racter in  England.  Among  th^**  most  strikii-^  effects  agriculture  has 
produced,  is  the  method  of  pres^ving,  by  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  powers 
and  richness  of  tillage  lands,  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  the  deteriorating 
system  of  fallows.  This  is  the  “ most  prominent  feature  in  good  farming,” 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  jnesent  volume  contains  nothing  upon 
this  subject. 

Wheat,  however,  has  received  more  attention.  smut,  blight,  mil- 

dew, and  a new  disease  Jnave  all  been  discussed,  aiiuV^otwithstanding  the 
judicious  remarks  andJfluable  experiments  here  relate^%ogether  with  the 
various  examinationJ^ade  by  English  and  French  agriculturalists,  the 
origin  of  these  diseases,  particularly  smut,  remains  concealed.  Cautious 
and  prudent  farmers,  wishing  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a crop,  generally  wash 
the  seed  in  a brine  containing  saline  matter.  There  is  a letter  from 
William  Young,  in  xvhich  he  says  that  well  chosen  seed,  sown  in  a suita- 
ble and  well  prepared  soil,  are  the  only  sure  modes  of  avoidin^^mut ; 
while,  in  the  succeeding  letter,  by  Dr.  Mease,  a contrary  opinion  iswaain- 
tained,  and  saline  washes  and  steeps  are  the  only  preventives,  ^ch 
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contradictory  results  are  little  calculated  to  excite  confidence,  or  to  lead 
common  farmers,  always  unwilling  to  quit  established  habits,  to  adopt  either 
cxpedient4W»»<**^;aj,>  ^ 

^'The  remarks  upon  live  fences  are^.ttr&rn'Wf^ A substitute 
for  the  hawthorn  of  England,  is  found  in  our  native  locust,  cfcsi^^jv^d  hem- 
lock ; and  a taste  for  rendering  more  beautiful  the  appearance  o^^^^rms, 
Avould  be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  fencing. 
hedges  would  supply  a great  proportion  of  the  fuel  used  in  farm  houses, 
and  leave  the  fences  almost  impervious  to  cattle.  Cold  and  bleak  parts  of 
a farm  may  be  easily  protected  from  winds,  by  suffering  hedge,  jows  to 
grow  high,  and  by  plashing  and  switching,  the  fence  will  be  a evented 
from  overshadowing  much  land.  In  some  soils,  hemlock  will  be  p^-ferred 
to  any  other  tree,  for  it  is  the  most  susceptible  of  being  cut,  wo^^  and 
interlocked,  and  gives  a rich  and  lively  appearance  to  the  fence.  Cedar 
often  becomes  brown,  and  in  many  situations  is  pernicious  to  the  fields  e^- 
closed  by  it. 

The  agricultural  papers  in  this  volume,  except  an  appendix  containing 
valuable  extracts  from  foreign  publications,  are  concluded  by  a memoir  on 
clearing  land,  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.  who  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  agriculturalist.  As  there  seems  to  be  a mania  in  the  New  , 
England  states  for  retiring  to  new  and  uncultivated  districts,  the  good  policy 
of  which  may  be  questionable,  Mr.  Taylor’s  observations  deserve  attention. 
The  fertility  of  new  lands,  arises  from  the  great  quantities  of  vegetable 
matter  which  have  been  collecting  and  rotting  for  centuries,  so  that  little 
labour  in  manuring  for  several  years,  is  requisite.  Hence  the  reason  why 
farmers  seek  new  settlements.  Clearing  and  recovering  lands  which  once 
were  cultivated,  butl^vhich  are  again  covered  with  a growth  of  wood  and  > 
brush,  require  great^ exertions,  and  demand  the  process  of  manuring,  agrA 
they  cannot,  by  any  rfo'.ural  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  have  recoa^^t 
from  their  exhausted  st\ie. 

n-sory  view  of  the  work  before  us.  The  indi- 
vidual character  of  a volume  must  be  drawn  from  the  design  and  circum- 
st^ces.of  the  publisher.  A single  author,  having  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  his  subject,  may  expos^^himself  to  c^Tsure  and  criticism,  which 
are  not  commonly  bestowed  on  a^mpil||^x  like  the  present.  We  have 
omitted  many  articles  which  are  womijj^i  notice,  but  which  the  limits  of 
this  review  will  not  include^,  and  passed  unnoticed  many  faults,  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  wmrk. 

The  agricultural  society  of  Philadelphi^Jiave  given  to  the  publick  such 
a specimen  of  their  talents  and  pursuits,  that  the  community  will  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  publication  of  a second  volume.  W e hope  they 
will  not  forget  that  important  problem  in  rural  economy,  hitherto  unsatis- 
factorily solved,  Wh^H'r  the  best  jdan  and  arrangement  of  a farm  house  and 
farm  yard  ? EveryJ^iig  that  can  conti’ibute  to  ix  e comfort  of  the  farmer 
and  his  stock,  aij^^tiost  usefully  promote  the  i^f.hanical  department  of 
husbandry,  will,  many  considerations,  highly  n^.,'-est  the  publick,  and 
come  within  the  object  of  their  institution.  Economy,  cleanliness,  and 
good  morals,  are  essential  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  husband- 
man, and  his  prosperity  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  these  domestick 
v irtues.  Neat  husbandry  and  a productive  system  of  culture  are  insepara- 
ble ; amt  if  the  same  work  which  a careless  farmer  expends  upon  a large 
numl^^of  acres,  were  bestowed  upon  half  the  quantity  of  land,  the  crop 


Several  specie, s of  them  are  common  in  New  England. 
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would  generally  be  the  same,  and  much  labour  would  be  saved.  But  as  pre- 
judices and  idle  habits  remain,  long  after  the  advantages  of  a change  are 
demonstrated,  we  mustwajLjmdmt^^ 

society,  and  th^jjgsSCTpns^^nnan^private  gentlemen,  will  soon  raise  our 
husbandry  rank  it  ought  to  hold  among  the  improvements  of  the 

countr^S^ 

sla-istical  account  of  the  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge,  is  very  ac- 
ceptable, because  it  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  American  ingenuity 
and  enterprise.  This  branch  of  hydraulick  architecture  has  been  usefully 
practised  by  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  models  of  wooden  bridges,  in  many  parts 
of  the  u.,  |on,  bear  unequivocal  testimony  of  his  genius.  Whoever  desires 
to  be  ag^ainted  Avith  such  works,  will  read  the  paper  with  attention.  He 
will  l^^^d  to  admire  not  only  the  architect  who  planned,  but  the  indefatiga- 
ble and  persevering  spirit  of  the  proprietors  who  undertook,  unremittingly 
^ prosecuted,  Und  completed  this  beautiful  structure.  We  do  not  recollect  any 
work  of  this  kind,  which  has  required  such  a depth  of  solid  masonry  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  was  indispensable  in  constructing  the  western 
pier.  The  masonry  is  laid  forty-one  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  tide,  a 
depth  unequalled  in  any  bridge  in  Europe.  There  are  many  useful  obser- 
iL  rations  in  the  account,  and  the  history  of  the  work’ as  it  advanced,  under 

^ the  most  embarrassing  circumstances,  is  extremely  interesting.  The 

bridge  is  covered,  and  plastered  with  a very  durable  composition,  which 

' should  be  applied,  in  every  instance,  to  similar  works.  We  shall  close  our 

I’eview  with  the  inscription  on  the  eastern  tablet,  because  Ave  readily  assent 
* to  the  justness  of  the  sentiments  therein  expressed. 

THE  BRIDGE 
is,  in  itself, 
the  most  grateful 
Reward 

expected  from  its 
Institution. 

A Recompense 

the  most  honourable  to  those, 
who,  by  liberal  advances, 
an<^ong-  privations  of  profit, 
unassisiS^^  publick  pecuniary  aid, 

Encoi^^jitdarid  Supported  ; 

And  ^Memorial, 
the  most  acceptable  to  thoif|| 
who,  by  e’^erprising,  arduous, 
and  prCsevering  exertions, 

ACHIEVED, 

Tliis  extensively  beneficial 
Improvement. 


The  editors  of  the  Select  Ke/siews  have,  at  the  request  oy^^ember  ©f  the  Aga-i- 
cultural  society,  subjoine'wthe  following  outlines  of  a pii^jjpr  the  establishment 
of  the  Society.* 

1.  THE  legisla'*re  to  be  applied  to  for  an  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
society,  Avhich  is  to  consist  of  citizens  of  the  state,  as  generally  dispersed 
throughout  the  same  as  possible.  In  the  first  instance,  the  society  to  be 

• These  outlines  were  written  several  years  since,  at  the  request  of  a committee 
of  the  society,  and  furnished  to  them  by  Richard  Peters,  Esq.  the  now 
who  laboured  in  the  legislature  of  that  day  to  effectuate  the  plan.  But' ' 
unaccountable  and  deplorable  prejudices  then  existing,  defeated  every  end 
During  tlie  present  session  of  the  legislature  a charter  has  been  granted  to  the  ; 

1809. 
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composed  of  such  persons  as  may  be  named,  and  these  to  be  vested  with 
authority  to  make  rules  for  admission  of  other  members,  and  by-laws 
fpr^,t}?^.  society,  as  usual  in  similar  cases.  Honorary 

members  to  be  aclmitted  accordin§*WW^t3'TllTT^t'‘ib:f<«iblished,  and  these 
may  be  of  any  state  or  country. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  society  shall  be  so  formed,  that  t^^tosmess 
thereof  may  be  done  by  a few,  who  will  be  responsible  to  the 
society,  in  such  manner  as  their  by-laws  shall  direct. 

3.  The  governour  of  the  state,  the  speakers  of  the  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  chief  justice,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  the  visiters  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  transactions  of  the  active  members,  i.  e.  those  intri.eted  with 
the  monies  and  affairs  of  the  society,  by  whatever  name  or  descrip^an  they 
may  be  designated,  and  all  by-laws  and  regulations,  to  be  submittecrC^.">  .the 
visiters ; to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  so  conducted  and  established  a 
not  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  or  interfere  with  or  opptJse 


the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  state.  The  visiters  will  also  judge  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  and  perceive  whether  or  not  they  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  its  institution.  Reports  may  by  them  be  made  annually 
to  the  legislature.  These  will  be  useful,  as  they  will  exhibit,  in  a compre- 
hensive view,  the  state  of  agriculture  throughout  the  commonwealth,  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  legislature  of  being  informed  on  a subject  so  im- 
portant to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  both  as  it  relates  to  political  econo- 
my, and  the  individual  happiness  of  the  people.  The  legislature  will  per- 
ceive from  their  reports,  when,  and  in  what  manner,  they  may  lend  their 
assistance  to  forward  this  primary  object:  Whether  by  endowing  professor- 
ships, to  be  annexed  to  the  uni'^'ersity  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  college  of 
Carlisle,  and  other  ^fr.minaries  of  learning,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
chymical,  philosophiXj,  and  elementary  parts  of  the  theory  of  agriculturg^ 
or  by  adding  to  the  funSCs  of  the  society,  increase  their  ability  to  proQ)^^ 
a knowledge  of  the  suby^.t,  and  stimulate,  by  premiums  and  other  incen- 
tives, the  exertions  of  th^igricultural  citizens : or  whether,  by  a combina- 
tion of  these  means,  the  welfare  of  the  state  may  be  more  effectually  pro- 
moted. 

4.  Though  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  jwAe  the  repository  of  the  in- 
formation of  the  society,  and  the  office  o(  transactintr  its  business  at 

Philadelphia,  yet  it  is  intended  that  thgjiociety  shall  be  rendered  active  in 
every  part  of  the  state,  efl’ect  this,  there  should  be  county  societies  esta- 
blished,  organized  as  eacn  shall  think  pr6iner.  In  union  with,  or  as  parts 
thereof,  there  may  be  agricultural  meetin,^  or  establishments,  at  the  will  of 
those  who  compose  them,  in  one  or  more  townships  of  a county.  These 
may  correspond  with  the  county  societies,  and  the  latter  may  annually  in- 
form the  society  of  the  ^^ate  (of  which  the  less  societies  may  be  considered 
as  branches)  of  all  'material  transactions  of  their  respective  societies. 
Societies  already  fail’d  may  remain  as  they  ar^  They  may,  at  their  op- 
tion, correspond  cU^-.ttly  with  the  state  society,  or  nfcough  the  society  of  the 
county  in  which  riiey  meet,  as  shall  be  found  most  cc^-.’enient  and  agreeable 
to  them.  They  will  thus  collect  all  the  information  and  business  relating  to 
the  subject,  and  will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  society  of  the  state  to  see 
where  their  assistance  is  most  necessary,  and  afford  a facility  of  diffusing 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  premiums,  books,  and  other  articles  at  the 


dispos^jf  the  society,  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  county  or  other 
sociey^i,  for  many  purposes  ; and  they  can  judge  on  the  spot  of  the  preteii- 
sion^t  the  claimants.  The  country  schoolmasters  may  be  secretaries  of 


the  county  societies,  and  the  sehoolhouses  the  places  of  meeting,  and  the 
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tepositories  of  their  transactions,  models,  &c.  The  legislature  may  enjoin 
en  these  schoolmasters,  the  combination  of  the  subject  of  agriculture  with 
the  other  parts  of  education.  This  may  be  easilve|feci£^I^jntro^cin 
as  schoolbooks,  tlJtS  g 

their  pupils.  will  be  gaining  a knowledge  of  the  business  they 

are  desti’*^^  follow,  while  they  are  taught  the  elementary  parts  of  their 
edu^^itrt^T  Books  thus  profitable  to  them  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
^(4fly  be  substituted  for  some  of  those  now  used ; and  they  can  easily  be 
obtained.  Selections  from  the  best  writers  on  husbandry  may  be  made  by 
the  society.  The  essays  of  our  own  experimentalists  or  theorists,  and  the 
proceedi  jgs  of  the  society  will  also  afford  information  ; andj  as  many  of 
these  no  doubt,  be  good  models  of  composition,  they  may  form  a 
part  selection  for  the  use  of  the  county  schools.  And  thus  the 

voutil^  our  country  will  effectually,  and  at  a cheap  rate,  be  grounded  in 
knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  They  will  be  easily  inspired  with 
a thirst  for  inquiry  and  experiment,  and  either  never  acquire,  or  soon 
banish  attachments  to  bad  systems,  originating  in  the  ignorance  and  bigotry 
of  their  forefathers,  which,  in  all  countries,  have  been  the  bane  of  good  hus- 
bandry. It  will  also  be  the  business  of  the  society  to  recommend  the  col- 
lection of  useful  books  on  agriculture  and  rural  a^lairs  in  every  county. 
The  citizens  of  the  country  should  be  drawn  into  a spirit  of  inquiry  by  the 
establishment  of  small,  but  well  chosen  libraries,  on  various  subjects.  This 
would  not  only  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  but  it  would  diffuse 
knowledge  among  the  people,  and  assist  good  government,  which  is  never 
in  danger  while  a free  people  are  well  informed. 

5.  The  general  meetings  of  this  society,  consisting  of  such  members 
as  may  choose  to  attend,  and  particularly  those  charg^  with  communica- 

Sdmis  or  information  from  the  county  and  other  socie^s,  should  be  held  at 
^!|j|delphia,  at  a time,  in  the  winter  sessions  of  th legislature,  when  citi- 
zens^wo  may  be  members  thereof,  or  have  other^usiness,  can,  with  most 
convenience,  attend.  At  these  meetings,  the  gen^l  business  of  the  society 
can  be  arranged,  its  funds  and  transactions  examined,  and  its  laws  and 
rules  reported,  discussed,  and  rendered  generally  serviceable  and  agreeable 
to  the  whole. 

6.  It  will  be  necessary contribution  be  made  by  each  member, 
annually,  for  a fund.  But  this%(^uld  be  small,  that  it  may  not  be  too 
Jheavy  a tax.  The  funds  will,  no  aoubt,  be  increased  by  donations  from 
individuals  ; and  if  the  state  should  find  the  injUtution  as  useful  as  it  is 
contemplated  to  be,  the  patriotism  of  the  members  of  the  government  will 
be  exercised,  by  affording  assistance  out  of  the  monies  of  the  state.  They 
will  perceive  that  it  is  vain  to  give  facility  to  transportation,  unless  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  are  increased  by  good  husbandry  : and  though  these 
facilities  are  important  to  the  objects  of  this  societ^i^t  an  increased  krtow- 
ledge  of  agriculture  is  Bie  foundation  of  their  eAs^sive  utility.  The 
subjects  of  both  are  inbmately  connected,  and  mutiii^t  depend  on  each 
other. 

7.  When  the  fun^  of  the  society  increase  sufficiently  to  embrace  the 
object,  it  Avill  perfect  all  its  efforts,  by  establishing  Pattern  Farms  in  dif- 
ferent and  convenient  parts  of  the  state.  Let  the  beginning  of  this  plan  be 
with  one  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  a complete  farmer  and  gardener.  In  this,  all  foi^gn  and 
domestick  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  seeds,  or  grains  may  be  cultivate^^mnd  it 

'.approved  as  useful,  disseminated,  with  directions  for  their  culture,  tfifc|Ugh 
the  state.  The  most  approved  implements  may  be  used  on  this  farmll*and 
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cither  Improved  by  additions,  or  simplified  to  advantage.  Inventions  may 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  the  best  selected.  Models  thereof  may  be  made  and 
transmhtej^^ij^^oiu^  and  other  societies.  Those  who  are  sent  to,  or 
-<r^:ri^d?!au^visI^^WSrm  ’ will  gainritmtmhlt  1 1 all  its  operations, 

from  a short  inspection,  than  can  be  acquired,  in  a loi%-.s^e,  by  reading 
on  the  use  and  construction  of  instruments,  or  the  modes'IJ^^^hivation. 
The  cheapest,  best  and  most  commodious  style  of  rural  archi^PPS^^^Cj 
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most  proper  and  permanent  live  fences — improvements  in  the  bree^^^ 
horses,  cattle,  and, sheep — remedies  for  occasional  and  unforeseen  visitations 
of  vermin — the  times  and  seasons  for  sowing  particular  crops — the  adapt- 
ing foreign  products  to  our  climate — and  preventives  against  alL^the  evils 
attendant  on  our  local  situation,  or  arising  from  accidental  cat.^s — may 
here  be  practically  introduced.  The  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  li^^enious 
men  may  here  be  put  in  practice  ; and,  being  brought  to  the  test  ^expe- 
riment, their  utility  may  be  proved,  or  their  fallacy  detected.  This  fatjik^ 
need  not  be  large.  On  it  the  best  systems  now  known  may  be  carried  ^ 
through,  and  further  experiments  made.  Promising  youths  may  be  sent 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  to  learn,  practically,  the  art  of  husbandry. 
Manures,  and  the  best  mode  of  collecting  them,  may  be  tried.  Native  ma-  I 
nures  should  be  sought  after,  and  premiums  given  for  their  discovery. 
Their  efficacy  may  be  proved  by  small  experiments  on  this  farm,  which 
should,  in  epitome,  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  practical  husbandry.  Simi- 
lar farms  may  be  added,  as  the  funds  increase  ; and  thus  practical  agricul- 
tural schools  be  instituted  throughout  the  state. 

8.  When  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  society  become  adequate,  it  will 
highly  contribute  to  the  interest  of  agriculture,  if,  at  the  expense  of  the 
society,  some  ing^ious  person  or  persons  were  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  inquiries.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  a few  young» 
persons  of  promisini^bilities  were  sent  thither  to  be  instructed  in 
of  husbandry,  the  bree^ng  of  cattle,  &c.  and  to  gain  a practical  kndf^dge 
on  all  subjects  connect^  with  this  interesting,  delightful,  and  important 
business,  on  which  the  e^'stence,  wealth,  and  permanen*  prosperity  of  our 
country  so  materially  depend. 

i".  Although^it  would  seem  that  a great  portion  of  this  plan  has  reference 
fo  the  older  settlements  of  the  state,  yet,^M^'ct,  many  of  its  most  useful 
arrangements  will  apply  to  new  settleni^j'^ in  an  eminent  degree.  T hese 
settlements  are,  for  the  most  part,  mst  established  by  people  little  ac- 
quainted with  a good  styit  of  husbandry.  The  earth,  in  its  prime,  throws 
up  abundant  vegetation,  and  for  a short  period  rewards  the  most  careless 
husbandman.  Fertility  is  antecedent  to  his  efforts ; and  he  has  it  not  to  re- 
create by  artificial  means.  But  he  is  ignorant  of  the  most  beneficial  modes 
whereby  he  can  take  advantage  of  this  youthful  vigour  with  which  his  soil 
is  blessed.  He  wastes!^ ' ‘strength,  and  suffers  its  riches  to  flee  away.  A 
bad  style  of  croppm^ increases  the  tendency  of  fresh  lands  to  throw  up 
weeds,  and  othe^^.iious  herbage ; and  rliat  luxuriance,  which  with  care 
and  system  migjijf^De  perpetuated,  is  indulged  in  i^^wn  destruction.  It  is 
discovered,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  what  was  the  foui  dation  of  the  support 
and  wealth  of  the  improvident  possessor,  has  been,  by  his  ignorance  and 
neglect,  like  the  patrimony  of  a spendthrift,  permitted,  and  even  stimulated 
rapidly  to  pass  from  him  in  wild  extravagance. 

The  n"oducts  of  nature,  in  our  new  countries,  seldom  have  been  turned 
to  accent.  The  timber  is  deemed  an  incumbrance,  and  at  present  is,  per-  ^ 
hap^^bo  much  so.  The  labour  and  expense  of  preparing  for  tillage  arc 
eno^nous  ■,  and,  when  the  sole  object  is  that  of  cultivation, jvery  discoura-  ^ 
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ging.*  European  books  give  us  no  lessons  in  these  operations.  But  when 
the  experience  of  our  people  is  aided  and  brought  to  a point,  by  a union 
of  facts  and  the  ingenuity  of  intelligent  men,  now  too  much  dispersed  to 
be  drawn  into  systena^itist^beexpected, 

success,  that  om: will  G^e  abated,  if  not  overcome. 
The  manufa^re  of  potash,  and  the  products  of  the  sugar  maple,  may  be 
objects, '■^LpTe  attention  of  the  society.  More  profitable  modes  of  applying 
* Vi'a  hereby  be  promoted,  and  returns  for  expense,  in  the  preparation 

asOr  culture  be  obtained.  Facilities  for  clearing  lands  may  be  discovered. 
Minerals,  earths,  and  fossils,  now  either  unknown  or  neglected,  may  be 
brought  into  use,  or  become  objects  of  commerce.  In  fine,  no  adequate  cal- 
culation jan  be  formed  of  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by  a consolida- 
tion ofj;^efforts,  and  even  speculations,  of  our  citizens,  whose  interests  will 
stimu^^ie  them  to  exertion.  Channels  of  communication  will  be  established, 
and  me  whole  will  receive  the  benefits  arising  from  a collection  of  the 
^t’Jbughts  and  labours  of  individuals,  whose  minds  will  be  turned  to  a subject 
so  engaging  and  profitable,  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  their  country. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK. 


,.The  Dramatick  Mirrour,  containing  the  History  of  the  Stage,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  the  present  Time  ; including  a Biographical  and  Critical  Account  of  all  tlic  Dra- 
matick Writers,  from  1600,  and  also  of  the  most  distinguished  Ir’crformers,  from 
the  Days  of  Shakspeare  to  1807 ; and  a History  of  the  Country  Theatres  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  embellished  with  seventeen  elegant  Engravings.  By  Tho- 
mas Gilliland,  Author  of  Dramatick  Synopsis.  8vo.  2.  Vols. 

A WORK  that  would  properly  satisfy  the  promise  of  this  title  page, 
instead  of  being  comprised  in  two  moderate  octavo  vo^mes,  might  be  ex- 
‘^teded  to  the  number  of  the  mighty  production  of  G^vius  and  Gronovius, 
wii^Jl^re  hardly  complete  in  twenty  ponderous  f^os.  This  work,  how- 
ever, may  be  probably  both  convenient  and  usefufyo  the  frequenters  of  the 
modern  theatre,  ijmv  so  changed  from  what  even  .we  ourselves  remember  it, 
that  could  the  sh^es  of  Betterton,  Quin,  and  Garrick,  rise  from  their  ely- 
sium,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  thjy 
would  acknowledge  their  b^^ithren  of  the  sock.  They  might  be  apt  to  ex- 
claim: Call  ye  this  a play,  or  tid^aji  actor  ? In  this  respect  at  least  we  con- 
fess ourselves  laudatores  temporis^Sti.  Some  very  neatly  executed  heads 
of  various  performers  are  introduced,  of  the  resemblance  of  which  we  are 
not  able  to  judge. 


The  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  witli  pre- 
liminary and  occasional  Observations.  By  HefSwTuke.  12mo. 

THE  preliminary  observations  in  this  excelleri^*l^e  book  are  on  the 
importance  of  religion  and^orality  ; on  religion  as  ti  ^»asis  of  morality  ; 
on  the  love  of  God,  iI?^holy  scriptures,  and  the  divti^attributes.  The 
author  then  proceeds  t jjffie  discussion  of  religious  duties,lmd  moral  duties 
general  and  particular.^  The  general  duties  are  those  of  justice,,  charily, 
temperance,  industry,  &c.  The  particular  duties,  those  of  husbands  ani 
wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  an  unexceptionable  book  for  young  persons,  and  indeed  few  adults, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  duly  tempered  zeal  of  the  amiable  auq 

* At  the  present  time  [1808]  the  expense  of  cleai-ing  land  is  much  lessened," 
to  the  great  influx  of  population  in  our  new  countries.  For  five  dollars  per  iP 
land  may  he  completely  cleared  of  timber. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 


RICHARD  PORSON  was  born  at  East  Ruston,  in  on 

Christmas  day,  1759  ; so  that  he  was  only  in  his  forty-ninth  yeai^^Every 
thing  about  this  most  eminent  scholar,  and  particularly  the  circumstance,^ 
■which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  most  inestimable  memory,  by  whichf^i^^ 
was  enabled  to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  riches  of  literature,  ancient  and  ^ 
modern,  will  become  truly  interesting  to  the  world.  He  owed  the  blessing 
to  the  care  and  judgment  of  his  father,  Mr.  Huggin  Person,  who  was  parish 
clerk  of  East  Rustoi^;  and  who,  though  in  humble  life,  and  without  the  ad- 
vantages himself  of  early  education,  laid  the  basis  of  his  son’s  unparalleled 
acquirements.  From  the  eailiest  dawn  of  intellect,  Mr.  Person  began  the* 
♦ask  of  fixing  the  attention  of  his  children,  three  sons  and  a daughter ; and 
he  had  taught  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  all  the  common  rules  of  arithmetick, 
without  the  use  of  a book  or  slate,  pen  or  pencil,  up  to  the  cube  root,  before 
he  was  nine  years  of  age.  The  memory  was  thus  incessantly  exercised 
and  by  this  early  habit  of  working  a question  in  arithmetick  by  the  mind 
only,  he  acquired vach  a talent  of  close  and  intense  thinking,  and  such 
power  of  arranging \Hery  operation  that  occupied  his  thought,  as  in 
of  time  to  render  the\,^ost  difficult  problems,  which,  to  other  men 
the  assistance  of  writte^figures,  easy  to  the  retentive  faculties  of  hfe  memo 
ry.  He  was  initiated  in  letters  by  a process  equally  effica^cious  His  father 
taught  him  to  read  and  write  at  one  and  the  same  time.'  He  drew  the  form 
<7?  the  letter  either  with  chalk  on  a board,  or  with  the  finger  in  sand  ; and 
Richard  was  made  at  once  to  understand^j^r  imitate  the  impression.  As 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  could  tra^^^e ' letters  ; and  this  exercise  de- 
lighting his  fancy,  an  ardour  of  imita^Tg  whatever  was  put  before  him  was 
excited  to  such  a degi’(^ , that  the  walls  of  the  house  were  covered  witi.  cha- 
racters, which  attracted  notice,  from  their  neatness  and  fidelity  of  delinea- 
tion. 

At  nine  years  of  age,  he  and  his  youngest  brother,  Thomas,  were  sent  to 
the  village  school,  kept  by  a Mr.  Summers,  a plain  but  most  intelligent  and 
worthy  man  ; who,  ^/'ting  had  the  misfortune  in  infancy  to  cripple  his  left 
hand,  was  educat^^j'>r  the  purpose  of  teaching,  “and  he  discharged  his  du- 
ties with  the  exemplary  attention.  Hi  ^professed  nothing  beyond 

English,  writi^'and  arithmetick,  ivith  the  rucni^_^ents  of  Latin  He  was  a 
good  accountant,  and  an  excellent  writing  maste^^He  perfected  the  pro- 
fessor in  that  delightful  talent  of  writing,  in  which  he  so  peculiarly  excelled 
but  which,  we  are  doubtful  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage 
or  a detriment  to  him  in  his  progress  through  life.  It  certainly  had  a con- 
sider^de  influence  on  his  Iiabits,  and  made  him  devote  many  precious  mo- 
me^e  to  copying,  which  might  have  been  better  employed  in  composition. 
Ij^Gs  been  the  means,  hov/ever,  of  enriching  his  library  with  annotations, 
i^a  text  the  most  beautiful,  and.  with  such  perfect  imitation  of  the  original 
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vinces  had  but  few  Christians.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Rome  sent 
out  missionaries  early.  The  south  of  France  was  christianized  from  Asia, 
though  so  much  further  off  than  Rome.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  these 
parts  would  receive 

Minor,  than  th^^,-^!^  which  had  a regular  intercourse,  half  a dozen  times 
in  a year,,.^^.«/ast,  but  probably  much  oftener,  with  Ephesus.  And  what- 
ever,yT;^"43ns  were  extant  in  the  west,  would  represent  the  second  edition 
-^^?1tts  variations,  whatever  they  might  be. 

As  to  Rome  itself,  I infer,  that  that  capital  of  the  empire  had,  if  any 
place  had,  both  editions.  Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  the  first  edition  had 
reached  Rome,  when  Aristobulus  quitted  that  city  for  Britain,  or  that  it 
was  sentv,jp  Aristobulus,  in  Britain,  from  Rome,  it  will  follow,  that  the  an- 
cient B^^sh  copies  would  not  contain  those  additions  which  the  apostle 
John  ;^^i?erted  in  the  second  edition.  And  to  this  agrees  the  fact ; for  Pe- 
^sianism  could  hardly  have  been  repressed  by  any  text  more  effectually 
^ trfan  by  the  one  in  question.  Yet  that  errour  rose  in  Britain,  and  it  was 
not  so  decidedly  opposed  then,  as  it  is  now ; minus  the  testimony  of  this 
text.  Moreover,  the  text  is  not  quoted  by  the  venerable  Bede,  in  a passage 
of  his  works,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  at  least,  alluded  to.  He, 
therefore,  might  have  the  first  edition.  ^ 

^ In  short,  almost  all  the  arguments  employed  against  the  authenticity  of 
. the  text  may  be  admitted.  They  cease  to  have  any  great  force,  after  it  is 
r once  conceded  to  those  who  use  them,  that  the  first  edition,  together  with 
f all  its  representatives,  in  the  first  century,  suppose,  had  not  the  words  in 
debate.  They  are  reduced  to  the  infirmity  of  a negative  argument,  at  best. 

I must  now  observe,  that  the  African  churches  being  planted  long  after 
the  Asiatick,  they,  no  doubt,  would  obtain  the  best  transcripts  of  the  works 
any  inspired  writer,  which  could  be  procured  aboi^  the  time  of  their 
founded  ; i.  e.  the  second  edition  of  the  letteyunder  consideration. 
To^5^  agrees  the  fact ; the  Af  rican  bishops  quote -^e  passage.  Tertullian, 
Cyprian.  Eucherius,  Eugenius,  with  his  consistc^  of  400  bishops,  Vigi- 
lius,  Fulgentius^^^.  &c.  so  that  it  was  undeniaoly  extant  in  their  copies 
from  the  second  ceithtry  downwards.  The  argument,  then,  is  reduced  to  a 
point : either  these  divines^wwrf  the  passage  in  their  copies,  or  they  jJLf 
it  there.  The  latter  alten^Ute  is  so  dishonourable  to  Christians  and  to 
Christianity,  that  one  is  willii^llte  accept  of  ahy  hypothesis  which  may 
vindicate  professors  and  teachers  fr^i  such  enormous  guilt.— But  further  ; 

I have  said,  that  Rome  might  be  expected  to  p^ure  whatever  was  most 
excellent  in  Christian  literature,  as  well  as  in  other  studies.  It  had,  then, 
the  first  edition,  because  that  was  the  earliest  which  could  be  procured  ; and 
the  second,  because  the  influx  of  persons  to  Rome  from  all  parts  was  so 
great,  that  every  thing  which  was  portable  of  a literary  nature,  might  be 
expected  to  be  brought  there.  Rome  had  an  ancie5l(^ersion  of  the  scrip- 
tures, known  under  the  name  of  the  old  Italick  It  is  not  of  any 

consequence  to  our  argi^ent,  whether  this  version  iv^kt^ned  the  text  of 
the  heavenly  v)itnesses,^Rce  it  was  made  very  early  if  the  revised 

Roman  version  of  th</New  Testament  contained  it,  we  are  reduced  to  the 
same  dilemma  as  before,  in  reference  to  the  African  bishops— The  reviser 
of  this  edition  (Jerom)  tithev  found  it,  ov  forged  it.  The  same  arguments 
that  relieve  the  characters  of  the  African  bishops,  relieve  the  character  of 
this  father.  The  accusation  is  incredible.  It  is  loading  the  part^^vith  a 
crime  so  far  beyond  ordinary  culpability,  that  the  mind  revolttf^  the 
charge.  It  is  admitted,  then,  that  the  Latin  version  reads  this  ; 

that  St.  Jerom  adopted  it ; that  it  was  adopted  by  the  learned  Imev 
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liim  ; as  by  our  own  famous  Aik  win,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  court  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  has  so  continued  ever  since.  The  inference  is,  that  St.  Jerom 
preferred  the  authority  and  text  of  the  second  edition,  and  followed  it. 

\->fiende^^  African  bishops, 

who  wrote  before  Jerom,  could  not  receive  this  passag^^^m  his  revised 
version  : or,  if  any  choose  to  affirm  that  the  African  bishop&%^eived  this 
passage  from  the  old  Italick  version,  then  the  authenticity  of  the 
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lows  of  course,  in  proportion  to  whatever  importance  is  attached  to  thi! 
creased  antiquity.  ^ 

Let  us  now  suggest  a few  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  the  passage  itself,  as 
connected  with  our  views  of  it.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  variations  in  the 
second  edition  by  St.  John,  are  additions : and  we  can  very  easil)^^onceive, 
from  the  knowledge  we  have,  of  the  gnostick  and  other  heresies,  tln|L  begin- 
ning to  spread,  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  might  see  a considerablefeiffer- 
ence  in  the  opinions,  and  floating  notions  of  Christian  communities. 
opinion  which  was  not  so  much  as  broached  A.  D.  70,  or  80,  might  become^ 
sufficiently  popular  to  be  entitled  to  notice,  reproof,  and  correction,  in  A.  D. 
100.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  longest  liver  of  the  Apostles  would  endea- 
vour to  preserve  his  readers  from  the  contagion  of  errour,  either  incipient,  or 
advanced,  he  could  not  do  it,  by  expunging  any  part  of  an  inspired  work ; 
since  that  would  be  to  accuse  inspiration  with  having  been  the  cause  of  errour; 
but  he  might  do  it,  by  adding  to  his  own  works,  by  strengthening  former 
sentiments,  or  by  enlarged  or  by  explanatory  expressions  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  mistake  in  question.  This  enlargement  was  the  way  of  our  Lord 
himself.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  way  of  St  John  in  other  instances  ; 
and  if  in  others,  why  not  in  this  ? ^ 

We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  placing  of  the  verses  containing  other  addi-  a 
tions^  in  our  presenmopies,  is  incorrect : arising,  most  pi’obably,  from  thp^^ 
addition  being  insert^  on  a first  edition  MS.  in  the  margin  ; but 
in  erroneously,  as  to  it^true  situation,  by  the  transcriber  who  nex^^^ped 
that  MS.  The  same  I ^nrehend,  is  the  case  here ; I confess  myself  to  be 
of  opinion  that  those  copes  which  place  the  8th  versf  before  the  7th  are 
right.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  copies  vary  in  the  t/brds  they  introduce : 
self  le  insert  the  words  “ on  earth,”  and  “ in  Heaven others  omit  them  ; 
some  omit,  “ water some  omit  “ the  and,  I might,  did  I not 

think  it  would  tire  your  readers*  patieno^reat  them  with  a long  and  delec- 
table discourse,  on  the  Greek  accent^  articles,  &c.  inserted  or  omitted  in 
this  famous  passage:  bC,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  these 
variations  are  proofs,  in  my  estimation,  that  the  addition  has  been  made  on 
first  edition  copies,  and  introduced  with  more  or  less  skill,  or  convenience^ 
&c.  &c.  according  to  the  ability  of  the  possessor  of  those  copies. 

Your  readers,  sir,  will  distinguish  between  what  I verily  think  to  be 
founded  on  fact,  I the  foregoing  statement,  and  what  1 am  about  to 

submit  as  conjectuji^ily  ; I mean  the  following  view  of  the  passage.  Nay, 

I must  even  apolo^'^i  for  some  of  the  language  V,  am  about  to  use,  by  say- 
ing, that  I use  i^iot  strictly,  but  for  the  purpose  o^onveying  my  meaning.  | 
Let  us,  now,  attempt  to  show  the  propriety  of  intrwacing  this  addition,  in  j 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  considered  the  Christ,  as  consist-  | 
ing  of  one  nature,  only,  i.  e.  the  human : but  who  denied  the  residence  of  * 
the  other  nature,  i,  e.  the  divine,  in  the  humanity  ; which  combination  we 
hold  toj^'e  necessary  to  constitute  the  Christ. 

Wlvk'S  he,  says  the  apostle,  ’luho  overcometh  the  world,  unless  it  be  one  whs 
belim.is  that  Jesus  [the  humanity]  is  the  Son  of  God?  This  [Jesus  the  hu-Jjl 
mo^aity]  is  he  %i<ho  came  into  this  world  by  assuming  the  component  parts  of  ^ 
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human  nature,  1.  water^  i.  e.  animal  life  ; and  2.  blood,  i.  e.  a body.  [Some 
copies  read  caro  or  camo.  Vide  Simon,  Crit.  Hist.]  Such  is  Jesus  the 
Christ  : who  came,  not  by  assuming  ’water,  nnimal  Iffe.  owZo.  being  a mere 
phantom,  as  some 

ever,  the  assur^$;<l6h  of  both  these  two  principles,  though  necessary,  yet 
would  no^i^^^lify  him  effectually  for  his  office,  which  was,  to  bear  witness 
of  an  animal  may  have  life  and  a body,  yet  it  is  incapable  of  bear- 

'fi*i^witness : no;  lAe  intelligent  and  immortal  spirit,  is  that  part  of  a 
man,  •which  beareth  •witness,  since  it  only  is  capable  of  understanding.  And 
these  three  principles  are  those  •which  bear  •witness  on  earth  [i.  e.  which  com- 
pose the  humanity]  the  intelligent  spirit,  and  the  •water,  or  animal  life,  and 
the  Woocvmesh,  or  body,  and  these  three  agree  in  one  testimony  ; [or  rather, 
these  t-^e  are  necessary  to  be  combined  into  one  person,  in  order  to  enable 
^at  jli^son  to  bear  testimony  ; since  if  you  take  away  either  of  these  piin- 
/^^les,  you  incapacitate  the  party  from  all  power  of  bearing  witness  ] C'or- 
respondently  to  this  [oV«]  three  are  those  •who  bear  •witness  in  heaven  ; the 
Father,  and  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; and  these  three  are  the  one, 
the  Being  of  Beings  ! If  •we  receive  the  •witness  of  men,  on  human  subjects 
and  questions,  with  confidence,  the  witness  of  God  is  infinitely  greater,  both 
as  to  subject  and  certainty,  since  God  is  an  infinite  syrit,  and  not  subject  to 
errour.  Assuredly  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which  is  witnessed  concerning  his 
-SoTz,  as  above.  He  who  believeth  in  [this  representation  of]  the  Son  of  God 
[Jesus,  the  humanity]  hath  the  witness  in  himself,  not  only  of  the  possibility 
but  of  the  actual  existence,  of  such  a combination,  since  his  own  nature  is 
an  instance  of  the  same  combination  of  principles  as  was  extant  in  [the 
man]  Jesus.  He  who  believeth  not  God  makes  him  worse  than  an  honest  man, 
a liar,  &c. 

Under  this  view  of  the  passage,  let  us  endeavour^  state,  and  compare 
ditions. 


FIRST  EDITION. 

Who  is  he  who  overcometh  the  world,  unless 


je  one  who  believes,  that 


Jesus  is  the  S3!l^fGod  ? This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood  ; Jesus 
the  Christ : not  b^tteteronly,  but  by  water  and  blood  : but  the  spirit  is  that 
which  beareth  witness.  which  bear  witness  then,  are  these  thiJ#c  ; 

the  spirit,  and  the  water,  a^lM^  blood  ; and  these  three  are  combined  in 
one.  If  we  receive  the  witness ^toen,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater  ; and 
assuredly  this  is  the  witness  of  God^hich  is  witnessed  of  his  Son,  &c. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Who  is  he  who  overcometh  the  world,  unless  it  be  one  who  believes 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ? This  is  he  who  came  by  water,  and  blood ; 
Jesus  the  Christ ; not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood  ; but  the  spirit 
is  that  which  beareth  witness.  They  which  beat  witness  then,  on  earih, 
are  these  three  : the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  thP^Wpod  ; and  these  three 
are  combined  in  one.  Covrespondenfly,  those  who  be^^%^tness  in  heaven  are 
three,  the  Father,  and  theJVord,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; d^mihese  three  are  the 
ONE.  If  we  receive  tBj^^itness  of  men,  the  witness  o^God  is  greater; 
and  assuredly  this  is  ■me  witness  of  God,  which  is  witnessea  of  his  Son,  &c. 

I am  justified  in  affirming,  that  (as  I observed  in  my  former  letter)  here 
is  no  change  oj  sentiment  in  the  apostle.  Every  thing  he  said'formerly  he 
says  again  now.  He  retracts  nothing.  Every  syllable  stands  umouched  ; 
but  he  adds,  and  increases  the  strength,  the  beauty,  and  the  corres^ndence 
member  to  member,  of  the  passage,  while  at  the  same  time,  his  atfi^on  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  opinions,  which  peeped  forth  toward  th^^ose 
of  his  long  continued  life ; and  which,  most  certainly,  this  passage  IR  it 
stood  in  the  first  edition,  was  not  particularly  calculated  to  repress. 
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You  will  understand,  sir,  that  I hint  at  this  explanation  with  great  de- 
ference, and  as  a mere  conjecture  only.  Let  it  be  judged  by  reason  and 
candour,  and  whatever  may  be  nronosed  as  suneriour  bv  anv  of  vour  learn- 


vised  and  edited  his  “ works,”  complete.  As  to  the  time  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, we  have  very  little  to  help  our  guesses.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  third  epistle  of  John  was  written  many  years  before  the  date  assigned 
to  his  Gospel,  since  Gaius,  who  was  host  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  ^e  whole 
church,  was  most  probably  a man  advanced  in  life  ; and  we  cannolj^hink  it 
likely  that  he  should  live  till  towards  the  end  of  the  first  centur^^'T 
first  chapter  of  the  first  epistle,  seems  from  its  contents  to  have  been  t 
precursor  of  the  introduction  to  the  gospel. 


M.  PULLY,  a cnymist  of  celebrity,  in  one  of  his  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  has  discovered  a new  grotto.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  lake  Agnano,  not  far  from  lake  Averno,  and  consequently,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Grotta  del  Cane^  to  which  it  is  in  many  respects 
similar.  This  grotto,  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  has  been  called 
Grotta-Pully . It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  face  as  near  the  ground  as  possi- 
ble, in  penetrating  into  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  deleterious  vapours,  whi*h 
being  kept  in  a stateVf  great  volatility  by  an  intense  heat,  occupy  the  upper  ^ 
parts.  After  following  many  windings,  M.  Pully  discovered  at  the 
mity  of  the  grotto  a spn^g,  so  intensely  hot,  that  eggs  were  boiled 
fifty-seven  seconds  of  tiirlL,  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  which  at  the  outside 
was  two  degrees  above  0,  rose  to  sixty -one  in  the  interipvY‘5''on  being  kept 
in  an  elevated  situation  ; on  bringing  it  within  a foot  the  ground,  it  fell 
fit^idegrees ; but  on  being  stuck  into  the  earth  it,  vose  to  seventy-five.  A bar- 
rometer  in  the  same  situation  fel'  ’ ^ . Whoever  penetrates  into 


Nero,  the  body  is  in  a short  time  vater,  either  from  the  vio- 

lence of  the  perspiration,^;:,  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  in  a state 
of  evaporation  which  is  always  floating  in  this  cavity.  This  grotto  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  have  left  us  no  description  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  formed  by  some  of  those  late  volcanick  eruptions  which 
have  so  materially  altered,  the  face  of  the  country.  The  sides  of  the  cave 
are  -covered  wif ' ’^ty  of  saline  cry tallizations  ; others  hang  in  the 

form  of  stalacti  i the  roof,  which  is  about  ten  feet  high ; its  width 

is  of  above  forty  the  entrance,  and  fifty  in  interiour.  Its  length 

rs  about  250  fee 


A SKORT  time  since,  a gentleman  at  Richmond,  Surry,  betted  his 
friend  a./kimp  and  dozen  that  his  dog  should  go  from  Richmond  bridge  to 
Brentfi^d,  and  return  with  half  a crown,  in  two  hours.  The  dog  was  ac- 
cord^d^ly  taken  to  the  entrance  of  Brentford,  where  his  master  placed  half 
a cfown  under  a stone,  and  then  returned  to  Richmond.  The  dog  was  then 
despatched  to  perform  his  master’s  wager,  an.d  he  went  immediately  to  the 
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this  grotto  must  be  completely 


there,  as  in  the  baths  of 
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spot  where  the  money  was  formerly  placed,  but  the  stone  had  been  re- 
moved, and  the  half  crown  taken  away. 

Unable  to  find  the  money,  the  dog  ran  towards_^ew-bridge,  where  he 
overtook  a o-*>nHpman 

The  gentleman  ^i^voured  to  drive  the  animal  away,  but  Prince  refuse3~^"' 
to  quit  him  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  dog’s  attachment,  the  gen- 
tlema.’?'  no  further  elforts  to  part.  ^ 

time  having  elapsed  for  winning  the  bet,  the  owner  of  the  dog  ex- 
pressed a belief  that  some  accident  had  prevented  the  animal  from  return- 
ing, and  requested  his  friend  to  go  with  him  in  search  oT  the  dog.  They 
then  walked  to  Kew  Green,  where  they  observed  the  gentleman  before 
described'/koming  out  of  his  house,  with  Prince  at  his  heels.  The  owner 
instantl^^costed  the  gentleman,  and  requested  to  know  how  he  came  by 

Jdag'^bserving,  the  dog  was  his.  The  gentleman  described  the  manner 
lyhich  the  dog  had  followed  him,  and  assured  the  party  he  had  no  wish 
letain  him.  'The  owner  then  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  had  any  thing 
about  him  that  was  not  his  own  property  ? In  answer  to  this  interrogatory 
he  exclaimed:  “ What  do  you  mean,  sir;  do  you  take  me  for  a thief?” 
The  master  of  the  dog  replied : “ ’Pon  my  honour  I mean  nothing  person- 
al ; but  the  dog  has  a wonderful  sagacity  in  discovering  any  article  that  may 
have  been  in  my  possession.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  found  any  thing  ?” — The 
’ gentleman  returned  : “ Why,  I have  indeed  found  something  of  small  va- 
lue : returning  from  Brentford,  I picked  up  half  a crown  by  the  road  side.” 
The  dog’s  master,  with  a hearty  laugh,  exclaimed : “ That  half  crown,  sir 
, has  been  the  cause  of  my  dog’s  attachment  to  you.  My  friend  and  I placed 
' the  half  crown  on  the  spot  you  found  it  to  decide  a wager,  and  sent  the 
. dog  for  it ; not  finding  it,  he  has  traced  it  to  you,  and,  as  a proof  of  the 
^^jrath  of  what  I assert,  put  the  half  crown  down  ar^ng  twenty  others, 
stiv^lif  my/  dog  don’t  pick  it  out  from  the  rest,  forfeit  1001.”  The 
genut^^n,  with  surprise,  instantly  laid  down  the  yfalf  crown  among  five 
others.  It  hgd  been  previously  marked,  and  the  ;;iog  immediately  selected 
it  from  the  rest^gd  carried  it  to  his  master,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
all  who  witnessed  fl^^rcumstance. 

The  dog  has  frequently  <kme  similar  exploits,  and  is  considered  a mjst 
extraordinary  animal  by  thd^^jrpunding  neighbourhood. 
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EVEmjVG. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

OH  ! soothing  hour,  when  glowing  day. 
Low  in  the  western  wave^^clines, 
And  village  murmurs  di^i^y. 

And  bright  the  vesperjplanet  shines  ; 

I love  to  hear  the  gale  of  even 

Breathing  along  the  new-leafed  copse. 
And  feel  the  freshening  dew  of  heaven. 
Fall  silently  in  limpid  drops. 

For,  like  a friend’s  consoling  sighs. 
That  breeze  of  night  to  me  appears  ; 
And,  as  soft  dew  from  Pity’s  eyes. 
Descend  those  pui-e  celestial  tears. 


Alas  ! for  those  who  long  have  born. 

Like  me,  ^^art  by  sorrow  riven. 

Who,  but  the  j^jmtive  winds,  will  mourn. 
What  teai's  wi.'  ■ tgU,  but  those  of  heaven's 

SOLlhmpE. 

BY  HENRY  KIRSfe  WHITE. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  lov 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  ^flow ; 

It  is  not  gi’ief  that  bids  me 
It  is  that  I am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I love  to  roa? 

When  the  tired  hedger  hies  hinff^ 

Or  by  the  woodland  pool  to  rest. 

When  pale  the  star  looks  on  its  bre^ 
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Yet  when  the  silent  evening  sighs, 
With  hallowed  airs  and  symphonies, 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone,  • 

Ai^dsin^MOiti 


"autumn  leaf  is  seal 
ft  floats  upon  the  water’s  bed ; 

I would  not  be  a leaf,  to  die 
Without  recording  sorrow’s  sigh! 


The  woods  and  winds,  with  sullen  wail, 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale ; 

I’ve  none  to  smile  when  1 am  free. 

And  when  I sigh,  to  sigh  with  me. 

I view. 

That  thinks  on  me  anui^nyes  me  too  ; 

I start,  and  when  the  visioH|^flown, 


I weep  that  I am  all  alone. 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS, 


Ritten- 


By  William  P.  Farrand  and  Co,  Philadel/ihia,  fiublisheo 
THE  whole  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  Olmsted  and  others,  verl 
house’s  Executors — collected  and  arranged,  by  Richard  Peters,  jun. 

By  William  Duane^  Philadelfihia^  refiublished^ 

An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  ; or,  a View  of  its  past  and  present  effects’ 
on  Human  happiness ; with  an  Inquiry  into  our  prospects  respecting  the  future  re- 
moval or  mitigation  of  the  evils  which  it  occasions.  By  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.  M late 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  2 vols. 

By  Bradford  and  Inskeep^  Philadelphia^  published^ 

A new  Novel,  by  the^  uthor  of  the  Horrours  of  St.  Domingo,  entitled,  “ Laura.” 

Die  mutter  starb,  ich  fand  mich  mit  win  selbst 
Ein  schwaches  rohr,  und  in  dem  stui-m  allem. 

Gothe  in  Sancred. 

My  mother  died,  I found  myself  deserted, 

A feeble  reed,  and  in  the  storm  alone.  v 

By  James  Humphreys^  and  Mathew  Carey^  Philadelphia^  republished.^  I 
Struggles  Through  Life,  exemplified  in  the  various  travels  and  adventures  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  of  John  Harriott,  Esq.  resident  magistrate  of  the ^ 
Thames  police,  Londoit  In  2 volumes.  ^ 

By  Cofb^s  and  Perkins^  JVew  York,  republished, 

Bard’s  Compendium  oVfhe  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery ; containi^^racti- 
cal  instructions  for  the  management  of  women  during  pregnancy,  in  labour,  and  in 
childbed.  Calculated  to  con-ect  the  errours,  and  to  improve  '■practice  of  mid- 
wives, as  well  as  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  art  for  students  and 

young  practitioners.  12mo.  with  numerous  engravings^  puce  gl.  25. 

^lenrj^’s  Epitome  of  Chymistry ; in  three  parts.  l^"atended  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  chyinical  knowledge,  by  minute  instiTM^^ii's  for  the  performance  of  experi- 
ments. 2.  Directions  for  the  analysis  of  nuj^al  waters,  of  earths  and  stones,  df 
ores,  of  metals,  and  of  mineral  bodies  ip^uheral ; and  3.  Instructions  for  appl3ong 
chymical  tests  and  reagei^-  to  variou.<^  useful  purposes. — 550  pages,  8vo.  from  the 
fourth  English  edition,  mucn  enlarge  1 with  notes,  by  Silliman,  and  illustrated  with 
plates — price  g3.  This  valuable  work  is  adopted  as  the  text  book,  by  the  lecturers 
on  chj-mistry  in  the  colleges  of  New  Haven,  Cambridge  and  Princeton. 

Burns’s  Obstetrical  Works  The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  with  practical  in- 
ferences relative  to  pregnan/iy  and  labour.  Observations  on  Abortion,  containing  an 
accqunt  of  the  manner  in^tich  it  takes  place,  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  the 
rnethod  of  preventing  o^^eating  it.  Practical  Observations  on  Uterine  Hemori'hage, 
with  remarks  on  the  .igement  of  the  Placenta.  Th^e  volumes  in  one,  8vo.  price 
g2.  The  London  ^^'■'.n,  which  is  not  so  correctly  prii\  d,  sells  at  g8. 

By  S.  fackus,  and  Co.  Bridgeport  ( ConrtK  republished. 

Discourses  on^decret  and  Family  Worship,  and  the  religions  observation  of  the 
Lord’s  day;  i^^h  two  discourses  on  the  Heavenly  State,  considered  under  the  idea 
of  a Sabbath^  By  Job  Orton.  The  first  American,  from  the  second  London  edition. 

The  Lordfiod  of  Israel  saith — Them  that  honour  me,  I -will  honour  ; and  they  that  de- 
spise me  st.llbe  lightly  esteemed.  1 Samuel,  ii.  30. 

By  Farrand,  Mallory,  and  Co,  Boston,  republished, 

Lett^rto  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  on  some  important  subjects  of  Theological 
disc^^on  referred  to  in  his  discourse,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  ■ 
PrioJtly,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  member  of  the  several  British  and  foreign  academies, 
and  philosophical  societies,  by  John  Pye  Smith. 
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By  J.  Hoff,  Charleston  C S.  C.J  published., 

Major  M’Comb’s  Treatise  on  Martial  Law  and  Courts  Martial,  as  practised  in  the 
United  States,  with  a copious  Appendix,  containing  the  forms  of  orders,  warrants, 
manner  of  recording  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial.  articlp°  - &<•-•  Pub- 

lished  by  order  of  the 
g3.  50. 

Coale  and  Thomas,  Baltimore,  published. 

An  ,0-Vl2l^m  the  poems  of  Ossian,  with  musick,  composed  by  the  honourable 
Hopkinson,  formerly  judge  of  the  cour^o^^dmiralty  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Hopkinson  has  selected  the  poem,  beginning  with  these  words  : 

“ Pleasant  is  thy  voice.  Oh ! Carrel,  and  lovely  are  the  woWk  of  former  times. 
They  are  like  the  calm  showers  of  Spring,  when  the  sun  looks  on  the  field  and  the 
light  cloud  -flies  over  the  hill.” 

This  is  vie  first  attempt  to  adapt  the  version  of  Ossian  to  musick,  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson h^succeeded  in  a manner  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  his  taste  and 
judgm^Jir  He  has  displayed  particular  skill  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  his  tones 
' '^•essive  of  the  sentiment — an  art  which  is  rarely  attained  by  the  best  composers. 


PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


Levis  and  Weaver,  Philadelphia,  propose 

To  republish  by  subscription,  A complete  History  of  England,  comprising  the  nar- 
rative of  Hume,  and  the  continuations  of  Smollet  and  Bisset,  exhibiting  a connected 
series  of  English  history,  from  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  JuRus  Cesar,  to  the  ti’eaty 
of  Amiens  in  1801.  fifteen  volumes  8vo.  with  engravings. 

«»*«««  Philadelphia, 

To  publish,  by  subscription,  a volume  of  Poems,  entitled  Pills,  poetical,  political, 
and  philosophical.  Prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  purging  the  publick  of  Piddling 
Pliilosophers,  of  Puny  Poetasters,  of  Paltry  Pohticians,  and  Petty  Partisans.  By 
Peter  Pepper-Box,  Poet  and  Physician. 

No  common  medicines  are  fit 
For  patient  by  a mad  dog  bit ; j 

And  poison  must,  as  Galen  held, 

By  counter  poison  be  expelled. r ^acelsus. 

J^lliam  P,  Farrand  and  Co.  Philadelphi  a to  republish. 

Bacon  s Abnli|||j|en^  7 American  Law  incorporated. 

Comyn  s Digest 

Isaac  Heister,  M.  DTlnnpurary  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
iS/c^l^ublish,  by  subscription,  '9 

Memoirs  of  the  State  of  Pmw^lj^ania.  This  work  will  contain  essays  on  the 
following  subjects — On  the  present  l^^|^ries  of  the  State — The  climate,  mountains, 
rivers  and  other  streams  of  water — Ant!^|l,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions— 
Aborigines  or  first  inhabitants  of  the  continew^f  Ameriy^  particularly  of  the  northern 
part— Cities,  counties,  and  towns — PopulatioihSmilitary  force,  marine  force,  constitu- 
tion, laws,  colleges  and  other  publick  institutioi^— Religion,  manners,  manufactures, 
commerce  weights,  measures  and  money — Publick  Revenue  and  expenses,  and  finally 
miscellaneous  historical  facts.  ' 

The  whole  work  will  contain  about  450  pages  octa^l^ize,  printed  on  fine  paper 
with  a new  and  handsome  type. 

Collins  and  Perkins,  JVeiv  York,  to  ref^j^h,  v 

John  and  Charles  Bell’s  Ap^omy  of  the  Human  Body,  illus  by  125  engravings, 
four  volumes  in  two,  pricejy  dollars — The  London  edition  ots^M  highly  important 
work  sells  at  24  dollars,  faShough  the  engravings  are  not  so  wel^gecuted  as  those 
of  the  American  copy. 

An  Abridgment  of  John  Bell’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  John  Augustine  Smith, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  professor  of  anatomy  ^d  surgery  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  York  ; in  on\  large  vol. 
8vo.  with  numerous  plates.  Price  5 dollars. 

Wilson’s  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  including  intermitting,  Remit^g,  and 
continued  fevers,  eruptive  fevers,  inflammations,  hemorrhages,  and  the  ?^|Buvia  , 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  present,  at  one  view,  whatever,  in  the  prese^Kta*e 
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©f  medicine,  it  is  requisite  for  tlie  physician  to  know  respecting  the  symptoms,  causes, 
and  cure  of  those  diseases.  In  two  large  volumes  octavo,  comprising  the  five  vo- 
lumes of  the  London  edition,  and  including  the  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Fever. 

HamUton^sQbservatmiw  the  Utility  and  Administration  of  Purgative  Medicines 

by  the  author, 

12mo,  price  1 dollar  and  25  cents — The  Latin  FormSse,  whiclrS!e  'numerous,  are  trans- 
lated  by  Dr.  James  of  Philadelphia.  The  English  edition  sells  af^^^llars  and  50 
oents. 

Robert  M'-Dermut-  VCZ  York,  to  refiublish  by  subscrifition^ 

The  History  and  Practi^'c  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  or  land : to  which  SI. 


Price 


added,  various  meV^  :ds  of  determining  the  latitude  of  a place,  and  variation  of  the 
compass ; with  new  tables.  By  Andrew  Mackay,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  &c.  In  two 
vols.  8vo.  improved  and  enlarged. 

John  Hagerty  and  John  Kingston,  Baltimore,  to  refiublishk 
The  History  of  Henry  earl  of  Moreland.  Two  volumes.  About  800  pa 
§2.  50.  Boards. 

The  Histoi-y  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  &c.  Second  edition.  12mo.  About  35C 
•Price  §1. 

George  Bourne,  Baltimore,  to  publish. 

The  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1801  to  1809.  Two  volumes  8vo. 
About  1000  pages.  Price  §5.  Boards. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

A Grammar  of  the  Sanskrita  Language,  by  Charles  Wilkins,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

The  Battle  of  Flodden  Field : a poem  of  the  sixteenth  century ; with  the  various 
readings  of  the  different  copies,  historical  notes,  a glossary,  and  an  appendix,  con- 
taining ancient  poems,  and  historical  matter,  relative  to  the  event.  By  Henry  Weber, 
Esq.  With  three  engravings.  Price  15«.  boards. 

The  ancient  poem  of  Flodden  Field  having  become  extremely  scarce,,  is  now,  for  ' 
the  first  time,  published  in  an  authentick  form,  the  text  being  established  by  the  col- 
lation of  the  diffei-ent  manuscripts  and  printed  copies.  Copious  notes  are  subjoined,  ^ 
as  also  an  appendix,  covaining  numerous  ancient  poems  relating  to  the  battle  and 
consequences,  together  ^th  the  minute  accounts  of  the  most  credible  Englis^JgJ^- 
rians.  The  engravings  o^he  two  standards  carried  by  the  earls  of  Huntly jj^^Iar- 
shall,  and  the  sword  and  dSj^er  of  king  James  IV.  are  added  as  approj>.vl-«te  embel- 
lishments. V f*'" 

Astronomy  Explained,  upon  sir  Isaac  Newton’s  principles^wf,'  made  easy  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  mathematicks.  To  which  are  addej^^^tplain  method  of  finding 
thC.distances  of  all  the  planets  from  the  sun,  by  thi^^^Ansit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun’s 
disc,  in  tlie  year  1761 : an  account  of  Mr.  lion’og^ilibservation  of  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus, in  the  year  1639;  and  the  distances  of  aJj^Se  planets  from  the  sun,  as  deduced 
from  observations  of  the  transit,  in  the  year^^^l.  By  James  Ferguson,  F.  R.  S.  The  , 
12th  edition,  improved  and  corrected  by-iVindi’ew  Mackay,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  &c. 
One  large  vol.  8vo.  with  nui^rous  engj  ..vings,  price  12s.  in  boards. 

Relicks  of  Robert  Biums  ; cons^ng  chiefly  of  original  letters,  poems,  and  criti- 
eal  observations  on  Scottish  Sony^  Collected  and  published  by  R.  H.  Cromek.  In 
One  vol.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  in  boyfids. 

The  Minor  Minstrel;  or,  Pjetical  Pieces.  Chiefly  familiar  and  descriptive.  By 
William  Holloway.  Price  Jlft  in  boards. 

Modern  State  of  Spam;^xhibiting  a complete  view  of  its  topography,  government, 
■laws,  religion,  financ^^^aval  and  military  establishments,  and  of  society,  manners, 
arts,  sciences,  agidcU^-^pe,  and  commerce  in  that  counVv.  By  J.  F.  Bourgoing,  late 
minister  plenipoten^..y  from  France  to  the  court  of  dd.  Translated  from  the 
last  Paris  edition^.  1807-  To  which  are  added  essays  onS.pain,  by  M.  Peyron,  and 
the  book  of  Poa>|:  Roads.  In  4 vols.  8vo.  and  a 4to.  atlas,  price  31.  3s. 

Lectures  oiy'-nystematick  Theology,  and  on-  Pulpit  Eloquence.  By  the  late  George 
Campbell,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Principal  of  Marischai  college,  Aberdeen.  In  one  lai’ge 
vol.  8vo.  pjj^  9s.  in  boards. 

Womai/  or,  Ida  of  Athens.  By  Miss  Owenson. 

jyte  qu’on  ne  s’elevat  aux  plus  grandes  choses  si'I‘.an  avoit  I’amour  pour 
preceof  lU",  et  qiie  la  main  de  la  beau  te  jetta  dans  aotre  ame  les  semences  de  I’esprit, 
et  dji^Vertu.” — Ilelveiius.  In  4 vols.  12mo.  price  21s.  boards. 


^ SELECT  REVlBA^. 

FOR  MAY,  1809. 


FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


Elisabetli,  oules  Exiles  de  Siberia.  PavMme,  Cottin.  A Paris.  K^imprim^  i Londres. 


Elizabeth ; or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia ; A tale  founded  on  facts.  From  tlie  French  of 
Madame  Cottin.  M.  Carey,  Philadelphia.  1808.  12mo.  pp.  262. 


WE  are  not,  in  general,  vparticularly  fond  of  novels  founded  on  fact ; 
but  we  must  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  thing  so  well  executed  as 
that  which  is  now  before  us.  The  daughter  of  a wretched  exile  in  Siberia 
had  the  courage  and  filial  piety  to  undertake  and  to  perform  a journey  to 
Petersburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  her  father’s  liberty.  This  achieve- 
ment, worthy  of  immortality,  is  the  groundwork  of  Madame  Cottin’s  tale, 
and  we  give  her  no  mean  praise  in  saying  that  she  has  done  full  justice  to 
its  merits.  In  one  only  respect  is  she  unfaithful  to  her  model.  She  has 
diminished,  in  her  ideal  picture,  the  dangers  which  thyi  true  heroine  actu- 
ii^^^urmounted,  from  the  fear,  as  she  informs  us,  of^ncurring  the  charge 
oT^^l^agance.  This,  therefore,  must  add  one  to^e  many  instances,  in 
which  mfei^j^acles  of  truth  have  soared  above  thjr  level  of  fiction,  and  in 
which  imagim^sm^st  yield  to  real  virtue. 

The  character  o^Sij^beth.  as  here  drawn,  is  in  its  general  form  and 
feature,  such  as  might/'H^hink, ' have  been  expected  from  the  hand  ofjl 
lady-artist.  It  is  so  natural  c^l^woihen  should  love  to  make  their  heroines 
a little  heroick ; that  they  shoulu^W^ht  to  place  female  excellence  in  atti- 
tudes noble  no  less  than  charming ; resigning  to  us  the  empire  of  per- 
sonal, and  perhaps  of  intellectual  powe^^ey  shor^  still  maintain  an  eqiTal 
claim  to  the  moral  sublime, — to  that  higl^l.  sort  of  greatness  which,  like 
angels,  seems  to  be  of  no  sex. 

To  those  women  who  have  any  real  elevatioincf  thought,  nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  the  character  of  a Thales^U.  They  hate,  as  much 
as  we  do,  the  vigorous  females  who  appear  to  consS^e  the  link  between 
the  sexes  ; and  will  not  condescend  to  write  the  histo^^lf  a virago,  rvho  is'' 
the  exact  duplicate  of  her  /upid  lovers,  fights  and  druM,/^ery  one  of  them 
whose  offers  displease  and  bestows  her  hand  only  who  is  found 

to  have  a stronger  andjmarder  one  of  his  own.  Their  hew(me  is  in  a dif- 
ferent style.  Perhaps  she  is  not  particularly  distinguished  t\en  for  that 
chastened  loftiness  which  may  consist  with  virgin  delicacy,  the^oftiness  of 
a Portia  or  a Corinne,  of  la  dame  Romaine  or  la  Sibylle  triomj[ihant%^tvhdLl^s 
she  is  not  even  an  Elizabeth,  innocently,  and,  as  it  were  unconsciou^  mag- 
nanimous ; but  is  rt' resented  as  all  gentleness  and  diffidence.  we 

shall  find  her  insensibly  led  through  scenes  which  show  her  to  posses^jpr- 
titude  and  disinterestedness  and  other  virtues  of  the  first  order;  we  shal^c 
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seduced  into  respect,  where  we  were  desired  only  to  love  ; vvith  the  weak- 
ness that  solicits  protection,  we  shall  find  blended,  not  only  all  the  sweet- 
ness that  attracts,  but  much  also  of  the  dignity  that  ennobles  it. 

rule;  but,  that  it  is 

not  therefore  imaginary,  may  appear  trom  a remrT-Tr©-*::^  the  Delphines 
and  Corinnes  of  France  ; and  to  the  Cecilias,  the  Ellenas/ahd^e  Belindas 
of  England.  In  the  same  manner,  the  delineations  of  female  ej^lign^ce  by 
the  other  sex,  often  pre^f;.'-.  Us  with  a figure  of  imperial  majesty  ; 


cannot  help  thinking  .:nat,  when  they  draw  after  their  own  notions  and  con- 
ceptions rather  than  from  books,  they  are  more  likely  to  give  us  an  Ophelia 
or  a Desdemona. 

Madame  Cottin  has,  in  one  respect,  been  particularly  happy.i  Ker  he- 
roine has  been  educated  in  such  solitude  and  inacquaintance  with^.e  world, 
that  her  childlike  simplicity,  and  engaging  innocence  of  demeanokt  sefm 


perfectly  in  character,  though  they  are  the  accompaniments  of  aheartiiK 
commonly  great  and  noble.  There  is  nothing  in  her  features  hard'  ^rVu 


haughty  ; nothing  that  seems  to  exclaim  with  one  of  the  heroines  of  Cor 
neille : 

Je  me  fids  des  vertus  dignes  iPmie  Roincdne. 

But,  indeed,  the  mind  that  conceived  this  character  can  best  do  it  jus- 
tice ; and  the  readF  ■ shall  therefore  be  indulged  with  a trait  or  two  of  the 
representation. 

Two  or  three  versts  from  Saimka,  in  the  centre  of  a marshy  forest,  upon  the  border 
of  a deep  circular  lake,  surrounded  with  black  poplars,  was  the  residence  of  one  of 
these  banished  families.  It  consisted  of  three  persons — A man  about  five  and  forty, 
his  wife,  and  a young  and  beautiful  daughter. 

Secluded  in  the  desert,  this  family  held  no  communication  with  any  one.  The  father 
went  alone  to  the  chace ; but  neither  had  he,  his  wife,  or  daughter,  been  ever  seen 
at  Saimka.  Except  one  poor  Tartar  peasant,  who  w.aited  on  them,  no  human  beingy<^ 
had  admission  to  thehv'lwelling.  The  governour  of  Tobolskow  only  was  informe^'^ 
their  birth,  their  counuF,  and  the  cause  of  their  banishment.  Tlie  secret  he  h^^hot 
even  confided  to  the  lieu^nant  of  his  jurisdiction,  who  was  established  ji^^almka. 

In  committing  the  exiles  ^ his  care,  he  had  only  given  orders  thaW-’-.-^y  might  be 
provided  with  a commodious  lodging,  a garden,  food,  and  raina^‘"accompanied  with 
a strict  charge  to  hinder  them  from  any  communicationsj^^ver,  and  particularly 
to  intercept  any  letter  they  miglit  attempt  to  convey  to  ^3>^fwurt  of  Russia,  p.  14 — 15. 
After  a very  striking  sketch  of  SiberiSn  su^tTry,  the  writer  proceeds  : 

West  of  this  gii-eat  plain,  a little  wooden  clupl^^iad  been  erected  by  the  Christians. 

On  this  side,  the  tombs  had  been  respecta^;  itnder  the  cross  which  adorned  it,  the 
honoured  memorial  of  every  virtue,  memJ^l  not  dared  to  profane  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  In  tliese  plains  oy,  .steppes  name  they  bear  in  Siberia)  Peter  Springer, 
during  the  long  and  severe  winter  of^  Diis  northern  climate,  spent  his  days  in  hating'. 

He  killed  elks  which  feed  on  thei^^ves  of  the  willow'  and  poplar;  sometimes  caught 
martens,  and  more  frequently  (Olltnes,  w'hich  are  very  numerous  in  that  spot.  With 
the  money  he  obtained  for  tlyai’  fur,  he  procured  from  Tobolskow'  different  articles 
which  might  contribute  tq<^'ie  comfort  of  bis  wife,  or  the  education  of  his  daughter. 
The  long  winter  evenimgfy  W'ere  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  Elizabeth. 
Seated  between  l>er  H^'lits,  she  read  aloud  some  passage  of  liistory,  while  Springer 
called  her  attentioi^^)-'':!io3e  parts  which  could  clevat'  her  mind,  and  Phedora,  her 
mother,  to  .all  tl^^-rtvhich  could  render  it  tender  ain^:''ompassionate.  One  pointed 
out  to  her  the  VTauties  of  heroism  and  glory;  tlte  otheK^'l  the  charms  of  piety  and 
benevolence.  ^er  father  reminded  her  of  the  dignity  ant?  sublimity  of  virtue ; her 
mother  of  tk^  support  and  consohation  it  affords.  The  first  taught  how'  highly  to  re- 
vere, the  lai^er  how  carefully  to  cherish  it.  From  these  combined  instructions  Eliza- 
beth acqurted  a disposition  equally  heroick  and  gentle,  uniting  the  courage  and 
energy  oT  Springer  to  the  angehek  mildness  of  Phedora.  She  was  at  once  ardent  and 
enterm  sing  as  the  exalted  ideas  of  honour  she  had  imbibed  cbukl  render  her,  docile 
and/^imissive  as  the  votary  of  love.  p.  18 — 20. 

young  Elizabeth  knew  no  other  country  than  that  desolate  one,  which,  from 
ty^’’age  of  four  years,  she  had  inhabited.  In  that  she  discovered  beauties  w'hich 
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nature  bestows  even  upon,  those  spots  she  has  most  neg-lectecl ; and  innocence  finds 
pleasure  evciy  wliere.  She  anrused  herself  with  climbing'  the  rocks  winch  bordered 
the  lake,  in  search  of  the  eggs  of  white  vultures,  who  build  their  nests  tliere  during 
summer.  Sometimes  she  caught  wood-pigeons  to  fill  a little ^avinrv^nd^t  others 

one  anotlier,  appeajt.g^’nTOUgirthe  wateFliKe  a sheet  of  fire  covered  with  liquid^sil-'* 
ver.  It  never^'/c'curi-ed  to  the  happy  days  of  her  childhood  that  there  could  be  a lot 
more  ble*  -il*’1;han  her  own.  Her  health  was  established  by  the  keen  air  she  breath- 
ed,in  her  light  figure  were  united  agililMBI^^ength ; while  on  her  counte- 
,'ii.ifce,  which  was  the  emblem  of  innocence  and  peaceT^S^  day  seemed  to  disclose 
to  her  fond  parents  some  new  charms.  Thus,  far  remo%'ed^Wl*^jthe  busy  world  and 
from  mankind,  did  tliis  lovely  maiden  improve  in  beauty  for  ■ffie  eyes  only  of  her 
parents,  to  charm  no  heart  but  theirs;  like  the  flower  of  the  desert  which  blooms 
before  the  aun,  and  arrays  itself  in  not  less  brilliant  colours,  because  it  is  destined  to 
shine  only^yi  the  presence  of  that  luminary  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  p.  25 — 27. 

Sncl^imere  the  virtues  formed  in  the  depth  of  Siberian  dreariness,  as 
jinne  of  th 


the  sweetest  flowers  of  sprinjr  seem  to  have  been  nursed  in  the 
yb'^om  of  winter.  We  may  add,  that  with  the  character  of  the  heroine, 
that  of  the  composition  itself  corresponds  ; energetick,  enlhusiastick  ; — but 
nothing  can  exceed  the  feminine  delicacy  that  every-where  shades  and  re- 
fines it  \Vhat,  indeed,  but  a dress  of  the  most  vestal  white  would  become 
the  saintly  figure  of  Elizabeth  ? Our  fair  author  is  not  one  who  loves  to 
excite  attention  by  a display  of  the  ignoble  or  the  unh<^y  passions.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  must,  in  a measure,  enter  every  picture  of  life  and  manners  ; 
but  it  is  only  when  they  must  enter,  that  Madame  Cottin  admits  them. 
They  are  shown  by  her,  but  not  so  prominently  as  to  mingle  with  those 
gentler  and  more  agreeable  visions  that  fill  the  sight.  They  come,  as  flying 
clouds,  to  throw  a shadow  over  the  current ; not  as  a miry  infusion  to  sully 
its  clearness.  From  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  to  its  close,  the  thoughts, 
the  expressions,  the  descriptions,  all  are  limpid  purity. 

' ^jT o this  delicacy  of  principle,  which  is  virtue,  the-author  of  Elizabeth 
adc^^icacy  of  hand,  which  is  taste.  Her  writing  ^^^s  a great  deal  of  that 
qualit^^^i^ch,  when  ascribed  to  the  countenance,  ^ called  expression.  It 
implies  not^Nlj^y,  strong  sensations  strongly  signified  ; but  nice  and  sen- 
sitive perceptioi^'.jp  every  occasion,  however  common, — and  looks  that 
speakingly  reflect  thet'ihi^  mind  quickly  seeing,  and  as  quickly  seen  ; a 
clear  but  artless  indicatioTf^ij^^  emotions,  natural  but  not  vulgar.  It  is  ci#- 
tainly  possible  for  writing  to  >^|^y  the  idea  of  all  this,  though  it  may  be 
the  production  of  deep  deliberau^i^  No  author,  however,  could  so  write, 
who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  him^i  nature  ; by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  what,  by  a very  complimentary^hrase,  call  knowledi'e  of  the 
■W07-M}  but  only  a vivid  conception  of  the^l^nuine  feelings  of  the  mind  in 
ordinary  situations.  This  exquisiteness  of  -^1^,  this  play  of  features,  be- 
long to  the  composition  of  Madame  Cottin  r\erhaps  they  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  characteristick  of  the  best  authbr^tof  her  sex.  In  the  por- 
traiture of  deep  and  tragick  passion,  men  may  posSisiLv  excel  women  ; btit 
surely  it  is  a fact,  and  no  fancy,  that  women  unders^^Si  better,  and  pencil^ 
out  more  gracefully,  tho^finer  and  more  fugitive  imp*'  ^ons  which  come 
under  the  description  o^fsentiment.  Even  the  countrymeb^f  Rousseau  are 
apt  to  recommend  soine  of  their  fair  writers  as  the  best  moSels  of  the  sen- 
timental style.  They  find  in  them  more  truth,  nature,  gentleness  ; less  of 
exaggeration  and  mannerism  ; sensibilities  less  morbid,  and  l^guage  re- 
fined without  bordering  on  effeminacy.  X 

It  would  be  a very  interesting  inquiry,  whether  this  power  of  susc^tibility 
in  the  female  mindj  a power  made  up,  as  we  have  mentioned  it  t3^e,  is 
original,  or  formed  by  circumstances?  We  certainly  do  believe  it  t^K  ia 
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a great  measure  original ; and  yet  there  are  many  things  in  the  situation  of 
women,  in  the  ground  which  they  occupy  in  society,  that  seem  to  assist 
nature  in  the  production  of  the  effect  described.  Their  conscious  infe- 

to  a cultivation  of 

tne  finer  and  lovelier  feelings  ; an^ni^ispositTon  ^^'T^rsk^h  aided  by  their 
exemption  from  those  employments  which  hackney  the  minfiff^  the  other’ 


:«0- 

^ Xj 

ivitn  X 


sex,  and  have  a tendency  to  wear  down  all  the  minuter  feelings,  "^li^onse- 
quence,  too,  of  their  dojr„o«.lck  life,  that  reciprocation  of  social  kindnel^r  i| 
which  is  only  a repry  ..Ton  to  men,  is  to  women,  in  some  sense,  a business.  | 
It  is  their  field  duty,  from  which  household  cares  are  their  repose.  Men  t 
do  not  seek  the  intercourse  of  society  as  a friend  to  be  cultivated,  but  merely 
throw  themselves  on  its  bosom  to  sleep.  Women,  on  the  contriry,  resort  ; 
to  it  with  recollections  undistracted,  and  curiosity  all  alive.  that 

which  we  enjoy  and  forget,  keeps  their  attention  and  their  feelingsSfc.  o 
stant  play,  and  gradually  matures  their  perceptions  into  instinct. 

To  similar  causes,  the  softer  sex  owe  their  exquisite  acquaintance  witn 
life  and  manners ; their  fine  discernment  of  those  smaller  peculiarities  of 
character  which  throw  so  much  light  and  shade  over  the  surface  of  ordinary 
society.  Of  the  deeper  varieties  of  the  mind  they  know  little  ; because  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  watch  its  movements  when  agitated  by  the 
vexing  disquietudes  ( f business,  or  ploughed  up  into  frightful  inequalities 
by  the  tempests  of  publick  life.  It  is  human  nature  in  a calm,  or  ruffled 
only  into  gentle  undulations  ; it  is  the  light  restlessness  of  the  domestick 
and  the  social  passions ; it  is  the  fireside  character  of  mankind  which 
forms  their  chief  study,  and  with  which,  of  course,  they  are  .perfectly 
intimate. 

Consider  also  that  class  of  domestick  occupations  which  concerns  the 
care  of  children.  Peace  be  to  those  wretched  votaries  of  dissipation, 
indeed  they  can  finK»  peace,  tvho,  all  selfishness,  resign  their  offsprii 
fortune,  apparently  n^  as  pledges,  but  as  presents.  Of  these  w^^^^  no- 
thing ; but  with  respee^to  the  majority  of  the  middling  classerj^'here  can 
be  no  question  that,  either  as  mothers,  or  as  elder  sist^a' tne  female  sex 
are  infinitely  more  conversant  with  children  than^^^^ther.  Trace  the 
ejects  naturally  produced  on  their  minds  by  ^ir/:3rt  of  society,  for  surely 
it'may  be  honoured  with  that  appellation .^?liat  habits  of  quick  and  intel- 
ligent oliservation  must  be  formed,  b^j^^employment  of  watching  over 
interesting  helplessness,  and  constrimji^^l  explained  wants  ! How  must  the 
perpetual  contemplatioj^  ,of  unsojiltmicated  nature  reflect  back  on  the  dis- 
positions of  the  observer  a kind  c<  ' simplicity  and  ingenuousness ! What  an 
insight  into  the  native  constj^ion  of  the  human  mind  must  it  give,  to  in- 
spect it  in  the  very  act  of  cc^^uoction  1 It  is  as  if  a chymist  should  examine 
— diamonds  in  their  infant  dew. 

Not  that  mothers  will  Jj^apt  to  indulge  in  delusive  dreams  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  natu^.^und  human  society  They  see  too  much  of  the  way- 
■ wardness  of  infam^^h  imagine  them  perfect.  They  neither  find  them  nor 
think  them  ang^'^hough  they  often  call  them\..  But  whatever  is  bad 
or  good  in  th^,  they  behold  untrameled  and  undi^uised.  All  this  must, 
in  some  degi/l?,  contribute  to  form  those  peculiarities  in  the  female  charac- 
ter, of  whi^  we  are  attempting  to  follow  out  the  natural  history. 

The  s^:e  peculiarities,  may,  in  part,  perhaps,  be  traced  up  to  the  system 
of  Eui-y^an  manners,  which  allows  to  women  a free  association  with  the 
worldj/zhile  it  enjoins  on  them  the  condition  of  an  unimpeachable  strict- 
nesy^.'  conduct.  However  loosely  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  may  be 
cj^^od  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  the  system  is  still  pretty  ext^sivcly 
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acted  upon  ; and  it  doubtless  tends  to  produce  in  the  sex  a habit  of  circum- 
spection, an  alarmed  sense  of  self-respect,  and  a scrupulous  tenderness  of 
that  feeling,  which  is  to  conscience  what  der.nnim  is  t^ijjt^.  But  tliese 
qualities  seem  to  be  i/*  > ' n i ■ . 

mind.  In  fact,  iw  the  western  world,  bienseance  has  become  (if  we  may  use 
a very  hard^and  workman-like  term)  the  firofessional  virtue  of  the  fair,  and 
it  i^l_iciore  that  they  excel  in  it.  On  ^fe^jjdiole,  if  it  should  be  asked, 

, women  are  more  refined  than  men,  itm^^^ea^ed  in  return,  why 
civilized  men  are  more  refined  than  barbarians.  Ii^Njgfiety  which  has 
polished  the  savage.  It  is  the  task  of  presiding  over  the  society  of  society, 
the  more  civilized  part  of  civilized  life,  which  has  so  highly  polished,  and 
thrown  s/  lfine  a finish  over  the  women. 

Is  it  then  wonderful  to  hear  some  men  wonder,  that  female  minds 
^6ulw^  so  quick  of  comprehension  on  common  subjects,  and  yet  so  much 
.a^rse  to  profound  disquisition  ; so  intelligent,  so  susceptible  of  impressions, 
in  familiar  discourse,  and  yet,  in  politicks  so  dull,  in  metaphysicks  so  taste- 
less ? They  wonder  at  all  this  as  inconsistent ; but  the  wonder  and  the  incon- 
sistency would  be,  if  the  matter  were  otherwise.  We  are  all  adroit  at  that 
which  we  have  practised ; and  these  sagacious  wonderers  may  as  well  con- 
sider, why  many  a sage,  who  has  mines  of  thought  and  magazines  of  infor- 
mation sufficient  to  supply  the  intellectual  commerce  of  a kingdom,  should 
yet  be  miserably  clumsy  and  stupid  at  the  retail  traffick  of  ordinary  chit- 
chat ; or  why  many  a philosopher,  who  can  determine  to  a minute  the 
curvature  of  a comet’s  path,  should  be  utterly  unable  to  curve  his  own  per- 
son into  a tolerable  bow.  From  these,  however,  or  any  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  it  were  strange  to  conclude  that  women  are  to  be  repelled  from 
the  severer  studies,  as  if  ignorance  were  the  first  of  female  qualifica- 
tions. The  remarks  would  rather  justify  an  opposite  conclusion.  Provi- 
jx  has  clearly  assigned  to  the  one  sex  the  forensick,  to  the  other  the 
dohtw^N^  occupations ; and  before  so  obvious  a difference  of  destination 
can  be  o^*L>oked.  not  only  must  all  right  principles  and  feelings  be  aban- 
doned, but  of  things  must  almost  be  changed.  Till  this  crisis 

occurs,  women  wife^^he  tutelary  powers  of  domestick  and  social  enjoy- 
ment ; and  so  long,  if  tfefNy^e  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  reflections,  tk  JJr 
will  retain  their  present  To  embellish  their  minds,  therefore, 

with  an  ampler  furniture  of  ki^HjjJedge,  would  only  confer  on  them  the 
means  of  decorating,  with  additioi^^  effect,  their  proper  sphere ; for  the 
muses  can  never,  of  themselves,  be  at'^r  eithe  -jwith  the  graces  or  with 
the  virtues. 

And  yet,  after  all,  there  must  be  an  origi^  susceptibility  in  the  female 
mind,  which  no  education  can  give,  and  whic^^y^hardly  any  could  entirely 
destroy.  Suppose  a country,  in  which  all  the^^ebler  and  more  rickety 
males  should  be  carefully  culled  out,  and  instead  oiN^^ng  committed  to 
river,  as  they  would  have  been  in  Sparta,  should  be"'  peed  up  in  drawing 
rooms ; secluded  from  pi^lick  affairs  ; forbidden  the  of  the  house  of 

commons  ; devoted  toJne  household  deities ; and  in  aiF^)|pects  subjected 
to  those  laws  of  condaft  which  opinion  has,  in  this  country,  rtoposed  on  wo- 
men. There  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  but  that  this  order  ot^ings  would 
make  a coiisiderable  approach  to  the  female  character ; but  surW  it  would 
prove  but  a sorry  concern.  They  would  turn  out,  it  is  much  to  tjtfeared,  a 
mere  corporation  of  ^lors  ; sad  men,  and  worse  women.  Many\f  them 
w'ould  scribble  novels ; but  which  of  them  would  prove  such  a neV^st  as 
Madame  Cottin  ? Many  a tolerable  Baucis  or  Mopsa  should  we  find  ,^pnc 
them  ; but  whidi  of  them  would  resemble  Elizabeth  ? 
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The  mention  of  this  last  name,  recalls  us  from  a dig^ression  which  must 
have  fatig;ued  the  reader ; and  without,  therefore,  inflicting  on  him  the 
further  detention  of  a tedious  apology,  we  will  abruptly  hasten  to  the  dis- 

are  fearful,  how- 
ever, of  spoiling  the  story  for  him,  were  we  to  giveS^omplete  abridg- 
ment of  it ; and  shall  therefore  prefer  the  method  of  exciting  Ij^curiosity 
by  drawing  out  an  analysis first  part  only. 

Elizabeth,  in  infan^p^^ras  happy  ; but,  as  she  advanced  in  yearsoS^ 
father’s  melancly9^r<^,icr  her  mother’s  tears  could  not  escape  her  notice. 
She  inquired  the  cause  of  their  sorrows,  and  did  not  understand  the  replyj 
when  she  was  told  that  they  mourned  for  their  country.  Nothing  more 
was  revealed  to  her,  but  she  became  sad.  She  had,  indeed,  ni . griefs  of 
her  own  ; or  rather  she  would  have  had  none,  if  she  had  not  regiijHed  her 
parents  as  a dearer  self.  She  forgot  all  her  innocent  pleasures,  h^.  biK^s 
and  her  flowers,  and  was  absorbed  in  meditation.  One  single  thought 
cupied  her  abroad,  at  home,  at  night,  by  day  ; but  it  was  religiously  coflf> 
realed  ; it  filled  her  mind,  but  was  not  suffered  to  overffow. 

Yes  ; she  determined  to  tear  herself  from  the  embraces  of  her  parents — to  go 
ah)iie,  on  foot,  to  Petersburg!),  and  to  implore  pardon  for  her  father.  Such  was  the 
!;old  design  whicl)  had  presented  itself  to  her  imagination  : such  w.as  the  daring  en- 
terprise, the  dangers  of’iwhich  could  not  daunt  the  heroick  courage  of  a young  and 
timid  female.  She  beheld  in  their  strongest  light,  many  of  the  impediments  she 
must  overcome ; but  her  confidence  in  God,  and  the  ardour  of  her  wishes,  encou- 
raged her,  aud  she  felt  convinced  that  slie  could  surmount  them  all.  p.  30. 

But,  how  execute  this  daring  project  ? How  perform  the  circuit  of 
half  Europe  ? How  find  her  road  without  a guide  ? How  traverse  it  with- 
out a protector  ? These  thoughts  held  lier  anxious  and  hesitating,  till  at 
last  one  avenue  of  hope  .seemed  to  open  through  the  gloom  of  despondenc}". 
Some  years  before.  Springer  had  been  rescued  from  imminent  peril  durin 
a bear-hunt,  by  the  son  of  M-  de  Smoloff,  the  governour  of  Tobolsk, 
accidentally  encountered  him  during  this  dangerous  sport.  of 

this  benefactor  was  ever  afterwards  recollected  and  repeatecL^^cli  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cottage  of  the  exiles.  Elizabeth  and  hej^f'jfner  had  never 
seen  him  ; but  they  daily  implored  Heaven  to  visrU^fl  with  its  choicest 
lAVssings.  In  her  present  difficulty  Smoloff  re9E?^d  to  the  recollection  of 
Elizabeth.  He  had  never  been  absent  fron^^^K  thought  or  her  prayer,  and 
his  idea  therefore  naturally  mixed  itsel^i^?tli  the  designs  that  absorbed  her 
mind.  He  had  saved  her  father,  audios  fancied  image,  therefore,  entered 
into  the  noble  visions  fra^yed  by  lipf^lial  piety.  But  how  was  an  interview 
with  him  to  be  procured  ? \ 

Springer  one  day  did  noG^turn  to  his  cottage  at  the  hour  promised. 
Ilis  wife  and  child  anxiou^''awaited,  and  at  length  sallied  out  in  quest  of 
him.  Elizabeth  was  bej^€'r  able  to  support  fatigue  than  her  mother,  arid 
tffiM-efore  proceeded  fc/^her.  Night  was  already  approaching,  when  the 
feportof  a gun,  anck^/an  after  the  figure  of  a man  behind  a mass  of  rocks, 
caught  her  attenjlj^C-,  “ Is  it  my  father?”  she  Exclaimed.  A young  and 
handsome  man  s^peared,  and  seemed  as  much  ovaLYhelmed  with  surprise 
at  the  meetins^as  Elizabeth  was  lost  in  disappointm^'l. 

It  is  easy guess  that  this  youth  was  Smoloff,  and  that  Smoloff  is  to  be 
the  lover the  tale.  Madame  Cottin,  however,  has  not  by  any  means 
overchar^d  her  narrative  with  the  details  of  the  tender  passion.  The  cele- 
bration^ filial  piety  was  her  object,  and  she  never  loses  sight  of  it.  She 
has  c^irived  to  make  this  noble  species  of  passion  so  engaging  in  her  , 
pago^ithat  the  garnish  of  a more  romantick  feeling  is  hardly  required.  Sliej 
iia^.he  art  of  making  her  heroine  attractive  rather  by  making  her  lovely, 
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than  loved.  In  truth,  the  reader  himself  is  enamoured  of  Elizabeth,  and 
needs  not  the  history  of  any  other  attachment,  to  render  her  interesting  in 
his  eyes : 

“ Tout  Paris  pour  Chimene  a les 

From  Smoloff  Eyr-beriT  Ras^turned  to’Ris'JvJi^ 

^ tage,  and  rushes  thither  into  the  arms ’of  her  parents.  Smoloff  too,  is 
there,  foiit'se  had  followed  her  unperceived.  We  cannot  detail  the  particu- 
the  interesting  interview  that  eSSSaSute^t^  arguments  by  which 
banger  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  his  youthm^^ugst  an  asylum  for  the 
night ; and  the  respective  feelings  of  all  the  pariiesr~^SSSitbeth  found  no 
opportunity  of  disclosing  to  Smoloff  her  project  and  of  demanding  his  as- 
sistance; but  she  did  not  despair.  In  the  morning,  Smoloff  took  his  depar- 
ture, witt^a  declared  resolution  of  repeating  his  visit.  He  wished  to  return, 

Jau^«e  loved  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  wished  him  to  return,  because  she 
2d  ner  parents. 

’ew  more  interesting  scenes  can  be  found,  than  that  which  followed ; 
the  scene,  in  which  Elizabeth  first  intimates  to  her  father  her  great  project, 
and  shows  him  the  extent  of  the  treasure  which  he  possessed  even  in  a 
desert.  But  we  will  leave  untouched,  what,  to  be  justly  estimated,  ought  ta 
be  fully  displayed,  and  hasten  onwards  to  the  second  visit  of  Smoloff. 

One  of  those  terrible  hurricanes,  which  are  the  s-yurges  of  a Siberian 
^ winter,  overtook  Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  walks.  The  author,  who  excels  in 
the  painting  of  natural  scenery,  gives  a particularly  animated  description  of 
this  fine  subject ; but  we  are  constrained  to  shorten  our  extract,  and  will 
begin  at  once  with  our  heroine. 

I One  morning  in  the  month  of  Januar}',  Elizabeth  was  overtaken  by  one  of  tliese 
‘/terrible  storms.  She  was  in  the  plain  near  the  little  chapel;  and  as  soon  as  the  sudden 
'obscurity  of  the  sky  presaged  the  approaching  tempest,  sought  shelter  under  its 
' ^enerable  roof.  The  furious  wind  soon  attacked  this  feeble  edifice,  and,  shaking  it 
foundation,  threatened  every  instant  to  level  it  with  the  ground.  Elizabeth, 
beiit^^before  the  altar,  felt  no  fear.  The  storm  she  had  heard  destroying  all  around 
her,  c're^^sd  no  sensation  in  her  breast  but  that  of  a reverential  awe,  caused  by  a 
natural  refl^^^  on  the  Omnipotent  Being  from  whose  hand  it  came.  As  her  life 
might  be  serviceS!;v^  her  parents,  she  felt  a confidence  that  Heaven  would,  for 
their  sake,  watch  ovei^i^^^uard  it,  till  she  had  delivered  them  from  suffering’.  Tliis 
sentiment,  approaching  alnwtto  superstition,  created  by  the  fervour  of  her  fil  jl 
piet)^  inspired  Elizabeth  with*^|jjMquillity  so  perfect,  that  in  the  midst  of  warring 
elements,  with  the  thunderbolts  o^||^ven  falling  around  her,  slie  yielded  calmly  to 
the  heaviness  which  oppressed  her,  a^Whing  down  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  before 
which  she  had  been  offering  up  her  prayOT^Tell  into  a slumber,  secure  and  peaceful 
as  that  of  innocence  reposing  on  the  bosom  father.  ^ 68 — 70. 

During  her  absence  from  the  cottage,  ^'Nmoloff  arrived  there.  It  was  to 
be  his  last  visit ; for  he  had  sworn  this  to  hT^ather,  and  Elizabeth  was  ab- 
sent ! While  in  anxious  expectation  he  prolong^  his  stay,  the  storm  arose, 
and  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  both  of  the  exiles^ij^nd  of  Smoloff',  the  most 
disquieting  apprehensions  respecting  her  fate. 

“Elizabeth!  Oh,  ERzabeth ! What  will  become  of  my  t/^fc^eth !”  exclaimed  tlfb 
agonized  mother.  Springer  took  his  stick  in  silence,  and  w seek  his  daugliter. 

Smolpff  rushed  after  him.  i|(ne  tempest  raged  with  the  nK7‘,_|^rrifick  violence  on 
every  side.  The  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  an  attemp^^  cross  the  forest 
Was  attended  by  the  m<«t  imminent  danger.  Springer  remonstr^^d  with  Smoloff, 
and  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from  following,  but  in  vain.  Smoloff  sat^ll  the  danger, 
but  rejoiced  that  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  him  to  encounter  suc^for  the  .sake 
of  Elizabeth..  He  would  give  a proof  of  an  affection  he  would  have  scarc^-  dared  to 
declare  to  its  object.  . 

They  were  now  in  the  middle  of  the  forest.  “ On  which  side  shall  wc  turi*^’  asked 
' Smoloff. — "Towards  tlie  plain,”  Springer  replied  ; “she  walks  there  everv\%t  and 
■ has  probably  taken  shelter  in  the  chapel.”  Thet- said  no  more.  Their  anxiw 
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ting^own  his 

1 supK..ne  Vi- 


equal.  Stooping'  to  shelter  their  heads  from  the  blows  of  the  broken  boughs,  and  of 
the  fragments  of  rocks  which  the  wind  scattered  about,  they  walked  forward  as  fast 
as  the  snow,  which  beat  in  their  faces,  would  permit. 

On  gaining  the  plain,  the  danger  with  which  they  had  been  menaced  from  the  fall- 

sometimes  driven 

*^’dkwards,  and  at  others  thrown  dow^^^W^mlence  or  OWSsempest.  At  last  they 
readied  the  little  chapel,  in  which  they  hoped  Elizabeth  had  taken  refuge ; but  when 
they  beheld  this  dangerous  shelter,  the  walls  of  which  consisted  onlj^j^slightly 
jointed  planks,  that  seemed  ly  instant  to  fall,  and  become  a pile  ffl^njins, 

they  began  to  shudder  ayjti^  .?sea  that  she  might  be  within  them.  Animated  wiO^T 
newed  ardour,  Smdpflpr’^tffves  Springer  some  steps  behind — ^he  enters  first ; he  sees — 
Is  it  a dream  ? — h^iSes  Elizabeth,  not  terrified,  pale,  and  trembling,  but  in  a peace- 
ful sleep  before  the  altar.  Struck  with  unutterable  surprise,  he  stops,  points  out  to 
Springer  the  cause  of  his  amazement,  and  botli  impelled  by  similar  sentiments  of 
veneration,  fall  .on  their  knees  by  the  side  of  the  angel  sleeping  under  the  boecial  pro- 
tection of  heaven.  The  father  bent  over  his  child,  while  Smolofl',  casting  ' 
eyes,  retired  some  steps,  not  presuming  to  approach  too  near  to  such  sup? 
nocence.  ,•  ^ 

Elizabeth  awoke,  beheld  her  father,  and  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaimev;, 
“ Ah ! I knew  thou  watchedst  over  me.”  Springer  pressed  her  to  his  heart  with 
indescribable  emotion.  “ My  child,”  said  he,  “ into  what  agonies  hast  thou  thrown 
thy  mother  and  me!” — “Oh,  my  father!  pardon  me  for  causing  those  tears,”  an- 
swered Elizabeth,  “ and  let  us  hasten  to  relieve  the  terrours  of  my  mother.”  In  rising 
she  perceived  Smoloff.  “ Ah !”  said  she,  in  gentle  accents  of  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 
“ all  my  protectors  ha\f''  then  been  w'atching  over  me.  Heaven,  my  father,  and  you.” 
With  extreme  difficulty  did  her  delighted  lover  repress  the  emotions  of  his  heai't. 

Springer  resumed.  “ My  dear  child,”  said  he,  “ thou  talkest  of  rejoining  thy 
mother ; but  dost  thou  know  w’hether  it  will  be  possible  ? whether  thou  wilt  be  able  to 
resist  the  violence  of  a tempest  that  M.  de  Smolotf  and  I seem  to  have  escaped  from 
but  by  a miracle  ?” — “ I will  try,”  answered  she  ; “ my  strength  is  greater  than  j’ou 
think;  and  I rejoice  in  an  opportunity  which  enables  me  to  show  you  how  much  it  is. 
capable  of  performing  when  the  consolation  of  my  mother  calls  forth  its  exertion.” 

As  she  spake,  unwonted  courage  beamed  in  her  eyes ; and  Springer  perceived^ 
that  her  enterprise  was  far  from  being  relinquished.  She  W'alked  between  her  fafi 
and  Smoloff,  w'ho  supported  her  together,  and  sheltered  her  head  with  theb0^^^e 
mantles.  How  much  did  Smoloff  rejoice  in  that  boisterous  wind  which  Eli- 
zabeth to  trust  to  him  for  support ! He  thought  not  of  his  own  life,  he  would 

gladly  have  exposed  a thousand  times  to  prolong  those  moments^^’trc  reared  not  cr  en 
for  that  of  Elizabeth,  which  in  the  ecstacy  that  possessed  hij^^ie  would  have  defied 
the  elements  combined  to  hinder  him  from  preservingvgjjj^o — 78. 

^During  this  visit,  Smoloff,  in  the  name  of>*^iather,  accorded  to  Phedo- 
ra  and  her  daughter,  what  their  piety ^^ounted  a high  privilege,  the 
liberty  of  attending  the  service  in  thej^airch  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Saimka.  It  was  to  Smoloff,  tooj^ privilege,  for  he  hoped  on  these  oc- 
casions to  meet  Elizarfjth.  Th'  surprise  of  Elizabeth  at  the  novelties 
which  her  first  attendance  a^^Siis  church  brought  before  her  eyes,  is 
very  well  described  ; and  tfi^piety  both  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter  is 
placed  in  a very  pleasing ^rew.  But  Elizabeth  had  not  yet  revealed  her 
project  to  Smoloff,  and^^ete-a-tete  with  him  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
purpose.  She^^itrived,  therefore,  unobserved  by  her  mother,  to 
appoint  a meeting^^fft  him  for  the  next  day  at  the  little  chapel  which 
had  already  been^r- witness  of  so  sweet  a scene.V^  Smoloff,  more  enamour- 
ed than  ever,  iv^'securely  indulged  the  belief  thaivElizabeth  returned  his 
attachment,  ./iow  was  it  possible  to  interpret  this  aj^ointment  otherwise  ? 
Could  imag^'dlion  have  conceived  a design  so  heroick  as  that  which  really 
prompted^??  It  was  common  for  a youthful  mind  to  be  susceptible  ; but 
was  the  /.lial  virtue  of  Elizabeth  a common  quality  ? ' One  thing  only 
perplex/j  him,  that  the  open  heart  of  Elizabeth  should  consent  to  an  inter- 
view^'i'ich  was  to  be  concealed  from  her  parents;  but  he  forgave  all  to 
imagined  her  passion.  “ Ah  !”  exclaims  the  author,  “ il  ne  se 
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trompoit  pas,  et  depuis  bien  des  ann^es  Elizabeth  en  portoit  une  en  effet 
dans  son  coeur.” 

On  the  appointed  morning,  love  was  alert,— but  filial  piety  was  still  more 
alert  than  love.  Elizabeth  atr^i^d  first  at  \ye  £ur" 

posely  tantalize  the  . ^'•{re n/gxir^-oiS^'ac^ount  to  a penod  xPil., 
has  found  it  interesting,  let  him  peruse  that  of  Madame  Cottin.  The  work 
retains  its  excellence  to  the  end.  Theriot  is  extremely  simple,  as,  in  so 
^ a composition  it  ought  to  be  ; fBT^fS^^^mulatives  ; no  diableries  ; 

'mo  miraculous  encounters  and  escapes.  Tlm^^^^sjCj^cround,  too,  is  very 
judiciously  managed.  An  inferiour  writer  might  hav^toSfcn  seduced  to  ren- 
der too  prominent  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  by  the  new 
scenes  of  the  south.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  author  has  made 
enoughTf  them. 

^T^ji^nly  extract  we  shall  add,  is  one  that  can  hardly  suffer  by  being 
i^ta^ed  from  the  narrative.  It  is  a passage  of  pure  description,  and  af- 
^ii^rds  a good  specimen  of  the  descriptive  powers  frequently  displayed  in 
this  work.  We  believe  it  also  to  have  the  merit  of  accuracy  ; but  we  have 
nothing  with  which  we  can  compare  it,  excepting  very  general  recollec- 
tions. 

For  two  months  Elizabeth  went  every  Sunday  to  Saimka,  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
Smoloff,  but  in  vain.  He  appeared  not ; and  at  last  she  waswnformed  that  he  had  left 
Tobolskow.  All  her  hopes  then  vanished.  She  no  longer  cmubted  but  that  Smoloff 
had  entirely  forgotten  her,  and  frequently  shed  tears  of  the  bitterest  sorrow  at  the 
thought ; but  for  which  the  most  punctilious  dignity  could  not  have  reproached  her. 
They  were  not  a tribute  to  unregarded  love. 

It  was  now  towards  the  end  of  April.  The  snow  began  to  melt,  and  a verdant  shade 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  sandy  banks  of  the  lake.  The  white  blossoms  of  the  thorn 
thickly  covered  its  boughs,  resembling  flakes  of  new-fallen  snow,  while  the  blue- 
budded  campanella,  the  downy  moth-wort,  and  the  iris,  whose  pointed  leaves  rise 
lerpendicularly,  enameled  the  ground  around  its  roots.  The  black  birds  descended 
locks  on  the  naked  trees,  and  were  the  first  to  interrupt  the  mournful  silence  of 
wii^ll^  Alread}’,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  on  its  surface,  sported 
the  bes^^£ul  mallard  of  Persia,  of  a bright  flame  colour,  with  a tufted  head  and 
ebony  beak^^jj^'  utters  the  most  piercing  cries  when  aimed  at  by  the  gunner,  al- 
though his  aim^^es ; and  woodcocks  of  various  species,  some  black  with  jellow 
beaks,  others  specKibS^tfith  feathery  rings  round  their  necks,  ran  swiftly  on  the 
marshy  grounds,  or  hid  m^^elves  among  the  rushes.  Every  symptom,  in  jfce, 
announced  an  early  spring  Elizabeth,  foreseeing  all  she  should  lose,  it  she 

suffered  a year  so  favourable  forT^|expedition  to  pass  by,  formed  the  desperate  re- 
solution of  undertaking  it  unaided7^S|ting  for  its  success  to'  Heaven  and  her  own 
firmness,  p.  104 — 107. 

Maia  qui  en  eat  le  but  ? This  is  the'^^^d  que^on  with  which  criticism 
usually  brings  up  the  rear  of  its  array^^o  require  a moral  in  an  epic 
poem,  seems  now  considered  as  high  crB^l  immorality  ; and  the  same 
doctrine  should,  in  fairness,  be  extended  to  ali^titious  narrative.  Not  that 
the  morality  of  a publication  is  of  trifling  mon^t,  but  it  is  too  much  to 
confine  a long  one  to  the  illustration  of  some  sing^^thical  position,  i^u- 
cible  into  a terse  and  emphatick  sentence.  The  im  ,^|^t  objects  of  writtea 
composition  are  varioug^nd  a work  of  fancy  is  entit'V  the  same  latitude 
of  choice  as  the  res^r  Its  author  may  have  conceivecl^jme  great  and  he- 
roick  character,  and  may  be  fired  with  the  wish  to  personi^^is  conception  ; 
he  may  have  been  interested  by  the  recorded  state  of  manntSe  in  some  dis- 
tant age  or  country,  and  may  embody  his  impressions  in  wrii^j^  ; he  may 
wish  merely  to  spend  on  something  tangible  the  redundance  blvhis  genius 
or  his  feelings,  to  reduce  to  consistence  a thousand  volant  images* 

“ Of  love  and  beauty,  and  poetick  joy 
And  inspiration — ” 

VOL.  I.  C C 
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which  have  hovered  around  him  at  favoured  moments  ; to  fix  the  fleeting 
colours  of  imagination  and  prolong  the  life  of  transient  emotions  ; perhaps 
he  may  be  content  with  the  soberer  purpose  of  diffusing  useful  information 
Ihrouffh  an  no-rppiihl^  rliannpl.  The  action,  indeed,  of  his  piece  must  be 
oi1^^'aS^w^ossiDT^narwi^‘^^PIWIliiP^IB*flllP^t*tt»n  may  terminate  in 
the  exclusive  illustration  of  one  moral  sentiment ; but  it  is  equally  possible, 
and  more  likely,  that  it  will  illustrate  two  or  twenty.  These  two  or  twenty 
we  may  indeed  generalize^i^j:’^i«<‘^i’  for  there  are  no  two  propositioiT!i||^ 
earth,  which  this  samep^;:^’' generalization  cannot  in  some  way  compoun JT 
but  where  is  the  a^^tage  of  a compound,  which  must  be  refiulverized  be- 
fore it  can  be  turned  to  any  account? 

The  moral  effect  of  a work  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the  same  with  its  moral ; 
but  it  is  not  always  so ; and,  under  correction,  it  forms  a far  moi^impor- 
tant  object  of  inquiry.  The  professed  moral  of  Pamela  is  “ Virtue^'‘'j'aiSl; 
ed.”  Every  reader,  however,  must  admit,  that  the  intended  effect  of  t’^" 
novel  is  not  so  much  to  make  women  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  rewa 
(though  this  may  be  one  object)  as  to  make  them  in  love  with  the  virtue  of 
the  heroine,  and  to  excite  in  them  that  desire  of  imitating  it,  which  would 
live  and  act,  not  only  in  the  prospect  of  reward,  but  in  the  very  face  of  pu- 
nishment. So  distinguishable  is  the  tendency  of  a work  from  the  pithy  little 
adage  which  may  con(^Jude  it,  that  nothing  is  more  conceivable  than  a most 
immoral  work  with  a most  excellent  moral.  Novels  of  this  description  we 
have  all  heard  of ; and  too  many  of  us  have  read. 

This  sentiment,  that  virtue  must  and  will  be  rewarded,  is  frequently  re- 
peated in  Elizabeth ; and  occasionally,  though  in  enthusiastick  moments, 
in  language  unwarrantably  bold.  Now,  we  are  fond  of  poetical  justice ; 
among  other  reasons,  because,  like  every  thing  else  in  poetry,  it  is  an  im- 
proved resemblance  of  nature.  But  indeed,  though  this  may  be  the  moral 
of  Madame  Cottin’s  story,  it  forms  a very  slight  addition  to  its  moral  effie^ 
Such  excellence  as  that  of  our  heroine  must  equally  touch  and  affec^i^?^ 
impressible  mind,  whether  it  is  prosperous  or  unfortunate,  whetfe?^^ illu- 
minates a sphere  of  rank  and  fortune,  or  withers  and  dies  ofe»ciie  banks  of 
the  Irtish.  We  may  add,  that  the  finely  pensive  reni^^o  in  the  last  page 
of  the  book  are  not  exactly  in  unison  with  the  sgjj^^nt  before  noticed. 
He^  the  author  professes  to  speak  from  pain^^^^^perience.  The  moral 
merit  of  Elizabeth  consists  in  its  gener^f^fidency ; and  this  is  to  excite 
the  fair  reader  to  imitate  the  example  s^^rth  before  her,  of  piety,  resig- 
nation, filial  duty,  and  virtuous  resok^on  These  excellences  are  surely 
not  so  common,  but  that  tf/ey  ma^^mit  of  a somewhat  further  diffusion. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that,  to ^^prove  by  the  model  of  a particular  cha- 
racter, we  should  be  placed  in^rcumstances  exactly  or  nearly  the  same,  or 
that  we  should  have  the  opp^tunity  of  exerting  exactly  the  same  qualities. 
There  is  a near  alliance  l^ween  goodness  and  goodness ; and  it  is  much 
to  ^ve  our  minds  intej^  on  the  general  idea  of  what  is  elevated.  While 
snultitudes  around  for  little  else  but  themselves,  it  is  much  to  be 

told  of  those  who  o^rr^ve  for  others.  It  is  much  \^t  those  immersed  in 
dissipacion  and  fo^i”should  be  made  to  hear  of  chafc^ters  supposed  to  be 
formed  on  a l^her  standard  ; and  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  love  them  ; to 
think  of  thenv<fto  dream  of  them.  Example  itself  is  contagious,  and 
' A good  niiin  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives.” 

In  thes^iews.  the  merits  of  such  a novel  as  this  are  considerable.  Hap- 
py, if  a ^jth  part  of  the  lumljer  which  is  honoured  wklt  the  name,  could 
be  honof^^d  with  a tenth  part  of  the  encomium. 
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than  this  volume.  Independent  of  its  being  a contemporary  narrative  of  by 
far  the  rliost  animating  and  important  part  of  our  history,  it  challenges  our 
aMemi^  as  containing  an  accurate  and  luminous  account  of  military  and 
olitlcal  affairs,  from  the  hand  of  a woman  ; as  exhibiting  the  most  liberal 
^d  enlightened  sentiments  in  the  person  of  a puritan  ; and  sustaining  a 
high  tone  of  aristocratical  dignity  and  pretension,  though  the  work  of  a 
decided  republican.  The  views  which  it  opens  into  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  will  be  to  many  a still  more  powerful 
attraction. 

Of  the  times  to  which  this  narrative  belongs — ti|nes  to  which  England 
owes  all  her  freedom  and  all  her  glory — we  can  never  hear  too  much,  or 
too  often.  And  though  their  story  has  been  transmitted  to  us  both  with 
more  fulness  of  detail  and  more  vivacity  of  colouring  than  any  other 
portion  of  our  annals,  every  reflecting  reader  must  be  aware  that  our  in- 
formation is  still  extremely  defective,  and  exposes  us  to  the  hazard  of  great 
misconception.  The  work  before  us,  we  think,  is  calculated  in  a good  de- 
gree to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  to  rectify  these  errours. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  history,  is  that  which  makes  us  acquaint- 
e<S«|^  the  character,  dispositions,  and  opinions  of  the  great  and  efficient  po- 
pulaOTft^v  whose  motion  or  consent  all  things  are  ultimately  governed.  After 
a nation  n^^fctained  to  any  degree  of  intelligence,  every  other  principle  of  ac- 
action  become^^I^ordinate ; and,  with  relation  to  our  own  country  in  parti- 
cular, it  may  be  saioSS^l^^fety,  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  its  past  history, 
or  of  the  applications  oiC^|^istory  to  more  recent  transactions,  if  we  !rave 
not  a tolerably  correct  notio!^<Lthe  character  of  the  people  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  t ligamentous  periods  which  ensued.  This 
character  depended  very  much  on  te^of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  resi- 
dent gentry ; and  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  «^^oirs  chiefly  valuable,  as  con- 
taining a picture  of  that  class  of  the  comt^unity. 

Agriculture  was  at  this  period  still  the  «Wef  occupation  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  society  was  consequentl^^^at  of  a riistick  aristocracy. 
The  country  gentlemen,  who  have  since  been^^limrn  down  by  luxury  and 
taxation,  superseded  by  the  activity  of  office,  anol^psed  by  the  opuioqce 
of  trade,  were  then  all  in  all  in  England;  and  the  .-JH^n  at  large  derived 
from  them  its  habits,_j^ejudices,  and  opinions.  ECv^^n^d  almost  entirely 
at  home,  their  maniiii^were  not  yet  accommodated  to^^gneral,  European 
standard,  but  retained  all  those  national  peculiarities  whi^united  and  en- 
deared them  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Constitutions^  serious,  and 
living  much  with  their  families,  they  had  in  general  more^lid  learning 
and  more  steady  morality  than  the  gentry  of  other  countries.  iWercised  in 
local  magistracies,  and  frequently  assembled  for  purnoscs  of  natio^l  coope- 
ration, they  became  conscious  of  their  power,  and  j«»sJous  of  th^lj^rivile- 
ges:  and  having  been  trained  up  in  a dread  and  detestation  of  thaa»pery 
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which  had  been  the  recent  cause  of  so  many  wars  and  persecutions,  their 
religious  sentiments  had  contracted  somewhat  of  an  austere  and  polemical 
character,  and  had  not  yet  settled  from  the  ferment  of  reformation  into 

wer^most  liable  to  errour.  which  a great  part 

of  them  was  actually  betrayed,  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations to  which  they  we^  then  exposed,  and  of  the  misconception 
which  still  prevails  as  toJjb^T^nai'acter  and  principles  of  action. 

In  the  middle  ofth^^'^^n  of  Charles  I.  almost  the  whole  nation  w'as  seri- 
ous and  devout,  ^^e  license  and  excess  which  is  in  some  degree  in- 
separable from  a state  of  war,  fell  chiefly  upon  the  royalists  ; who  made  it 
a point  of  duty,  indeed,  to  deride  the  sanctity  and  rigid  morality  of  their 
opponents.  And  they  again  exaggerated,  out  of  party  haired,  tB^pecu- 
liarities  by  which  they  were  most  obviously  distinguished  from^^'heC 
antagonists.  Thus  mutually  receding  from  each  other,  from  feelings 
general  hostility,  they  were  gradually  led  to  realize  the  imputations 
which  they  were  reciprocally  the  subjects.  The  cavaliers  gave  way  to  a 
certain  degree  of  licentiousness ; and  the  adherents  of  the  parliament  be- 
came, for  the  most  part,  really  morose  and  enthusiastick.  At  the  restora- 
tion, the  cavaliers  obtained  a complete  and  final  triumph  over  their  sancti- 
monious opponents ; fHnd  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  nobles,  imported 
from  the  continent  a taste  for  dissipation,  and  a toleration  for  debauchery, 
far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had  previously  been  known  in  England.  It  is 
from  the  wits  of  that  court,  however,  and  the  writers  of  that  party,  that 
the  succeeding  and  the  present  age  have  derived  their  notions  of  the  puri- 
tans. In  reducing  these  notions  to  the  standard  of  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  large  an  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  exaggerations 
of  party  hatred,  the  perversions  of  witty  malice,  and  the  illusions  of  habi^,.^ 
tual  superiority.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  ridicule,  toleration,  and  bjKp 
lU’y,  gradually  annihilated  the  puritans  in  the  higher  ranks  of  sociejjg^nd 
after-times,  seeing  their  practices  and  principles  exemplified  among 

the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  of  mankind,  readily  caught^^?^bne  of  con- 
tempt which  had  been  assumed  by  their  triumphant^^ffmies ; and  found 
no  /absurdity  in  believing  that  the  base  and  con^^^uble  beings  who  were 
descnbed  under  the  name  of  puritans  by  j^^^courtiers  of  Charles  II. 
were  true  representatives  of  that  valianL^^  conscientious  party  which 
once  numbered  half  the  gentry  of  E^^and  among  its  votaries  and  ad- 
herents. 

That  the  popular  conce^ons  of^’e  austerities  and  absurdities  of  the  old 
Roundheads  and  Presbyterians^‘e  greatly  exaggerated,  will  probably  be 
allowed  by  every  one  at  all  «?^ersant  with  the  subject.  But  we  know  of 
nothing  so  well  calculated  t^issipaie  the  existing  prejudices  on  the  subject 
as  this  book  of  Mrs.  HuU^nson.  Instead  of  a set  of  gloomy  bigots  waging 
war*'with  all  the  elegj^"-s  and  gayeties  of  life,  we  find,  in  this  calumni- 
ated order,  ladies  ofi^  ‘'first  birth  and  fashion,  ator^e  converting  their  hus- 
bands to  anabaptisn^.''.'Ad  instructing  their  children  XV  rausick  and  dancing. 
Valiant  presbyter^  colonels  refuting  the  errours  of  ilrminius,  collecting 


pictures,  and  poetising,  with  great  applause,  on  the  violin.  Stout  esquires, 
at  the  same  tij^,  praying  and  quaffing  October  with  their  Godly  tenants  ; 
and  noble  lo/is  disputing  with  their  chaplains  on  points  of  theology  in  the 
evening,  ajn  taking  them  out  a hunting  in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing, 
in  short,  yiore  curious  and  instructive,  than  the  glimpses  which  we  here 


catch  oKTae  old,  hospitable,  and  orderly  life  of  the  comitry  gentlemen  of 
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England,  in  those  days  when  the  national  character  was  so  high  and  so 
peculiar ; when  civilisation  had  produced  all  its  effect  but  that  of  corrup- 
tion ; and,  when  serious  studies  and  dignified  beep 

abandoned  to  a paltry  La^i^'-'-^’C^ndountedly,  in  reviewing 

the  annals  of  those  times,  M'e  are  strucl^^itli  a loftier  air  of  manhood  than 
presents  itself  in  any  after  era  ; and  recognise  the  same  characters  of  deep 
thoueht  and  steady  enthusiasm,  and  tW«iEIII3?5j^iples  of  fidelity  and  self- 
(•/jifeand  which  ennobled  the  better  days  of  republick,  and 

have  made  every  thing  else  appear  childish  and  frivoloifs^tfethe  comparison. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  valuable  things  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  per- 
formance, is  the  information  which  it  affords  us  as  to  the  manners  and  con- 
dition of  women  in  the  period  with  which  she  is  occupied.  This  is  a point 
in  ^icb^ll  histories  of  publick  events  are  almost  necessarily  defective ; 
th^Bgl'^lr  is  evident  that,  without  attending  to  it,  our  notions  of  the  state 
^AWj^haracter  of  any  people  must  be  extremely  imperfect  and  erroneous. 

Hutchinson,  however,  enters  into  no  formal  disquisition  upon  this 
subject.  ' What  we  learn  from  her  in  relation  to  it,  is  learnt  incidentally 
•—partly  on  occasion  of  some  anecdotes  which  it  falls  in  her  way  to  recite— 
but  chiefly  from  what  she  is  led  to  narrate  or  disclose  as  to  her  own  edu- 
cation, conduct,  or  opinions.  If  it  were  allowable  to  tal^  the  portrait  which 
she  has  thus  indirectly  finished  of  herself  as  a just  representation  of  her 
fair  contemporaries,  we  should  form  a most  exalted  notion  of  the  republi- 
can matrons  of  England.  Making  a slight  deduction  for  a few  traits  of 
austerity,  borrowed  from  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  a more  noble  and  engaging  character  than  that  under  which  this 
lady  presents  herself  to  her  readers  ; nor  do  we  believe  that  any  age  of  the 
world  has  produced  so  worthy  a counterpart  to  the  Valerias  and  Portias  of 
^Uiquity.  With  a highminded  feeling  of  patriotism  and  publick  honour, 
sn^^ms  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  most  dutiful  and  devoted  attach- 
ment reJsj^gr  husband  ; and  to  have  combined  a taste  for  learning  and  the 
arts  with  "^ifemost  active  kindness  and  munificent  hospitality  to  all  who 
came  within  tn^5::?»ei^  of  her  bounty.  To  a quick  perception  of  character, 
she  appears  to  have  cl  masculine  force  of  understanding,  and  a sin* 

gular  capacity  for  affairslxl^^o  have  possessed  and  ej^ercised  all  thore 
talents,  without  affecting  any  sv^i^ority  over  the  rest  of  her  sex,  or  aban- 
doning for  a single  instant  the  de^smy  and  reserve  which  were  then  its 
most  indispensable  ornaments.  Edu^S;^,  certainly,  is  far  more  generally 
diffused  in  our  days,  and  accomplishm^te  infinimy  more  common  ; but 
the  perusal  of  this  volume  has  taught  us  td^Jjoubt  whether  the  better  sort 
of  women  were  not  fashioned  of  old  by  a bett^^nd  more  exalted  standard, 
and  whether  the  most  eminent  female  of  the  pi^ent  day  would  not  appear 
to  disadvantage  by. the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  ^ffhere  is,  for  the  most 
part,  something  intriguing  and  profligate,  and  theatricN^  the  clever  women 
of  this  generation.  And  if  we  are  dazzled  by  their  brif  and  delighted 

with  their  talent,  we  can^arcely  ever  guard  against  s(^!^^j|distrust  of  their 
judgment,  or  some  suspiPron  of  their  purity.  There  is^K^ething  in  the 
domcstick  virtue  and  me  calm  and  commanding  mind  oi^ur  English 
matron,  that  makes  the  Corinnes  and  Heloises  appear  verj^raall  and 
insignificant. 

The  admirers  of  modern  talent  will  not  accuse  us  of  choosing  anVgnoble 
competitor,  if  we  desire  them  to  weigh  the  merits  of  Mrs.  Hutamnson 
against  those  of  Madame  Roland.  The  English  revolutionist  did  nuj^n- 
deed,  compose  weekly  pamphlets  and  addresses  to  the  municipalities 
cause  it  was  not  the  fashion,  in  her  days,  to  print  every  thing  that  enteii 
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into  the  heads  of  politicians.  But  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  husband  in 
the  garrison  with  wh'ch  he  was  intrusted,  and  shared  his  councils  as  well 
as  his  haaiUj(l^^^^|^Jl£o^aged  the  troops  by  her  cheerfulness  and  hero- 

i*»own  hands  the  wounds 


ism  ; ministered  toTne  sicT 
of  the  captives,  as  well  as  of  their  victors.  When  her  husband  was  im- 
prisoned on  groundless  suspicions,  she  laboured,  without  ceasing,  for  his 
deliverance  ; confoundedb^7;^?f:^^  by  her  eloquence  and  arguments  ; 
tended  him  with  uns]i^(^^lbriitude  in  sickness  and  solitude  ; and,  afte^^  j- 
deceasp,  dedicataiP^^’self  to  form  his  children  to  the  example  of  his  virtues  ; 
and  drew  up  the  memorial  which  is  now  before  us  of  his  worth,  and  her  own 
genius  and  affection.  AH  this,  too,  she  did  without  stepping  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  a private  woman;  without  hunting  after  compliments  to  her  own 
genius  or  beauty  ; without  sneering  at  the  dulness,  or  murmuri 
coldness  of  her  husband  ; without  hazarding  the  fate  of  her  country 


to  her  own 
ntty^n 


dictates  of  her  own  enthusiasm  or  fancying  for  a moment  that  she 
born  with  talents  to  enchant  and  regenerate  the  world.  With  equal  power^ 


of  discriminating  character  ; with  equal  candour,  and  eloquence,  and  zeal 
for  the  general  good,  she  is  elevated  beyond  her  French  competitor  by 
superiour  prudence  and  modesty,  and  by  a certain  simplicity  and  purity  of 
character,  of  which,^it  appears  to  us,  that  the  other  was  unable  to  form  a 
conception 

After  detaining  the  reader  so  long  with  these  general  observations,  we 
shall  only  withhold  him  from  the  quotations  which  we  mean  to  lay  before 
him,  while  we  announce,  that-  Mrs.  Hutchinson  writes  in  a sort  of  lofty, 
classical,  translated  style  ; which  is  occasionally  diffuse  and  pedantick,  but 
often  attains  to  great  dignity  and  vigour,  and  still  more  frequently  charms 
us  by  a sort  of  antique  simplicity  and  sweetness,  admirably  in  unison  with  the 
sentiments  and  manners  it  is  employed  to  represent. 

The  fragment  of  her  own  history,  with  which  the  volume  open^ 
the  least  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristick  part^^if^ts  con- 
tents. The  following  brief  account  of  her  nativity  will^^'^^nce  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  pilch  of  this  lady’§<^^??timents  and  ex- 


j^essions. 


was  on  the  29tli  d.iy  of  January,  in  the  yeaij^^r^ur  Lord  1619-20th,  that  in 
the  tower  of  London,  the  principal!  citie  of  Isle,  I was  about  4 of  the 

clock  in  the  morning  brought  forth  to  hehqjfi^^e  ensuing  light.  My  father  was  sir 
Allen  Apsley',  lieftenaut  of  the  tower  ojl^ondon.  My  mother,  his  third  wife,  was 
Lucy,  the  youngest  daughifr  of  sir,  St.  John,  of  Lidiard  Tregoz,  in  Wiltshire, 
by  his  second  wife.  My  fSher  had/^n  living  a sonne  and  a daughter  by  his  former 
wives,  .and  by  my  mother  three  I being  her  eldest  daughter.  The  land  was 

then  att  peace  (it  being  towata^ie  latter  end  of  the  reigne  of  king  James)  if  that 
quiettness  mav  be  call’d  a j^'ace,  which  was  rather  hke  the  calme  and  smooth 
surface  of  the"  sea,  whose/^rk  womb  is  allready  impregnated,  of  a horrid  tempest, 
p.  2 — 3. 

She  then  draws  character  of  both  her  parents  in  a very  graceful  and 
engaging  mann^|^'"^t  on  a scale  somewhat  too  large  to  admit  of  their  being 
transferred  enti^-v.‘Vto  our  pages.  We  give  theVj^llowing  as  a specimen  of 
the  style  and^ecution.  ^ 

He  was  a ly^t  Indulgent  husband,  and  no  lesse  kind  to  his  children ; a most  noble, 
master,  wh/^hought  it  not  enough  to  maintaine  his  servants  honorably  while  they 
were  witlysiim,  but,  for  all  that  deserv’d  it,  provided  offices  or  settlements  as  for 
childrenyf  He  was  a ffither  to  all  his  prisoners,  sweetning  with  such  compassionate 
kindnea^  their  restraint,  that  the  afliction  of  a prison  was  not  felt  in  his  dayes. 
He  singular  kindiiesse  for  all  persons  that  were  eminent  either  in  learning  or 

. and  when,  througli  the  ingratitude  and  vice  of  that  age,  many  of  the  wive* 
dillldren  of  Queene  Elizabeth’s  glorious  captaines  were  reduc’d  to  poverty,  his 
f^se  was  their  common  treasury,  and  they  knew  not  the  inconvenience  of  decay’d 
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fortunes  till  he  was  dead.  Many  of  tliose  valiant  seamen  he  maintain’d  in  prison  y'' 
many  he  redeem’d  out  of  prison  and  cherisht  with  an  extraordinary  bounty.  He  was 
severe  in  the  regulating  of  his  famely  ; especially  would  not  endure  the  least  immo- 
dest behaviour  or  dresse  in  any  woman  under  his  roofe . ..  T ftrithiug  he  hated 
more  then  an  insignificant  ■ * K leggs,  and  prune  himselfe, 

and  court  a lady,  but  had  not  braines  to  employ  himself  more  suteable  to  a man’s 
nobler  sex.  Fidelity  in  his  trust,  love  and  l(^alty  to  liis  prince,  were  not  the  least 
of  his  virtues,  but  those  wherein  he  was  noLsac^U^d^hy  any  of  his  OAvne  or  succeed- 
ing^iies.  He  gave  my  mother  a noble  8nowlillce*'t-S^00/.  a yeare  for  her  owne 
p J5^rte  expense,  and  had  given  her  all  her  owne  po?t5>t*,4x^ispose  of  how  she 
pleas’d,  as  soone  as  she  was  married ; which  she  suffer’d  IcPiTi^^se  in  her  friend’s 
hands ; and  what  my  father  allow’d  her  she  spent  not  in  vanities,  .although  she  had 
what  was  rich  and  requisite  upon  occasions,  but  she  lav’d  most  of  it  out  in  pious 
and  charitable  uses.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Ruthin  being  prisoners  in  the 
lower,  and  addicting  themselves  to  chimistrie,  she  suffer’d  them  to  make  their  rare 
expftJm^^f  at  her  cost,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  the  poore  prisoners,  and  partly 
to^mn^ne  knowledge  of  their  experiments,  and  the  medicines  to  helpe  such  poore 
jS&^e  as  were  not  able  to  seeke  to  phisitians.  By  these  means  she  acquir’d  a greate 
/aime  of  skill,  which  was  very  profitable  to  many  all  her  life.  She  was  not  only  to 
these,  but  to  all  the  other  prisoners  that  came  into  the  tower,  as  a mother.  All  the 
time  she  dwelt  in  the  tower,  if  any  were  sick  she  made  them  broths  and  restora- 
tives with  her  owne  hands,  visited  and  tooke  care  of  them,  and  provided  them  all 
necessaries.  If  any  were  aflicted  she  comforted  them,  so  thaf'they  felt  not  the  incon- 
venience of  a prison  who  were  in  that  place.  She  was  not  l^^se  bountifull  to  many 
poore  widdowes  and  orphans,  whom  officers  of  higher  and  lower  rank  had  left  be- 
hind them  as  objects  of  charit)'.  Her  owne  house  was  fill’d  with  distressed  fami- 
lies of  her  relations,  whom  she  supplied  and  maintain’d  in  a noble  way.  p.  12 — 15. 

For  herself,  being  her  mother’s  first  daughter,  unusual  pains  were  be- 
stowed on  her  education  ; so  that,  when  she  was  seven  years  of  age,  she 
was  attended,  she  informs  us,  by  no  fewer  than  eight  several  tutors.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  she  became  very  grave  and  thoughtful ; and  withal 
very  pious.  But  her  early  attainments  in  religion,  seem  to  have  been  by  no 
ni^^i^answerable  to  the  notions  of  sanctity  which  she  imbibed  in  her  ma- 
ture^l|j^.  There  is  something  very  innocent  and  natural  in  the  puritan- 
ism  of  th^S^^bwing  passage. 

It  pleas’d  Go^l^jtdiro’  the  good  instructions  of  my  mother,  and  the  sermons  she 
carried  me  to,  I w^c^«[®|im’d  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  the  most  excellent 
study ; and  accordingly  aj^!^w)-i^yselfe  to  it,  and  to  practise  as  I was  taught,  ja 
us’d  to  exhort  my  mother’s  mafL^lunuch,  and  to  turne  their  idle  discourses  to  godu 
subjects  ; but  I thought,  when  Ii^jk^one  this  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  every  day 
perform’d  my  due  taskes  of  reading  ana^Hraying,  that  then  I was  free  to  anie  thing 
that  was  not  sin  j for  I was  not  at  that  til^iicohvinc’d  of  the  vanity  of  conversation 
which  was  not  scandalously  wicked.  I thoii^jt  it  no  sir^o  learne  or  heare  wittie 
songs  and  amorous  sonnetts  or  poems,  and  t\^[|rty  things  of  that  kind ; wherein  I 
was  so  apt  that  I became  the  confident  in  all  the  that  were  managed  among  my 

mother’s  young  weomen,  and  there  was  none  of'aem  but  had  many  lovers  and 
some  particular  friends  belov’d  above  the  rest ; among\hese  I have p.  17 — 18. 

Here  the  same  spirit  of  austerity  which  dictatea||^e  preceding  passage, 
had  moved  the  fair  writer,  as  the  editor  informs  ir^s^p  tear  away  many 
pages  immediately  following  the  words  with  which  it  c'!^||ludes  ; and  thus 
to  defraud  the  reader  of  the  ^nly  love  story  with  which  h'*v^|d  any  chance  of 
being  regaled  in  the  courdl^f  this  narrative.  Although  Ifl^.Hutchinson’s 
abhorrence  of  any  thingwike  earthly  or  unsanctified  love ' has^^^thheld  her 
on  all  occasions  from  the  insertion  of.any  thing  that  related  to  si^h  feelings, 
yet  it  is  not  difficult,  we  think,  to  perceive  that  she  was  originaiV  consti- 
tuted with  an  extraordinary  sensibility  to  all  powerful  emotions  ; and^at  the 
suppression  of  these  deep  and  natural  impressions  has  given  a K^ular 
warmth  and  animation  to  her  descriptions  of  romantick  and  conjugal ’(tec- 
tion.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  following  story  of  T^r 
husband’s  grandfather  and  grandmother,  which  she  recounts  with  mul^ 
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feeling  and  credulity.  After  a very  ample  account  of  their  mutual  love  and 
loveliness,  she  proceeds : 

But  while  the  incomparable  mother  shin’d  in  all  the  humane  glorie  she  wisht,  and 


her  most  excellent  understanding  in,  a difficult  childbirth,  wherein  she  brought 
forth  two  daughters  which  liv’d  to  be^married,  and  one  more  that  died,  I think  as 
soone  or  before  it  was  borne.  s-h  the  art  of  the  best  phisitians  in 

England  could  never  resto^jjiS^^f  und&’standing.  Yet  she  was  not  frantick,  bil^^d 
such  a pretty  delii-ati^^-^^at  her  ravings  were  more  delightfidl  tlian  other  weomra^ 
most  rationall  colorations.  Upon  this  occasion  her  husband  gave  himselfe  up  to 
live  retired  with  her,  as  became  her  condition.  The  daughters  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  as  soon  as  they  grew  up  were  mai'ried  and  disperst.  I think  I have  heard 
she  had  some  children  after  that  childbirth  which  distemper’d  her,  and  theh  my  lady 
Hutchinson  must  have  been  one  of  them.  I have  heard  her  servants  sa^that  even 
after  her  marriage,  she  would  steale  many  melancholly  houres  to  sltt  aiSjj^'e^’'  in 
remembrance  of  her.  Meanwhile  her  parents  were  driving  on  their  age,  in  no  lelj^ 
constancy  of  love  to  each  other,  when  even  that  distemper  which  had  estrang’d^^ 
mind  in  all  things  elce,  had  left  her  love  and  obedience  entire  to  her  husband,  and 
retein’d  the  same  fondnesse  and  respect  for  lier,  after  she  was  distemper’d,  as  when 
she  Avas  the  gloiy  of  the  age.  He  had  two  beds  in  one  chamber,  and  she  being  a 
lltle  sick,  two  weomen  wacht  b}^  her,  some  time  before  she  died.  It  was  his  cus- 
tome,  as  soon  as  ever  he  unclos’d  his  eies,  to  aske  how  she  did ; but  one  night,  he 
being  as  they  thought  a deepe  sleepe,  she  quietly  departed  towards  the  morning. 
He  was  that  day  to  have  gone  a hunting,  his  usuall  exercise  for  his  health ; and  it 
was  his  custome  to  have  his  chaplaine  pray  with  him  before  he  went  out.  The 
weomen,  fearfull  to  surprize  him  with  the  ill  newes,  knowing  his  deare  affection  to 
her,  had  stollen  out  and  acquainted  the  chaplaine,  desiring  him  to  inform  him  of  it. 
Sir  John  waking,  did  not  that  day,  as  was  his  custome,  ask  for  her ; but  call’d  the 
chaplaine  to  prayers,  and  ioyning  with  him,  in  tlie  middst  of  the  prayer,  expir’d, — 
and  both  of  them  were  buried  together  in  the  same  grave.  Wliether  he  perceiv’d 
her  death  and  would  not  take  notice,  or  whetlier  some  strange  sympathy  in  love  or 
nature,  tied  up  their  lives  in  one,  or  whether  God  was  pleas’d  to  exercise  an  ua^ 
suall  providence  towards  them,  previjnting  them  both  from  that  bitter  sorrovylpich 
such  separations  cause,  it  can  be  but  coniectur’d,  &c.  p.  26 — 28. 

The  same  romanlick  and  suppressed  sensibility  is  discernMigf^e  think, 
in  her  whole  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  hen^i^^nand’s  attach- 
rnent  to  her.  As  the  story  is  in  many  respects^ai^^ly  characteristick 
tfcr  the  times,  as  well  as  the  persons  to  whicU^^^lates,  we  shall  make  a 
pretty  large  extract  from  it.  Mr.  Hutcbjfl&oh  had  learned,  it  seems,  to 
“ dance  and  vault”  with  great  agility^^^Kalso  attained  to  “ great  mastery 
on  the  violl”  at  the  university  ; andyl^on  his  return  to  Nottingham,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  |^ge,  spen^much  of  his  time  with  a licentious  but 
most  accomplished  gentlemaiij^witty  but  prophane  physician,  and  a plea- 
sant but  cynical  old  schoolm^ter.  In  spite  of  these  worldly  associations, 
however,  we  are  assured  he  was  a most  Godly  and  incorruptible  per- 
son ; and,  in  particulary^roof  against  all  the  allurements  of  the  fair  sex, 
whom  he  frequentl^;l!*d’eproved,  but  in  a handsome  way  of  raillery,  for 
their  pride  and  In  this  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  it  was  proposed  to 

him  to  spend  a bmmer  months  at  Richmond,  where  the  young  princes 

then  held  theiiy^iVt. 

Mr.  Hutchii^Ti  considering  this,  resoR’d  to  acc'ept  hi\  offer ; and  that  day  telling 
a gentleman jK  the  house  whither  he  was  going,  the  gentleman  bid  liim  take  heed 
of  the  placa^for  it  was  so  fatall  for  love,  that  never  any  young  disengag’d  person 
went  tliitjXr,  who  return’d  againe  free.  Mr.  Hutchinson  laught  at  him  ; but  he,  to 
confinno^t,  told  him  a very  true  story  of  a gentleman,  who  not  long  before  had 
come  irf  some  time  to  lodge  there,  and  found  all  the  people  he  came  in  company 
with^lEi  wailing  the  death  of  a gentleweoman  that  had  lived  there.  Hearing  her  so  muck 
deu^- d,  he  made  enquiry  after  her,  and  grew  so  in  love  with  the  description,  that 
nap  .vtier  discourse  could  at  first  please  him,  nor  could  he  at  last  endure  any  other, 
grew  desperately  melancholly,  and  would  goe  to  a mount  where  the  print  of  her 


had  the 

loA'e  of  her  most  beloved  husbi 
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foote  was  cutt,  and  lie  there  pining  and  kissing  of  it  all  the  day  long,  till  att  length 
deatli  in  some  montlis  space  concluded  his  languishment.  This  story  was  very  true ; 
•but  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  neither  easie  to  beheve  it,  nor  frighted  at  the  example ; 
thinking  himself  not  likely  to  make  another,  p.  S/ — 3.8-  • 

He  goes,  accordingly, '^^'STc^Kro^^^Ct  boaVds  with  his  musick  master  ; 
in  whose  house  a younger  sister  of  his.  future  wife  happened  then  to  be 
placed,  she  herself  having  gone  into  Wiltshire  with  her  mother,  with 
some  expectation  of  being  married 

- jjlTiis  gentleweoman,  that  was  left  in  the  house  with '??i^..,lJiidchin9on,  was  a very 
cliild,  her  elder  sister  being  at  that  time  scarcely  past  it,  bSc^Ehild  of  such  plea- 
santnesse  and  vivacity  of  spiritt,  and  ingenuity  in  the  quallity  she  practis’d,  tliat  Mr. 
Hutchinson  tooke  pleasure  in  hearing  her  practise,  and  would  fall  in  discoui'se  with 
her.  She  having  the  keys  of  her  mother’s  house,  some  halfe  a mile  distant,  would 
sometimes,  aske  Mr.  Hutchinson,  when  she  went  over,  to  walk  along  with  her.  One 
da’^'h^Jie  was  there,  looking  upon  an  odde  byshelf,  in  her  sister’s  closett,  he 
f’iPnd  iffew  Latine  bookes.  Asking  whose  tliey  were,  he  was  told  they  were  her  elder 
jSfs^r’s ; wliereupon,  enquiring  more  after  her,  he  began  first  to  be  sorrie  she  was 
' giine,  before  he  had  seene  her,  and  gone  upon  such  an  account,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  see  her.  Then  he  grew  to  love  to  heare  mention  of  her ; and  the  other  gen- 
tleweomen,  who  had  bene  her  companions,  used  to  talke  much  to  him  of  her,  telling 
him  how  reserv’d  and  studious  she  was,  and  other  things  which  they  esteem’d  no 
advantage  : but  it  so  much  inflam’d  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  desire  of  seeing  her,  that  he 
began  to  wonder  at  himselfe,  that  his  heart,  which  had  e\;£r  had  such  an  indifte- 
i’ency  for  the  most  excellent  of  weomenkind,  should  have  so  Arong  impulses  towards 
a stranger  he  never  saw. — While  he  was  exercis’d  in  this,  many  days  past  not,  but 
a foote  boy  of  my  lady  her  mothers  came  to  young  Mrs.  Apsley,  as  they  were  at 
dinner,  bringing  newes  that  her  mother  and  sister  would  in  few  da)'es  return ; and 
when  they  enquir’d  of  him,  whether  Mrs.  Apsley  was  married,  having  before  bene 
instructed  to  make  tliem  believe  it,  he  smiled,  and  pull’d  out  some  bridelaces,  which 
were  given  at  a wedding,  in  the  house  where  she  was,  and  gave  them  to  the  young 
gentleweoman  and  the  gentleman’s  daughter  of  the  house,  and  told  them  Mrs.  Aps- 
ley bade  him  tell  no  news,  but  give  them  those  tokens,  and  carried  tlie  matter  so, 
t-.%^^ll  the  companie  believ’d  she  had  bene  married.  !Mr.  Hutchinson  immediately 
tm-u^JUple  as  ashes,  and  felt  a fainting  to  seize  his  spiritts,  in  that  extraordinary 
manner^ifr^t  finding  himselfe  ready  to  sinke  att  table,  he  was  faine  to  pretend 
something  "ml^gflended  his  stomach,  and  to  retire  from  the  table  into  the  garden, 
wliere  the  geiitlet^’^.of  the  house  going  with  him,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
feigne  sicknesse,  for  ftk yfistenmer  of  his  mind  had  infected  his  body  with  a cold 
sweate  and  such  a dispersi^/Tj^piritt,  that  all  the  courage  he  could  at  preset 
recollect  was  little  enough  to'^tajlLhim  allive.  M'^hile  she  so  ran  in  liis  thoughts, 
meeting  the  boy  againe,  he  founo^kL  upon  a little  stricter  examination  of  him, 
that  she  was  not  married,  and  pleas’cT^ta^elf  in  the  hopes  of  her  speedy  retiirne, 
when  one  day,  having  bene  invited  by  one^^he  ladies  of  that  neighbourhood,  to  a 
noble  treatment  at  Sion  Garden,  which  a couS^,  (Aat  lu'-i  Aer  servant,  had  made  for 
her  and  whom  slie  would  bring,  Mr.  HutchinsoV.  Mrs.  Apsley,  and  Mr.  Coleman’s 
daughter  were  of  the  partie,  and  having  spent  thdAjay  in  severall  pleasant  divertise- 
ments,  att  evening  they  were  att  supper,  when  a nrtaisenger  came  to  tell  Mrs.  Aps- 
ley her  mother  was  come.  She  would  immediately  h?Jte  gone,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
pretending  civility  to  conduct  her  home,  made  her  sta^^if^l  the  supper  was  ended, 
of  which  he  eate  no  more,  now  only  longing  for  that  sightT^i^ch  he  had  with  such 
perplexity  expected.  This  at  length  he  obteined ; but  his  being  prepossesst 

with  his  owne  fancy,  was  not  free  to  discerne  how  little  therV.’  ‘^B  in  her  to  answer 
so  greate  an  expectation.  Sag  was  not  ugly, — in  a carelesse  habitt,  slie  had 

a melancholly  negligence.jB^h  of  herselfe  and  others,  as  if  she  iwlWier  affected  to 
please  others,  nor  took  notice  of  anie  thing  before  her ; yet  spite  ol^^l  her  indiffe- 
rency,  she  was  surpriz’d  with  some  unusuall  liking  in  her  soule,  where^he  saw  tliis 
gentleman,  who  had  haire,  eies,  shape,  and  countenance  enough  to  beg^t  love  in 
any  one  at  tlie  first,  and  these  sett  off  with  a gracefull  and  generous  me^ 
promis’d  an  extraordinary  person.  Although  he  had  but  an  evening  sight  ■ 
had  so  long  desir’d,  and  that  at  disadvantage  enough  for  her,  yett  the 
sympathie  of  his  soule  made  him  thinke  all  his  paynes  well  pay’d,  and  tll3!^|first 
did  whett  his  desire  to  a second  sight,  which  he  had  by  accident  the  next  dajqSjld 
to  his  ioy  found  she  was  wholly  disengag’d  from  that  ti’eaty,  which  he  so  me 
VOL.  I.  D d 
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fear’d  had  been  accomplisht.  He  found  withall,  that  though  she  was  modest,  she 
was  accostable  and  willing  to  entertaine  his  acquaintance.  This  soone  past  into  a 
rautuaU  friendship  betweene  them,  and  though  she  innocently  thought  nothing  of 
love,  yet  acquir’d  such  a friend,  who  had  wisedome  and  ver- 

tue  enough*to  be  trusted  wimT?5P^WWWIPP**I^B*BWfchinson,  on  the  other  side, 
having  bene  told,  and  seeing  how  she  shunn’d  all  other  men,  and  how  civilly  she 
entertain’d  him,  believ’d  that  a secret  power  had  wrought  a mutuall  inclination  be- 
tweene them,  and  dayly  frequm4^jL.J^»?  "^other’s  house,  and  had  the  opportunitie  of 
conversing  with  her  in  tliosaB^i^asaht  walkes,  which,  at  that  sweete  season 
spring,  invited  allt^j^^mighbouring  inhabitants  to  seeke  their  ioyes ; wh^C, 
though  they  wer^^Pv^  alone,  yet  they  had  every  day  opportunity  for  converse 
with  each  other,  which  the  rest  shar’d  not  in,  while  every  one  minded  their  owne 
delights,  p.  38—44. 

Here  tlie  lady  breaks  off  her  account  of  this  romantick  courtship,  as  of 
“ matters  that  are  to  be  forgotten  as  the  vanities  of  youth,  and  w^j-thy 
mention  among  the  greater  transactions  of  their  lives.”  The  cOT«c.e^of 
parents  having  been  obtained  on  both  sides,  she  was  married  at  the  at 
eighteen. 

That  day  that  the  friends  on  both  sides  met  to  conclude  the  marriage,  she  fell 
sick  of  the  small  pox,  which  was  many  wayes  a greate  ti’iall  upon  him ; first 
her  life  was  allmost  in  desperate  hazard,  and  then  the  disease,  for  the  present, 
made  her  the  most  deformed  person  that  could  be  scene,  for  a greate  while  after 
she  recover’d ; j ett  h^was  nothing  troubled  at  it,  but  married  her  assoone  as  she 
was  able  to  quitt  the  ciiamber,  when  the  priest  and  all  that  saw  her  were  affrighted 
to  looke  on  her : but  God  recompenc’d  his  iustice  and  constancy,  by  restoring 
tier,  though  she  was  longer  then  ordinary  before  she  recover’d,  as  well  as  before, 
p,  45 — 46. 

There  is  a good  deal  more  of  this  affectionate  and  romantick  style  of  wri- 
ting throughout  the  book ; but  the  shade  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  would  not 
forgive  us,  if  we  were  to  detain  the  reader  longer  “ with  these  vanities  of 
her  youth.”  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  graver  matters. 

We  might  cull  many  striking  specimens  of  eloquence  from  her 
mary  account  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the  reformation^^ 
following  view  of  the  changes  which  took  place  on  the  accessk^i^^  James 
and  of  Charles,  are  more  characteristick  of  the  age  and  oLt^^^rty  to  which 
she  belongs. 

VThe  honour,  wealth,  and  glory  of  the  nation,  vit^i^rQueene  Elizabeth  left  it, 
were  soone  prodigallj'  wasted  by  this  thriftless  h^|^^the  nobillity  of  the  land  utterly 
debas’d  by  setting  honors  to  publick  sale,  and|^TOferring  them  on  persons  that  had 
neither  blood  nor  meritt  fitt  to  weare,  noijj^^es  to  beare  up  their  titles,  but  were 
faine  to  invent  proiects  to  piU*  the  peosiif^and  pick  their  purses  for  the  maintenance 
of  vice  and  lewdnesse.  Tfie  geneijji^y  of  the  gentry  of  the  land  soone  learnt  the 
court  fashion,  and  every  greate  ho\^  in  the  country  became  a sty  of  uncleannesse. 
To  keepe  tlie  people  in  their  ^^lorable  secui-ity,  till  vengeance  overtooke  them, 
they  were  entertain’d  with  mM^,  stage  playes,  and  all  sorts  of  ruder  sports.  Then 
began  murther,  incest,  adul)|f^y,  drunkennesse,  swearing,  fornication,  and  all  sort  of 
ribaldry,  to  be  no  conceaE^but  countenanc’d  vices ; because  they  held  such  confor- 
mity with  the  court  esji^ple. — And  now  the  ready  way  to  preferment  there,  was  to 
declare  an  oppositiog^  the  power  of  godlinesse,  under  that  name ; so  that  their  pul- 
pitts  might  iustl)^^:'  tailed  the  scorner’s  chair,  those  sermons  only  pleasing  that 
flatter’d  them  vices,  and  told  the  poore  king  l^t  he  was  Solomon— that  his 

sloth  and  cowaj^ze,  by  which  he  betrey’d  the  cause  o!fc'[od  and  honour  of  the  na- 
tion, was  goj^ll  meekenesse  and  peaceablenesse,  for  vmich  they  rais’d  him  up 
above  the  Ir^vens,  while  he  lay  wallowing  like  a swine  in  the  mire  of  his  lust.  He 
had  a littl^iearning, — and  this  they  call’d  the  spiritt  of  wisedome,  and  so  magnified 
him,  so  JlCsely  flatter’d  him,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  words  of  truth  and  sound- 
nesse,  Jr.t  rewarded  these  base,  wicked,  unfaithfull  fawners  with  rich  preferments, 
attendgl  with  pomps  and  titles,  which  heav’d  them  up  above  a humane  heighth : 
^eir  pride  their  envie  swell’d  agamst  the  people  of  God,  whom  they  began  to 


* “ Pill — spillage,  plunder.’* 
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proiect  how  they  might  roote  out  of  the  land  ; and  when  they  had  once  given  them 
a name,  whatever  was  odious  or  dreadfull  to  the  king,  that  they  fixt  upon  the  Puri- 
taine,  which,  according  to  their  character,  was  nothing  but  a factious  hipocrite, 
p.  59—61. 

The  face  of  the  court  : for  king 

Charles  was  temperate,  chasfT  and  serious  'that  the  fooles  and  bawds,  mimicks 
and  catamites  of  the  former  court  grew  out  of  fashion  ; and  the  nobility  and  cour* 
tiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon  their  debosheries,  had  yet  that  reverence  to  the 
king;, • to  retire  into  corners  to  prartirf.»t>^  ' ri^wt^Mearning  and  ingenuity  in  all 
i “j^vere  in  esteeme,  and  receiv’d  encouragement  king",  who  was  a most 

excellent  iuge  and  a greate  lover  of  paintings,  carvings,  and  many  other 

ingenuities,  less  offensive  then  the  prophane  abusive  witt,  whicn  was  the  only  exer- 
cise of  the  other  court,  p.  65. 

The  characters  of  this  king’s  counsellors  are  drawn,  in  general,  with 
greaJ  iorr£  and  liveliness  ; and  with  a degree  of  candour  scarcely  to  have 

yl^cted  in  the  widow  of  a regicide.  We  give  that  of  lord  Strafford 
«i^n  example. 

there  were  two  above  all  the  rest,  who  led  the  van  of  the,  king’s  evill  coun- 
cellors,  and  these  were  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury",  a fellow  of  meane  extrac- 
tion and  arrogant  pride,  and  the  earle  of  Strafford,  who  as  much  outstript  all  the 
rest  in  favour  as  he  did  in  abillities,  being  a man  of  deepe  pollicy,  sterne  resolution, 
and  ambitious  zeale  to  keepe  up  the  glory  of  his  omi  greatnesse.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  king’s  reigue,  this  man  had  bene  a strong  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  among  whom  he  had  gain’d  himselfe  an  honoiirat"4e  reputation,  and  was 
dreadfull  to  the  court  party,  who  thereupon  strew’d  snares*  in  his  way,  and  when 
they  found  a breach  at  his  ambition,  his  soule  was  that  wav  enter’d  and  captivated. 
He  was  advanc’d  first  to  the  lord  president  of  the  councell  in  the  north,  to  be  a 
baron,  after  an  earle,  then  deputy  of  Ireland ; the  neerest  to  a favorite  of  any  man 
since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  rais’d  by  his  first  master,  and 
kept  up  by  the  second,  upon  no  account  of  personall  worth  or  any  deserving  abil- 
lities in  him,  but  only  upon  violent  and  private  inclinations  of  the  princes ; but  the 
earle  of  Strafford  wanted  not  any  accomplishment  that  could  be  desir’d  in  the  most 
• ^slfficeable  minister  of  state.  Besides,  he  having  made  himselfe  odious  to  the  people, 
by  vS^evolt  from  their  interest  to  that  of  the  oppressive  court,  he  was  now  oblieg’d 
to  kee^k.^  his  owne  interest  with  his  new  party,  by  all  the  mallitious  practices 
that  pride'1#;Li;evenge  could  inspire  him  with.  p.  68 — 69. 

One  of  Mri^Sutchinson’s  great  talents,  indeed,  is  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racters ; and  thougl^  .bftrjiffections  are  apt  to  throw  rather  too  glowing  or 
too  dark  a tint  over  the^v/'f^^ss,  yet  this  very  warmth  carries  with  it  ^ 
impression  of  sincerity  whic  wSj^  not  a little  to  the  interest  of  her  pictures. 
We  pass  by  her  short  sketches^^of  the  earle  of  Newcastle,  who  was  “ a 
prince  in  his  own  country,  till  a fooSi^ambition  of  glorious  slavery  carried 
him  to  court,” — the  earle  of  Kingslov^x*'  whosej^covetousness  made  him 
divide  his  sons  between  the  two  parties,  uS  his  fate  drew  him  over  to  the 
king’s  side,  where  he  behaved  himself  honoO^ly,  and  died  remarkably”-— 
the  earle  of  Clare,  “ who  was  very  often  cS^oth  parties,  and,  I think, 
never  advantaged  either” — and  a great  number 'W  other  persons,  who  are 
despatched  with  equal  brevity  ; and  venture  to  pup^5?^  talents  to  a severer 
test,  by  trying  whether  they  can  interest  the  reader^^l^  description  of  the 
burghers  and  private  gentlemen  of  Nottingham,  at breaking  out  of 
these  great  disturbance^/ 

There  were  seven  aldejmen  in  the  towne,  and  of  these  only  alde5taan  James,  then 
mayor,  owm’d  the  parliament.  He  was  a very  honest,  bold  man,  b^  had  no  more 
but  a burgher’s  discretion.  He  was  5’ett  very  well  assisted  by  his  wifT\  a woman  of 
greate  zeale  and  courage,  and  more  understanding  than  weomen  of  her'i^ke  usually 
have.  All  the  devout  people  of  the  towne  were  very  vigorous  and  retVy  to  offer 
their  lives  and  famelles ; but  there  was  not  halfe  the  halfe  of  the  towne  thaij^onsisted 
of  these.  The  ordinary  civil  sort  of  people  coldly  adher’d  to  the  better ; b^|^ll  the 
debosht,  and  such  as  had  liv’d  upon  the  bishop’s  persecuting  com’ts,  and  the 

lacqueys  of  proiectors  and  monopolizers,  and  the  like,  they  were  all  bitterly '^^ig- 
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nant.  Yett  God  awed  them,  that  they  could  not  at  that  time  hinder  his  people, 
whom  he  overrul’d  some  of  their  greatest  enemies  to  assist,  such  as  were  one 
Chadwick  and  Plumptre,  two  who,  at  the  first,  put  themselves  most  forward  into 
the  business.  ________ 

Plumptre  who  had  learn- 

ing, naturall  parts,  and  understanding  enougH  to  disceime  betweene  naturall,  civill 
righteousness  and  iniustice,  but  he  was  a horrible  atheist,  and  had  such  an  intolle- 
rable  pride,  that  he  brook’d  no  superiours,  and  having  some  witt,  tooke  the  boldnesse 
to  exercise  it,  in  the  abuse  :r>  whei-ever  he  came.  This  man  Jiad 

sence  enougli  to  approov^^r^^rliament’s  cause,  in  poynt  of  civill  right,  and  plMlR' 
enough  to  desire  tc^i^SKe  the  bonds  of  slavery,  whereby  the  king  endeavour’d  to 
chaine  up  a free  people  ; and  upon  these  scores,  appearing  high  for  the  parliament’s 
interest,  he  was  admitted  into  the  consultations  of  those  who  were  then  putting  the 
country  into  a posture  of  defence. 

Chadwick  was  a fellow  of  a most  pragmaticall  temper,  and,  to  say  truth,  had 
strangely  wrought  himselfe  into  a station  unfitt  for  him.  He  was  at  first  !|^oy\.hat 
scraped  trenchers  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  poorest  iustices  in  the  count}^^it 
such  a one  as  had  a greate  deale  of  formallity  and  understanding  of  the  statet® 
law,  from  whom  this  boy  pick’d  such  ends  of  law,  that  he  became  first  the  iustic^. 
then  a lawyer’s  clearke.  Then,  I know  not  how,  gott  to  be  a parcell-iudge  in  Ire- 
Land,  and  came  over  to  his  owne  countiy  swell’d  with  the  reputation  of  it,  and  sett 
on  foote  a base,  obsolete,  arbitrary  court  there,  which  the  conqueror  of  old  had 
given  to  one  Peverel,  his  bastard,  &c. — When  the  king  was  in  towne  a little  before, 
this  man  so  insinuated  into  the  coui-t  that,  comming  to  kisse  the  king’s  hand,  the 
king  told  him  he  was  a ’f'ry  honest  man ; yet  by  flatteries  and  dissimulations  he  kept  up 
his  creditt  with  the  godly,  cutting-  his  haire,  and  taking  up  a forme  of  godlinesse, 
the  better  to  deceive.  In  some  of  the  corrupt  times  he  had  purchas’d  the  honour  of 
a barrister,  though  he  liad  neither  law  nor  learning,  but  he  had  a voluble  tongue, 
and  was  crafty ; and  it  is  allmost  incredible  that  one  of  his  mean  education  and  pover- 
ty should  .arrive  to  such  things  as  he  reacht.  This  basenesse  he  had,  that  all  the 
lust  reproaches  in  the  world  could  not  moove  him,  but  he  would  fawne  upon  any 
man  that  told  him  of  his  villanies  to  his  face,  even  at  the  very  time.  Never  was  a 
truer  Judas,  since  Iscariott’s  time,  then  he ; for  he  would  kisse  the  man  he  had  in  hi^^ 
heart  to  kill.  He  naturally  delighted  in  mischiefe  and  treachery,  and  was  so 
a villaine,  that  he  destroy’d  those  designes  he  might  have  thriven  by,  with  mj^ay- 
ing  them  with  fresh  knaveries,  p.  110 — 113. 

We  have  not  room  for  many  of  the  more  favourable  deUjJ^ions  with 
which  these  are  contrasted  ; but  we  give  the  follotving»^Mrt  sketch  of 
Mr.  Thornhagh,  who  seems  to  have  been  a g;:£a^iJfourite  of  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson’s. 

Mr.  Francis  Thornhagh,  the  eldest  sonne  ofjjpK^-ancis  Thornhagh,  was  a man  of 
a most  upi’ight,  faithfull  heart  to  God  ard  people,  and  to  his  countrie’s  true 

interest,  comprehended  in  the  parli.ament^(^ause  ; a man  of  greater  vallour  or  more 
noble  daring  fought  not  for  them,  noa^ideed  ever  drew  sword  in  any  c.ause.  He 
was  of  a most  excellent  good  natuap  to  all  men,  and  zealous  for  his  friend.  He 
w.anted  councell  and  deliberatiom^hd  was  sometimes  too  facile  to  flatterei-s,  but 
had  iudgment  enough  to  discerna^is  errors  when  they  were  represented  to  him;  an<l 
worth  enough  not  to  persist  ij^n  iniurious  mistake  because  he  had  once  entertained 
it.  p.  114. 

This  gallant  gentleji^n  afterwards  fell  at  the  battle  of  Preston.  Mrs 
Hutchinson  has  gi^j^ihe  following  animated  description  of  his  fate. 

In  the  beginning  battle,  the  valli.ant  Coll.  Thornhagh  was  wounded  to  death. 

Being  at  the  begin|^^'''  of  the  charge  on  a horse  as  cB^-ageous  as  bec.ame  such  a 
master,  he  mado^uch  furious  speed,  to  sett  upon  a cCTtf>any  of  Scotch  lanciers, 
that  he  was  su^y  engaged  and  mort;flly  wounded,  before  it  was  possible  for  his 
regiment,  thojPgh  as  brave  men  as  ever  drew  sword,  and  too  afectionate  to  their 
collonell,  toAe  slack  in  following  him,  to  come  time  enough  to  breake  the  furie  of 
that  body,^hich  shamed  not  to  unite  all  their  force  against  one  man.  His  soule  was 
hovering^j  take  her  flight  out  of  his  body,  but  that  an  eager  desire  to  know  the 
success^nf  that  battle  kept  it  within,  till  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  newes  being 
brouaFy^biui,  he  clear’d  his  dying  countenance,  and  say’d;  “ I now  reioyce  to  die, 
.’od  hath  lett  me  see  the  overthrow  of  this  perfidious  enemy.  I could  not  lo.se  m,j' 
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life  in  a better  cause,  and  I have  the  favour  from  God  to  see  my  blood  aveng’d.”  So 
he  died,  with  a large  testimony  of  love  to  his  souldiers,  but  more  to  tlie  ca^se, 
and  was  by  mercy  remoov’d,  that  the  temptations  of  future  times  might  not  prevaile 
to  corrupt  his  pure  soule.  A man  of  greater  courage  ai^  fell  not  nor 

fought  not  in  this  glorious  exceilem  good  nature,  but  easie 

to  be  wrought  upon  by  flatterers,  yett  as  flexible  to  the  admonitions  of  his  friends  ; 
and  this  virtue  he  had,  that  if  sometimes  a cunning  insinuation  prevail’d  upon  his 
easie  faith,  when  Ids  error  was  nnnrlp  hnnwp^  to  hiin-  notwitlistanding  all  his  greate 
r.ouiiap-e.  he  was  readier  to  acknowWO^^e^Stt  'I'bptHC^tvihen  to  pursue  his  mistake. 
jT^9— 290. 

The  most  conspicuous  person  by  far,  of  the  age  to'tv^h  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son belongs,  was  Cromwell ; and  there  is  no  character,  accordingly,  which 
she  appears  to  have  studied  more,  or  better  comprehended.  Her  work 
cont^ns  a great  number  of  original  anecdotes  with  regard  to  him  ; and 
.wdCjra^^^e  advantages  which  later  times  have  derived  from  the  collation  of 
j'jSuotr^uthorities,  and  from  considering,  at  a dispassionate  distance,  the 
y^^ous  turns  of  his  policy,  we  doubt  whether  any  histori.an  has  given  a 
more  just  or  satisfactory  account  of  this  extraordinary  personage  than  this 
woman,  who  saw  him  only  in  the  course  of  his  obliquities,  and  through 
the  varying  medium  of  her  own  hopes  and  apprehensions.  The  profound 
duplicity  and  great  ambition  of  his  nature,  appear  to  have  been  very  early 
detected  by  colonel  Hutchinson,  whose  biographer  gives  this  account  of  his 
demeanour  to  the  Levellers  and  Presbyterians,  tvho  WCTe  then  at  the  height 
of  their  rivalry. 

Tliese  were  they,  says  she,  speaking  of  the  former,  who  first  began  to  discover 
the  ambition  of  Lieftenant-general  Cromwell  and  his  idolaters,  and  to  suspect  and 
dislike  it.  About  this  time,  he  was  sent  downe,  after  his  victory  in  Wales,  to  en- 
coimter  Hamilton  in  the  north.  When  he  went  downe,  the  chief  of  these  levellers 
following  him  out  of  the  towne,  to  take  their  leaves  of  him,  receiv’d  such  professions 
from  him,  of  a spiritt  bent  to  pursue  the  same  iust  and  honest  things  that  tliey 
A^w’d,  as  they  went  away  with  greate  satisfaction, — ’till  they  heard  that  a coachfull 
priests  coming  after  them,  went  away  no  lesse  pleas’d ; by  which  it 
was  a^K^ent  he  dissembled  with  one  or  the  other,  and  by  so  doing  lost  his  crdflitt 
with  botliJ'^tj-^ 

When  he  cam&ho  Nottingham,  Coll.  Hutchinson  went  to  see  him,  whom  he  em- 
brac’d with  all  the  expressions  of  kindnesse  t!)ut  one  friend  could  make  to  another, 
and  then  retiring  with  hlii^'it.lt  him  to  tell  him  what  thoughts  his  friends,  the  lewgi- 
lers,  had  of  him.  The  collonSii^^o  was  the  freest  man  in  the  world  from  concealing 
truth  from  his  friend,  especially^j^an  it  was  requir’d  in  love  and  plainnesse,  not 
only  told  him  what  others  thought  o^I|q.  but  what  he  himselfe  conceiv’d,  and  how 
much  it  would  darken  all  his  glories,  ii^^e  should  become  a slave  to  his  owne  am- 
bition, and  be  guilty  of  what  he  gave  the  wt^{M  iust  ca^e  to  suspect,  and  therefore 
begg’d  of  him  to  weare  his  heart  in  his  face,'Ujnd  to  scorne  to  delude  his  enemies, 
but  to  make  use  of  his  noble'  courage,  to  maifiei>we  what  he  believed  iust,  against 
all  greate  oposers.  Cromwell  made  mighty  profdi^ons  of  a sincere  heart  to  him, 
but  it  is  certaine  that  for  this  and  such  like  plaine  clefc^ng-  with  him,  he  dreaded  the 
collonell,  and  made  it  his  particular  businesse  to  him  out  of  the  armie ; 

but  the  collonell  never  desiring  command  to  serve  himsgrg^but  his  country,  would 
not  use  that  art  he  detested  in  others,  to  procure  hiri^lfe  any  advantasre.  p. 
285—287.  ^ 

An  after  scene  is  still^ore  remarkable,  and  more  cvii>^|cteristick  of  both 
the  actors.  After  Crof^well  had  possessed  himself  of  the  sJwereignty,  colo- 
nel Hutchinson  came  accidentally  to  the  knowledge  of  a p^t  which  had 
been  laid  for  his  assassination  ; and  was  moved,  by  the  noln^ess  of  his 
own  nature,  and  his  regard  for  the  protector’s  great  qualilies-^hough  he 
had  openly  testified  against  his  usurpation,  and  avoided  his  prest^e  since 
the  time  of  it — to  give  such  warning  of  it  to  Fleetwood,  as  might  eml^e  him 
to  escape  that  hazard,  but  at  the  same  time  without  betraying  the  ni%es  of 
any  of  the  conspirators. 
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After  Coll.  Hutchinson  had  given  Fleetwood  that  caution,  he  was  going  into  tlie 
countiy,  wiien  the  protector  sent  to  search  him  out  with  all  the  earnestnesse  and  liaste 
that  could  possibly  be,  and  the  collonell  went  to  him ; who  mett  him  in  one  of  the 
galleries,  aiid  rejgjijliLMn^  open  armes  and  the  kindest  embraces  that  could  be 
given,  and  coinplanrc^m^e  colloncl^Jlglijdi^aMMIIlliind  as  never  to  give  him  a 


visitt,  professing  how  Wellcome  he  should  have  bene,  the  most  Wellcome  person  in 
the  land  ; and  with  these  smooth  insinuations  led  him  allong  to  a private  place,  giv- 


ing him  thaiikes  for 


r the  advertisement  be  had  receiv’d  from  Fleetwood,  and  using  all 
>f  the  colloflsi^nx;‘"fctn«™d3^  of  the  persons  ene-apr’d  in  the  con- 


his  art  to  gett  out  of  the  Dt  the  persons  engag’d  in  the  con- 

spiracy against  him.  Bujj^^ie  of  his  cunning,  nor  promises,  nor  flatteries,  cotIK 


prevaile  with  the  coii^feTr  to  informe  him  more  than  he  thought  necessary  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  designe  ; which  when  the  protector  perceiv’d,  he  gave  him  most 
infinite  thankes  for  what  he  had  told  him,  and  acknowledg’d  it  open’d  to  him  some 
misteries  that  had  perplext  him,  and  agreed  so  with  other  intelligence  he  had,  that 
he  must  owe  his  preservation  to  him.  “ But,”  says  he,  “ deare  collonell,  why  wij^l  not 
you  come  in  and  act  among  us  ?”  The  collonell  told  him  plainly,  because  h 
any  of  his  wayes  since  he  broke  the  parliament,  as  being  those  which  led  to^rtd 
ajid  unavoydable  destruction,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  whole  parliaipiMir 
party  and  cause,  and  thereupon  tooke  occasion,  with  his  usuall  fi'eedom,  to  tell  ho., 
into  what  a sad  hazard  all  things  were  put,  and  how  apparent  a way  was  made  for 
the  restitution  of  all  former  tiranny  and  bondage.  Cromwell  seem’d  to  receive  this 
honest  plainnesse  with  the  greatest  afl'cetion  that  could  be,  and  acknowledg’d  his 
precipitatenesse  in  some  things,  and  -uiith  teares  complain’d  how  Lambert  had  put 
him  upon  all  tiiose  violmit  actions,  for  which  he  now  accus’d  him  and  sought  his 
ruine.  He  exprest  an  eC-rnest  desire  to  restore  the  people’s  liberties,  and  to  take  and 
pursue  more  safe  and  sober  councells,  and  wound  up  all  with  a very  faire  courtship 
of  the  collonell  to  engage  with  him,  offering  him  any  thing  he  would  account  worthy 
of  him.  The  collonell  told  him,  he  could  not  be  forward  to  make  his  owne  advan- 
tage, b}^  serving  to  the  enslaving  of  his  country.  The  otlier  told  him,  he  intended 
nothing  more  than  the  restoring  and  confirming  the  liberties  of  the  good  people,  in 
order  to  which  he  would  employ  sucli  men  of  lionor  and  interest  as  the  people  should 
rcioyce,  and  he  should  not  refuse  to  be  one  of  them.  And  after,  with  all  his  arts,  he 
had  endeavour’d  to  excuse  his  publique  actions,  and  to  draw  in  the  collonell,  he  dis- 
mist  him  with  such  expressions  as  were  pubiickely  taken  notice  of  by  all  liis  f 
courtiers  then  about  him,  when  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  gallery  with  the  coUjlfe'il 
and  there,  embracing  him,  sayd  alowd  to  him  : “ Well,  collonell,  satisfiednj^nssatis- 
fied,  you  shall  be  one^f  us,  for  wee  can  no  longer  exempt  a persoiisgi^lme  and  faith- 
full  from  tlie  publique  service,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  in  all  hojifrt  things.”  The 
collonell  left  him  with  that  i-espect  that  became  tlie  plac^ie  was  in ; when  imme- 
dl  tely  the  same  courtiers,  who  had  some  of  them  pa«^5^m  by  without  knowing  him 
when  he  came  in,  although  they  had  bene  once  o^ip^amiliar  acquaintance,  and  the 
rest  who  had  look’d  upon  him  with  such  di^jf^^ll  neglect  as  those  little  people 
use  to  those  who  are  not  of  their  faction,  ry^^lockt  about  him,  striving  wlio  should 
expresse  most  respect,  and,  by  an  extraj^iinary  officiousnes.se,  redeeme  their  late 
slightings.  Some  of  them  #'jsir’d  he  r^uld  command  their  service  in  any  businesse 
he  had  with  their  lord,  and  a thousan^uch  frivolous  compliments,  which  the  collonell 
smiled  att,  and  quitting  himsclfe ^^them  as  soon  as  he  could,  made  hast  to  returne 
into  the  country.  There  he  haJ^ot  long  bene  but  that  he  was  inform’d,  notwith- 
standing- all  these  faire  shewe^the  pi-otector,  finding  him  too  constant  to  be  wrought 
upon  to  serve  his  tirannie,  resolv’d  to  secure  his  person,  lest  he  should  head  the 
people,  who  now  grew  r^lfj^veary  of  his  bondage.  But  though  it  was  certainly  con- 
firm’d to  tire  collonelh^,  V much  he  was  afraid  of  his  honesty  and  freedome,  and  that 
he  was  resolv’d  not^^;,?  him  longer  be  att  liberty,  yet,  before  his  guards  appre- 
hended the  colloiiMlb^ath  imprison’d  himselfe,  and  conV^d  all  his  vast  ambition  and 
a.11  his  cruell  desL^’es  into  the  narrow  compasse  of  a gTa\-eii  p.  340 — 342. 

Two  othen^necdotes,  one  very  discreditable  to  Cromwell,  the  other 
affording  a ^riking  proof  of  his  bravery  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  may 
be  found ^p.  308.  & 3; 6.  But  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  “great  bad 
man,”  the  following  eloquent  representation  of  his  government  after 
he  ha^Atained  the  height  of  his  ambition  ; — a representation  in  which  the 
keenji^grets  of  disappointed  patriotism  are  finely  mingled  with  an  indig- 
nanf^j  on  tempt  for  those  who  submitted  to  tyranny,  and  a generous  admis- 
of  the  talents  and  magnanimity  of  the  tyrant. 


\ 
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In  the  interim  Cromwell  and  his  annie  grew  wanton  with  their  power,  and  invented 
a thousand  tricks  of  government,  which,  when  nobody  oppos’d,  they  themselves 
fell  to  dislike  and  vary  every  day.  First  he  calls  a parliament  out  of  his  ownc 
pockett,  himselfe  naming  a sort  of  godly  men  for  every  countv,  „who  meeting  and 
not  agreeing,  a part  of  *he  people,  ^'e  up  Sfe' sovereignty  to 

him.  Shortly  after  he  makes  up  severall  sorts  of  mock  parliaments,  but  not  finding 
one  of  them  absolutely  for  his  turne,  turn’d  them  of}'  againe.  He  soone  quitted  him- 
selfe of  llis  triumvirs,  and  first  thrust  out  Harrison,  then  tooke  away  Lambert’s 
CQiamission,  and  would  have  bewr^Sg^SSrmtf'rfct^^of  quitting  his  generallship. 

weeded,  in  a few  months  time,  above  a hundred 
the  armie,  with  whom  many  of  the  religious  souldiers  went 
abundance  of  the  king’s  dissolute  souldiers  were  entertain’d,  and  the  armie  was  al- 
most chang’d  from  that  godly  religious  armie,  whose  vallour  God  had  crown’d  with 
triumph,  into  the  dissolute  armie  they  had  beaten,  bearing'  yett  a better  name.  His 
wife^nd  children  were  setting  up  for  principallity,  which  suited  no  better  with  any 
i oL^^n^^en  scarlett  on  the  ape  ; only,  to  speak  the  truth  of  himselfe,  he  had  much 
'3rturair  greatnesse,  and  well  became  the  place  he  had  usurp’d.  His  daughter  Fleet- 
✓^vad  was  humbled,  and  not  exalted  with  these  things ; but  the  rest  were  insolent 
'i^les.  Clej-poole,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  two  debauch’d 
ungodly  cavaliers.  Richard  was  a peasant  in  his  nature  ; yet  gentle  and  vertuous  ; 
but  became  not  greatnesse.  His  court  was  full  of  sinne  and  vanity,  and  the  more 
abominable,  because  they  had  not  yett  quite  cast  away  the  name  of  God,  but  pro- 
phan’d  it  by  taking  it  in  vaine  upon  them.  True  religion  was  now  almost  lost, 
even  among  the  religious  party,  and  hypocrisie  became  an  epidemicall  disease,  to 
the  sad  griefe  of  Coll.  Hutchinson,  and  all  true-he.artcd  Ch^tians  and  Englishmen. 
Allmost  all  the  ministers  every  where  fell  in  and  worshipt  this  beast,  and  courted 
and  made  addresses  to  him.  So  did  the  city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degene- 
r.ate  lords  of  the  land,  with  the  poor-spirited  gentry.  The  cavaliers,  in  pollicy,  who 
saw  that  while  Cromwell  reduc’d  all  the  exercise  of  tir.annicall  power  under  another 
name,  there  was  a doore  open’d  for  the  restoring  of  their  party,  fell  much  in  with 
Cromwell,  and  heighten’d  all  his  disorders.  He  at  last  exercis’d  such  an  arbitraiy 
power  that  the  whole  land  grew  weary  of  him,  while  he  sett  up  a companie  of  silly 
meane  fellows,  call’d  maior-generalls,  as  governors  in  every  country.  These  rul’d 
^ding  to  their  wills,  by  no  law  but  what  seem’d  good  in  their  owne  eies,  impri- 
sonH<^}|men,  obstructing  the  course  of  iustice  betweene  man  and  man,  perverting 
right  tfn>^^jh  partiallitj',  acquitting  some  that  were  guilty,  and  punishing  some 
that  were  inlfc:^nt  as  guilty.  Then  he  exercis’d  another  proiect  to  r.ayse  monye,  by 
decimation  of  tim  estates  of  all  the  king’s  party,  of  which  actions  ’tis  said  Lam- 
bert was  the  instigator.  -At  last  he  tooke  upon  him  to  make  lords  and  knights; 
and  wanted  not  many  foolira,£^;«h  of  the  armie  and  gentry,  to  accept  of  and  st^t 
in  his  mock  titles.  Then  the  of  Warwick’s  grandchild  and  the  lord  Falcon- 

bridge  married  his  two  daughters  ?%^h  pittiful  slaves  were  the  nobles  of  those  days. 
Att  last  Lambert,  perceiving  himsell^i|D  have  bene  all  this  while  deluded  with 
hopes  and  promises  of  succession,  and  u^ing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to  con- 
firine  the  government  in  his  owne  famely,  ■i^l  off  fror.'i  him,  but  behav’d  himselfe 
very  pitifully  and  meanely,  was  turn’d  out  of  his  places,  and  return’d  againe  to 
plott  new  vengeance  at  his  house  at  Wimbleton,'N^ere  he  fell  to  dresse  his  flowers 
in  his  garden,  and  worke  at  the  needle  with  his  wnh  and  his  maides,  while  he  was 
watching  an  oppertunity  to  serve  againe  his  ambiG^,  which  had  this  difference 
from  the  protector’s  ; the  one  was  gallant  and  greate,^^  other  had  nothing  but  an 
unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  as  abitSfc  and  base  in  adversity . 
p.  335 — 338. 

In  making  these  mis^llaneous  extracts  for  the  aC' ,^ment  of  our  rea- 
ders, we  are  afraid  th^jj^we  have  too  far  lost  sight  of'tiw^vorthy  colonel, 
for  whose  honour  the'^hole  record  was  designed  ; and  thiX^h  the  biogra- 
phy of  a private  person,  however  eminent,  is  seldom  of  muci  consequence 
to  the  general  reader,  except  where  it  illustrates  the  manners  cf 
or  connects  with  the  publick  history  of  the  nation,  there  is  sof 
this  account  of  colonel  Hutchinson  which  appears  to  us  de 
notice  with  reference  to  both  these  particulars. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  retired  to  his  house  at  Owthorpe,  Wfi^  he 
took  to  the  study  of  divinity  ; and  having  his  attention  roused  to  th^  |&tc 
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of  publick  affairs,  by  the  dreadful  massacres  of  Ireland,  in  1S41,  set  him- 
self diligently  to  read  and  consider  all  the  disputes  which  were  then  set 
on  foot  between  the  king  and  parliament ; the  result  of  which  was,  a steady 
conviction  of  of  the  pretensmjj^jjjg^^  by  the  latter,  with 

a strong  anxiety  for  the  preservatior^Tpeace.  His  first  achievement  was, 
to  persuade  the  parson  of  his  parish  to  deface  the  images,  and  break  the 
painted  erlass  in  the  windowyoLJji.s  church,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction 
of  the  parliament.  Hisn^*Wto  resist  lord  ^Newark  in  an  illegal  attemp|^o 
carry  off  the  amnjjjj;a*TOn  belonging  to  the  county,  for  the  use  of  the  king. 
His  deportment  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  affords  a very  singular  proof  of  temper  and  firmness,  good  breeding, 
and  great  powers  of  reasoning. 

When  the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Mr.  HutclMso^  re- 
paired to  the  camp  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general;  but 
then  find  a clear  call  from  the  Lord  to  join  with  him.”  His  irresolut^iL 
however,  was  speedily  dissipated,  by  the  persecutions  of  the  royali^/N, 
who  made  various  efforts  to  seize  him  as  a disaftected  person.  He  ac- 
cordingly began  to  consult  with  others  in  the  same  predicament  ; and 
having  resolved  to  try  to  defend  the  town  and  castle  of  Nottingham  against 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  he  was  first  elected  govevnour  by  his  associates, 
and  afterwards  had  jris  nomination  confirmed  by  Fairfax  and  by  the  par- 
liament. A great  deal  too  much  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  petty  enterprises  in  which  this  little  garrison  was  engaged ; the 
various  feuds  and  dissensions  which  arose  among  the  different  officers  and 
the  committees  who  were  appointed  as  their  council  ; the  occasional  deser- 
tion and  treachery  of  various  individuals,  and  the  many  contrivances,  and 
sacrifices,  and  exertions,  by  which  colonel  Hutchinson  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  post  till  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  royal  party.  This  na^ 
rative  contains,  no  doubt,  many  splendid  examples  of  courage  and  fidaW^ 
on  both  sides  ; and  for  the  variety  of  intrigues,  cabals,  and  successil^^nd 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  corruption  which  it  exhibits,  may  be  c^j(»^fdered  as 
a complete  miniature  of  a greater  history.  But  the  insigwiff^nce  of  the 
events,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  persons,  take  awa^all  interest  from  the 
si^’’y;  and  our  admiration  of  colonel  Hutchk0?^TOnrmness,  and  disinte- 
restedness and  valour,  is  scarcely  sufficiejJjjRQ  keep  our  attention  alive 
through  the  languishing  narrative  of  tha|^cure  warfare  in  which  he  was 
employed. 

It  has  often  been  rem:^'’ked,  ancL^  the  honour  of  our  country  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  history  affords  no  example  of  a civil  contest  car- 
ried on  for  years  at  the  point  c^he  sword,  and  yet  producing  so  little  fero- 
city in  the  body  of  the  peoo^,  and  so  few  instances  of  particular  violence 
or  cruelty.  No  proscriptums — no  executions — no  sacki'  g of  cities,  or  lay- 
ing waste  of  provinceai^o  vengeance  wreaked,  and  indeed  scarcely  any 
severity  inflicted  ujj^^  those  who  were  notoriously  hostile,  unless  found 
actually  in  arms.  J^i-ne  passages  in  the  wars  of  Henry  IV.  as  narrated  by 
Sully,  approach  Jl^nis  character ; but  the  horribS^  massacres  with  which 
that  contest  wayat  other  stages  attended,  exclude  iNVon'i  all  parallel  with 
the  generous^ostility  of  England.  This  book  is  full  of  instances,  not 
merely  of  mutual  toleration,  but  of  the  most  cordial  friendsi  ip  subsisting 
between  iufiividuals  engaged  in  the  opposite  parties.  In  particular,  sir 
Allan  AjMey,  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  brother,  who  comnr.anded  a troop  of  horse 
for  theming,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
whe^^olonel  Hutchinson  commanded  for  the  parliament,  is  represented 
thr^^hout  as  living  on  a footing  of  the  greatest  friendship  and  cordiality 
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with  this  valiant  relative.  Under  the  protection  of  mutual  passes,  they  pay 
frequent  visits  to  each  other,  and  exchange  various  civilities  and  pieces  of 
service,  without  any  attempt  on  either  side  to  seduce  the  other  from  the 
cause  to  which  his  conscien£,?..Ji^.attached  him.  In  the  same  way,  the 
houses  and  families  of  various  royalists' are  left  unmolested  in  the  district 
commanded  by  colonel  Hutchinson’s  forces  ; and  officers  conducting  troops 
to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  are  repeatexUv-irut^ited  to  partake  of  entertain- 
m^ts  with  the  garrison.  It  *!?  'no  lesls  'cufiobv.  .and  unique  to  find  Mrs. 
Kutchinson  officiating  as  a surgeon  to  the  woundedyi^n^the  colonel  admi- 
nistering spiritual  consolation  to  some  of  the  captives  wlio  had  been  mor- 
tally hurt  by  the  men  whom  he  had  led  into  action. 

Aft^’  the  termination  of  the  war,  colonel  Hutchinson  was  returned  to 
I parlij^ei^  for  the  town  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  He  was 
a member  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  trial  of  the  king  ; 
after  long  hesitation  and  frequent  prayer  to  God  to  direct  him  aright 
i0^n  affair  of  so  much  moment,  he  deliberately  concurred  in  the  sentence 
which  was  pronounced  by  it ; Mrs.  Hutchinson  proudly  disclaiming  for 
him  the  apology  afterwards  so  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  his  associates,  of 
having  been,  overawed  by  Cromwell.  His  opinion  of  the  protector,  and  of 
his  government,  has  been  pretty  fully  explained  in  the  extracts  w6  have 
already  given.  During  that  usurpation,  he  lived  in  alPiost  unbroken  retire- 
ment, at  Owthorpe  ; where  he  occupied  himself  in*  superintending  the 
education  of  his  children,  whom  he  himself  instructed  in  musick  and  other 
elegant  accomplishments ; in  the  embellishment  of  his  residence  by  build- 
ing and  planting  ; in  administering  justice  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  making 
a very  choice  collection  of  painting  and  sculpture,  for  which  he.  had  pur- 
chased a number  of  articles  out  of  the  cabinet  of  the  late  king.  Such 
tyere  the  liberal  pursuits  and  elegant  recreations  of  one  whom  all  our  re- 
c\j?>|(histories  would  lead  us  to  consider  as  a gloomy  fanalick,  and  barbarous 
bigdwv  \ 

Upon  ci^jdeath  of  the  prptector,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  parliament, 
for  the  counly'Vif  Nottingham.;  and  was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  base 
proceedings  of  Monk,  and  the  headlong  and  improvident  zeal  of  the  people 
in  the  matter  of  the  I’estt  /"',^.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  cour» 
to  be  followed  with  the  regi^^5^s,  such  of  them  as  were  members  of  tne 
house  rose  in  their  places,  and^^j^e  such  a defence  of  their  conduct  as 
they  respectively  thought  i^dmiml^of.  The  following  passage  is  very 
curious,  and  gives  us  a high  idea  of  ti.:^readines,s^  and  address  of  colonel 
Hutchinson  in  a situation  of  extraordinary •:jjifficulty. 

When  it  came  to  Inglesbies  turne,  he,  ~^ith  teares,  profest  his  repentance 

for  that  murther ; and  told  a false  talc,  how  Crol^^-ell  held  his  hand,  and  forc’d 
him  to  subscribe  the  sentence,  and  made  a most  Iv'u'^ing  recantation ; after  which 
he  retir’d^  and  another  had  almost  ended,  when  Coi-\Hutchinson,  who  was  not 
tliere  at  the  beginning,  came  in,  and  was  told  what  th'C?'^’^ere  about,  and  that  it 
would  be  expected  he  should  say  something.  He  was  surp.vff^  with  a thing  he  ex- 
pected not;  yet  neither  then,  nor  in  any.  the  like  occasioL'v  i|ji  he  ever  fade  him- 
sclfe,  but  told  them,  “ Tha^for  his  actings  in  those  dayes,  ..  had  err’d,  it  was 
the  inexperience  of  liis  arJjTand  the  defect  of  his  iudgement,  ^^not  the  malice  of 
his  heart,  which  had  ever  prompted  him  to  pursue  the  generall  advantage  of  his 
country  more  then  his  owne  ; and  if  tlie  sacrifice  of  him  might  conduce  to  the  pub- 
lick  peace  and  settlement,  he  should  freely  submit  his  life  and  fortunes  to  their  dis  ■ 
pose  ; tliat  the  vain  expence  of  his  age  and  the  greate  debts  his  publick  ernployment.s 
had  runne  him  into,  as  they  were  testimonies  that  neither  avarice  nor  any  ^wher  inte- 
rest had  carried  him  on,  so  they  yielded  him  iust  cause  to  repent  that  hi^gyer  for- 
sooke  his  owne  blessed  quiett,  to  embark  in  such  a troubled  sea,  where  he  l^^iade 
shipwrack  of  all  things  but  a good  conscience ; and  as  to  tkM particular  actiof^^thc 
k my,  he  desir'd  them  to  believe  he  had  that  sense  of  it  that  befitted  an  EngUslm^^^^ti 
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Christian^  and  a geiiileman.  Assoone  as  the  collonell  had  spoken,  he  retired  into  a 
roome,  where  Inglesbie  was,  with  his  eies  yet  red,  who  had  call’d  up  a little  spirit  to 
succeed  his  whinings,  and  embracing  Coll.  Hutchinson,  “ O collonell,”  say’d  he,  “ did 
I ever  imagine  wee  could  be  brought  to  this  ? Could  I have  suspected  it,  when  I 
brought  them  Lambert  in  the  other  ckfB^irlliWPI'W^Bifcould  have  redeem’d  us  from 
being  dealt  with  as  criminalls,  by  that  people,  for  whom  we  had  so  gloriously  ex- 
posed ourselves.”  The  collonell  told  him,  he  had  forseene,  ever- since  those  usurp- 
ers thrust  out  the  lawfull  autli^it'^-nf-tbe  land,  to  enthrone  themselves,  it  could 
end  in  nothing  else;  but  th|i^ll^glnty~tjrnr®' in  all  he  had  done,  mad^iiin 
as  chearfully  ready  tospiJ<?r [is  to  trium]}h  in  a good  cause.  The  result  of  the  h^oC 
that  day  was,  to  s^Spwid  Coll.  Hutchinson  and  the  rest  from  sitting  in  the  house. 
Sionke,  after  all  his  grcate  professions,  now  sate  still,  and  had  not  one  word  to 
interpose  for  any  person,  but  was  as  forward  to  sett  vengeance  on  foote  as  any  man. 
p.  367—369.  _ . 

He  was  afterwards  comprehended  in  the  act  of  amnesty,  and  wthVpnier 
difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  ; upon  which  he  retired  to  the  counISiy  }^i.it ‘ 
tvas  soon  after  brought  to  town,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  prey^ 
on  to  give  evidence  against  such  of  the  regicides  as  it  was  resolver 
bring  to  trial.  The  rnglesby  who  is  commemorated  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, is  known  to  have  been  the  chief  informer  on  that  occasion  ; and 
colonel  Hutchinson  understood  that  it  was  by  his  instigation,  that  he  had 
been  called  as  a witness.  His  deportment,  when  privately  examined  by  the 
attorney  general,  ^ ektremely  cdiaracteristick,  and  includes  a very  fine 
and  bitter  piece  of  irony  on  his  base  associate,  who  did  not  disdain  to  save 
himself  by  falsehood  and  treachery.  When  pressed  to  specify  some  overt 
acts  against  the  prisoners 

— the  collonell  answered  him,  that  in  a businesse  transacted  so  many  years  agoe, 
wherein  life  was  concern’d,  he  durst  not  beare  a testimony;  having  at  that  time 
bene  so  little  an  observer,  that  he  could  not  remember  the  least  title  of  that  most 
eminent  circumstance,  of  Cromwell’s  forcing  Coll.  Jnglesbie  to  sett  to  his  unwilling 
hand,  xvhich,  if  his  life  had  depended  on  that  circumstance,  he  could  not  have  affir 
ed.  “ And  then,  six',”  say’d  he,  “ if  I have  lost  so  great  a tiling  as  that,  it 
be  expected  lesse  eminent  passages  remaine  with  me  d p.  379.  - 

It  was  not  thought  proper  to  examine  hirjl  on  the  trial  he  was 

allowed,  for  about  a yeai’,  to  pursue  his  innocent  occupationl^n  the  retire- 
ment of  a country  life.  At  last  he  was  seized,  upon  suspicion  of  being  con- 
^icrned  in  some  ti’easonable  conspiracy  j and^.fV"i^^h  no  formal  accusation 
was  ever  exhibited  against  him,  and  uo  of  evidence  specified  as  the 
ground  of  his  detention,  was  conveyeffi|(^T.ondon,  and  committed  a close 
prisoner  to  the  tower.  In  this  si^KcIon,  he  was  treated  with  the  most 
brutal  harshness  ; all  w^ljich  he  bo^with  great  meekness  of  spii’il,  and  con- 
soled himself  in  the  constant  /cudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  society  of 
his  magnanimous  consort,  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  her  bro- 

ther, was  at  last  admittecl^  his  presence.  After  an  imprisonment  of  ten 
months,  during  which  tl^most  urgent  solicitations  could  neither  obtain  his 
deliverance,  nor  the  y»£cification  of  the  charges  against  him,  he  was  sud- 
denly ordered  dov^^  Sandown  castle  in  Kent,  and  found,  upon  his  arrival, 
that  he  was  to  b^^'j^ely  confined  in  a damp  and  unwholesome  apartment, 
in  which  anotlw^,'prisoner,  of  the  meanest  ranl^^^id  most  brutal  manners, 
was  already  e^blished.  This  aggravated  oppre^^n  and  indignity,  how- 
ever, he  endured,  with  a cheerful  magnanimity  ; and  conversed  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  as  she  expresses  it,  “ with  as  pleasant  and  contented  a 
spirit  as  ever  in  his  whole  life.”  Sir  Allan  Apsley  at  last  procured  an 
order  % permitting  him  to  walk  a certain  time  every  day  on  the  beach; 
but  th^  mitigation  came  too  late.  A sort  of  aguish  fever,  brought  on  by 
dan^and  confinement,  had  settled  on  his  constitution  ; and,  in  little  more 
iljrya.  month  after  his  removal  from  the  tower,  he  was  delivered  by  death 
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from  the  mean  and  cowardlv  oppression  of  those  whom  he  had  always 
disdained  either  to  flatter  or  betray. 

England  should  be  proud,  we  think,  of  having  given  birth  to  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  her  husbanji  and  chiefly  because  their  characters  are 
truly  and  peculiarly  Englisti,  according  to  the  standard  of  those  times  in 
which  national  characters  were  most  distinguishable.  Not  exempt,  cer- 
tainly, from  errours  ancT  defects,  thev  ,ygi.srem  to  us  to  hold  out  a lofty 
e^^nple  of  substantial  dignity •Aiu'vS liie  ; to  possess  most  of  those 
ictfents  and  principles  by  which  publick  life  is  mad“„  honourable,  and  pri- 
vacy delightful.  Bigotry  must  at  all  times  debase,  and  civil  dissension  em- 
bitter qy^  existence ; but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  we  may  safely 
ventuiy  to  assert,  that  a nation  which  produces  many  such  wives  and  mo- 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  must  be  both  great  and  happy. 

reverend  Julius  Hutchinson,  the  editor  of  these  Memoirs,  it  is 
see  that  he  is  considerably  perplexed  and  distracted,  between  a 
TVural  desire  to  extol  these  illustrious  ancestors,  and  a fear  of  being  him- 
self mistaken  for  a republican.  So  he  gives  us  ‘alternate  notes  in  laud 
of  the  English  levellers,  and  in  vituperation  of  the  atheists  and  jacobins 
of  France.  From  all  this,  our  charity  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  said 
reverend  Julius  Hutchinson  has  not  yet  obtained  that  preferment  in  the 
church  which  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  possess  ; and  that,  when 
he  is  promoted  according  to  his  merits  ; he  will  speaW  more  uniformly,  in 
a manner  becoming  his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  this  book,  and  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  satisfy  us 
of  its  authenticity,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  the  publication.  W e do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  old.  spelling,  which  occasions  no  perplexity  ; but  when  the 
work  comes  to  another  edition,  we  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  add  a 
few  dates  on  the  margin,  to  break  his  pages  into  more  paragraphs,  and 
.^s>revise  his  punctuation.  He  would  make  the  book  infinitely  more  saleable, 
toO)^^without  making  tho  slightest  variation  in  what  is  retained,  he  would 
omit  ain,:’;^  200  pages  of  tlW  siege  of  Nottingham,  and  other  parish  busi- 
ness : especlJly  as  the  whi^e  is  now  put  beyond  the  reach  of  loss  or  cor* 
ruption  by  the  present  full  publication. 
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FROM  THE  EDI"H!1URGH  REVIEW. 

The  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  T^plarkson,  M.  A.  2 vols.  8vo. 
London,  1808.  Philadelphia,  republished,  James  P.  Parke,  1808.  2 vols.  g 3. 

THERE  are  works  of  so  much  moral  vtorth,  that  it  would  imply  a 
deadness  of  feeling  in  the  critick,  if,  in  reviewii  g them,  he  did  not  abate 
some  part  of  his  wonted  attention  to  the  minutix  of  style  or  arrangement. 
That  which  a deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  sut%rt  had  withheld  from 
the  author’s  notice  during  the  composition,  should  a subordinate  de- 

gree of  attention  from  th^reader.  Not  unfrequently,  i-  the  style  itself 
will  become  more  no’^c  and  affecting  on  the  whole,  iii\^onsequence  of 
this  neglect  of  rhetorical  accuracy.  There  are  beauties  of  style,  which, 
like  night  violets,  send  forth  their  odours,  themselves  unnoticed.  The 
traveller  receives  the  gentle  refreshment  as  he  hurries  on,  without  knowing 
or  asking  whence  it  proceeds.  ^ \ 

In  this  class,  we  do  think,  that  the  present  publication  may  be%^luded, 
if  any  work  might  dare  to  advance  such  claims.  It  qontains  the  h^fcm’y  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  an  evil  the  most  perniciousj’'  if  only  becai^^he 
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most  criminal,  thaf  ever  degraded  human  nature.  The  history  of  a war 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  waged  by  men  against  human  nature  ; a war 
too  carried  on,  not  by  ignorance  and  barbarism,  against  knowledge  and 
civilisation  ; not  by  half  famished  ngilliittldfiaiasaipst  a race  blessed  with  all 
the  arts  of  life,  and  softened  and  effeminated  by  luxury  ; but,  as  some 
strange  nondescript  in  iniquity,  waged  by  unprovoked  strength  against  un- 
injuriog  hclnlessness,  and  j^wers  which  long  periods  of  secu- 

rity and  equal  law  had  enabled  the ^^iauant&  fo  develop  ; in  order  to 
barbarism  more  b.ij^:>arous,  and  to  add,  to  the  want  of  political  freedom,  the 
most  dreadful  and  debasing  personal  suffering.  Thus,  all  the  effects  and 
influences  of  freedom  tvere  employed  to  enslave  ; the  gifts  of  kkqwledge 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  illumination  ; and  powers,  which  could  have 
existed  but  in  consequence  of  morality  and  religion,  to  perp^at^the 
sensual  vices,  and  to  ward  oft'  the  emancipating  blow  of  Christiainl^ 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  positive  laws  were  added  by  the  best  and  fr#eglL 
nation  of  Christendorn,  and  powers  intrusted  to  the  basest  parUof  its  pojX','  1 
lation^  for  purposes  which  would  almost  necessarily  make  the  best  men 
become  the  worst. 


Nor  are  the  effects  of  this  strange  war  less  marvelous  thah  its  nature. 

It  is  a war  in  which  the  victors  fall  lower  than  the  vanquished  ; in  which  i 
the  oppressors  are  i|fiOre  truly  objects  of  pity  than  the  oppressed  ; while,  ' 
to  the  nation  which  had  most  extensively  pursued  and  most  solemnly  au- 
thorized it,  it  was  an  eating  ulcer  into  the  very  vitals  of  its  main  resources 
as  to  defence,  and-  a slow  poison  acting  on  that  constitution  which  was 
the  offspring,  and  has  cdntinued  to  be  the  protector,  of  its  freedom  and 
prosperity.  In  short,  the  present  work  is  the  history  of  one  great  calamity, 
one  long  continuous  crime,  iijjtolving  every  possible  definition  of  evil  ; for 
it  combined  the  wildest  physical  suffering,  with  the  most  atrocious  moi^ 
depravity. 

Were  these  the  whole  contents  of  this  worli’,  it  would  comma^^he 
conscientious  attention  of  every  good  man ; pr  we  must  kjj<s^  abhor, 
and  pity  the  evil,  before  we  can  have  light  to  gJiide,  or  vital  warmth  to  pro- 
pel us  towards  its  removal.  Bui  this  is  not  alU  It  is  the  history  of  its  re- 
moval ; of  the  means  employed  ; of  the  patiew^SlS^erted  ; of  the  fears  and 
prudential  sophistries  which  incessantly  toj^^ted  virtuous  hope  to  despon- 
dency ; and  of  the  glorious  success  wld|F^t  length  rewarded  its  perseve- 
rance. Finally,  this  interesting  tale^^ilffrelated^  not  by  a descendant,  but  a 
contemporary  ; not  by  ^.distant  spectator,  but  by  a participator  of  the  con- 
test ; and,  of  all  the  many  participators,  by  the  man  confessedly  the  most 
efficient ; the  man  whose  unparalleled  labours,  in  this  work  of  love  and  peril, 
leave  on  the  mind  of  a reflecting  reader  the  sublime  doubt,  which  cfthe  two 
will  have  been  the  greater  final  gain  to  the  moral  world, — the  removal  of  the 
evil,  or  the  proof  ther^y  given  what  mighty  effects  single  good  men  may 
realize  by  self-devo^!^  and  perseverance. 

To  those  who  jfinot  considered  the  nature  of  the  slave  trade  in  its 
detail,  or  examijl^the  evidences  which  were  acA^-  upon  by  the  late  legis- 
lature of  Greab^ritain,  our  expressions  may  appe^brced  and  extravagant. 
But  if  the  perusal  of  this  work,  together  with  the  evidences  adduced  before 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  earlier  masterly  pam- 
phlet of  pur  author,  “ On  the  impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  do  not  furnish 
them  wiwi  facts  giving  full  and  appropriate  meaning  to  each  word  of  each 
senten*'  we  have  used,  we  must  either  suppose  obstinate  prejudices,  or  ap- 
peaij^  ourselves  to  wander  in  a world  of  enigma. 
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After  a few  pages  of  general  introduction,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage,  the  author  commences  his  history  by  an  eloquent 
and  dramatick  representation  of  the  evils  belonging  to  the  slave  trade,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Africans,  in  its  three  principal  stages.  First,  on  the  continent  of 
Africa;  secondly,  in  the  middle  passage;  thi-dly,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  adjoining  colonies.  This  is  followed  by  a well  reasoned  and  affecting 
counterpart  of  the  evil,  in  the  grieYons^ftff“^*^°^f  this  trade  on  those  who  are 
employed  in  carrying  it  oriTjfii’sf,  on  the  ihasters  and  men  of  the  slave 
sliips  ; next,  an  the  factors  and  those  employed  in  purchasing  or  seizing  the 
unhappy  vjl*tims  ; and,  lastly,  on  the  planters  and  owners  of  slaves,  and  on 
the  comnries  in  general  in  which  slavery  is  established.  We  have,  indeed, 
alwa^ybeen  of  opinion,  that  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  part  of  the 
subj^t.  iThe  sufferings  of  the  Africans  were  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  make 
ior#rapid  and  violent  impression  on  the  imaginations  and  bodily  sympa- 
i of  men  ; but  the  dreadful  depravity  that  of  necessity  was  produced  by  it 
the  imnffediate  agents  of  the  injustice  ; and  the  further  influence  of  such 
corruption  on  the  morals  of  countries  that  are  in  habits  of  constant  commer- 
cial intercourse,  and  who  speak  the  same  language  ; these,  though  not  sus- 
ceptible of  colours  equally  glaring,  do  yet  form  a more  extensive  evil, — an 
evil  more  certain,  and  of  a more  measurable  kind.  These  are  evil  in  the  form 
of  guilt ; evil  in  its  most  absolute  and  most  appropriat  Ysense  ; that  sense  to 
which  the  sublimest  teachers  of  moral  wisdom,  Plato,  I^eno,  Leibnitz,  have 
confined  the  appellation  ; and  which,  therefore,  on  a weU  disciplined  spirit, 
will  make  an  impression  deeper  than  could  have  been  lefcVjy  mere  agony  of 
body,  or  even  anguish  of  mind  ; in  proportion  as  vice  is  more  hateful  than 
pain  ; eternity  more  awful  than  time.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  fatal  effects 
on  national  morals,  from  the  publick  admission  of  principles /iro/e.sserf/yincom- 
natible  with  justice,  and  from  the  implied  disavowal  of  any  obligation  para- 
to  that  of  immediate  expediency,  compared  with  which  even  state-hy- 
poc'm^may  not  have  been  Without  its  good  effects.  Those  who  estimate  all 
measuresy’nstitutions  and  eVerts,  exclusively  by  their  palpaple  and  immedi- 
ate effects,  are  little  qualified  to  trace,  and  less  inclined  to  believe,  the  cease- 
less agency  of  those  subtler  causes  to  which  the  philosopher  attributes  the 
deterioration  of  national  o';':;^;3^^ter.  Yet  history  will  vouch  for  us,  if  we 
firm,  that  no  government  ever^i5mwedly  acted  on  immoral  principles  (as,  for 
instance,  the  Prussian,  since  thc^^sion  of  their  Frederick  r//e  MwzV/we,  as  the 
Germans  style  him,  and  the  court  of  ra^ince  from  the  administration  of  Riche- 
lieu) without  inducing  a proportional  degradation  ii  the  virtue  and  dignity  of 
the  individuals  who  form  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

Consistently  with  this  conviction,  our  author,  though  least  of  all  men  insen- 
sible of  the  meritorious  efforts  of  legislators  acting  in  their  legislative  capa- 
city, yet  commences  and  concludes  his  history  in  one  and  the  same  spirit,  eve- 
ry where'  aiming  to  establish  the  dignity  and  importi;^e  of  individual  minds, 
as  the  ultimate  causes  of  moral  phenomena,  good  or  ei^W  Hence  his  consci- 
entious anxiety  to  trace,  from  the  earliest  times,  those'’^^^D,  by  bearing  pub- 
lick  testimony  concernin^he  iniquity  of  this  trade,  had  i/i-,^|iced  that  state  of 
knowledge  and  feeling!^ roughout  society,  which  was  an  iiicispensable  con- 
dition of  legislative  interference  for  its  removal.  Flence,  too,  his  amiable  and 
cheerful  faith,  that  all  is  safe,  that  all  is  virtually  effected  as  Medea 

says  in  Euripides)  when  the  good  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community  have 
united  in  the  same  conviction.  This  is,  indeed,  the  more  amiatk,  since, 
great  as  was  the  effect  of  his  own  “ Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  ^j^lave 
Trade  ;”  yet,  his  indefatigable,  personal  labours  form  th&  more  promin"^^nd 
unusual  characteristick  of  hisTame.  His  writings,  as  well  as  the  evio^tes 
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adduced  to  the  legislature,  and  the  facts  so  eloquently  managed  by  the  great 
parliamentary  advocates  for  the  abolition,  were  but  the  results  of  those,  per- 
haps unexampled,  personal  exertions. 

. It  is  a peculiar  advantage  of  this  subject,  that  the  history  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  involves  the  history  of  the  trade  itself ; as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  rise  and  progress,  by  the  detail  of  attested  facts,  and  by  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  them,  the  sole  weapons  with  which  the 

friends  of  human  nature  couldcarry^oTrtictt-c^y>itest,  or  hope  for  final  ^p- 
cess.  The  history  of  the  evil,  therefore,  and  the  history  of  its  remo^, 
though  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct,  are  not  only  compattuJ^  with  the 
strictest  unity  of  plan,  but  necessarily  lead  to  it.  And  well  may',  :;e  deem 
both  the  one  and  the  other  awfully  impressive : for  the  victdv^  can 
scarcely  prove  more  beneficent  than  the  combat  was  arduous,  the  st^?;gle 
obstinate. 

This  difficulty  our  author  has  stated  with  equal  conciseness  and  energV 

Many  evils,  says  he,  of  a publick  nature,  which  existed  in  former  times,  wereT^.'j 
offspring'  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  they  were  subdued,  of  course,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  light  and  knowledge.  But  the  evil  in  question  began  in  avarice.  It  was  nur- 
sed also  by  worldly  interest.  It  did  not,  therefoi'c,  so  easily  yield  to  the  usual  correc- 
tives of  disorders  in  the  world.  We  may  observe  also,  that  the  interest  by  which  it  was 
thus  supported,  was  not  that  of  a few  individuals,  nor  of  one  bodj%  but  of  many  bodies 
of  men.  It  was  interwwcn  again  into  the  system  of  the  commerce  and  of  the  revenue 
of  nations.  Hence  the  Snerchant — the  planter — the  mortgagee — the  manufacturer — the 
politician — the  legislator — the  cabinet-minister — lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  an- 
nihilation of  it.  ^ 

This  trade  seenis  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as  the  year  1503,  when  a few 
slaves  were  sent  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Africa  into  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  In  1511,  it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  the 
Fifth  of  Spain  ; and  the  benevolent  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  blinded  by 
anguish  of  compassion  for  the  poor  American  Indians,  proposed  to 
government  of  Spain,  then  administered  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  durinaj^ie 
minority  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  establish metf-  of  a regular  compe^fce  in 
the  persons  of  the  native  Africans.  “ The  prdinal,  howeve<*(says  out* 
author)  with  a foresight,  a benevolence,  and  a ,mstice,  which  will  always  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  rejected  the  propos^^iot  only  judging  it  to  be 
ft'.ilawful  to  consign  innocent  people  to  slavejjff^y  all,  but  to  be  very  incon- 
sistent to  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  one  o(i^try  from  a state  of  misery  by 
consigning  it  to  those  of  another.  Xm^ites,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  first  great  friends  of  th^ Africans,  after  the  partial  beginning 
of  the  trade.”  C 

It  is  no  less  pleasant  to  consider,  that  in  the  two  nations  to  which  the 
larger  portion  of  this  commerce  belongs,  it  was  first  introduced  by  a base 
imposition  on  the  government.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  duped  by  assu- 
rances, that  the  main  olqect  of  the  adventurers  was  to  facilitate  the  conver- 
sion of  the  poor  Afi^^ns  to  Christianity  : and  our  Elizabeth,  suspecting 
the  truth  of  the  fii^l^.les  told  to  her  of  the  redemption  of  poor  victims  from 
cruel  deaths,  anyi^t^'ir  eagerness  to  emigrate  to  happier  lands,  “ expressed 
her  concern  lesj^crfy  of  the  Africans  should  be  caraLd  off  without  their  free 
consent,  declaring  that  it  would  be  detestable,  ^nd  car>'  clown  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers.” 

Thus  our  author  proceeds  to  prove,  that  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  ^de  to  the  first  combination  for  its  abolition, — from  the  truly  great 
cardin^‘Ximenes  to  the  illustrious  ministers  Pitt  and  Fox,  there  were  never 
wany^'  voices  to  declare  its  iniquity:  that  the  best  and  most  active  good 
m^r -.n  the  most  different  sects  of  religious  or  political  opinion,  had  united 
t!j^  suffrages  and  efforts  against  this  affrightful  piracy,  impudently  enti- 
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tied  commerce,  whenever  they  were  made  acquainted  with  its  real  state. 
To  the  testimonies  of  these  men,  aided  by  the  spread  of  moral  knowledge, 
the  extension  of  education,  and  the  general  increase  of  readers,  our  author 
has  justly  ascribed  that  state  of  the  publick  mind,  which  has  so  eminently 
favoured  and  supported  the  good  cause  ; and  which,  but  for  the  delays  oc- 
casioned by  its  unblushing  but  too  powerful  antagonists,  must  (as  the  facts 
contained  in  the  two  last  chaptpjc=..j^f  '^'ist  volume  clearly  prove)  have 
^(Eceeded  in  storming  ancf  demolishing  this  fabrick  of  iniquity  at  the  first 
attack.  The^  names,  whether  of  statesmen  or  of  authors,  from  our  au- 
thor’s firsj#i^lass,  viz.  that  of  the  individuals  who,  by  enlightening  the  pub- 
lick  m'fm,  and  kindling  the  publick  feelings,  produced,  as  it  were,  the  mate- 
rials iwhich  thb  associate  bodies,  constituting  a second  class,  were  enabled 
to  'ijmpl^  and  organize.  From  the  catalogue  of  honoured  names  in  the 
41if^,  we  must  select,  as  deserving  of  especial  reverence,  those  of 
/Ojprge  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  John  Woolraan,  a 
^[Caker  of  unsectarian  benevolence,  and  of  principles  iru/y  evangelical. 

The  second  class  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  quakers  in  two  divisions, 
—the  former  division  comprising  the  efforts  of  the  whole  as  a religious 
body,  the  latter  the  efforts  of  those  individual  quakers,  who  were  the  first, 
and  ever  remained  among  the  most  active  members  of  a committee  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In  the  year  1727.  and  Yill  more  strongly  in 
the  year  1758,  the  quakers,  at  their  yearly  meeting,  and  in  their  collective 
character,  fervently  warned  all  their  members  to  avoid  l^ing  any  way  con- 
cerned in  this  unrighteous  commerce.  In  the  yearly  meSting  of  1761,  they 
proceeded  to  exclude  from  membership  such  as  should  be  found  directly 
concerned  in  this  practice:  and,  in  1763,  declared  it  to  be  criminal  to  aid 
and  abet  the  trade  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly.  From  this  time 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  increasing  zeal  on  tliis  subject  among  the 
i'’^iiqds,  so  as  to  impel  the  society  to  step  out  of  its  ordinary  course  in 
beRi^^of  their  injured  fe’^ow  men.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1783,  the  friends  collectivlly  petitioned  the  house  of  commons  against  the 
continuance  of  this  traffic.!;  and  afterwards,  both  collectively  and  indivi- 
dually, exerted  themselves  iV  the  press,  by  private  correspondence,  and  by 
personal  journies,  to  enlig-'.\;VltRe  minds  of  men  concerning  it,  especia'^ 
those  of  the  rising  generatio'-^^  Indeed,  by  the  frequent  intercommunion 
of  the  missionary  quakers  fr(i:H.'«^ngland  to  America,  and  America  to 
England,  the  quakers  had  earlier  afw  greater  opportunities  than  any  other 
body  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  of  becoming  acqt’|inted  with  its  horrours ; 
while,  from  their  religious  principles,  they  were  likely  to  be  the  first  in  be- 
coming uneasy  under  the  sense  of  its  injustice.  Three  or  four  years  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  that  publick  committee,  to  whose  persevering  ef- 
forts we  undoubtedly  owe  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  six  quakers  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  privately,  for  the  pt.-^ose  of  exposing  and 
discouraging  it  by  all  legal  means.  For  this  purpo';<^^*^ey  had  secured  a 
place  in  two  London,  and  in  many  provincial  papers,  fc'V'^j^h  essays  as  they 
deemed  most  likely  to  i^uence  the  minds  of  unprejudic6'i,^aders  in  favour 
of  the  object  of  their  i^titution.  In  1787,  Mr.  Clarkson,  whose  attention 
had  been  turned  to  the  subject,  as  he  ingenuously  relates,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, wholly  by  academick  ambition,  there  having  been  given  out,  as  the 
theme  of  the  bachelors’  prize,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  “ //ceat 
invitos  in  servitutem  dare discovered  the  existence  of  this  small  «t  bene- 
volent institution,  and,  joining  himself  with  it,  raised  upon  it  the  supwiSli’tic- 
ture  of  the  great  publick  committee,  which  appeared  afterwards. 
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The  publick  effoVts  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  sincere  zeal  and  splendid  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  other  senators  in  both  houses,  are  so  universally 
known  and  so  properly  estimated,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  the  specimens  of  eloquence  which  are  here  given,  were  taken 
down  with  uncommon  care,  and  will  surprise  and  delight  such  readers  as 
have  taken  their  ideas  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Wilberforce,  as  orators,  exclusively 
from  newspaper  reports,  a o i admiration,  to  the  second 
speech  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  l^tTTot  ^tpixt'1791,  after  the  accumi^,- 
tion  of  evidence  had  rendered  him  perfectly  master  of  the  v”bject,  vol.n. 
p.  212  to  255  ; to  Mr.  William  Smith’s,  281  to  299  ; to  Mr^-^t’s,  304  to 
317  ; to  Mr.  Fox’s,  318  to  333  ; but,  above  all,  to  the  admirabl^';;eply  of 
this  truly  great  man  to  the  speeches  of  the  then  Messrs.  Addinj^ 
Dundas  in  favour  of  moderate  measures,  407  to  415.  It  is  amone  thei 
piest  productions  of  a rapid  and  vigorous  intellect,  called  into  action%^c 
by  the  warmth  of  an  honest  and  noble  heart.  The  feeling  seepis 
lect, — the  intellect  all  feeling.  Never  surely  was  the  project  of ‘a  medicK;j; 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  injustice,  rendered  more  completely 
ridiculous  ; nor  the  paltry  wisdom  of  a narrow  self-interest  so  withered  and 
blasted  by  the  lightnings  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Without  confining  ourselves  to  our  author’s  more  complex  classification, 
we  have  alluded  to  t^ree  of  the  four  classes  into  which  the  abolitionists  of 
the  slave  trade  may  oe  divided.  The  first,  that  of  the  individuals  who,  by 
writings  or  publick  declarations,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
for  the  abolition,  rfhe  second,  that  of  associate  bodies,  namely,  the  quakers 
in  their  collective  capacity,  and  the  committee  who,  during  so  many  years, 
pursued  this  great  object  with  such  indefatigable  energy.  The  third,  that 
of  the  illustrious  members  of  the  legislature,  who  arranged  themselves 
under  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  preeminently  that  great  and  good  mam 
among  whose  deathbed  consolations  the  certainy/  of  the  complete  aboliji^ 
of  the  trade,  as  the  result  of  his  own  short  mirlstry,  was  (of  all  gjii^nal 
events)  the  chief  and  most  soothing.  The  merLcs  of  the  last  class,  indeed, 
are  already  well  known  to  the  publick  ; and  theLetails,  both  of  it  and  of  the 
two  former,  are  ably  and  perspicuously  given  iit  their  several  places  in  these 
S'-.eresting  volumes.  We  shall  pay,  therefor^f’^^more  minute  attention  to 
the  fourth  class,  namely,  that  of  the  indmj^'als,  whose  personal  toils  and 
unwearied  efforts  were  not  only  highUi^^ndijcive  to  the  ultimate  event, 
but  were  an  indispensable  condition  ^ it.  An&  this  we  feel  especially  a 
duly,  because,  from  mo4;H-es  of  delicacy,  one  of  the  most  meritorious  has 
been  prevented  from  stating  his  own  services  as  clearly  and  prominently  as, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  ought  to  have  been  stated.  The  gratitude 
which  we  feel  to  the  illustrious  benefactors  of  our  race,  ennobles  our  own 
hearts.  It  is  a debt,  the  payment  of  which  enriches  the  mind  which  dis- 
charges it.  We  par^^pate  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  which  we  learn 
habitually  to  love 

At  the  head  oSMUfs  list  unquestionably  stands  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force— a name  a^dicly  sanctified  and  immortalizel^n  the  memories  of  all 
good  men,  ancTto  which,  in  any  quarter  of  the  wonC:,  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  annex  any  eulogium.  He  it  was-  Avho  first  brought  the  evil  to 
light,  and  ceased  not  until  he  pursued  it  to  justice.  He  it  was,  Avho,  for 
twenty  long  years,  watched  day  and  night  over  the  sacred  flame  which  his 
eloque^s  had  kindled,  and  cherished  and  kept  it  alive  when,  chilled  by  an 
atmo^iere  of  false  policy,  and  blown  upon  by  the  breath  of  corruption,  it 
sic^^  lid,  and  almost  ceased  to  glow  ; nay,  when  the  broader  glare  of  other 
fii^  drew  away  from  it  the  eyes  of  all  men,  he  kept  it  steadily  in  view,  and 
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sent  it  forth  at  last  to  consume  the  scourges  and  fetters  of  oppression,  and 
to  purify  and  enlighten  a benighted  world.  Mr.  Wilberforce  indubitably 
has  been  the  great  captain  of  the  abolitionists ; and  without  his  courage, 
and  skill,  and  unwearied,  perseverance,  their  cause  must  long  since  have 
been  lost  and  abandoned. 

Next  to  him,  we  think  it  a duty  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp,  the  cause  and  occasion  of  whose  exertions  in  this  great  work,  are 
ix^ted  with  much  'feeliyif  ji  njr^I^rpfti'iy,  vdl.  1.  pp.  63  to  79.  Regardless 
m the  dangeia^o  which  he  exposed  himself,  both  in  his  person  and  his 
fortune,  M^^harp  stood  forward  in  every  case  as  the  courageous  friend  of 
the  poo^Africans  in  England,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of  ,York 
and  'l^lljot,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  for  the  time  being.  This 
opicAn  had  been  acted  upon  ; and  so  high  was  its  authority,  that,  after  it 
b^j^  made  publick,  it  was  held  as  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  that  a 
^e*  neither  by  baptism,  nor  arrival  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  acquires 
'^ftdom ; but  may  be  legally  forced  back  to  the  plantations.  Discouraged 
oy  judge  Blackstone,  and  several  other  eminent  lawyers,  Mr.  Sharp  de- 
voted three  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  English  law,  that  he  might 
render  himself  the  more  effectual  advocate  of  these  friendless  strangers. 
In  his  work,  entitled,  ‘‘  A Representation  of  the  Injustice  and  dangerous 
Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in  England,”  published  in  the  year  1769, 
and  afterwards,  in  his  learned  and  laborious  “ Inquiry  Into  the  Principles  of 
Villenage,”  he  refuted  the  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot  by  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, and  neutralized  their  authority  by  the  counter  opii^n  of  the  great  lord 
chief-justice  Holt,  who  many  years  before  had  decided,  Viat  as  force  could 
be  used  against  no  man  in  England  without  a legal  process,  every  slave 
coming  into  England  became  free,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  England  recog- 
nised the  distinction  between  person  and  properly  as  perpetual  and  sacred. 

tally,  in  the  great  case  of  Somerset,  which  was  argued  at  three  different 
sitt5S!^  in  January,  in  FelYuary,  and  in  May  of  the  year  1772  (the  opinion 
[taken  upon  the  pleadings)  it  was  at  last  ascer- 
law  of  the  land,  that  as  soon  as  ever  any  slave 
set  his  foot  upon  English\territory,  he  became  free.  Among  the  heroes 
and  sages  of  British  sto-7-,J^ve  can  think  of  few  whom  we  should  fee%a 
greater  glow  of  honest  prio-.^^  claiming  as  an  ancestor,  than  the  manto 
whom  we  owe  our  power  of  repjji^ing  with  truth—- 

“ Slaves  cannot  breatlw^i  England.  If  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free. 

The}'  touch  our  country,  and  their  sh.ltkles  fall. 

Oh  ! this  is  noble  !” 

Solicitous,  even  to  anxiety,  as  our  author  shows  himself,  in  developing 
and  holding  forth  the  merits  of  all  his  individual  coadjutors,  he  appears, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure  and 
warmth  of  sympathy  on  the  character  and  labours  c'^Ir.  Sharp. 

The  last  person,  on  whose  merits  we  think  it  nec^^ltory  to  dwell  indivi- 
dually, is  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us.  T?('.^kccount  which  he 
gives  of  the  rise  and  regress  of  his  enthusiasm  in  tRj^ause  is  very  cu- 
rious and  interesting.  ^To  some  it  may  appear  to  be  tinctured  with  super- 
stition, or  to  trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  philanthropy  ; but  to  those 
who  know  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  who  think  of  the  greatness  of  the 
redress  which  has  at  last  been  obtained,  the  simplicity  and  sensibility  of 
heart  which  Mr.  Clarkson  here  displays,  must  be  objects  of  venera^n  and  of 
envy.  The  details  of  his  progress  have  raised  our  opinion  of  humaq^ture ; 
and  the  account  even  of  his  inward  feelings  and  emotions  becomeS^l|ghly 
interesting,  when  we  recollect  to  what  noble  exertions  and  heroick  sac^ites 
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they  afterwards  conducted  him.  After  stating,  with  the  most  ingenuous 
simplicity,  that  he  was  led  to  consider  the  subject,  in  the  first  instance, 
solely  by  the  desire  of  university  reputation,  and  having  particularized  his 
first  sources  of  information,  chiefly  consisting  of  manuscript  papers  of  a 
deceased  friend,  who  had  been  in  the  trade,  and  of  a work,  known  to  him 
by  the  accident  of  a newspaper  advertisement,  “ Anthony  Benezet’s  His- 
torical Account  of  Guinea,”  proceeds  thus  ; 

Furnished  tlien,  in  this  manner,  — hJ- n;'  nerson  can  tell  the  severe 

trial  which  the  writing  of  it  proved  to  me.  I had  expected  pleas<^from  the  invlt 
tion  of  the  arguments  ; from  the  arrangement  of  them  ; from  the  putmvr".pf  them  toge- 
ther ; and  from  the  thought  in  the  interim  that  I was  engaged  in  an  iimifej“nt  contest 
for  literary  honour.  But  all  my  pleasure  was  damped  by  the  facts  which  N^re  now ' 
continually  before  me.  It  was  but  one  gloomy  subject  from  morning  till  ni^j.  In 
the  d.ay  time  I was  uneasy.  In  the  night  I had  little  rest.  I sometimes  never 
my  eyelids  for  grief.  It  became  now  not  so  much  a trial  for  academical  l^Uts 
as  for  the  production  of  a work  which  might  be  useful  to  injured  Africa;  amlrl 
ing  this  idea  in  my  mind,  even  after  the  perusal  of  Benezet,  I always' slept  w3l  „ 
candle  in  my  room,  that  I might  rise  out  of  bed,  .and  put  down  such  thoughts  as  mi^Sj 
occur  to  me  in  the  night,  if  I judged  them  v.aluable,  conceiving  that  no  arguments  of 
any  moment  should  be  lost  in  so  great  a cause.  Having  at  length  finished  this  pain- 
ful task,  I sent  my  essay  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and  soon  afterwards  found  myself 
honoured,  as  before,  with  the  first  prize. 

As  it  is  usual  to  read  these  essays  in  the  senate  house  soon  after  the  prize  is  ad- 
judged, I was  called  tof^Jambridge  for  this  purpose.  I went  and  performed  my  office. 
On  returning,  however,  to  London,  the  subject  of  it  almost  wholly  engrossed  my 
thoughts.  I became  K-t  times  very  seriously  affected  while  upon  the  road.  I stopped 
my  horse  occasionalM,,  and  dismounted  and  walked.  I frequently  tried  to  persuade 
myself,  in  these  intq'wals,  that  the  contents  of  my  essay  could  not  be  true.  The  more, 
however,  I reflectt  d upon  them,  or  r.ather  upon  the  authorities  on  which  they  were 
founded,  the  more  I gave  them  credit.  Coming  in  sight  of  WadesmiU,  in  Hertford- 
shire, I sat  down  disconsolate  on  the  turf,  by  the  road  side,  and  held  my  horse.  Here 
a thought  came  into  my  mind,  that  if  the  contents  of  the  essay  were  true,  it  was  tin^ 
some  person  should  see  these  calamities  to  their  end.  Agitated  in  this  manu 
reached  home.  This  was  in  the  suihmer  of  1785. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  I efiiericnced  similar  impressions. 
T walked  frequently  into  the  woods,  that  I might  thinW^n  the  subject  in  solitude,  and 
find  relief  to  my  mind  there.  But  there  the  quesWjii  still  recurred,  “ Are  these 
things  true?”  Still  the  answer  followed  as  instanta*  ously,  “They  are.” — Still  the 
r^ lit  accompanied  it,  “Then  surely  some  person  sjR^d  interfere.”  I then  began 
to  envy  those  who  had  seats  in  parliament,  an^jp^  had  great  riches,  and  widely 
extended  connexions,  which  would  enable  to  take  up  this  cause.  Finding 

scarcely  any  one  at  th.at  time  who  thought  ^^it,  I was  turned  frequently  to  myself. 
But  here  many  difficulties  arose.  It  struck  me,  among  others,  that  a young  man  of  only 
twenty -four  years  of  age  coif'd  not  have  that  solid  judgment,  that  knowledge  of  men, 
manners,  and  things,  which  were  requisite  to  qualify  liim  to  undertake  a task  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  — And  with  whom  was  I to  unite  ? I believed  also,  th.at  it 
looked  so  much  like  one  of  the  feigned  labours  of  Hercules,  that  my  understanding 
tvoukl  be  suspected  if  I proposed  it.  Op  ruminating,  however,  on  the  subject,  I 
found  one  thing  at  least  practicable,  and  fliat  this  also  was  in  my  power.  I could 
trimslate  my  L.atin  disse^^ion  : — I could  enlarge  it  usefully  : — I could  see  how  the 
publick  received  it,  a^jow  far  they  were  likely  to  favour  any  serious  measures, 
which  should  have  a^p^  jiency  to  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Upon  this 
then,  I determinedjjj^hi‘  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  l^vember  1785,  I began  my 
work.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  obligation  in  conscience  which  our  author  felt  t® 
publish  this  essay,  he  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  the  six  quakers, 
who,  unknown  to  the  publick,  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  same  cause. 
Througly^, these  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Granvifle 
Sharp, ~^d  the  controversial  writings  of  Ramsay. 

Soo^after,  having  received  distinct  encouragement  from  Bennet  Lang- 
ton  Jr  y.  Baker,  lord  and  lady  Scarsdale,  and  lady  and  sir  Charles  Middleton 
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(now  lord  Barham)  all  of  whom  are  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  in  the 
most  pleasing  manner,  and  with  many  interesting  anecdotes,  the  author,  at 
the  house  of  the  latter,  declared  himself  ready  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  cause.  After  serious  consideration,  and  many  sirugsrles  of  reason  and 
of  feeling,  he  persisted  in  the  resolution.  He  followed  it  out ; and  sacrificed 
to  it  his  youth,  his  manhood,  his  health,  and  his  worldly  prosperity.  The 
readev  will  henceforward  follow  him  with  unintermitting  interest.  The 
amount  of  his  iny;(|dii«*ie?r!*&^^xr?\Vllberforce,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr  Fox, 
^ild  not  fails’  interest,  in  the  perusal,  even  on  a less  important  object. 
It  is  notj^^lfeed,  the  least  delightful  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  these 
volumet^hat  we  rise  with  a faith  in  the  goodness  of  many  of  those  whom 
we  hjii^  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  chiefly  as  great  and  powerful ; 
andf^el  the  asperity  of  party  prejudices  die  away  when  we  find,  that,  where 
of  justice,  and  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed,  call  forth  their 
^rfe,  so  many  political  opponents  felt  no  rivalry  but  that  of  zealous  exer- 
1 in  the  same  good  cause. 

Greatly  must  our  author  have  congratulated  himself,  that  such  men  as 
"Wilberforce,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  were  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  by  the  nation,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  natu- 
ral and  acquired  powers, — of  that  robust,  yet  agile  and  fervid  logick,  by 
which  they  rendered  irresistible  the  weight  and  mass  of  evidence  dug  up, 
as  it  were,  and  brought  to  light  by  his  indefatigable  toii.  Independent,  too, 
of  that  genius  which  they  possessed  in  common,  therg^as  a felicity  in  the 
nature  and  separate  department  of  the  influence  of  each  V the  three,  which, 
on  such  an  occasion,  we  may  venture  to  call  providentml  The  example 
and  authority  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  could  not  be  powerless,  ^en  on  the  mind* 
of  his  political  opponents,  acted  with  especial  strength  on  that  class  which 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  the  less  timid  friends  of  freedom  and  gene- 
'-•^^^llumination.  Now,  though  this  class  contained  its  full  share  of  disin- 
tcfc?^d,  enlightened,  an  \ patriotick  individuals,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  their  characteristick  . eal  for  constitutional  liberty  had  been  assumed 
as  a mask  by  many  of  lax  liid  unconstitutional  principles.  The  wishes  and 
supposed  designs  of  these  Aen  seen  magnified  through  the  mist  occasioned 
by  the  panick  of  property  ,^^nd  (what  was  worse)  attributed  to  thousa^s 
who  held  in  abhorrence  the  ]^^le  Gallican  code,  as  far  as  it  was  contraois- 
tinguished  from  our  own,  thrt^med  every  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox 
with  unpopularity,  if  not  active  o^osition.  We  have  too  many  analogous 
facts  on  record  to  render  it  probable  that  this,  if  Mr,  Fox  had  stood  single 
in  the  contest,  would  have  scared  away  many  tru^  good  and  pious  persons 
(especially  the  more  religious  females  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society)  and 
given  a dangerous  pretext  to  the  adherents  and  patrons  of  the  trade.  To 
this  danger,  the  fervent  loyalty  and  known  piety  of  Mr,  Wilberforce  and 
his  particular  friends  presented  a powerful  antidote. ; while  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  who  were  willing  enough  t^'^mpute  their  zeal  to  a 
fanatical  enthusiasm,  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  to^^^d  out  ^ still  higher 
sanction.  j 

We  admit,  therefo’i^that  the  countenance  which  Mi^Pitt  gave  to  the 
cause  of  the  abolition,  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  its  success.  It  dis- 
countenanced the  opposition  which  it  did  not  prevent ; it  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  many  who  were  too  indolent  not  to  prefer  authority  to  evidence ; 
and  gave  a license  to  many  to  express  and  to  act  upon  a convit^n  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  induced  to  suppress.  By  his^l^uence, 
and  by  his  authority,  he  gave  confidence  to  the  cause  of  justice,  ant^fcrren- 
cy  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  When  we  consider  the  solemnity  of  i^^ro- 
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testations,  and  the  great  political  interest  of  those  whom  he  disobliged  by 
his  exertions,  it  is  painful,  and  almost  impossible  to  admit  any  doubt  of  his 
sincerity.  Yet,  if  he  was  sincere,  he  certainly  was  not  zealous  in  the  cause  ; 
and  neglected  so  many  opportunities  of  promoting  it,  that  it  was  not  with- 
out wonder  that  we  found  .Mr.  Clarkson’s  book  inscribed  to  his  Memory ^\x\. 
a dedication  in  which  the  name  of  Mr.  VVilberforce  is  omitted-  That  he 
was  not  altogether  so  zealous  i^,||he  cause  as  his  professions  would  lead  us 
to  believe,  appears  from  a variety  ot  first  place,  from 

the  uniform  and  strenuous  opposition  of  Mr.  Dundas,  wh  ' 
stance,  no  immediate  interest  to  serve,  and  was  never  knc 
his  patron  on  speculative  grounds.  In  the  second  place, 
failure  of  the  cause  in  parliament,  during  his  long  and  st 
tion.  For  the  long  space  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Pitt  coul 
three  fourths  of  the  membei’s  of  parliament  to  adopt  any  s 
or  of  external  policy,  which  he  chose  to  countenance, - 

once  prevail  with  a bare  majority  to  support  him  against  

and  consignees  of  sugar  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool.  Even  in  1805,  he  was 
in  a minority  upon  a decision  on  that  question  and  yet,  no  sooner  did  the 
late  ministry  come  into  power,  than  they  contrived,  some  how  or  other,  so 
effectually  to  remove  those  deep  rooted  scruples,  that  the  bill  for  the  instant 
abolition  passed  almost  unanimously  ; — there  being,  if  we  rightly  remem- 
ber, no  more  than  If  dissentient  voices  out  of  a very  full  attendance  in  the 
lower  house.  The.  most  suspicious  thing,  however,  in  all  Mr.  Pitt’s  con- 
duct was  his  proceedings  in  1797,  and  in  1805,  with  regard  to  the  Dutch 
colonies  of  Guijv4a,  Demaravy,  Berbice,  See.  Those  possessions  fell  into 
our  hands  in  17y/;  and  having  been  prevented  from  supplying  themselves 
with  negroes  during  the  war,  w'ere  ready  to  take  off  a greater  number  than 
usual.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  ministry,  without  a vote  of  parliament, 
to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  slave  trade  o'"  ’ 'onies,  by  a mere 


addition  that  was  consequently  made  1 sh  slave  trade,  that  the 

annual  importation  was  immediately  om  25,000  to  57,000,-— 

being  an  addition  of  no  less  than  32. O'  remendous  traffick  went 

o^”'jnder  Mr.  Pitt’s  eye  for  eight  yeart  , when  the  extended  cul- 
tivation of  those  new  colonies  had  bei  the  value  of  West  India 

produce,  and  of  the  old  plantations,  th  of  the  sugar  dealers  pro- 
duced that  interference  which  humani  ce  had  formerly  solicited 

in  vain  In  August  180^  Mr.  Pitt  annihilated  the  whole  slave  trade  of  the 
Dutch  colonies,  by  a single  order  in  council.  This  he  did  avowedly  to 
appease  the  jealousies,  and  allay  the  clamours  of  the  planters  in  the  old 
islands;  and  this  he  did  not  do  in  1797,  or  any  of  the  intervening  years, 
though  he  had  it  all  that  time  in  his  power,  and  though  he  was  all  that  time 
making  eloquent  profe^ons  of  the  horrour  and  detestation  with  which  he 
regarded  this  inhum|^raffick. 

The  most  inter^F^  part  of  this  book,  after  all,  perhaps,  is  the  account 
of  the  author’s  ii^^edible  perseverance  in  procuring  evidence.  And  here  i 
it  is  indeed  a mo«'  observable  fact,  and  one  which  i^nveys  the  keenest  sa- 
tire  on  the  cause  of  his  opponents,  that  though,  of  the  few  witnesses  which  •(, 
toil,  danger,  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  had  with  difficulty  obtained  from 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  above  a third  were  heard  in  evidence  ; 


council.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  took  no  ; and  such  was 
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and  four  fifths  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  examinations,  liberally  devoted  to 
them  ; yet,  such  was  the  force  of  truth,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  interested  cities,  and  of  one  or  two  individuals  closely  connected 
with  the  trade,  no  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  abolition  ever  pretended  to 
doubt  the  attestations  of  the  humble  and  despised  few,  or  to  believe  the 
truth  of  the  testimony,  however  they  might  respect  the  veracity,  of  the 
great  and  powerful  body  of  counter  witnesses.  The  conduct  and  fate  of  the 
individual,  againstvj^p*!*;r^5i;-;cr^i^?^n^^^  our  author  was  reluctantly 

^TOSs-examin^^Snd  which  is  related  Vol.  II,  p.  181,  with  a delicacy  most 
hououral^,;^’^ Mr.  Clarkson’s  feelings,  will  furnish  an  awful  warning  to 
those  vC;^can  be  bold  in  defence  of  evil,  and  shrink  away  from  their  own 
prior,i^timony  in  support  of  truth  and  justice. 

\]^h  a deep  intei-est,  and  the  warmest  sympathy,  we  have  followed  our 
his  journeys  to  Bristol,  dtiring  his  hazardous  detection  of  the  hor- 
.'burd^of  those  publick  houses  employed  to  allure  unhappy  mariners  into 
pitfall  of  guilt  and  perdition  ; the  dread  which — after  he  had  brought  a 
murderer  to  trial — his  presence  spread  among  the  whole  party  concerned 
in  this  immemorial  opprobrium  of  that  city*  [Vol.  I.  from  p.  292  to  368.] 
and  during  his  yet  more  toilsome  and  hazardous  adventures  at  Liverpool, 
in  which  his  life  was  more  than  once,  in  imminent  jeopardy  ; and  all  his 
ceaseless  pursuit  of  facts  and  individuals,  which  enabled  him,  in  the  year 
1788,  to  arrange  and  publish  that  great  body  of  evidenle  comprized  in  his 
work  of  “The  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  to  whi^^  nothing  was,  or 
could  indeed  be  added  ; with  one  exception,  viz.  that  of  t^  important  docu- 
ments procured  by  the  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  \oquence  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  concerning  the  black  population  of  the  colonies,  its  gradual  increase, 
and  undoubted  capability  of  supporting  itself,  unaided  by  fresh  importations. 
This  was,  indeed,  a most  important  accession ; for  although  the  fact,  so 
c.'A^lished,  had  been  absolutely  demonstrated  a firiori,  from  the  congeniality 
of  v^West  Indian  climatA  with  the  African  constitutions,  and  the  known 
prolificity  of  the  blacks  u.Vler  very  unfavourable  circumstances;  yet  the 
quarter  from  which  these  d.Kuments  were  furnished  added  prodigiously  to 
their  strength,  and  furnishe^  the  abolitionists  with  a weapon  against  which 
the  most  unabashed  impu  .^\^e,  and  the  blindest  prejudice,  could  presf^ 
no  defensive  armour.  AncTi^^t,  after  the  publication  of  the  “ Impolicy,” 
and  the  appearance  of  these  doc^^^nts,  the  whole  ground  of  argument  was 
in  a manner  abandoned,  and  the  ag^s  of  the  slave  merchants  and  planters 
recurred  wholly  to  secret  intrigues,  and  the  lowest  tricks  of  delay.  Blessed 
as  the  final  event  has  been,  we  cannot,  without  the  most  painful  shame, 
remember,  that,  even  thus  baffled,  confuted,  and  put  to  silence,  they  re- 
mained dangerously  powerful ; and  that  blind  and  unfeeling  avarice  ran  a 
race  of  perseverance  with  humanity  and  the  sense  of  national  honour,  in 
which  the  latter,  more  than  once,  appeared  to  lag  bdiind,  and  to  rest,  as  if 
desirous  of  sleeping. 


u^lrv 

inhabitants  of  which  freqa|ntly  sail  into  Ireland,  to  sell,  thei-e,  peo'{5le  whom  they  had 
bought  up  throughout  all  England.  They  exposed  to  sale  maidens  in  a state  of  preg- 
nancy, with  whom  they  made  a sort  of  mock  marriages.  There  you  might  see  witli 
grief,  fastened  together  by  ropes,  whole  rows  of  wretched  beings,  of  both  sexes,  of 
elegant  forms,  and  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  a sight  sufficient  to  excite  nity  even  in 
barbarians,  daily  offered  for  sale  to  the  first  purchaser.  Accursed  deedAInfamous 
disgrace ! that  men,  acting  in  a manner  which  brutal  instinct  alone  woukl^^^'e  for- 
bidden, should  sell  into  slavery  their  relations,  nay,  even  their  own  oifspring^^  Jl'H- 
liavi  of  ,llalmsburu,  Hook  it.  ch.  20. — Life  of  St.  (i'olstan,  Bishop  of  Ji'orcester. 
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Then'  was  made  apparent  the  great  importance,  Bond  even  the  necessity, 
of  an  association,  formed  on  such  principles,  and  composed  of  such  indi- 
viduals, as  was  the  committee  for  the  abolition.  They  remained  unwearied 
on  the  wa^ch  tower.  Under  their  auspices  our  author  renewed  his  jour- 
neys for  witnesses — we  might  almost  say,  his  one,  long,  and  continued 
journey  ! We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  following 
passage,  as  a singular  instance  of  almost  unexampled  perseverance.  There 
were,  it  seems,  strong  grounds  the  mode  of  t^- 

curing  the  slaves  which  were  brought  down  from  the  inteTS^c^  on  the  riv«^ 
of  Calabdr  and  Bonny.  From  a variety  of  circumstances,  mc^committee 
inferred,  that  a part,  or  perhaps  the  greater  part,  had  been  tti^apped. 
How,  then,  says  our  author,  were  we  to  decide  this  important  quWRiinn  ? 
for  it  was  said,  that  no  white  man  was  ever  permitted  by  the  nativesN^ 
up  in  their  canoes.  On  mentioning,  accidentally,  these  circumstS||^s 
friend,  this  friend  informed  him,  that  he  himself  had  been  in  cot' 
about  a year  before,  with  a sailor,  a very  respectable  looking  man,  who'' 
been  up  these  rivers.  He  had  spent  half  an  hour  with  him  at  an  inn,  ana 
described  his  person  ; but  he  knew  nothing  of  his  name,  or  of  the  place  of 
his  abode.  All  he  knew  was,  that  he  was  either  going,  or  that  he  belonged 
to  some  ship  of  war  in  ordinary  ; but  he  could  not  tell  at  what  port. 

Our  author,  determining  to  find  out  so  important  a witness,  procured 
from  sir  C.  Middl/mn  as  the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  a permission  to 
board  all  the  ship^of  war  in  ordinary.  Ships  of  war  in  ordinary  are  those 
which  are  out  of  /ommission,  and  laid  up  in  the  different  rivers  and  waters 
in  the  neighboui^ood  of  the  king’s  dock  yards.  For  the  completion  of  this 
interesting  tale,cAve  shall  use  our  author's  own  words. 

At  length  I began  my  joui’ney.  I boarded  .all  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  ordinary 
at  Deptford,  and  examined  the  different  persons  in  each.  From  Deptford  1 proceeded 
to  Woolwich,  where  I did  the  same.  Thence  I hastened  to  Chatham,  and  th^ 
down  the  Medway,  to  Sheerness.  I had  now  bo.ard^'i  above  a hundred  anc 
vessels  of  war.  I had  found  out  two  good  .and  williiT';  evidences  among  thiS 
1 could  gain  no  intelligence  of  him  wlio  was  the  obifct  of  7ny  search. 

From  Chatham  I made  the  best  of  my  way  to  PjCtsmouth  harbour.  A very  for- 
midable task  presented  itself  here  ; but  the  inastersC boats  were  ready  for  me,  and 
L^ontinued  my  pursuit.  On  boarding  the^  Pegasa^n  the  second  day,  I discovered 
^,'ery  resjiectable  person  in  the  gunner  of  that  sW^^His  name  was  George  Millar. 
He  had  been  on  board  the  Canterbury  1 i i 'Wmfff  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Cala- 
bar. He  was  the  only  disinterested  evidenoj^^'ing,  of  wliom  I had  ^ et  he.ard.  He 
expressed  his  willingness  to  give  his  testimony,  if  his  presence  should  be  thought 
necessary  in  London.  I tlmn  continued  my  pursuit  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
On  the  next  day,  I resumed  and  finished  it  for  this  quarter.  I had  now  examined 
the  different  persons  in  more  than  a hundred  vessels  in  this  harbour  ; but  I had  not 
discovered  the  person  I had  gone  to  seek. 

Al.atters  now  began  to  look  rather  dishe.artening ; I mean  as  far  as  my  gr.and  ob« 
ject  was  concerned.  There  was  but  one  other  port  left,  and  this  was  between  two 
and  three  hundred  milei  distant.  I determined,  however,  to  go  to  Plymouth.  I 
had  already  been  moag^uccessful  in  this  tour,  with  respect  to  obtaining  general 
evidence,  than  in  am^^her  of  the  same  length  ; and  the  probability  was,  that  as  I 
should  continue  t(^^‘fe  among  the  s.ame  kind  of  people,  my  success  would  be  in 
a similar  proporti^l^according  to  the  number  visited.  were  great  encourage- 

ments to  me  to  proceed.  At  length  I arrived  at  the  pla^  of  my  last  hope.  On  my 
first  day’s  expedition  I boarded  forty  vessels,  but  found  no  one  in  these  who  had 
been  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  slave  trade.  One  or  two  had  been  there  in  king’s 
ships  ; but  they  had  never  been  on  shore.  Things  were  now  drawn  g near  to  a close ; 
and,  notWthst.anding  my  success,  as  to  general  evidence,  in  this  joumey,  my  heart 
began  to^eat.  I was  restless  and  uneasy  during  the  night.  The  next  morning,  I 
felt  aai^ced  again  between  the  alternate  pressure  of  hope  and  fear ; and  in  this  state 
I eijJ^’’.;(l  my  boivt.  The  fifty-seventh  vessel  I bo.arded  was  the  Melampus  frigate. 


nd  th^, 
and^Sy 
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One  person  belonging  to  it,  on  examining  him  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  sai3  he  had 
been  two  voyages  to  Africa ; and  I had  not  long  discoursed  with  him,  before  I found, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  that  he  was  the  man.  I found,  too,  that  he  unravelled  the 
question  in  dispute  precisely  as  our  inferences  had  determined  it.  He  had  been  two 
expeditions  up  the  river  Calabar  in  the  canoes  of  the  natives.  In  the  first  of  these,, 
they  came  within  a certain  distance  of  a village.  They  then  concealed  themselves 
under  the  bushes,  which  hung  over  the  water  from  the  banks.  In  this  position  they 
remained  during  the  daylight ; but  at  night  they  went  up  to  it  armed,  and  seized 
all  the  inhabitants,  their  escape.  Tliey  obtained  forty-five 

p2#lons  in  this  m^^CT^In  the  second,  they  were  out  eight  or  nine  days,  when 
they  made  a attempt,  and  with  nearly  similar  success.  They  seized  men,  wo- 

men, and  jJi^-m-en,  as  they  could  find  them  in  the  huts.  They  then  bound  their  arms, 
and  droy?i!^em  before  them  to  the  canoes.  The  name  of  the  person  thus  discovered 
on  hos^A  the  Melampus  was  Isaac  Pai-ker.  On  inquiring  into  his  character  from 
the  lifter  of  the  division,  I found  it  highly  respectable.  I found  also,  afterwai-d, 
thatAe sailed  with  captain  Cook,  with  great  credit  to  liimself,  round  the  world. 

remarkable,  that  my  brother,  on  seeing  him  in  I.ondon,  when  he  went 
M _^uver  his  evidence,  recognised  him  as  having  served  on  board  the  Monarch 
’ym  of  war,  and  as  one  of  the  most  exemplary  men  in  tliat  ship. 

I returned  now  in  triumph.  I had  been  out  only  three  weeks,  and  I had  found  out 
this  extraordinary  person,  and  five  respectable  witnesses  besides.  These,  added 
to  the  three  discovered  in  the  last  journey,  and  to  those  provided  before,  made  us 
more  formidable  than  at  any  former  period ; so  that  the  delay  of  our  opponents, 
which  we  had  looked  upon  as  so  great  an  evil,  proved  in  the  end  truly  serviceable  to 
our  cause. 

Willingly,  if  our  space  permitted  it,  and  if  it  were  r.^t  our  duty  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  we  should  follow  our  au\or  in  his  journey 
through  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Vd  his  interviews 
with  Mirabeau,  Brissot,  and  others  of  the  then  popular  Q\magogues.  Of 
Mirabeau,  our  author  has  inserted  a letter,  which  is  truly  rrench.  With  a 
much  lower  opinion  of  Mirabeau’s  talents  than  Mr.  Clarkson  seems  to  en- 
tertain, vke  yet  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  more  of  his  letters.  In 
this  part  of  the  wr^k,  two  reflections  force  themselves  upon  us — 
the  oia  honourable  to  ouiAauthor,  the  other  to  our  country.  When  we- 
consider  how  perfectly  un(!»nnected  Mr.  Clarkson  has  preserved  himself 
from  all  political  partialities,  neither  blaming  one  party  nor  extolling 
another,  but  devoted,  as  h*\felt  himself,  to  one  great  work,  and  almost 
deeming  an  ignorance  of  wiiv^er  might  distract  him  from  it,  to  be  a dul* 
we  were  particularly  pleased  the  courage  with  which  he  defends  the 
moral  character  and  intentions  oF’i^issot.  It  was  natural,  almost  inevita- 
ble, that  a man  with  such  objects  and  such  feelings  as  Mr.  Clarkson’s, 
should  be  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  everyone  who  felt,  or  appear- 
ed to  feel,  equal  zeal  in  the  same  cause.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been 
deceived  in  the  virtues  of  Brissot ; but,  considering  his  attachment  to  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  his  evident  personal  affection  for  the  latter, 
it  was  a noble  act  of  fortitude  to  step  forward,  and,  with  no  wish  to  decide 
on  the  publick  principles  of  the  man,  yet  to  give  Sis  attestation  for  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  innocence  of  his  privt'^ife.  The  second 
involves  a far  more  important  fact.  In  Great  Britain, ' :^chiefs,  the  emi- 
nent characters  as  to  inflpfence  at  least,  though  not  taleiit^rranged  them- 
selves under  different  owners  in  this  contest.  A majority  of  the  cabinet, 
it  is  believed,  were  hostile  to  the  abolition  ; but  the  nation,  throughout 
city,  town,  and  village,  was  only  not  unanimous  : and  though  the  almost 
weekly  explosion  of  new  events,  all  of  them  more  or  less  directly  .affecting 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  drew  away  their  attention,  or  deade«d  their 
zeal,  for  a time,  as  to  this  great  subject,  yet  it  was  only  necessarw^pro- 
claim  the  same  facts  anew,  and  the  same  zeal  was  rekindled,  the'^^lme 
.^ense  of  duty  felt  and  expressed  by  all  classes.  In  France,  on  the  conn‘^|K-. 
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the  most  eminent  characters  were  deeply  interested  for  a little  moment  in 
the  abolition;  but  the  people  throughout  France  were  either  ignorant  of  the 
horrours  of  the  trade,  or  unaffected  by  them.  This  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  true,  the  fundamental  strength  of  our  empire.  Great  Britain  is, 
indeed,  a living  body  politick : the  chain  of  interests  extends  in  unbroken 
links  from  the  great  city  to  the  far  extremities  of  the  empire  ; and  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  conducted  by  it  wijjj^4^ei;aphJity  of  an  electrick  charge. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revoIutionr^^mH^T^  seems, 

indeed,  to  have  shed  one  and  the  same  spirit  on  the  great<%^iovity  of  me 
French  people;  but  (wanting  both  the  continuous  gradation  of^nks  which 
exists  in  our  landed  property,  and  that  unbroken  connexion  oY^nterests 
produced  by  insular  situation  ; our  national  debt ; our  established  cft^mer- 
cial  preeminence ; and  that  unbounded  confidence  between  man  Md\jman, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  these)  the  enthusiasm  was  transientil^a^e 
first  victorious  soldier,  who  dared  act  the  traitor,  gave  proof  to  all  El>^(£poc 
that  France  had  indeed  an  immense  populace^  but  not  a people  ; plebemyT^n 
fiopiulum.  The  republican  legislators  had  laboured,  by  a variety  of  evolu- 
tions and  schemes  of  arrangement,  to  give  to  the  people  the  means  of  act- 
ing on,  and  influencing,  the  conduct  of  their  governours.  But  conventional 
statutes,  neither  harmonizing  with  old  customs,  nor  arising  out  of  the  state 
and  circumstances  rl  the  country,  could  weave  only  a rope  of  sand  ; they 
could  not  supply  tW.'t  true  link  of  interests,  which  law  may  protect  and  en- 
courage, but  wli/h  individuals  must  have  previously  created.  London  is 
the  chief  city  of  /teat  Britain  ; Paris  a vast  city  in  France.  London  is  the 
t.rue  heart  of  therempirc.  No  pulse  beats  there,  which  is  not  corresponded 
to  proportional^  through  the  whole  circulation.  Paris  is  a wen  ; and  the 
existence  of  such  an  excrescence  was  not  the  least  powerful  cause  of  the 
failure  of  every  effort  to  give  France  a free  constitution. 

Though  much  depressed  by  his  ill  success  ii^'France,  Mr.  Clarksot^^ro- 
tinued  his  labours,  till  excess  of  exertion,  jcrued  to  repeated  an  Emitter 
disappointments,  utterly  ruined  his  health  ; ai-^,  after  a hard  struggle,  sub- 
dued a constitution  naturally  strong  and  vigcf'bus  beyond  the  lot  of  men 
m general,  but  shattered  by  anxiety  and  fat^ue,  and  the  sad  probability, 
^ie;t  forced  upon  his  understanding,  that*^  might  at  last  have  been 
in  vain. 

Alter  this  decision,  says  our  author,  the  o^Rtion  was  in  a desperate  state ; for  if 
the  commons  would  not  renew  their  own  resolution,  and  the  lords  would  not  abolish 
the  foreign  part  of  the  sla^  trade,  what  hope  was  thei’e  of  success  ? It  was  obvious, 
too,  that  in  the  former  house,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  voted  against  each  other.  In 
the  latter,  the  lord  chancellor  Thurlow  opposed  every  motion  in  favour  of  the  cause. 
The  committee,  therefore,  were  reduced  to  this — either  they  must  exert  themselves 
without  hope,  or  they  must  wait  till  some  change  should  t.ake  place  in  their  favour. 
As  far  as  I myself  was  concerned,  all  exertion  was  then  over.  The  nervous  system 
was  almost  shattered  tc^ieces.  Both  my  memory  and  my  hearing  tidied  me.  Sudden 
dizziness  seized  A confused  singing  in  the  ears  followed  me  wherever  I 

went.  On  going  t^jl^,  the  very  stairs  seemed  to  dance  up  and  down  under  me,  so 
tlrat,  misplacing  in^^.‘.ht,  I sometimes  fell.  Talking,  too.  if  it  continued  but  for  half 
an  hour,  exhaust^me,  so  that  profuse  perspirations  tfll|bwed ; and  the  same  effect 
was  produced  even  by  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind  for'che  like  time.  These  dis- 
orders had  been  brought  on  by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  labours  neces- 
sarily attached  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause.  For  seven  years,  I had  a correspon- 
dence to  maintain  with  four  hundred  persons  with  my  own  hand.  I had  some  book  r 
or  other y nnually  to  write  on  behalf  of  the  cause.  In  this  period,  I had  travelled 
more  tlj^  thirty-five  thousand  miles  in  search  of  evidence,  and  a great  part  of  these_ 
iourn|^I  in  the  night.  All  this  time  my  mind  had  been  on  the  stretch.  It  had  been 
bev^''i)o,  to  this  one  subject;  for  I had  not  even  leisure  to  attend  to  my  own  con- 
The  various  instances  of  iiarliarity,  which  had  come  successively  to  my  know- 
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ledge  within  this  period,  had  vexed,  harassed,  and  afflicted  it.  The  wound  which 
these  had  produced  was  rendered  still  deeper  by  those  cruel  disappointments 
before  related,  which  arose  from  the  reiterated  refusal  of  persons  to  give  their  tes- 
timony, after  I had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  in  quest  of  them.  But  the  severest 
stroke  was  that  inflicted  by  the  persecution,  begun  and  pursued  by  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  continuance  of  the  trade,  of  such  witnesses  as  had  been  examined  against 
.ithem,  and  whom,  on  account  of  their  dependent  situation  in  life,  it  was  most  easy  to 
oppress.  As  I had  been  the  means  of  bringing  these  forward  on  these  occasions, 
tj^y  naturally  came^jA^^a?'3r:'5^6i;^aqie?secuted,  as  the  author  of  their  miseries  and 
ilreir  ruin.  FrQjsj^iueir  supplications  and  wants  it  would  have  been  ungenerous  and 
ungrateful  fled.*  These  different  circumstances,  by  acting  together,  had  at 

length  br,^ght  me  into  the  situation  just  mentioned  j and  I was  therefore  obliged, 
'Y  reluctantly,  to  be  born  out  of  the  field,  where  I had  placed  the  great 
i glory  of  my  life. 

Slarkson,  accordingly,  retired  for  some  years ; and,  by  devoting 
o agricultural  pursuits,  had  effected,  by  slow  degrees,  the  resto- 
his  health.  When  a change  of  ministry  took  place,  Mr.  Fox  and 
nville  brought,  not  only  their  own,  but  all  their  official  interest, 
to  cleanse  away  this  guilt  from  the  national  character ; and  our  author  and 
his  virtuous  coadjutors  received  the  final  reward  of  their  labours  in  the 
legal  abolition  of  the  trade  relatively  to  the  British  empire;  which,  conspi- 
ring with  the  same  measure  in  America  and  Denmark,  suspends  at  present, 
and  in  no  short  period  must  extinguish  the  existence  of  this  infamy  of 
Christendoin  altogether.  There  were  many  awful  cii  mmstances  attendant 
on  this  final  and  formal  consummation  of  the  wishes  an\  efforts  of  the  good 
and  enlightened.  Mr.  Fox,  who,  struggling  up  against\he  manifest  decay 
of  his  mortal  life,  had  assumed  the  place  of  power  chiefiX  to  effectuate  the 
two  grand  objects  of  his  anxiety,  the  peace  of  Europe,  a jd  the  conclusion 
of  the  infamous  and  still  more  pernicious  war  against  the  continent  of 
Africa,  saw  the  vessel,  after  its  long,  tempestuous  voyage,  entering  its  har- 
u>^i^and  closed  his  eyes^  The  anchor  was  cast  on  the  very  last  day  of  the 
osteihible  ministry  of  his  Viends,  and  fifteen  days  after  a notice  of  dismis- 
sal had  been  received  by  ti  Wm  from  their  sovereign. 

Mr.  Clarkson  has  assurt\  us,  from  private  conversations  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  this  great  minister  fe  \ it  near  to  his  heart,  that  his  country  should 
not  only  discontinue  its  .y\roission  of  guilt  so  enormous,  but  that,  Jpy 
some  well  arranged  plan  of  JNiJiizing  commerce,  it  should  make  compen- 
sation to  the  inhabitants  of  Affiw.-.^or  past  oppressions.  W^e  feel  an  honest 
indignation,  when  we  hear  the  ditmulties  attendant  on  such  a plan  osten- 
tatiously held  forth,  and  always  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  to  be 
begun  and  carried  on  solely  by  unaided  individuals.  No ! The  guilt  was 
national,  and  authorized  by  acts  of  the  legislature  Let  the  compensation 
then  be  national  also,  and  let  the  national  wish  be  invested  with  powers  of 
accomplishing  it.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  occurred  a time  in  which  the 
command  of  virtue  was  so  imperiously  the  dictate  qf  prudence.  If  we  re- 
tain our  possessions  in  North  America,  these  coloni  ^ joined  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  interiour  of  Africa  by  mea  its  great  rivers, 
would  render  our  trad^and  manufactures  independenc  ^ the  continent  of 

* Tt  appears,  in  a note  to  this  passage,  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  White- 
bread,  tliat  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  he  generously 
undertook,  in  order  to  make  Mr  Clarkson’s  mind  easy  on  this  subject,  to  make  good 
all  injuries,  out  of  his  own  purse,  which  should  arise  to  individuals  frorn  such  per- 
secution. Nobody  heard  at  the  time  of  this  noble  act  of  generosity.  It  .^proud  for 
England,  that  her  commoners  should  be  thus  able  and  willing  to  baffle  tlS^schemes 
of  oppression ; and  magnanimous  enough,  at  the  same  time,  to  decline  the  they 
have  deserved. 
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Europe,  and  safe  from  the  wars  in  which  European  policy  has  so  often  in- 
volved us.  The  love  of  British  conveniences  and  comforts  will  not  cease 
with  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade.  If  the  desire  of  these  conveniences 
(a  circumstance  of  good  omen,  inasmuch  as  the  multiplication  of  wants, 
and  consequently  of  ideas,  is  the  commencement  of  civilisation)  if  this 
desire  of  European  implements  and  luxuries  was  so  strong,  that  theirj 
petty  kings  were  tempted  thereby  m kidnap  their  own  subjects,  burn 
their  own  towns,  and  lay  waste  their  seems  higi^v 

irrational  to  suppose,  that  the  same,  or  greater  inducehs^^s  would  not 
be  an  adequate  motive  for  employing  their  tribes,  in  the  instance, 
perhaps,  in  the  mere  collection  of  the  products  of  the  country,  aH^- doubt- 
less within  no  long  period  in  the  cultivation  of  whatever  would  cefcainly 
be  accepted  as  the  price  of  our  importations.  History,  which  ^rntehesl 
proofs  of  the  ultimate  superiority  of  moral  action  over  the  powe»e 
of  climate  or  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  does  not  permit  us  to  a^mibtH 
that  the  progress  of  such  a plan  will  be  accelerated  beyond  the  conceptiSS^^ 
of  vulgar  minds.  We  refer,  not  without  pride,  to  the  late  progress  made 
by  the  quakers  in  North  America,  over  far  more  obstinate  prejudices,  in 
proof  how  soon  liberal  motives,  substantiated  by  corresponding  conduct, 
would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  African  princes,  and  induce  their  tribes  to 
refer  to  us  as  counselors  and  guides. 

It  is  surely  not  \j‘  be  feared,  for  the  time  to  come,  that  in  contempt  of 
uniform  experienc/,  we  should  ever  attempt,  for  the  sake  of  commerce, 
to  govern  by  for»i.  of  arms,  an  already  peopled  country.  We  have  heard,  ^ 
indeed,  the  prosB^rity  of  America  declared  by  lord  Sidmouth,  when  he  wasV' 
minister  of  stat^  to  be  an  awful  warning  to  Great  Britain,  never  hereafter  >*• 
to  colonize  a new  country.  Merciful  heaven  ! that  the  brethren  of  our  an-) 
cestors  should  have  founded  a mighty  empire,  indefinite  in  its  increase— 
an  empire  which  retains  and  is  spreading  all  that  constitutes  “ counM^ 
in  a wise  man’s  feelings,  viz.  the  same  laws,  tlf,  same  customs,  the^^e 
religion,  and  above  all  the  same  language  ; thattin  short,  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  prosperous  empires,  is  to  be  a wart^ng  to  Great  Britain  ! And 
whence  this  dread?  Because,  forsooth,  our  eldlst  born,  when  of  age,  had 
^ up  for  himself ; and  not  only  preserving,  jpX,  in  an  almost  incalculable 
proportion,  increasing  the  advantages  of  foop^  reciprocal  intercourse,  had 
saved  us  the  expense  and  anxiety  of  deCpfjwmg,  and  the  embarrassment  of 
governing  a country  three  thousand  mil^  distant ! That  this  separation  was 
at  length  effected  by  vi|)lence,  and  the  horrours  of  a civil  war,  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the,  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  many,  and  the 
perilous  bigotry  of  a fej(v.  But  Africa  is  free  from  the  objections  even 
of  this  “ Genus  Attonitor both  from  the  climate,  and  the  absence  of 
those  temptations,  which  have  been  found  too  powerful  in  India. 

The  Africans  are  nmre  versatile,  more  easily  modified  than  perhaps  any 
other  known  race.^^^few  years  of  strict  honesty  and  humane  attention 
to  their  interests, ^^^ctions,  and  prejudices,  would  abolish  the  memory  of 
the  past,  or  causjfc^^to  be  remembered  only  as  a f^-  contrast.  The  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain  having  once  decreed  that  Xo  territorial  conquest 
shall  be  made  in  Africa,  this  law  having  been  made  publick  there,  and  en- 
forced by  correspondent  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  mercantile  agents, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  buying  up  the  tributes  hitherto  levied  by 
the  Afria  n chieftains  on  the  great  rivers,  than  William  Penn  found  in 
purcha^%  the  more  important  possession  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Ame- 
ricam^  dians.  Permission  would  in  lime  be  gained  to  raise  commercial 
ma|^  ines,  so  armed  and  manned  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the 
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security  of  our  countrymen.  Privileges,  both  useful  and  flattering,  should 
be  held  forth  to  such  of  the  African  tribes  as  would  settle  round  each  of 
these  forts.  Still  higher  honours  should  be  given  to  the  individuals  among 
such  settlers  as  should  have  learnt  our  language,  and  acquired  our  arts  of 
manufacture  or  cultivation.  Thus,  each  fort,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
a magazine  of  death  and  depravity,  would  finally  become  a centre  of  civi- 
lisation, with  diverging  lines,  the  circumference  of  which  would  join  or 
j^^s  through  sim 

''  The  interQc  ;j?se  with  every  part  of  Africa  would  not  only  be  rendered 
secure  iij^..iation  to  the  natives,  but,  from  their  friendly  dispositions,  ren- 
dered l^s  dangerous  to  the  health  of  European  adventurers,  no  longer  com- 
pelle^vm  remain  unsheltered,  exposed  to  the  vertical  sun  by  day,  or  the 
dest^etb’e  dews  of  the  night.  How  valuable  the  productions  of  Africa 
ah'ead^i^nown  are,  may  be  learnt  by  consulting  either  Mr.  Clarkson’s 
the  Impolicy,  or  the  volumes  now  before  us,  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  &c.  or 
yire  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons-  That  these 
Dear  but  a small  proportion,  both  in  number  and  value,  to  what  would  be 
hereafter  discovered  in  consequence  of  our  being  masters  of  the  great 
rivers,  is  most  probable  : and  we  are  certain,  that  if  African  industry  were 
awakened,  few,  indeed,  are  the  articles  necessary  for  our  manufactures  or 
consumption,  which  might  not  be  raised  in  Africa,  arid  come  to  us  more 
cheaply,  including  the  firs*  cost  and  the  freightage,  \han  from  any  other 
I part  of  the  world.  \ 

fl  Africa  holds  out  no  temptations,  either  to  conquest  V individual  rapa- 
city. The  timid  statesman  will  have  to  contemplate  no  ^dependent  Ame- 
* rican  republick  in  its  germ  : the  philosopher  no  future  EaV  Indian  empire, 
to  render  peace  short  and  insecure,  and  war  more  costly  and  anxious.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  superstitions  of  the  Africans  will  occasion  great 
(Tl'P^ulties  and  embarrasflnents ; but,  by  a systematick  repression  of  all 
reli^us  proselytism,  exemt,  indeed,  that  most  effective  instrument  of  con- 
version, the  Christian  conluct  of  our  agents;  by  a prudent  and  affectionate 
attention  to  the  wishes  ancA  comforts  of  the  chieftains,  and  the  Mandingo 
priests  ; and  by  sedulous  ei^eavours  to  enlighten  them  as  men,  this  obstacle 
might  gradually  be  remo\.<!\— at  all  events  greatly  lessened.  Every  ir^- 
vidual  employed  in  the  diffeiv^  forts  or  settlements,  should  act  under  the 
conviction,  that  knowledge  and  '..'^lisation  must,  in  the  first  instance,  form 
the  foundation,  not  the  superstructure,  of  Christianity. 

The  African  character  is  strikingly  contraste<^  with  that  of  the  North 
American  Indians  ; and  the  facility  with  which  thrt  Africans  are  impressed, 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  take  the  colours  of  surrounding  objects,  often- 
times place  them  in  a degrading  light,  as  meny  but  are  most  auspicious 
symptoms  of  what  they  may  hereafter  become,  as  citizens.  A crowd  of 
slaves  shouting  in  triumph  at  the  proclamation  of^the  reestablishment  of 
slavery  (we  allude  to  Villaret’s  letter)  or  fighting  witi'*Jlfcsperate  fury  against 
their  own  countrymen,  who  had  escaped  from  a con^^n  tyrant,  will  not, 
indeed,  bear  a compa^on,  in  moral  dignity,  with  th^stern,  unbending 
warriours  of  the  intetirour  of  North  America  ; and  yet  present  far  better 
data  of  hope,  regarded  prospectively,  and  as  the  materials  of  a future  nation. 
- The  American  Indians  are  savages : the  Africans  (to  speak  classically) 
I barbarians.  Of  the  civilisation  of  savages,  we  know  no  certain  instance, 
the  actual  origin  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  only  cases  that  hay^ny  claim 
at  all  to  be  adduced,  not  having  been  preserved  even  by  the  iciest  tra- 
dition. But  of  the  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  thi-^t-h  its 
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various  stages,  the  history  of  every  nation  gives  a more  or  less  distinct  ex- 
ample, in  proportion  to  our  opportunity  of  tracing  it  backward. 

This  distinction  between  the  savage  and  barbarous  state,  which  is  indeed 
fruitful  in  consequences,  bears  upon  the  present  question,  in  one  impor- 
tant point,  the  willingness,  we  mean,  with  which  barbarous  tribes  adopt, 
as  it  were  at  command,  the  changes  in  laws  or  religion,  dictated  to  them 
by  their  leaders.  Let  no  alarming  zeal  be  betrayed:  rather  let  the  initiation 
into  Christianity  be  held  up  as  a distiiff , .to  be  bestowe^ 
and  it  need  not  be  doubted,  that  natural  curiosity  will  prontp^he  chieftaii^, 
and  most  intelligent  of  the  African  tribes,  to  inquire  into  th^l^iculars  of 
a religion  professed  by  a race  confessedly  so  siiperiour  to  thenv^d  that 
the  sense  of  this  superiority  will  act  as  a powerful  motive  toward  thei^dop- 
tion  of  it.  At  all  events,  a long  trial  has  been  given  to  injustice  and  cr^lty. 
Surely  justice  and  benevolence  may  claim,  that  one  experimenlljihould 
be  made  of  their  influence,  and  in  their  favour. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  review,  we  stated  our  purpose,  not  to  e^i^' 
amine  these  volumes  as  a mere  work  of  literature  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  say,  in  concluding,  that  the  style,  in  general,  is  perspicuous,  correct, 
and  characterized  by  a sort  of  scriptural  simplicity,  well  suited  both  to 
the  author  and  the  subject.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  have  met  with  an 
incongruous  metaphor,  and  occasionally  felt  a want  of  cement  in  the  style, 
from  the  shortness  /nd  independence  of  the  sentences  ; but  we  can  with 
truth  aver,  that  th^only  fault  which  remained  in  our  memory,  after  the 
perusal  of  the  two-  volumes,  was  the  want  of  a third.  Many  interesting 
events,  such  as  tj^i  trial  of  Somerset,  should  have  been  given  at  large ; and 
of  the  last  part  qj  the  second  volume,  the  narration  appeared  to  us  rather 
hurried.  We  rrie,  however,  from  the  perusal,  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  veneration  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  with  pleasing  and  favourable  impres- 
sions of  human  netture  in  general.  y. 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  RET 

Toyage  round  the  World,  in  the  years  1800,  1801^502,  1803,  and  1804 ; in  which 
the  Author  visited  the  principal  Islands  in  the  Opfiick  Ocean,  and  the  English  Set- , 
tlements  of  Poi’t  Jackson  and  Norfolk  IslanJ^By  John  Turnbull.  3 vols.  Crown 
8vo.  13s.  6d.  Boards.  London. 


SOME  centuries  a§jo,  Europe  could  look  but  a little  way  into  the  va- 
ried state  of  society  ; a^nd  though  every  nation  knew  those  which  were  in 
contact  with  it,  yet  it  c^’ld  only  guess  at  the  condition  of  those  that  were 
somewhat  remote.  Fran6iJ  and  Italy,  in  a high  state  of  improvement,  were 
aware  that  the  Laplanders  and  the  Muscovites  were  comparatively  rude  and 
ignorant : but  they  looked  through  a cloud  to  Africa  and  the  East,  and 
fancied  that  they  peja^ved  nations  in  a still  lower  state  of  progress.  At 
the  end  of  the  1 SthjlP^mtury,  the  discovery  of  an  immense  continent,  witli 
its  islands,  peoplejPivy  a strange  and  peculiar  race  o^men,  while  it  enlarged 
their  knowledge,  confounded  their  theories.  The^Lad  formed  a scale  of 
improvement ; had  arranged  on  it  the  various  nations  which  they  surveyed  ; 
and  had  fixed  the  lowest  point  of  ignorance  and  rudeness  : — ^but  the  view 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America  forced  them  to  reconsider  the  subject,  and 
to  enlargeftheir  scale  by  adding  many  degrees  to  the  lower  end  of  it.  They 
saw  trih^far  inferiour  to  the  rudest  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
acquajl^  ed ; some  whose  intellectual  powers  were  very  little  exercised ; 
ancyr  iers  who  seemed  rnerely  to  vegetate  on  the  earth,  who  strictly  sur- 
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veyed  only  the  present  moment,  gloomy  and  spiritless,  and  in  whom  all 
hope  seemed  to  be  dead. 

These,  however,  in  their  several  stages  of  degradation,  were  human  be- 
ings capable  of  advancement  in  the  road  to  knowledge  and  happiness ; and 
the  philosophical  mind  naturally  feels  a desire  to  know  whether,  in  a course 
of  years  they  had  made  any  progress  towards  civilisation.  Curiosity  can- 
not readily  obtain  thisjnfarra^^’'  ' n:nce  we  have  few  inducements  to  re- 
vj^t  regions  inhabitants.  Commerce  expects  there  no 

gains,  and  cq^-^est  chooses  other  subjects.  We  are  therefore  much  gra- 
tified whq*;,  chance,  as  it  were,  leads  navigators  and  traders  to  those  coun- 
tries w'j^h  had  before  been  slightly  known.  We  are  solicitous  to  learn  what 
efFecr4inie  has  wrought ; and  what  kind  of  harvest  the  few  seeds  of  Euro- 
pean Imm'ovement  incidentally  dropt  may  have  produced. 

Tl^^Jrock  in  which  the  celebrated  captain  Cook  moved  is  highly  interest- 
m^j^our  feelings,  because  it  led  him  among  tribes  which  presented  to 
singular  and  simple  manners,  and  because  he  paid  them  enlightened 
and  benevolent  visits.  By  means  of  his  voyages,  we  contracted  a kind  of 
intimacy  and  friendship  with  them,  and  we  feel  a sincere  concern  in  their 
fate.  Nearly  40  years  have  now  passed  since  that  distinguished  navigator 
first  explored  the  islands  in  the  south  sea ; and  after  such  a lapse  of  time, 
we  might  naturally  expect  important  changes  in  the  ctadition  of  their  in- 
habitants. This  circumstance,  therefore,  among  otherA  makes  the  voyage 
before  us  very  attractive.  It  brings  us  minute  tidings  o\people  whom  we 
had  visited  with  captain  Cook,  and  subsequently  with  Kin^^nd  Vancouver ; 
and  it  narrates  very  particularly  their  present  condition,  v\iich  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  is  enabled  to  detail  by  the  lengthened  stay  that  he  mace  among  them. 
There  is  another  set  of  friends,  if  it  be  safe  to  claim  kindrea  with  them,  of 
whom  also  Mr.  Turnbull  speaks  very  minutely  ; we  mean  the  colonists  of 
Bay;  for  here  too\lis  stay  was  considerable;  and  this  part  of  the 
work  we  must  regard,  from  lfhe  information  which  it  gives,  as  of  no  small 
importance. 

Mr.  Turnbull  thus  descijfces  his  setting  out,  and  the  purpose  of  his 
voyage:  A m 

Whilst  second  officer  of  the  ly  Vyell,  in  her  last  voyage  to  China,  in  the  year  17'^, 
the  first  officer  of  tliat  ship  and  Y ^elf  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  our  own 
actual  observation,  that  the  Americarii.  carried  on  a most  lucrative  trade  to  the  north 
west  of  that  vast  continent.  Strongly  impressed  with  this  persuasion,  we  resolved  on 
our  return  home  to  represent  it  to  some  gentlemen  of  v/ell  known  mercantile  enter- 
prise. They  approved  of  the  speculation,  and  lost  no  tim<  in  preparing  for  its  exe- 
cution. j 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  find  a vessel  suitec]#to  the  purpose  of  so  long 
and  perilous  a voyage.  A new  ship,  and  built  wholly  ol/ British  oak,  was  at  length 
purchased,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  the  above  mentioned  gentleman,  whilst 
the  cargo  and  trading  part  was  intrusted  to  the  writer.  Having  each  of  us,  as  owners, 
considerable  shares,  we  were  equally  interested  in  the  succe;  -tof  the  voyage. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  permission  of  the  honourat:,  qCast  India  company, 
and  completed  all  our  preparations,  we  proceeded  to  Portsmou^  tlie  latter  end  of 
May  1800  ; and  having  he.^joined  our  convoy  and  the  Ea?t  Ina*  fleet,  finally  left 
England  on  the  first  of  Ju'fy  to  push  our  fortunes  in  regions  but  little  frequented  by 
Europeans. 

Their  vessel  was  rather  too  small  for  such  an  expedition,  not  exceeding 
t.one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen  : but  in  sailing  she  surpassed  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  She  was,  says  Mr.  T.  “ generally  hi^  under 
water,  but  dived  into  it  like  an  arrow,  and  rose  to  the  surface  withoin'«^ain- 
ing  a rope  yarn.” — They  touched  at  Madeira;  and  afterward,  fro^A^he 
prevalence  of  southerly  winds,  they  were  obliged  to  bear  up  for  St. 
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dor,  in  Brazil ; where  they  were  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  ihey  received  in  the  port  of  our  good  ally. — On  their  arri- 
val at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  were  much  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance and  usages  of  this  important  British  settlement. 

Our  time  passed  so  pleasantly  at  the  Cape  that  we  should  not  have  regretted  even 
a longer  stay.  Our  intercourse  with  tlie  town’s  people  was  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 
tVe  were  received  at  once  with  the  civility  dye  to  stranp-ers.  and  the  confidence  which 
only  exists  between  tliose  of  the  same  country.’''Hr<»^tii3^»«^«jQixture  of  inhabitants 
has  had  one  not  unpleasing  effect.  The  characteristick  singul:irft,..,^f  the  nativeftif 
different  countries,  whether  by  collision,  or  insensible  and  mutualmv^don,  are  in  a 
great  degree  polished  away,  and  thus  none  of  them  are  found  to  exist  ni^^y  very  re- 
pugnant excess.  'I'he  Dutciiman,  indeed,  still  wears  his  hat  in  almost  even^ssembly 
whether  publick  or  private ; and,  in  despite  of  every  change  of  weather,  theVrench-  j 
man  of  the  Cape  will  still  carry  his  umbi’ella;  but  the  Dutchman  of  the  Cape^,  still 
another  creatui’e  from  his  countin-men  of  the  Hague,  and  the  Frenchml^^is  here  . 
some  degrees  less  frivolous.  ^ 

The  general  character  of  the  people,  at  least  as  it  appeared  to  us,  is  made^’l^^^ 
content,  independence,  and  all  those  happy  qualities  which  are  the  never  failuk^' 
scions  of  so  fertile  a root.  Industry  is  here  the  certain  means  of  fortune.  There  is 
commerce  suited  to  cvei-y  kind  of  capital,  and  a certain  and  profitable  market  for  all 
produce  and  minor  manufactures.  Hence  independence,  and  hence  (is  it  not  need- 
less to  mention  a result  so  inevitable  ?)  clieerfulness,  self-esteem,  and  social  affection. 

At  Port  Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales,  they  found  various  ships;  among 
which  were  the  Rw'al  Admiral  from  Europe,  the  Trimmer  from  Bengal, 
and  the  Harbing^'from  the  Cape;  all  of  these  being,  with  regard  to  this 
port,  on  the  sam^jpeculation  as  themselves-  The  captain  went  with  the 
vessel  on  a trad^g  scheme  to  the  north-west,  and  Mr.  Turnbull  remained 
in  the  settlemeK.,  where  he  continued  ten  months  ; and  concerning  which 
he  details,  in  fohr  chapters,  much  useful  information  and  many  just  remarks 
The  colony  w as  then  making  great  advances,  though  in  no  settlement  un- 
der his  majesty’s  government  was  an  explosion^more  to  be  dreaded.  Tj>e 
factious  and  discontented  were  numerous,  and/  the  military  establisji^en 
was  small. 

It  is  not  a little  surprising  that  the  natives / ordering  on  the  settlement, 
and  mixing  with  our  colonists,  should  have /gained  absolutely  nothing  in 
^r.ilisation  ; and  that  they  are  still  the  sam^ijvages  as  when  ground  was 
first  broken.  The  example  set  before  th^J^s  certainly  not,  in  mauy  re- 
spects, the  best ; but  still  they  are  most  o^l^erse  and  inapt  scholars. 

These  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tliis  distifft  region  are  indeed  beyond  comparison 
tlic  most  barbarous  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  residence  of  Europeans  has 
here  been  wholly  inefiectejC.  Tlie  natives  are  still  in  the  same  state  as  at  our  first  set- 
tlement. Every  d.ay  are  rt ’n  and  women  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Sydney  and 
Paramatta,  naked  as  iii  theVnoment  of  their  birth.  In  vain  have  the  more  humane  of 
the  officers  of  the  colony  cvlcavoured  to  improve  their  condition.  They  still  persist 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ease  and  liberty  in  their  own  way,  and  turn  a deaf  ear  to 
any  advice  ujxm  tliis  subject. 

is  this  to  be  intputedidfi)  a greater  portion  of  natural  stupidity  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  even  of  sav;u^,  i Dy  no  means.  If  an  accurate  observation,  and  a quick  per- 
ception of  the  riil^i/.ius,  be  admitted  as  a proof  of  natural  talents,  the  natives  of 
New  South  Wal^iire  by  no  means  deficient.  Their^iimicking  of  the  oddities, 
dress,  walk,  gait,  and  looks,  of  all  the  Europeans  whom^'.y  have  seen  from  tlie  time 
of  governour  Phillip  downwuirds,  is  so  exact,  as  to  be  a kind  of  historick  register 
of  their  several  actions  and  characters.  Governour  Phillip  and  colonel  Grose  they 
imitate  to  the  life.  And  to  this  day,  if  there  be  any  thing  peculiar  in  any  of  our* 
countrymen,  officers  in  the  corps,  or  even  of  the  convicts,  any  cast  of  the  eye,  oi^ 
hobble  ijf  lhe  gait,  any  trip,  or  strut,  stammering  or  thick  speaking,  they  catch  it  in 
the  injf^cnt,  and  represent  it  in  a manner  which  renders  it  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nis(^|^'f' original.  They  are,  moreover,  great  proficients  in  the  language,  and  New'- 
dang,  of  the  convicts,  and  in  case  of  any  quarrel,  are  by  no  means  uncc^ual  to 
‘f  .a  in  the  exchange  of  abuse. 
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But  this  is  the  sum  total  of  their  acquisitions  from  European  intercourse.  In  every 
other  respect  they  appear  incapable  of  any  improvement  or  even  change.  They  are 
still  as  unprotected  as  ever  against  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  plenty  and  absolute  famine,  the  natural  evils  of  a savage  life.  In  their  persons 
they  are  meagre  to  a proverb.  Their  skins  are  scarified  in  every  part  with  shells,  and 
their  faces  besmeared  with  shell  lime  and  red  gum.  Their  hair  is  matted  with  a moss, 
and  what  they  call  ornamented  with  sharks’  teeth : and  a piece  of  wood,  like  a 
skewer,  is  fixed  in  the  cartilages  of  the,  nose.  In  a word,  tliey  compose  altogether 
the  most  loathsome  on  the  surface  of  tlie  globe. 

'^^^heir  principaJ-T'aijsistence  is  drawn  from  the  sea  and  rivers,  the  grand  storehouse 
of  nature  in.esr  f&e  lands  and  islands  of  the  Pacifick  ; and  were  it  not  for  this  plen- 
teous mags^he,  the  natives  of  these  islands  must  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  From 
this  cau^dt  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  seacoast  is  much  better  inhabited  than 
the  inJ^iour.  When  a dead  whale  is  cast  on  shore,  they  live  sumptuously,  flocking 
^ .to  it  tn  great  numbers,  and  seldom  leaving  it  till  the  bones  are  well  picked.  Their 
substiti^g^or  bread  is  a species  of  root,  something  resembling  the  fern.  It  is  roasted 
■Jid  i^inded  between  two  stones,  and  being  tlius  mixed  with  fish,  &c.  constitutes  the 
'^bjjl^art  of  their  food. 

^y^Vhen  all  things  are  considered,  we  may  still  balance  in  our  opinion  of 
this  settlement ; which  has  been  strongly  reprobated  by  some,  while  others 
have  prophesied  that  it  will  soon  be  the  Poland  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  land  is  good : it  has  limestone  for  manure  : the  seas  abound  in  fish  ; the 
cattle  increase  quickly : and  coa^  has  been  discovered  : but  it  is  against 
mind,  corrupt  and  depraved,  that  we  have  chiefly  to  con^nd  ; and  the  ques- 
' lion  is,  how  is  it  to  be  meliorated,  and  how  shall  the  \egs  of  society  be 
^transformed  into  honest  men  and  useful  citizens?  ThAgreat  number  of 
, law  suits  in  this  colony  is  almost  incredible  ; gambling  is^xcessively  pre- 
^ valent  ; spirituous  liquors  are  most  eagerly  sought ; and  \ proneness  to 
insubordination  is  but  too  frequent.  I 

Leaving  Norfolk  island,  our  voyagers  made  in  due  time  Maitai,  and  soon 
afterward  Otaheite,  and  anchored  in  the  well  known  bay  of  Matavai.  They 
we^>^eedily  visited  by  kivg  Otoo,  and  his  consort,  by  Pommarie,  father 
of  the  king,  by  the  mission \ries,  and  by  multitudes  of  natives,  who  all  rvel- 
comed  their  arrival.  At  tha  time,  they  stayed  in  Otaheite  only  a month  ; 
they  then  touched  at  HuaheiAe,  and  afterward  at  Ulitea,  and  found  to  their 
surprise  a countryman  in  eaAof  these  islands.  The  former  was  satisfif^ 
with  his  situation:  but  the  la^r,  named  Pulpit,  considered  his  life  as  in 
great  jeopardy;  earnestly  solicitCi’  Uie  protection  of  the  voyagers  for  him- 
self and  an  Otaheite  wife  ; and  gave  Stem  a most  unfavourable  picture  of  the 
Uliteans.  Here,  indeed,  the  navigators  were  afterwM’d  in  the  greatest  ha- 
zard, from  the  evil  designs  of  the  natives.  The  I^/g  and  the  chiefs,  who 
visited  the  ship,  acted  treacherously.  They  induejp  four  of  the  crew  to 
desert,  three  of  whom  had  been  Botany  Bay  co/victs ; and  a plan  was 
formed  between  them  and  the  deserters  to  cut  the'ship  from  her  anchors, 
and,  when  she  was  thus  driven  on  shore,  to  murder  the  crew  and  share  the 
vessel  with  its  contents.  In  the  night  before  the  intei!^4jd  departure  of  the 
navigators  from  this  island,  it  was  discovered  that  these  ?.^ten  had  deserted, 
and  had  allured  to  their  party  two  Otaheitans  who  were  Vo  in  the  ship. 
Mr.  Turnbull  instantly  ,^nt  singly  on  shore  in  quest  of  his  men,  and  had 
a conversation  with  the  Ling  and  chiefs  ; who  promised,  on  receiving  some 
presents,  to  find  the  deserters  and  restore  them  : but  they  only  dissembled 
well,  and  delayed  the  business,  and  he  therefore  returned  on  board. 

• Here  a^ain,  .says  he,  another  difficulty  awaited  me.  On  entering  the  slfia  I found 
one  of  my  fellows,  the  best  seaman  in  the  ship,  haranguing  the  rest  of  his  s^»m.ates, 
recommending  them  to  abstain  from  their  duty  till  the  rest  of  the  crew  re- 

stored. However,  upon  instantly  adopting  strong  measures,  that  is  to  say,  app»Vpg’ 
loaded  pistols  to  his  head,  and  informing  him  at  tl:e  s.tme  time,  in  a determined 
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that  another  word  should  be  his  last,  this  spark  of  mutiny  Was  suppressed,  and  tlie 
orator  and  his  abettor  being'  punished  on  the  spot,  good  order  was  restored. 

A whole  day  had  been  lost  in  this  fruitless  negotiation.  About  half  an  hour  past 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  I was  aroused  from  my  sleep  by  the  voice  of  the  captain,  who 
then  held  the  watch,  exclaiming,  Turnbull,  our  ship  is  on  shore,  the  ship  is  on  shore. 
Jumping  instantly  out  of  bed,  and  running  upon  deck,  in  my  shirt,  I found  there  was 
no  wind  to  affect  the  ship ; and  it  being  too  dark  to  see  the  shore,  I sounded,  and 
found  upwards  of  twelve  fathoms  of  deptljg^^mdnosensible  motion  of  the  ship  or 
water.  I was  persuaded,  therefore,  that  theMp¥SP5<SlT^>*e^ajur  ; that  his  anxiety 
had  overpowered  his  vigilance,  and  given  reality  to  the  objectS^his  imaginatreh. 
Examining  the  cables,  I found  them  both  lying  slack  on  the  deck^wi^ch  confirmed 
me  still  more  in  the  idea  that  the  captain  was  mistaken ; but  the  seameN^eing  com- 
manded to  haul  the  cables,  the  first  pull  brought  the  ends  of  both  of  themt  n board. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  general  sensation  produced  by  this  disco'vwv,  that 
our  cables  were  cut,  and  we  were  drifting  on  shore.  Another  anchor,  having\i  iron 
stock,  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared  away;  but  such  was  our^^rm  and 
confusion,  that  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  trials,  that  we  effected  the  stockii^of^W 
The  old  adage,  the  more  haste  the  less  speed,  was  never  more  truly  verifieS^I^ 
happened  very  providentially,  that  there  was  not  a breath  of  wind  stirring,  otherwlC' 
the  ship  must  have  gone  to  pieces  very  speedily,  for  she  now  lay  with  her  broadside 
against  a reef  of  coral  rocks,  the  edges  of  which  were  as  sharp  as  flints,  having 
twelve  fathoms  of  water  on  the  outside.  In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  we  had 
every  thing  to  dread  from  the  designs  and  practices  of  some  of  our  crew,  who  were 
as  little  to  be  trusted  as  the  savages  on  shore.  It  therefore  demanded  all  our  skill 
to  keep  their  minds  //  proper  order,  and  to  maintain  due  authority  in  so  critical 
situation,  and  particularly  into  whose  hands  we  trusted  fire  arms.  It  is  but  justice’ 
to  say,  that  as  far  y'  we  could  judge  from  appearances,  our  representations  andpre" 
cautions  on  this  t^.hg  occasion  had  the  happiest  efiect. 

It  was  fortuna^’for  us  also,  in  this  distress,  that  for  some  slight  offence  given  by 
individuals  of  tij  crew,  the  natives  had  threatened  to  murder  them,  whenever  an 
opportunity  shomd  ofler  itself.  The  apprehensions  of  these  men  were  now  extreme, 
and  by  communicating  their  fears  to  the  other  seamen,  and  persuading  them  that  one 
common  lot  awaited  them  without  distinction,  tltey  imited  all  hands  in  the  common 
effort  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  vessel  from  he^present  very  perilous  situ^^n. 

It  is,  indeed,  a remark  which  even  my  own  experieijl,  e has  suggested,  that  Ifwever  * 
discontented  from  other  causes,  there  is  a generousf  sentiment  in  an  English  seaman 
which,  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger,  retains  /iem  to  their  duty  and  fidelity. 
Thus  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  symii  >oms  of  a mutiny  on  board  our 
^.vessels  have  been  restrained  by  the  appearance  oi JL  enemy,  when  all  as  unanimous- 
ly united  to  defend  their  officers,  as  they  had  ^^fere  conspired  to  resist  their  au 
thority. 

Having  bent  the  remaining  part  of  one  oSfKle  cables,  about  thirty  fathoms,  to  the 
anchor,  it  was  carried  out  in  the  long  boat  to  eighteen  fathoms  water,  and  the  ship 
hauled  seven  or  eight  :^ithoms  oft'  from  the  reef.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  we  sud- 
denly heard  a loud  and  y amorous  noise  amongst  the  natives  on  shore,  and  seemingly 
close  under  the  ship’s  swrn ; the  wretches  were  rendered  outrageous  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  hopesX'the  ship  being  now  visibly  moved  from  the  rocks.  They 
had  hitherto  maintained  a profound  silence,  in  the  expectation  that  her  bulging 
would  give  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  their  plunder.  They  now  began  au 
assault  with  stones  in  such  quantities,  and  with  such  force,  that  in  the  hopes  of  inti- 
midating them,  we^Ci’e  compelled  to  discharge  some  swivels  and  muskets  over 
their  heads.  ThisJ^/ever  produced  a volley  of  musketry  from  the  natives  stationed 
on  different  pointj®  f the  shore.  We  now  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  our 
great  guns,  commencing  a brisk  fire  ; with  what  succdt  we  knew  not,  as  they  still 
kept  up  an  irregular  discharge  of  musketry  in  various^rections,  though  we  conti- 
nued to  play  on  those  quarters  whence  the  fire  seemed  to  proceed.  Their  noise  and 
clamour  remained  unabated,  and  we  could  discover,  by  the  fury  of  their  menaces, 
both  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  the  fate  that  awaited  us  in  that  event.j. 
Some  o£,  us  were  particularized  as  set  aside  to  be  roasted,  while  otliers  were  to  be 
flayed >f»ve  to  make  tiaboolas,  or  jackets,  of  their  skins,  &c.  with  many  similar  ex- 
prey^^is,  which  were  not  without  a salutary  effect  in  encouraging  the  resistance  of 
'f^^dlors,  who,  of  all  things  seemed  to  entertain  the  greatest  horrour  of  being 
\ed. — 
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That  we  might,  however,  neglect  no  means  of  security  which  our  circumstances  al- 
lowed,  we  got  another  anchor  from  the  hold,  and  stocked  and  bent  to  it  the  remain- 
der of  the  otlier  cable,  still  keeping  up  our  fire  of  musketry,  and  occasionally  dis- 
charging a great  gun.  When  this  second  anchor  was  run  out  to  the  last  inch  of 
cable,  all  on  board  felt  as  the"  condemned  malefactor  who  receives  a reprieve  when 
on  the  eve  of  execution.  The  fimy  and  menaces  of  the  savages  on  shore  seemed  to 
increase,  and  they  continued  to  assail  us  with  stones  and  fire  arms  without  ceasing, 
their  numbers  by  this  time  being  considerably  augmented. 

As  daylight  was  uovit2^;;;Xrr^.'^,  >vc  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  dislodge  them  from 
t'.Sir  shelter;  an^-.’iefiaced  in  our  turn  an  effectual  revenge.  Of  this,  however,  con- 
fident in  the  Sfc'dty  of  their  posts,  tliey  appeared  to  entertain  no  apprehension.  Our 
threatenin'^^'seemed  only  to  call  forth  fresh  attacks  and  new  defiance  of  our  power. 
We  novMearned  the  truth  of  what  we  had  before  often  heard  from  others,  that  the 
fury  o^avages  in  battle  is  incredible,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a civil- 
ized loeing  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  forcibly  recall  to  the  mind  the 
fables  ^^teathen  mj’thology.  They  appear  possessed.  A fury  more  than  human  seems 
.0  m their  eyes,  and  convulse  their  souls.  But  I will  not  attempt  to  describe 
w^i/Kno  words  can  convey.  I will  only  observe,  that  if  their  courage  and  talent  of 
^nschief  were  equal  to  their  fury,  they  would  be  invincible. 

The  Ulileans,  in  great  crowds,  and  the  deserters,  were  constant  and  fu- 
rious in  their  attacks.  They  had  fourteen  muskets  ; and  wdth  these  and 
stones  they  greatly  damaged  the  rigging,  nettings,  and  boats.  The  shot 
from  the  ship  did  them  little  injury  ; because  they  were  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  guns  to  watch  the  motions  of  those  on  board  ; and 
when  the  latter  were  ready  to  fire,  they  suddenly  sjkul.\d  behind  the  rocks 
or  trees,  which  were  in  great  numbers  along  the  shore.  \The  crew  repeat- 
edly attempted  to  weigh  the  anchor,  and  carry  the  vessel  \rther  out  to  sea ; 
but  the  men  who  went  into  the  boat  for  this  purpose  v^ere  \ways  compelled 
by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  to  abandon  it,  and  return  to  the  sh.  | for  protection. 
When  the  light  failed,  they  expected  a general  onset : 

It  was  now  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  all  fully  emploj'ed  in  making  every 
pi  ,maration  to  repel  the  gran  I attack  expected  in  the  night.  Each  man  was  furnish- 
ed \iV.h  twelve  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  and  twenty  four  pistol  bullets.  Our  mus- 
kets, being  thirty  in  number,  \were  well  cleaned  and  fresh  flinted ; the  great  guns 
and  swivels  were  double  shotfed  and  filled  with  old  iron ; and  blunderbusses  and 
cutlasses  distributed  on  the  dec.!,  to  be  ready  for  service  at  a moment’s  notice.  And, 
as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  ie  stones  thrown  by  the  natives  from  doing  us  in  jury, 
awnings  were  spread  over  tlie'.  Vck,  and  every  other  precaution  taken  to  enable ^ 
to  sell  om-  lives  at  the  dearest  rai\^and  defend  the  ship  to  the  last  extremity.  Dur- 
ing all  these  operations,  our  wortii j captain  was  suffering  most  severe  pain,  from 
firing  off  an  overloaded  blunderbuss  ih^he  beginning  of  the^ffair,  when  the  swivels 
were  dismounted. 

About  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  the  wind,  which  1'j.f/hitherto  blown  from  the 
sea,  shifted  gently  round  to  a land  breeze,  furnishing  us  /ith  a most  favourable  op- 
portunity for  getting  away  unperceived  in  the  night.  Th^  our  operations  might  not 
be  discovered,  we  muffled  the  pauls  of  the  windlass,  a7yl  began  to  heave  away  upon 
one  anchor  at  a time.  When  this  was  done,  we  got  th/  long  boat  ahead,  hove  short 
on  the  second  anchor,  and  carried  out  tlie  first  to  the  last  inch  of  cable.  We  then 
got  up  the  second  anchor,  and  carried  it  out  to  sea  in  the  fjame  manner ; and  in  this 
way  our  hopes  began  to  revive,  having  the  prospect  of  gettii'^^vell  off  the  shore,  or 
perhaps  out  to  sea,  before  day  light  should  discover  our  mt'  >^us.  So  deeply  were 
the  minds  of  all  on  boarc^mpressed  with  a sense  of  our  situ.-  ^n  and  danger,  that 
in  all  tlus  time  not  a whijjrer  was  he;^rd  in  the  ship.  We  were  even  in  teiTOur  lest  the 
uncommon  brilliancy  of  tlie  stars  should  discover  the  passing  and  repassing  of  our 
boat,  as  it  passed  backwards  and  forwards  in  weighing  and  carrying  out  the 
anchors. 

In  all  these  transactions  we  received  signal  services  from  poor  Pulpit,  whom  we 
had  taken  on  board  here  ; for  he  was  an  excellent  marksman,  and  was  wc^aware  of 
what  his  fate  would  be,  should  he  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Uliteanstfcle  there- 
foi’e  fought  like  a lion,  resolved  never  to  yield  but  with  his  last  breath.  ?^^oung 
Otaheitan  wife  likewise  behaved  like  a heroine,  carrying  powder  to  the  m^^and 
exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  in  every  way  in  which  she  could  be  useful ; 
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same  time  that  she  seemed  to  regret  that  so  much  ammunition  should  be  expended, 
one  half  of  which  would  have  rendered  her  the  wealthiest  lady  in  all  her  native 
country. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  difficulties,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  our  strenuous 
exertions,  we  succeeded  in  getting  some  sail  set  before  our  motions  were  discovered 
by  tb.e  natives  on  sliore.  The  wretches,  seeing  the  ship  under  sail,  hailed  us  wdth  a 
most  hideous  and  savage  howling,  niingled  wifh  mutual  reproaches  and  upbraidings 
lor  not  keeping  a better  look  out,  as  the  ship  would  now  be  for  ever  lost  to  them. 

H}  this  time,  nearly  two  in  the  morning,  welBrtseSxif^'fer  enough  to  be  out  of 
their  reach;  but  the  weather  becoming  thick  and  dai'k,  wfe^*fet.g>e  to  with  b'^» 
anchors,  and  stood  on  our  guard  until  day  light.  We  now  thoughtn^^ight  be  pos- 
sible to  recover  the  anchors  we  had  lost ; but  the  chief  mate  coming  tm^e  quarter 
deck,  brought  a message  from  the  ship’s  company,  requesting  they  might  bisirillow'ed 
to  weigh  the  anchors  and  get  under  sail,  lest  we  should  be  caught  by  the  wiiV&  from 
the  sea,  and  again  be  throwm  into  the  hands  of  this  treacherous  and  savage  j^ple. 
This  proposal  was  agreed  to  ; as  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult,  ho^^'er  de- 
sirable, to  recover  our  anchors.  When  we  had  now  fairly  escaped  wdth  outQ]^  ar 
hour,  and  w’ere  about  hoisting  in  the  boat,  one  of  the  men,  in  hauling  her  > 

under  the  counter,  perceived  a long  thick  rope  towing  astern,  which  was  fasten?^- . 
to  the  rudder  five  or  six  feet  under  water,  and  was  most  probably  the  vei’y  rope  by 
which  the  natives  had  drawn  the  ship  on  shore,  after  they  had  cut  her  cables. 

Our  navigators  now  passed  the  island  Bollabolla,  without  seeking  any 
intercourse  with  the  natives ; but  they  stopped  a short  time  and  procured 
some  hogs  at  Maura,  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  Then  leaving, 
for  the  present,  the  //ociety  isles,  they  shaped  their  course  to  the  Sandwich 
islands.  / 

It  is  in  this  parj^of  the  voyage,  especially,  that  the  philosophical  mind 
will  derive  abunc/ht  food  for  reflection,  and  that  the  thoughts  which  sug- 
gest themselves/re  most  pleasant.  A new  spectacle  in  these  remote  re- 
gions is  presented  to  the  eye ; savage  manners  are  rapidly  fading  away ; 
and  the  arts  of  'dvilized  life  are  gaining  ground.  In  the  Sandwich  islands 
the  land  is  beginning. to  be  cultivated  and  encloij^^d  ; commerce  not  incop- 
siderable  is  carried  on  ; general  industry  and  acq  vity  prevail ; and  ihe-^eo- 
ple  have  profited'  by  the  repeated  visits  and  /.itercourse  of  Europeans. 
This  machine  must  have  a moving  power ; thtae  efforts  must  have  a soul 
that  inspires  them  ; and  this  soul  is  chiefly  Tajnahama,  the  king  of  Wha- 
l»o  and  of  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  An^.tious  despots  are  occasion- 
ally of  some  benefit.  Through  them  in  aneij^ times  men  were  assembled 
together ; great  empires  were  founded ; jji^the  useful  and  ornamental  arts 
of  life  were  cultivated^  In  modern  day^ and  in  a savage  region,  we  find  a 
Tamahama  indulging  Extensive  schemes,  which  he  directs  with  a mind  far 
above  that  of  a savage. 

Those  who,  in  the  ^counts  of  former  navigators,  have  observed  the 
simple  and  almost  palria\vhal  manner  in  w hich  the  kings  of  the  islands  in 
these  seas  lived  with  theii  subjects,  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Tamahama  has  regular  body  guards  clothed  in  uniform,  who  go  on  duty 
and  relieve  each  othajSf  calling  out  at  every  half  hour,  “ is  Kvell that 
he  has  a palace  buiKafter  the  European  style,  of  brick,  and  with  glazed 
window  s ; that  li^ias  about  him  European  and  American  artificers  of  al- 
most every  description,  and  that  his  own  subject^vave  acquired  a great 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  mechanical  arts  ; that  he  has  a naval  force  of 
upwards  of  twenty  vessels,  from  25  to  50  tons  burthen,  some  of  them  even 
copper  bottomed  ; that  he  has  a considerable  trading  connexion  with  the 
western  parts  of  America,  and  that  he  is  about  to  open  a commerce  with 
China  short,  that  he  unremittingly  spreads  all  knowledge  which  is  use- 
ful, a|(i^perseveringly  sets  himself  against  abuses  among  his  subjects.  It 
seejap.;  indeed,  that  his  mind  is  always  brooding  over  new  designs;  his 
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soul  burns  with  ambition  and  the  love  of  conquest ; he  excites  in  the 
islands  and  the  kings  around  him  a continual  alarm  ; and  he  is  darkly  sus- 
picious of  his  chiefs.  In  these  respects,  do  we  not  behold  a Buonaparte  of 
the  south,  constantly  awake  himself  and  keeping  others  awake,  feeling  ler- 
rour  and  incessantly  infusing  it  ? 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  islands  have,  in 
improvement,  left  the  Otaheitans,  in  whose  favour  we  are  naturally  preju- 
diced, far  behind  these  islands  our  navigators  spent  some 

time,  collectir^salt,  yams,  and  hogs  They  touched  at  Owhyhee,  where 
captain  CO^^was  unfortunately  killed:  the  natives  of  which  frequently 
spoke  fiim,  and  constantly  lamented  his  untimely  fate^  as  if  giving  proof 
of  th^^T  progress  to  a better  life  by  their  deep  repentance.  Their  advance- 
mem,  like  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  is  become 
l^iderable  in  many  mechanical  arts. 


nd  a few  men,  the  captain  went  with  the  vessel  to  the  windward 


; in  order  to  collect  hogs.  In  this  exnedilion  the  ship  was  unfortu- 
nately cast  away  on  a reef ; which  occasioned  Mr.  Turnbull’s  stay  to  be 
greatly  lengthened  among  the  Otaheitans,  and  gave  him  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  obtaining  the  information  which  he  imparts  to  his  readers  concern- 
ing this  singular  people.  In  the  second  and  third  vidumes,  he  minutely 
describes  their  usages  and  manners,  and  in  many  insti^ces  more  satisf-c- 
' torily  than  former  narrators.  Time,  together  with  a beVer  compreliension 
('  of  the  language,  unfolded  many  particulars.  He  speakiimf  their  supersti- 
tions ; their  festivities ; their  general  contempt  of  old  agt\  their  food  and 
mode  of  cooking ; the  exclusion  of  the  women  fi  om  eatinV  with  the  men  ; 
their  courtesy  to  strangers,  and  generosity  to  one  another ; Iheir  indolence  ; 
their  propensity  to  theft ; their  houses  and  furniture  ; theirlform  of  govern- 
irjsnt ; their  wars  ; the  inf  e of  their  priests  ; the  situation  of  the  Chris- 
tian'missionaries,  &c.  ' 

One  feature  is  very  repi  , and  such  as  we  should  not  expect  to  find 

in  so  mild  a people,  whatt  .nfluence  we  might  suppose  superstition  to 


The  human  sacrifices  are  ^ to  death  by  their  pvie.sts,.as  many  have  been  led 

to  imagine.  The  executioner  is  usuai  .,\^ne  of  the  miscreantsj|nbout  tlie  person  of  the 
king,  and  generally  adds  treachery  to  tte  horrour  of  his  mij/der.  He  calls  upon  the 
victim  under  the  pretext  of  a visit  of  friendship,  and  seizinrJliis  opportunity  when  the 
poor  fellow  is  off  his  guard,  knocks  him  down  and  kills  hiii#on  the  spot.  An  instance 
of  this  treachery  and  miu-der  occurred  whilst  I resided  aj/ongst  them. 

One  of  the  confidants  of  Otoo,  upon  our  return  frmpAhe  Sandwich  islands,  a fel- 
low who  visited  us  daily  previous  to  our  voyage  thltlv-^,  was  advanced  to  the  com- 
mand of  a district  at  some  distance  from  Matavai.  t/is  man  had  been  often  impor- 
tuned for  a human  victim,  and  as  often  excused  himself  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  suitable  object  within  his  district.  This  passed  forr“,Aime;  but  the  king,  or 
rather  Pomarrie,  at  length  insisted  on  his  compliance.  Tii%uu-etch,  now  put  to  his 
shifts,  and  apprehensive  of  losing  the  smiles  of  his  benefactc"^)und  he  coidd  defer 
it  no  longer.  He  therefoi^  sent  a message  requesting  the  imn.*li.ate  visit  of  a near 
relation.  The  unsuspieij^  man  obeyed,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  friend- 
ship and  cordiality  by  the  treacherous  chief,  so  that  he  departed  enraptured  with  his 
reception.  But  he  had  no  sooner  left  the  house  than  the  villain  gave  orders  that  one 
of  his  trusty  agents  shoidd  follow  him,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  should  kill 
him  when  off  his  guard.  This  was  accordingly  done  one  day  when  the  unsuspicious 


voyagers  now  returned  to  Otaheite ; and  leaving  there  Mr.  Turn- 


have  among  them  ; we  mi  le  existence  of  human  sacrifices.  On  this 

subject,  Mr.  Turnbull  obs  : ^ 
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When  the  sacrifices  arrive  at  the  moreas,  the  eye  is  scooped  out,  and  presented  on 
a bread  fruit  leaf.  The  king  holds  his  mouth  open  as  if  to  receive  it.  They  imagine 
that  he  thereby  receives  an  addition  to  his  strength  and  cunning. 

Upon  great  solemnities  the  chiefs  of  every  district  bring  one  or  more  of  these  hu- 
man sacrifices.  It  was  supposed  that  not  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  would  be 
offered  at  the  inauguration  of  Otoo.  The  bodies,  after  the  ceremony  of  the  sacrifice, 
are  removed  to  the  moreas,  and  there  interred. 

When  upbraided  with  this  most  horrible  practice  they  never  want  an  excuse. 
They  allege  that  the  victims  were  bad  men,  and^9EE£S::'^«!ttfise  crimes-  their  lives 
were  just  forfeits.  But  in  my  opinion  this  is  only  one  of  th65tt...;^cuses  which, %ii 
every  occasion  that  requires  an  excuse,  these  people  have  ready  mad^^^  the  purpose. 

Mr-  Turnbull  speaks  with  good  sense  of  the  small  success  wlf^^  attend- 
ed the  very  assiduous  labours  of  the  missionaries  : \- 

The  Otaheitans  consider  the  missionaries  as  very  good  men,  and  love  ano^teem 
them  accordingly ; but  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  do  not  belief,  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  religion. 

It  is  pei-haps  expecting  too  much  of  them  in  their  present  state,  to  expect  nn^,^ing 
of  Christian  faith  from  a people  so  rude  and  bai’barous.  Perhaps  the  missionarie^^- 
cording  to  a trite  proverb,  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  preaching  the  mysteries^ 
their  religion,  before  they  have  laid  a foundation  by  instructing  them  in  its  simple 
elements.  It  is  doubtless  -wrong  to  temporize  or  falsify,  in  any  of  the  slightest  of  its 
points  of  faith,  the  religion  of  truth ; but  there  is  room,  ample  room,  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion,  in  adapting  their  lessons  to  the  natural  capacities  of  their  pupils.  It  is  /^. 
not  necessary  to  teach  them  all,  in  circumstances  under  which  they  cannot  compre- 
hend one  half.  The  (y,ctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  not  for  Otaheitan 
understandings. 

He  adds,  “ Th^ie  are  many  mysteries  in  Christianity  beneath  which  an 
Otaheitan  under/anding  must  sink  confounded. — It  is  not  till  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  th^,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  at  least,  the  Otaheitans  can 
become  Christif  ns. — The  first  converts  of  the  apostles  were  the  citizens  of 
the  most  learndfU  and  polite  nations  of  the  ancient  world.” 

After  a long  stay,  the  unfortunate  voyagers  wvre  conveyed  to  Port  Jack- 
son,  New  South  Wales,  by  a British  vessel  wipch  accidentally  touchjf^t 
Otaheite. 

It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  contemplate  pec^ile  when  they  first  go  from 
home.  Three  Otaheitan  boys,  eagerly  designs  of  seeing  England,  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  much,  had  come  off  jUth  the  ship : 

* Jpon  touching  at  Norfolk  island  in  our  way  yffvovt  Jackson,  these  boys  were 
very  eager  for  permiss^■.on  to  go  on  shore.  Thejj^Ht  entreated  that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  see  the  Engll-limen’s  fenowa  or  laiJI^ This  permission  was  granted  to  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  (io^them,  in  the  expectation  of  deriving  some  amusement  from 
his  curious  remarks.  Thifc.expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  escaped 
his  observation.  The  milKj'f-y  guard  being  under  arms  at  the  time  of  his  landing,  he 
was  transported  with  a kiVl  of  ecstacy  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  Twice  or 
thrice  he  exclaimed  in  his  Vuintry  language  : Arahie  my  tye  the  tata  poo  pooey ! No- 
ble man,  the  man  of  the  mi#ket ! He  doubtless  supposed  from  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers  that  they  were  super  our  to  the  rest  of  mankind. — 

On  making  the  land  about  Port  Jackson,  the  Otaheitans  were  again  in  raptures, 
pi’obably  thinking  thi^^as  England.  But  seeing  the  barrenness  of  the  country  as 
they  entered  the  hauj^ar,  and  the  scragginess  of  the  trees,  their  spirits  evidently 
sunk.  Here  again^^-^  looked  at  the  trees  for  food,  and  seeing  none,  exclaimed  in 
their  country  langiJ^e  : Very  bad  land,  very  bad  country 

On  coming  to  an  anchor  in  Sydney  Cove,  there  was  a co^fi  and  four  horses  stand- 
ing almost  opposite  the  ship.  This  astonished  them  beyond  measure.  Every  one 
inquired  of  the  other  their  opinion  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon.  They  concluded 
that  it  must  be  a travelling  house  ; but  they  could  find  no  names  for  the  horses,  hav- 
ing in  their  country  no  larger  animals  than  hogs.  Some  of  these  indeed  were  un- 
commonl^'’arge.  The  Otaheitans  therefore  called  them  by  the  name  of  mighty  hogs. 

A shorl^C.he  after  this,  the  coach  setting  off  at  a good  round  trot,  they  exclaimed  in 
ecstajlrt'ib  each  other.  Oh  ! how  they  fly.  It  was  impossible  to  recall  their  attentioit 
to  a^-.-part  of  the  ship’s  duty  at  this  time.  On  the  following  morning,  seeing  the 
South  Wales  corps  under  arms,  tltey  were  in  the  most  extravag.ant  raptures 
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imaginable ; but  when  the  band  began  to  play,  they  began  to  leap  about,  their  very 
eyes  dancing  in  their  heads  with  the  vivacity  of  their  sympathy.  So  enchanted  were 
they  with  this  sight,  that  had  tlie  governour  made  his  appearance,  I am  persuaded 
they  would  have  regarded  him  only  as  a secondary  character. 

Having  again  made  some  stay  in  this  colony,  in  which  various  improve- 
ments are  noticed,  Mr.  Turnbull  and  the  captain  took  their  passage  to  Eng- 
land,  where  they  arrived  in  safety  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years. 

The  hopes  which  weje  entertained  of  Otaheite  are  by  this  voyage 
o;#nsiderably  su^,'-  • disease  and  wars,  by  want  of  care,  and  by  practices 
altogether  b£.oflle  to  population,  the  inhabitants  have  dwindled  away  to  an 
extent  sov^'cely  credible.  The  other  Society  isles,  also,  as  well  as  the 
Friend)|i;y  islands,  do  not  promise  much.  Botany  Bay  convicts  have  found 
their. tvay  to  many  of  them;  and  perhaps  future  times  may  unfortunately 
see  the^  delicious  islands,  instead  of  being  stations  for  trade  and  resting 
pla*^^®ror  refreshment,  become  nests  of  pirates,  and  the  dens  of  banditti, 
wW^hall  there  revenge  the  injuries  which  they  imagine  they  received  in 
OTOw  street  and  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  perused  these  three  volumes  with  much  pleasure, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  to  our  readers.  They  are  written 
with  neatness  and  interest,  though  not  always  with  correctness,  and  promise 
to  maintain  their  station  among  voyages  which  lie  in  the  parlour,  of  which 
every  one  takes  a s/iell  when  he  can. 

We  have,  however,  one  sin  of  omission  to  charge  on  wlr.  Turnbull.  He 
is  a seaman  by  profession,  and  he  visited  many  island;:, the  south  sea, 
some  of  which  were  not  previously  known,  or  at  least,  tVore  his  voyage, 
were  not  inserted  in  the  charts.  He  had  thus  great  oppoi^nities  of  mak- 
ing geographical  remarks  ; and  he  must  have  been  aware  ,\hat  information 
of  this  kind  Avould  be  expected  from  him.  Yet  he  has  gi;Jen  no  latitudes, 
no  longitudes,  nor  any  cha’its  ! 
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The  Theory  of  Dreams,  in  whAh  an  Inquiry  is  made  into  the  Powers  r.nd  Faculties 
of  the  human  Mind,  as  they  Ae  illustrated  in  the  most  remarkable  D earns  recor^^ 
ed  in  sacred  and  profane  Histi.\.  12mo.  2 vols.  8^.  London  1808. 

THESE  are  two  very  cu.^us,  interesting,  and  le/rned  little  volumes. 
They  demonstrate  much  diligencc^^of  research,  muchJTcuteness  of  remark, 
and  no  inconsiderable  learning.  Indeed  they  are  ey«lently  the  production 
of  a man  of  grave  deliberation,  and  very  extensive  jr  Jcling. 

The  general  theory  inculcated  is  this  ; that  noy/-eams,  excepting  those 
involved  in  the  history  of  Revelation,  have  any  rycessary  connexion  with 
or  can  afford  any  assistance  towards  discovering  tj*  scenes  of  futurity. 

Every  more  remarkable  dream  recorded  in  sac/ed  and  profane  history,  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  more  modern  times,  is  in.trodrced  with  sensible  and 
pertinent  remarks.  Distinctions  are  very  sagaciously  v^de  between  them 
all,  and  many,  at  first  sight  mysterious  and  perplexing,  : \ satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  from  partti^lar  habits  of  life ; from  feeiing^of  superstition  ; 
from  peculiarity  of  constitution  ; or  from  local  circumstances.  The  refe- 
rences throughout  are  very  circumstantial  and  very  accurate.  The  pious 
mind  can  no  where  be  offended  ; the  wayward  and  petulant  no  where  pro- 
voked to  ridicule  ; and  above  all  the  licentious  no  where  be  encouraged.  The 
impression  left  upon  every  ingenuous  mind  from  the  perusal  of^^ese  vo- 
lumes, must  necessarily  be  that  they  were  composed  and  compilerr^fctirely 
from  a love  of  truth  ; from  a desire  to  encourage  a due  investigation ’^^re- 
corded  incidents ; and  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  between  the 
sions  of  fanaticism  and  the  momentous  warnings  of  the  God  of  Truth.  ^ 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  PUBLICK  SERVICES  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  MOORE. 

£-with  a portrait.]  \ . 

EVERY  profession  has  participated  in  the  honour  of  contributing  to 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  British  empire,  during  those  interestiil^evnts 
•which  late  years  have  presented.  Nelson  was  the  son  of  a clergyU^ ; 
Moore  was  the  son  of  a physician ; and  the  grandson  of  a clergyman  of  cl;- 
kirk  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow.  His  father,  Dr.  John  Moore, 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow ; but  being  called  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  his  profession  in  the  military  hospitals,  and  preserving  at  all  times 
a considerable  connexion  among  military  men,  the  attention  of  his  sons  was 
very  naturally  dire^ed  toward  the  publick  service  of  their  country. 

Dr.  Moore  was  q extremely  facetious  manners,  which,  together  with  his 
skill,  recommend/j  him  as  a fit  person  to  take  charge  of  the  two  young 
noblemen,  heirs/ f the  house  of  Hamilton,  who  w^ere  constitutionally  incli- 
ned to  pulmon^y  consumption. 

In  company /,rith  Douglas  Hamilton,  the  surviver  of  the  two  brothers, 
Dr.  Moore  m/le  the  tour  of  Europe,  which  occupied  four  or  five  years. 
The  result  ofgiis  observations  was  communicrted  to  the  publick,  in  his 
“ View  of  Socii^'ty  and  Manners  in  France,,  kc.r  1799.  In  Italy,  1781y^is 
eldest  son,  Johi,  accompanied  his  father  in  this  tour;  and  as  the  tacticks 
of  the  Prussian  army  under  old  Frederick  wera  then  supposed  to  be  the  ne 
filw!  ultra  of  military  skill,  they  engaged  the  i/irticular  attention  of  our  tra- 
vellers, especially  of  young  Moore,  who  coiiiTl  ncft  but  acquire  ideas  from 
^lem,  to  be  afterwards  employed  in  promoH^  his  personal  reputation.  He 
entered  the  army  eV  rly  in  life  ; and  beinsA^^oured  by  the  patronage  of  the 
Hamilton  family  (anCl  of  the  duke  of  .A^^Ie)  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  was 
successively  lieutenaVt-colonel  ana  colonel  of  the  52d  regiment  Lieutenant 
colonel  Moore  was  eiv’^ioved  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  at  the  evacua- 
tion of  Toulon  in  DecVnber  1793.  In  the  capture  of  Corsica,  which  suc- 
ceeded, early  in  the  fomiwing  year,  he  was  one  of  two  officers  selected  by- 
lord  Hood,  to  examine  tVe  state  of  that  island,  before  an  attempt  was  made 
on  it.  The  other  office!'  was  major  Koehler,  of  the  artillery,  who  died 
while  on  a mission,  the  service  of  Turkey  The  famous  defence  of  a 
small  circular  to'w||^at  Martello,  occurred  on  this  attack;  and  trifling  as 
that  tower  was,^^'  a fortification,  from  its  construction  and  situation,  it 
required  a reguKr  battery  to  reduce  it.  Lieutem^f-colonel  Moore  was  at 
this  time  extremely  active,  in  attacking  Fornelli,  a s^all  town,  which  from 
local  advantages,  was  a place  of  some  strength.  The  cannon,  &c.  destined 
to  this  attack  were  dragged  for  the  space  of  several  miles,  over  rugged 
mountains,  with  exemplary  perseverence  ; and  after  a labour  of  four  days 
contim^.ce,  were  formed  into  a battery,  on  an  eminence  no  less  than  700 
feet^i^ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  defences  of  the  town  were  commanded 
froj^  /ience ; but  the  works  were  assaulted  by  lieutenant-colonel  Moore,  and 
fed  after  considerable  resistance. 
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The  skill  and  enterprise  that  distinguished  lieutenant-colonel  Moore  on 
this  occasion  pointed  him  out  for  further  services.  He  was  the  officer  to 
whom  was  committed  the  attack  on  the  Mozello,  a strong  star  fort,  which 
was  carried  by  jtorm,  at  daybreak,  after  waiting  in  concealment  among  the 
bushes,  as  near  to  the  fort  as  prudence  permitted.  The  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  resistance  made  by  !^e  enemy,  occasioned  a good  deal  of 
scrambling  in  this  service:  and  here  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  wounded  in 
tH|  head,  by  the  ."■p^ion  of  a shell.  Nevertheless,  he  entered  the  place 
with  the  gre^£.<niers  ; and  the  applause  of  the  army,  with  the  congratula- 
tions of  fcis  general,  Stuart,  induced  him  quickly  to  forget  his  wound. 
G4jner^V^>tuart  also  recommended  the  lieutenant-colonel  now  appointed  ad- 
jutant general,  to  succeed  him  in  the  military  government  of  the  island : 
but  his  a^lities  were  to  find  opportunities  for  distinction  elsewhere. 

general  sir  Ealph  Abercrombie  was  ordered  with  forces  to  the 
ndies,  and  among  his  officers  was  general  Moore,  now  brigadier  gene- 
He  distinguished  himself  eminently  at  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucie.  His 
romptitude  in  the  attack  on  Morne  [z.  e.  Mountahi]  Chabot,  one  of  the 
strongest  posts  on  the  island,  was  conspicuous : for,  having  been  detached 
with  about  600  men,  to  advance  by  a circuitous  path,  he  was  misled  by  his 
guide  ; fell  in  with  an  advanced  picquet  of  the  enemy,  and  his  design  was 
discovered.  Another  detachment,  under  general  Hop'\  was  advancing  by 
a nearer  way;  but  general  Moore,  now  depending  on' \is  own  strength, 
by  a decisive  movement  carried  the  post.  He  afterwari\  defeated  a des- 
perate sally  of  the  enemy  at  the  Vigie,  and  the  island  surrendered  May 
25th,  1796. 

In  1798,  brigadier  general  Moore  was  appointed  majtl-general.  He 
was  at  this  period  a representative  in  parliament  for  a di:J[rict  of  North 
Britain.  I 

The  same  officers  were  virdered  on  the  expedition  to  H'] 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  appointed  two  brigades  under  major^ 
and  Burrard,  to  attack  the  Helder ; but  the  enemy  retired, 
try  major  general  Moore  received  a slight  wound.  The  English  were  suc- 
cessful ; but  their  Russian  ■<^adjutors  failed,  and  their  failure  ruined  th^ 
enterprise. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  .^ferwards  sent  to  th/  southern  part  of 
Europe.  He  summoned  Cadiz ; but^he  Spanish  govenJour  refused  to  hear- 
ken to  him.  Egypt,  being  at  that  time  in  possessic/  of  the  French,  the 
British  army  bent  its  course  thither,  intent  on  dilJ«ging  them.  While 
the  fleet  lay  in  Marmorice  bay,  major  general  Moo^  was  sent  to  Jaffa,  to 
learn  by  occular  inspection  the  state  of  the  Turkisf^rmy,  under  command 
of  his  highness  the  Grand  Vizier. Such  an  arni 

The  British  general,  left  to  his  own  resourcesf  arrived  in  Aboukir  bay, 
March  7,  1801,  and  major  general  Moore,  who  com.  gnded  the  reserve, 
in  defiance  of  a hail  storm  of  shot  and  shells,  landed,  foE  his  companies, 
and  would  have  rushed  up  the  sand  hills ; but,  in  truth,  ^1  that  could  be 
done  was  to  clamber  up^em  ; and  many  of  the  same  individuals  who  had 
effected  it,  when  making  this  exertion,  some  days  afterwards,  in  cold  blood, 
found  themselves  unable  to  accomplish  it.  This  movement,  however,  startled 
the  French  : and  seeing  British  soldiers  rising  over  the  ridges,  in  all  direc- 
tions, they  abandoned  their  cannon,  &c.  and  retreated. 

At  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  major  general  Moore  was  wounded,  wlSsi^lead- 
ing  on  the  reserve  : yet  he  was  not  long  laid  aside ; but  assisted  at  the^ 
of  Cairo,  and  escorted  the  French  troops  to  their  embarkation.  At  the  s.,^ 
of  Alexandria,  an  attack  was  committed  to  his  charge. 


lland,  in  1799. 
generals  Moore 
In  this  coun- 
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On  returning  to  England,  the  major  general  was  retained  in  active  service  i 
and  had  the  command  of  the  Kentish  district. 

Having  been  employed  in  several  negotiations  and  services  of  observation, 
requiring  a keen  eye,  a firm  heart,  and  mature  judgment,  in  union  with 
promptitude  and  decision,  sir  John  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
with  troops,  the  king  of  Sweden,  early  in  1808.  That  monarch,  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected,  attempted  to  overbear  th^^j^liaji^fficer,  and  to  induce 
him  to  exceed  his  orders.  This  sir  John  peremptorily  ; and  by  ]|es 

firmness  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  Swedish  majesty,  "^^^enever  the 
particulars  of  this  affair  shall  be  disclosed,  we  doubt  not  but  thal^^ie  princi- 
ple on  which  sir  John  acted  will  do  him  honour.  After  a delayypf  two 
months,  his  departure  from  Sweden  was  sudden,  and  even  rapid.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  British  ambassadour.  He  anticipated  unpleasant 
circumstances,  and  escaped  them  by  diligence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  atrocities  committed  by  Buonaparte  in  seizin^j^e 
erown  of  Spain,  had  become  too  flagrant  to  be  born  ; and  resistance  sprung 
up,  in  that  country,  almost  in  all  parts  of  it  at  the  same  instant.  Like  a 
thunder  storm  which  suddenly  bursts  over  an  extensive  champaign,  was 
the  burst  of  Spanish  patriotism  : and  the  British  ministry  having  determi- 
ned on  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Spaniards  by  sending  them 
assistance,  sir  Johir  Moore  was  one  of  the  first  oflicers  selected  for  that 
purpose. 

Very  short  wa/'the  interval  between  his  arrival  from  Sweden,  and  his 
sailing  for  Spainj^  A few  days  spent  in  refitting  the  vessels,  and  in  recruit- 
ing the  stores  /id  equipments  of  the  army,  sufficed  to  prepare  this  gallant 
band  of  heroe/iifor  their  intended  service.  Sir  John  arrived  after  the  battle 
of  Vimier.a  : aid  when  the  officers  whose  testimonies  were  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  convention  consequent  on  that  aFair,  were  departed  for  En- 
gland, sir  Johnrremained  commander  in  chief  qf  the  British  forces  on  the 
west  of  the  penV'.sula.  Conscious  of  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking,  yet  un- 
willing to  leave  any  thing  unattempted,  that  had  the  smallest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, this  gallant*  general  determined  on  marchj/ig  into  the  interiour,  to  assist 
>e  Spaniards.  The  scarcity  of  supplies  wa»so  great,  that  his  army  was 


liged  to  march^ 


and  it  had  penetrated  into  the 

i^’educed  to  little  more  than  the 


in  small  bodies 

mountains  that  boiVer  Spain,  it  found  i^ 
supports  it  had  broivht 

The  country  afforct  'd  no  magazines,  nor  the  means  of  establishing  any. 
The  governing  authoK'^  in  Spain  had  never  possessed  the  power  of  effec- 
tively remedying  this  efficiency  : and  the  time  necessary  in  which  Spaniards 
might  be  supposed  to  avempt  it,  could  not  be  obtained.  The  object  of  sir 
John’s  first  anxiety,  waV  to  assemble  the  divided  corps  of  his  army.  To 
have  left  a detachment  exposed  to  the  enemy,  would  have  appeared  in  his 
eyes  no  less  dishoi^.rable  than  treason.  This  junction  he  happily  accom- 
plished : and  th^^n  he  knew  that  he  must  retire,  ultimately,  from  scar- 
city of  supplies,Jpc  he  determined  to  bring  the  French  to  action  before  that 
became  notorious.  His  intention  was  to  attack  ^arshal  Soult,  who  was 
posted  in  his  neighbourhood,  with  about  30,000  men ; but  the  French  gene- 
ral not  daring  to  trust  the  event  of  a battle  man  to  man  with  the  British, 
clamoured  so  loudly  for  assistance,  that  Buonaparte,  then  at  Madrid,  com- 
plied with  his  demands,  and  forwarded  all  his  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  e^'ry  quarter.  Intelligence  of  this  determination  did  not  reach  gene- 
ral ^^  jore  so  soon  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the 
no^osity  of  ordering  a sudden  retreat,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared  : nor 
'the  rapidity  with  which  he  moved,  allow  him  time  to  prepare.  The 
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country  did  not  possess  the  means  of  supporting  his  army  : and  had  it  pos- 
sessed the  means,  they  could  not  have  been  combined,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  notice. 

We  fear  he  was  not  well  seconded  by  those  who  would  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  his  success  ; and  that  the  scale  of  preparations  and  exertion 
required  by  an  internal  warfare,  is  not  yet  understood  among  them. 

What  happened,  during  this  retreat,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  has  been 
extremely  well  c ’ by  those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  and  to  the 


P-.Hiculars  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  Death — by  Colonel  Anderson, 

I met  the  general  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  instant,  as  some  soldiers 
were  bringing  him  into  Corunna,  supported  in  a blanket  with  sashes.  He 
knew  immediately,  though  it  was  almost  dark ; squeezed  me  by  the 
'*^d  said  : “ Do  not  leave  me — He  spoke  to  the  surgeons  on  their 
ining  his  wound,  but  was  in  such  pain  he  could  say  but  little. 

;er  some  time  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  speak  to  me  ; and,  at  inter- 
vals, expressed  himself  as  follows.  The  first  question  he  asked  was  : “ Are 
the  French  beaten  ?” — which  inquiry  he  repeated  to  all  those  he  knew,  as 
they  entered  the  room.  On  being  assured,  by  all,  that  the  French  were 
beaten,  he  exclaimed  : I hofie  the  peofile  of  England  will  be  satisfied.  Ihofie 

my  country  will  do  me  justice.  You  will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  pos- 
sibly can — tell  them  every  thing — say  to  my  mother— y/ere  his  voice  failed 
Am]  Hope — hope — I have  much  to  say,  but  cannot-Vet  it  out.  Is  colo- 
nel Graham,  and  are  all  my  aids  de  camp,  well  ? — I .Vve  made  my  will, 
and  have  remembered  my  servants. — Colborne  has  my\  will,  and  all  my 
papers.”  T 

Major  Colborne,  his  principal  aid  de  camp,  then  camelinto  the  room — 
He  spoke  most  kindly  to  lliim,  and  then  said  to  me : “ Itinember,  you  go 

to , and  tell  him  ^ is  my  request.^  and  that  I eccfielt  he  will  befriend 

major  Colborne — he  has  been  long  with  me,  and  I knowmim  most  worthy 
of  it.”  He  then  again  asked  major  Colborne,  if  the  French  were  beaten. 
And  on  being  told  they  wete  repulsed  on  every  point,  he  said:  “ It  was  a 
great  satisfaction,  in  his  la!-u  mqments,  to  know  he  had  beaten  the  FrenrJ^” 

“ Is  general  Paget  in  the  ?^om  ?”  On  my  tei ; Avas  not,  he  stiK : 

“ Remember  me  to  him.” 


He  then  thanked  the  doctors  for  their  at  aptains  Percy  and 

Stanhope  came  into  the  room  ; he  spoke  kind  and  asked  Percy, 

if  all  his  aids  de  camp  were  well. — He  pi  hand  close  to  his 

body,  and  in  a few  minutes  died  without  a sti 

He  said  to  me,  while  the  .surgeons  were  e lis  wound  : “ You 

KNOW  I HAVE  ALWAYS  AVISHED  TO  DIE  THIS  V 

As  far  as  I can  recollect,  this  is  every  thing  xcept  asking  to  be 

placed  in  an  easier  posture. 


,C?lblick  docun^,.  subject,  Ave  must  now  refer  our  readers. 


“ I feel  myself  so  strong,  I fear  I shall  b(  ig — I am  in  great 

pain.” 
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OF  FOOLSy  TIIEIR  WIT. 

SHAKSPEARE  says  well, 

This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 

And,  to  do  that  well,  it  craves  a kind  of  wit : 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 

The  quality  of  the  persons,  and  the  time, 

This  is  a practice, 

As  full  of  labour  as  a wise  man’s  art.  ^ 

An  instance  or  two  may  vindicate  our  poet’s  assertion7*iJ^d  convince, 
were  they  capable  of  conviction,  our  dashing  witlings,  that  thej^iave  not 
sufficient  sense  to  play  the  fool  : moreover,  wise  fools  have  been  of  use  on 
sundry  cccasions  : but  of  what  use  have  their  foolish  wisdoms  been  ? 

Kel  Anayet  was  the  jester  of  Abbas  the  Great,  of  Persia.  Hif^ffime  is 
still  fresh  in  that  country  for  his  sprightly  wit,  his  burlesque  droll^^  is 
uncouth  attitudes,  and  his  uncontrollable  command  over  the  laughing  pl||^ 
ers  of  all  who  saw  or  hear  d him.  The  shah  by  punning  on  his  name,  calle^ 
him  Ketchel  Anayety  “ Scald  pate  and  suffered  him  to  joke  without  danger 
on  occasions  which  would  have  cost  other’s  dearly. 

Abbas  was  excessively  fond  of  a white  hawk,  which  had  been  sent  him 
as  a preserrt  from  mount  Caucasus.  Being  out  one  day  on  a hawking  ex- 
cursion, the  shah  dis^vered  that  this  bii’d  was  sick.  In  great  vexation  he 
called  his  grand  falconer’,  named  Hossein-bec,  and  charged  him  most  so- 
lemnly to  take  “pj^ual  care  of  this  hawk:  adding  “whoever  comes  and 
tells  me  that  he  is  cjfiad,  shall  lose  his  head  ; depend  upon  it.”  Nevertheless, 
the  bird  died  at  t\p  week’s  end.  Hossein-bec  in  utter  despondency  saw  Kel 
Anayet.  walking  /^for’e  the  mews,  in  his  way  to  the  court.  To  him  he  told 
the  disaster,  corf  ur  ing  him,  with  many  tears,  to  save  his  life.  “ Agreed,’ 
said  the  droll,  “ 

own.”  Pursuin^his  intention,  he  found  the  sh 

mour,  just  after \unner.  “Scald  pate,  where  do  you  come  from,”  said 
Abbas.  Anayet  as  arming  the  most  jocose  air  imaginable  answered  : “Fr’om 
your  majesty’s  fa.conry  : and  pray  listen  with  your  utmost  attention,  for  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  the  most  marvellous! — niAst  wonderful! — most  asto- 
nflting  ! — that  evertras  been  seen  in  this  worl^  There  I saw  Hossein-bec, 
with  his  broom  in  lAs  haird,  sweeping  a liUire  square  place,  just  before  the 
gilded  aviary  ; then  Ve  besprinkled  it  \^h  rose-water  j then  he  spread 
over  it  a little  silken  c^net,  very  curiously  enriched  with  wrought  flowers  ; 
then  he  went  and  fetch^.f^^our  white  hawk,  and — would  you  believe  it? — 
shedding  scalding  tears  ^cr  it,  he  laid  it  very  gently  on  its  back.  There 
lay  the  hawk,  without  mol^n,  his  wings  fallen,  his  bill  uppermost,  his  claws 
clasped,  his  eyes  shut” — A'  What  then  said  Abbas  surprised,  “ my  bird 
is  dead  !” — “ Heaven  prese\;e  your  majesty’s  head,”  replied  Anayet,  “ for 
surely  it  is  safe  to  daj^otwithstanding  your  threat ! — You  have  announced 
the  tidings  to  yoursej^’ 

A management  j^’^less  dexterous,  on  a subject  much  more  important, 
was  employed  by^  jester  of  the  French  court,  wl^n  the  king’s  servants 
were  perplexed  by  what  means  to  inform  their  master  of  the  defeat  his  for- 
midable armament  at  Sluys  had  met  with  from  the  English  king  Edward, 
in  which  many  ships  were  sunk.  Knowing  that  the  bearer  of  such  unwel- 
come tidings  would  be  ruined — they  intrusted  the  favourite  droll  with  the 
dangerou^'jmmission.  Pie  immediately  equipped  himself  completely  a la 
militair^fsn^  strutting  with  martial  fierceness  began  to  vociferate  “ O brave 
Fren^^ien  ! O brave  Frenchmen  !” — “ Why  brave  Frenchmen  ?” — said  the 


the  shah  takes  off  any  body’s  ^,ead  to  day,  it  shall  be  his 
hail  in  the  greatest  good  hu- 
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kinpj— Why  ?*’  said  the  plumed  hero,  “ Why  ! — the  Frenchmen  leaped 

INTO  THE  SEA  ; BUT  THE  ENGLISH  DARED  NOT  FOLLOW.  O bl’ave  FrCUCh- 

men!  O brave  Frenchmen  !” 


HORSE  RANGING  IN  ITALY. 

The' foUo-wing  is  extracted  from  MacgilVs  late  Travels  in  Italy,  &c. 

> THE  m^’^’^'Ja'^^'liorse  racing  in  Italy  is  singular.  The  horses  run 
without  ridei  S ; and  to  urge  them  on,  little  balls  with  sharp  points  in  them 
are  hung  to  their  sides,  which,  when  the  horse  is  employed  in  the  race,  act 
like  spurs.  They  have, also  pieces  of  tinfoil  fastened  on  their  hinder  parts, 
which  as  the  animals  rush  through  the  air,  make  a loud,  rustling  noise,  and 
frighte^them  forward.  I was  much  amused  with  the  horse  races  at  Ancona. 
A^^ln  is  fired  when  they  first  start,  that  preparations  may  be  made  to  re- 
^i^ve  them  at  the  farther  end  ; when  they  have  run  half-way,  another  gun 
fired  ; and  a third  when  they  arrive  at  the  gaol.  To  ascertain,  without 
dispute,  which  wins  the  race,  across  the  winning  post  a thread  is  stretched, 
dipped  in  red  lead,  which  the  victor  breaking,  it  leaves  a red  mark  on  his 
chest,  and  this  mark  is  decisive.  The  first  race  was  declared  unfair,  as  one 
horse  had  started  before  the  rest ; and  the  governour  ordered  another  to  be 
run  the  following  evening.  To  guard  the  course,  a givat  number  of  Roman 
soldiers  under  arms  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  it,Vrom  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  morning  after  the  first  race,  the  wind  bleviVrom  the  north,  and 
was  rather  cold.  I was  sitting  with  his  excellency  the^governour,  signior 
Vidoni,  when  a messenger  arrived  from  the  general,  witlUiis  compliments, 
requesting  that  the  race  might  be  deferred  till  another  qliy,  as  he  thought 
the  weather  too  cold  to  put  his  troops  under  arms.  The  lovernour  replied 
to  him,  that,  “ as  the  wether  was  not  too  cold  for  the  la'Aes,  he  thought  it 
was  not  too  much  so  for  Roman  soldiers.”  I have  seen  otja  day  which  only 
threatened  rain,  a guard  of  Romans  turn  out,  every  orl  of  which  had  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm,  the  drummer  and  lifer  alone  exempted. 


Ti’om  V'e  Universal  Magazine. 

THE  FIRST  IDEA  OF  BURNS’s  “ TAM  o’  '#IANTER.’‘ 

SIR, 

THERE  can  be  none  of  your  readers  who  hi],ynot  been  delighted  with 
the  “ Tam  o’  Shanter”  of  Robert  Burns;  and  tr^none,  therefore,  can  the 
following  letter  be  unacceptable.  It  was  writte^  to  the  antiquary  Grose ; 
and  besides  the  tradition  upon  which  “ Tam  o’  Sjanter”  is  founded,  contains 
two  others  which  may  amuse  the  curious  in  hjlogoblinism.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  it  appeared  in  print  some  years  ago,  and  that  Mr.  Cromek  has 
also  transplanted  it  into  his  Reliques,  recently  publis'.^^.  Still,  however,  it 
may  not  be  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  as  it  is’'^t  in  Dr.  Currie’s 
edition  of  his  works  ^and  therefore  I transmit  it  to  you. — I remain,  &c. 

January  \Ath,  180^  S.  S. 

“ Among  the  many  witch  stories  I have  heard  relating  to  Aloway  kirk, 
I distinctly  remember  only  two  or  three. 

“ Upon  a stormy  night,  amid  whistling  squalls  of  wind,  and  bitter  blasts 
of  hail ; in  short,  on  such  a night  as  the  devil  would  choose  to^^e  the  air 
in  ; a farmer,  or  farmer’s  servant  was  plodding  and  plashing^^yneward 
with  his  plough  irons  on  his  shoulder,  having-  been  getting  som^^epairs 
on  them  at  a neighbouring  smithy.  His  way  lay  by  the  kirk  of  /i^kvay, 
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and  being  rather  on  the  anxious  lookout  in  approaching  a place  so  well 
known  to  be  a favourite  haunt  of  the  devil  and  the  devil’s  friends  and  emis- 
saries, he  was  struck  aghast  by  discovering  through  the  horrours  of  the 
storm  and  stormy  night,  a light,  which  on  his  near  approach,  plainly 
showed  itself  to  proceed  from  the  haunted  edifice.  Whether  he  had  been 
fortified  from  above  on  his  devout  application,  as  is  customary  with  people 
when  they  suspect  the  immediate  presence  of  Satan  ; or  whether  accord- 
ing to  another  custom,  he  had  got  courageously  drCuST's^^e  smithy,  I wjjjl 
not  pretend  to  determine ; but  so  it  was  that  he  ventured^t^go  up  to,  nay, 
into  the  very  kirk.  As  good  luck  would  have  it  his  temerity  came  off 
unpunished. 

“ The  members  of  the  infernal  junto  were  all  out  on  some  midnight  busi- 
ness or  other,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  a kind  of  kettle  or  cauldron,  d^ending 
from  the  roof,  over  the  .fire,  simmering  some  heads  of  unchristeMB^  il- 
dren,  limbs  of  executed  malefactors,  &c-  for  the  business  of  the  nighfSitJt 
was  in  for  a penny,  in  for  a pound,  with  the  honest  ploughman  : so  witl^ 
out  ceremony  he  unhooked  the  cauldron  from  off  the  fire,  and  pouring  out^. 
the  damnable  ingredients,  inverted  it  on  his  head,  and  carried  it  feirly 
home,  where  it  remained  long  in  the  family,  a living  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

“ Another  story  which  I can  prove  to  be  equally  true,  was  as  follows : — 

“ On  a market  dayan  the  town  of  Ayr,  a farmer  from  Garrick,  and  con- 
sequently whose  wy  lay  by  the  very  gate  of  Aloway  kirk  yard,  in  order  to 
cross  the  river  D^h  at  the  old  bridge,  which  is  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  further  on  /nan  the  said  gate,  had  been  detained  by  his  business,  ’till 
fey  the  time  he  r/ached  Aloway  it  was  the  wizard  hour,  between  night  and 
morning.  ri 

“ Though  he  l/as  terrified,  with  a blaze  streai>.ing  from  the  kirk,  yet  as 
it  is  a well  knowk  fact,  that  to  turn  back  on  theJb.  occasions  is  running  by 
far  the  greatest  rnk  of  mischief,  he  prudently  advanced  on  his  road.  When 
he  had  reached  tlie  gate  of  the  kirk  yard,  he  was  surprised  and  entertained, 
through  the  ribs  ^ad  arches  of  an  old  Gothick  window,  vrhich  still  faces  the 
hmhway,  to  see  a tance  of  witches  merrily  fooling  it  round  their  old  sooty 
bmikguard  master,  V vho  was  keeping  them  al^alive  with  the  power  of  his 


bagpipe.  The  farim  r,  stopping  his  hors^ro  observe  them  a little,  could 
plainly  descry  the  facVs  of  many  old  wom^  of  his  acquaintance  and  neigh- 
bourhood. How  the  Vjntleman  was  dressed,  tradition  does  not  say  ; but 
the  ladies  were  all  in  tlvi|,  smocks  : and  one  of  them  happening  unluckily 
to  have  a smock  which  Vas  considerably  too  short  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
pose of  that  piece  of  dreab,  our  farmer  was  so  tickled  that  he  involuntarily 
burst  out,  with  a loud  laua'i : “ Weel  luppen,  Maggy  wi’  the  short  sark  1” 
and  recollecting  himself,  inCj^^antly  spurred  his  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed. 
I need  not  mention  tlm  universally  known  fact,  that  no  diabolical  power  can 
pursue  you  beyond  middle  of  a running  stream.  Imcky  it  was  for  the 
poor  farmer  that  tb^’iver  Doon  was  so  near,  for  notwithstanding  the  speed 
of  his  horse,  whicn  was  a good  one,  against  he  reai^ied  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  bridge,  and  consequently  the  middle  of  tli^stream,  the  pursuing, 
vengeful  hags  were  so  close  at  his  heels,  that  one  of  them  actually  sprung 
to  seize  him  ; but  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  was  on  her  side  of  the  stream  but 
the  horse’s  tail,  which  immediately  gave  way  at  her  infernar  grip,  as  il 
blasted  b^a  stroke  of  lightning:  but  the  farmer  was  beyond  her  reach. 
Howevfl^"  the  unsightly,  tailless  condition  of  the  vigorous  steed  was  to  the 
last  h^i  of  the  noble  creature’s  life  an  awful  warning  to  the  Garrick  farmers, 
not^^Way  too  late  in  Ayr  markets. 
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“ The  last  relation  I shall  give,  though  equally  true,  is  not  so  well  iden- 
tified as  the  two  former,  with  regard  to  the  scene  ; but  as  the  best  authori- 
ties give  it  for  Aloway,  I shall  relate  it. 

“ On  a summer’s  evening,  about  the  time  that  nature  puts  on  her  sables 
to  mourn  the  expiry  of  the  cheerful  day,  a shepherd  boy,  belonging  to  a 
farmer  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aloway  kirk,  had  just  folded  his 
charge,  and  was  returning  home.  As  he  passed  the  kirk,  in  the  adjoining 
fijld,  he  fell  in  cVew  of  men  and  women,  who  were  busy  pulling 

stems  of  the  plant  Ragwort,  He  obseiwed,  that  as  each  person  pulled  a 
Ragwort,  he  or  she  got  astride  of  it,  and  called  out : “ up  horsie  1”  on 
which  the  Ragwort  flew  off,  like  Pegasus,  through  the  air  with  its  rider. 
The  foolish  boy  likewise  pulled  his  Ragwort,  and  cried  with  the  rest:  “ up 
horsie  !’’  and,  strange  to  tell,  away  he  flew  with  the  company.  The  first 
Hrwhich,  the  cavalcade  stopt,  was  a merchant’s  wine  cellar  in  Bour- 
, where,  without  saying  by  your  leave,  they  quaffed  away  at  the  best 
;llar  could  afford,  until  the  morning,  foe  to  the  imps  and  works  of 
ess,  threatened  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  frightened  them 
from  their  carousals. 

The  poor  shepherd  lad,  being  equally  a stranger  to  the  scene  and  the 
liquor,  heedlessly  got  himself  drunk  ; and  when  the  rest  took  horse,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by  some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the 
merchant.  Somebody  that  understood  Scotch,  asking  \im  what  he  was,  he 
said  he  was  such-a-one’s  herd  in  Aloway ; and,  by  so:  means  or  other 

getting  home  again,  he  lived  long  to  tell  the  world  the  ndrous  tale. 


HAVING,  in  an  odd  voume  of  a magas  ’man  literature, 

met  with  laughable  mistakes  made  by  errours  or  misreading^, 

I send  a few  of  the  same  kifd,  which  have  oc  my  own  knJilr- 

ledge  in  our  language  ; and  if  you  think  th  sertion  in  your 

valuable  miscellany,  they  are  heartily  at  your 

A compositor  of  the  name  of  Killenbeck,  an  lius,  once  made 

the  following  mistake,  I believe  in  Mr.  Woe  ; and  for  which 

he  received  his  discharge.  Instead, in  the  ordir  f saying:  “ Yes- 
terday a petition  was  presented  to  the  house  o he  composed  it, 

and  it  was  printed  : “ Yesterday  a fiistol  was  p 2 house  of  com- 
mons.” The  ludicrous  inquiries  upon  the  ni  an  attack  upon 

that  great  constitutional  body  may  be  better  c detailed. 

In  printing  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  firs  irey’s  Balnea,  I 

just  arrived  in  time  to  correct  the  following  ludicrous  e‘^ur,  which,  by  one 
of  the  types  having  fi^en  out,  and  being  misplaced,  hda  occurred  : — One 
of  the  subscribers  wa^eputy  controller  of  the  penny-post ; but,  from  the 
transposition  of  the  s in  the  last  word,  it  stood,  “ Deputy  controller  of  tHe 
penny-jiots  !” 

.When  the  late  Dr.  Hale  superintended  the  printing  of  the  Pharmacopxia 
Londinensis,  published  in  1780,  a mistake  occurred  in  one  o )f 

sheets  which  excited  the  Dr’s  mirth,  and  occasioned  him  to  si  is 

from  Bow  to  correct  the  errour.  The  manuscript  almost  as  is 

marks  for  physical  quantities,  was  extremely  difficult  to  read.  3, 


“ I am,  &c.  &c.” 


IPo  the  Editor  of  the  Europea 
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more  intricate  tlian  the  rest,  was  referred  to  every  person  in  the  office  for 
an  explanation,  but  without  success:  at  length  the  compositor  on  the  work, 
priding  himself  on  his  ability  at  decyphering  the  mystical  letters,  found 
out  the  word  to  be  “ cordial  gin  whence  the  phrase  went : “ This  medi- 
cine is  to  be  taken  in  cordial  gin.'"  The  original  word  was  cardwlgria,  or 
the  heart  burn,  a disorder  rather  produced  than  allayed  by  the  cordial  above 
alluded  to. 

When  the  work  of  a compositor  is  extremely  iiw»«J6^  the  operation  of 
changing  the  wrong  letters  for  the  right  is  attended  with  the  danger%f 
wounding  and  destroying  the  tender  face  of  the  contiguous  letters.  The 
drawing  them  out  is  performed  by  a sharp  pointed  bodkin,  which  enters 
the  shoulder  of  the  letter,  and  thus  it  is  raised  to  be  changed.  I forget  the 
name  of  the  master  printer,  who  made  this  apposite  exclamation,  upon 
seeing  two  very  bad  compositors  correcting  a foul  proof  of  that  sil^f^jpe 
called  Small  Pica,  “ O small  pica ! small  pica ! how  art  thou  J?e- 

tween  two  thieves  !” 


THE  TEA  TREE  IN  BLOSSOM. 

THE  ingenious  Mr.  Capel  Loft,  of  Troston  Hall,  near  Bury,  has  recent- 
ly informed  the  pul^ick,  that  he  has  had  a tea  tree  in  blossom  in  his  parlour 
ever  since  the  ISvt  of  December  last,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  seve- 
rity of  the  weather;  and  though  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  at  half  past 
nine  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  within  doors  in  a southern  aspect 
■was  at  28.  / 

The  follow'inf  is  his  description  of  the  same  ^ 

“ Petals  6 (o|i,e  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  rejt)  concave,  obtusely  heart- 
shaped.  Stama  is  very  numerous  (probably  abd-  e 200)  with  golden  sum- 
mits. The  whff',e  appearance  of  the  flower  like  the  single  broad  leaved 
myrtle ; but  lonL;r.  and  more  brilliant,  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  stamens, 
texture  of  the  pUals,  stronger  colour,  not  quite  so  white.  Calyx : stellate, 
qiiinquetid,  abouWie  fourth  the  length  of  the  petals. 

^ii‘ The  scent  ofvjie  flower  delicate  and  ei^nescent ; resembling  that  of 
fine  green  tea  driecK;, 

“ There  seems  litYte  doubt  that  this  charming  plant  would  bear  a W'arm 
and  sheltered  exposuY,^  in  the  southwest  ot  our  island,  like  the  broad  leaved 
myrtle.  Its  affinity  tokl^^e  myrtle  is  indeed  very  striking ; so  much,  that 
many  species  having  b\^n  lately  transferred  from  the  genus  Myrtus  to  other 
genera,  so  that  it  is  now  very  thin,  I doubt  whether  this  might  not  be  an- 
nexed to  it  under  the  denomination  of  Myrtus  Thea,  changing  its  elegant 
generick  name,  which  it  \<tght  not  wholly  to  lose,  into  its  specifick.  Fond 
as  I am  of  plants,  I have  mver  till  now  seen  it  in  bloom. 

“ It  is  long  in  ca^ng  in  a blossom.  The  buds  appeared  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  sea^n  of  its  flowering  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable.  And 
had  the  weather  feen  mild,  I have  no  doubt  that  irksome  few  days  it  would 
have  been  covered  with  bloom. 

“ The  flowers  proceed  from  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  on 
solitary  footstalks,  some  opposite,  others  alternate.  My  plant  is  near  three 
feet  high,  and  came  from  Mr  Mackie,  nurseryman,  of  Norwich,  the  year 
before  t^.i.  In  close,  moist  weather  it  requires  air,  and  some  heat,  to  ab- 
sorlj  th^damp  : otherwise  its  blossoms  fall  without  opening.  This  1 expe- 
rieiuj^i  last  year. 
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“ I cannot  imagine  that  its  beauty  in  a good  green  house  would  be  at  all 
inferiour  even  to  the  myr|le  itself.  It  seems  to  form  the  intermediate  link, 
in  the  botanical  chasm  between  the  myrtle  and  the  orange. 

“ It  is  cuiious,  that  plants  of  so  extensive  use  as  the  coffee  and  tea  trees 
(the  coffee,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  among  those  that  are 
not  really  necessaries  of  life,  that  Providence  has  indulged  to  mankind,  con- 
sidering its  beneficial  qualities  in  use  as  well  as  its  agreeable)  should  be 
am^nng  the  most  eleganc  of  plants  in  foliage  and  blossom  ; and  the  coffee  in 
friiit  also  It  is  impossible  not  to  rejoice  that  the  present  cheapness  of 
coffee,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  a short-lived  cheapness,  has  made  it,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  the  beverage  of  the  poor.  It  is  strengthening,  where 
tea  is  not;  it  is  even  nutritive,  while  tea  certainly  is  not.  Tea,  however, 
moderately  taken,  and  not  too  hot,  may  be  regarded  as  not  only  innocent, 
but'wlmg^’y.  It  is  favourable  to  temperance  and  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Aq.ij^rhaps,  of  all  our  daily  repasts,  it  constitutes  the  most  generally  and 
u’i^eptionably  agreeable,  from  which  even  reading  is  not  excluded,  and 
wliere  conversation  can  be  most  itself.” 

Mr.  Loft  then  remarks  that  the  tea  tree  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Mr.  l-.llis,  about  t768.  It  was  first  treated  as  a stove  plant;  and  its  first 
flowering  in  this  country  was  in  the  stove  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
He  thinks  the  coffee  tree  may  also,  in  time,  be  brought  to  endure  the  green- 
house without  being  confined  to  the  stove. 

March,  1809.  ^ 


AN  ORIGINAL  SONG  BY  BURNS. 


To  the  E^tor  of  the  Universal  Magazine. 


POETA  nascitur  non  Jit.  To  no  one  can  that  maxinx^e  with  greater 
propriety  applied  than  to  Burns,  the  ever  lamented  Scottish  bard.  The 
nation,  and  the  literary  world  in  particular,  are  indebted/o  Dr.  Currie  of 
Liverpool,  for  a judicious  selection  of  the  works  of  that  '^fortunate  son 
genius ; but  there  are  many  smaller  pieces,  the  early  effi^ions  of  his  vigor- 
ous mind,  which  deserved  to  be  drawn  from  their  conc-^lment ; and,  I am 
convinced  that  the  Following  pathetick  piece,  would  hfjit  obtained  a promi- 
nent place  in  Dr.  Currie’s  selection,  had  he  ever  ex^x^ienced  the  pleasure 
of  its  perusal.  It  is  one  of  those  wiki  flowers  which^pring  spontaneous  in 
the  soil  of  genius  : and  if  a wanderer  chance  not  to  ^ss  where  it  flourishes, 
it  blooms  unheeded,  its  sweets  are  unenjoyed,  and  i'ms  left  to  waste  its  beau- 
ties on  the  desert  air  During  a visit  to  a gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  country,  where  Burns  first  “ warbly  his  wood  notes  wild,”  I 
was  anxious  to  obtain  every  information  respc|fting  i Aa t highly  favoured 
but  ill  fated  son  of  the  muses.  Amongst  others  rae  folld^Vng  anecdote  was 
related  to  me.  Burns  being  in  company  with  some  of  his  jo'ial  companions, 
the  conversation  turne.J^on  the  old  song,  to  the  tune  of  Hey  tutti  tail,  to 
xvhich  Bruce  led  on  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  words  of 
which  ai’e  as  follows  : 

“ I’m  wearm  awa  John,  I’m  wearin  awa  John, 

I’m  wearin  awa  John,  to  the  Land  of  tlie  Leal.  . ~ 

There’s  a needle  in  the  wa  John,  keep  it  to  your  sel  John, 

I’m  wearin  awa  John,  to  the  Land  of  the  Leal. 

You’ll  eat  and  drink  to  me  John,  you’ll  eat  and  drink  to  me  John, 

You’ll  eat  and  drink  to  me  John,  sugar  sops  and  all.” 
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Burns,  on  a sudden,  sunk  into  a deep  musing,  and  taking  a blank  leaf  from 
his  pocket  book  he  wrote  the  following : which  efor  pathos  and  simplicity 
Avill  not  yield  to  any  of  his  productions : 

I’m  weai'in  awa  John,  like  snow  weather,  when  it  thaws  John,  ■ 

I’m  weai’in  awa  John,  to  the  Land  of  the  Leal. 

There’s  nae  hunger  tliere,  there’s  neither  cauld  nor  care  John, 

The  day’s  aye  fair  John  in  the  Land  of  the  Leal. 

Dry  your  glistening  ecn  Jolm,  my  soul  langs  to  be  free  John, 

And  angels  wink  on  me  John  to  the  Land  of  the  Leal. 

Ye’ve  been  baitb  leal  and  true  John,  your  task  is  near  done  now  John,  ^ 
And  I’ll  w'elcome  you  John  to  the  Land  of  tlie  Leal. 

Our  bonny  baini’s  there  John,  she  was  baith  gude  and  fair  John, 

And  oh  ! we  grudg’d  her  salr  John  to  the  Land  of  the  Leal. 

But  sorrow’s  sel  wears  past  John,  and  joy  is  coming  fast  John, 

' The  joy  that’s  aye  to  last  John  in  tlie  Land  of  the  Leal. 

Now  fare  ye  well  my  ain  John,  the  world’s  cai-es  are  vain  John, 

We’ll  meet  and  we’ll  be  fain  John  in  the  Land  of  the  Leal.* 

As  the  above  has  never  yet  been  published  in  any  collection  of  Bunins 
Poems,  the  perusal  of  it  may  perhaps  gratify  your  numerous  readers,  an^ 
the  insertion  of  it  will  oblige, 

Yours,  &c. 

February  \'2th,  1809.  R.  H. 
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JATECDOTES. 


SKARI.OTZ,  THE  BILLIARD  PLAYER. 

DURINCJ  the.  lime  the  two  emperours  were  at  Erfurth,  among  the 
variety  of  singularities  collected  for  the  gratifp.ation  of  Alexander,  there 
was  introducecitto  his  notice  Peter  Skarlotz,  a person  who  was  formerly  a 
schoolmaster  aii*Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
thematicks,  wht.h  he  taught  there  with  considerable  eclat^  but  whose  incom- 
parable adroitnms  at  billiards  suggested  to  him  the  wiser  policy,  in  this  age 
of  dissipation,  t\j  relinquish  science,  and  follow  a more  profitable  pursuit. 

therefore  traVsferred  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  dexterity  of  his 
hands,  and  is,  witl\  it  douht,  the  best  billiard  player  in  Europe  AlexaJider, 
Avho  himself  plays  Vxceedingly  well,  condescended  to  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifeslina-his  skill,  by  taking  vast  odds,  but  was  beat  every  game. 
Skarlotz  then  displa^tLhis  astonishing  powers,  in  going  through  a game  of 
his  own  invention,  \Adi  four  balls,  when  he  established  his  fame  for  ever, 
by  the  surprise  and  woUder  he  excited  with  7nace  and  queue.  To  add  still 
more  to  the  fame  of  thV-,  singular  phenomenon,  both  his  arms  are  diminu- 
tively short.  He  receivV\l  splendid  tokens  from  both  the  emperours,  of 
their  approbation  and  a^unishment,  especially  Alexander,  together  with 
commands  to  repajfTto  Pef-.’sburgh. 

The  following  ane^ote  of  llhodolph,  emperour  of  Germany,  and  an  old  woman,  is 
recorded  in  Coxe’s  History  of  the  House  of  Austria.  ^ 

Being  at  Mentz  in  1288,  he  walked  out  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  as 
usual  in  the  plainest  manner,  and,  as  the  weather  was  cold,  entered  a baker’s 
shop  to  warm  himself.  The  mistress,  unacquainted  with  his  person,  pee- 


trust  in  the  accuracy  of  our  correspondent’s  information : and  though  the 
abo^i^.ius  merit  enough  to  have  been  written  by  Bums,  yet  we  do  not  think  it  so  de- 
i‘v  charactcristical  as  R.  li. — Editor. 
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vishly  exclaimed : “ Soldips  ought  not  to  come  in  poor  women’s  houses.”— 
“ Do  not  be  angry,  good  ^voman,”  returned  the  king  of  the  Romans,  with 
great  complacency,  “ I am  an  old  soldier,  who  have  spent  all  my  fortune  in 
the  service  of  that  rascal  Rhodolph,  and  he  suffers  me  to  want,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  line  promises.”  “ As  you  serve,”  rejoined  the  woman,  “ that 
„ fellow  who  has  laid  waste  the  whole  earth,  and  devoured  the  poor,  you  have 
deservedly  incurred  all  your  misfortunes.”  She  then  virulently  abused  the 
k’/ig  of  the  Romans,  adding,  with  great  bitterness,  that  she  and  all  the 
bakers  in  the  town,  except  two,  were  ruined  by  his  means  ; and  compelled 
him  to  depart,  by  throwing  a pail  of  water  on  the  fire,  which  filled  the  room 
with  smoke  and  vapour. 

Rhodolph,  on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  ordered  his  hostess  to  convey  a 
'^v  boar’s  Imad  and  a bottle  of  wine,  to  her  neighbour,  the  baker’s  wife,  as  a 
pr^Y^'mom  the  old  soldier  who  had  warmed  himself  in  the  morning  by 
h'.-^re,  and  then  related  the  anecdote  with  much  humour.  When  thus 
yjiprised  of  her  mistake,  the  woman  was  greatly  terrified,  and  approaching 
Xthe  table,  entreated  forgiveness  in  the  most  suppliant  manner.  Rhodolph 
consented,  on  condition  that  she  would  repeat  her  abusive  expressions  ; with 
which  the  woman  faithfully  complied,  to  the  amusement  and  laughter  of  all 
who  were  present. 


Professor  Porson,  of  Cambridge,  a short  time  before  his  death,  being  in 
a mixed  company,  ^mong  which  were  many  eminent  literary  characters, 
and  particularly  a poet,  who  had  a very  high  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  the 
conversation  turned  on  some  of  his  productions,  when,  as  usual,  he  began 
to  extol  their  merits, — “ I will  tell  you,  sir,”  said  the  pr  \fessor,  “ what  I 
think  of  your  poetical  works : they  will  be  read  when  liakspeare’s  and 
Milton’s  are  forgotten — [i^ery  eye  was  instantly  fixed  upc  1 the  professor] 
but  not  till  then.” 


The  late  lord  George  Germain  was  not  more  distingu  lhed  for  his  abili- 
ties than  for  his  amiable  disposition.  Of  this  his  domesr^ks  felt  the  com- 
fort, living  with  him  rather  as  humble  friends  than  me/ial  servants,  ffis 
lordship  one  day  entering  his  house  in  Pall-mall,  obseyed  a large  baskef^f 
vegetables  standing  in  the  hall,  and  inquired  of  the /orter  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  from  whence  they  came. — Old  Johr/immediately  replied : 
“They  are  owr’s,  my  lord,  from  our  country  housT’  “ Very  well,”  said 
the  peer.  At  that  instant  a carriage  stopped  at  tif/door,  and  lord  George, 
turning  round,  asked  what  coach  it  was  ? “ Owr’s,’/ said  honest  John-:  “ and 
are  the  children  in  it  our’s  too  ?”  said  his  lordshU),  laughing.  “ Most  cer- 
tainly, my  lord,”  replied  John,  with  the  utmost  ryavity,  and  immediately  ran 
to  lift  them  out.  J 

Barrow  meeting-  lord  Rochester  at  court,  lordsi\),  by  wa^  of  banter, 
thus  accosted  him  : “Doctor,  I am  yours  to  my  shoe  tiJl”  Barrow,  seeing 
his  aim,  returned  his^ salute  obsequiously,  with  “ My  lord,  I am  yours  to 
the  ground.”  Rochester,  improving  his  blow,  quickly  returned  it  with 
“ Doctor,  1 am  yours  to  the  centre  which  was  as  smartly  followed  by  Bar- 
row,  with  “ My  lord,  I am  yours  to  the  antipodes.”  Upon  which,  Roches- 
ter, scorning  to  be  foiled  by  a musty  old  piece  of  divinity,  as  h^msed  to  call 
him,  exclaimed:  “Doctor,  I am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  helf.’‘^^n  which 
Barrow,  turning  on  his  heel,  answered : “ There,  my  lord,  1 leave  . 

VOL.  I,  K k 
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BUFFON. 

‘His  private  character  was  that  of  a libertine,  fid  he  was  extremely  v^in 
of  his  person  and  his  talents.  The  works  of  eminent  geniuses  (he  would 
say)  are  few.  They  are  those  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Montesquieu,  and 
ihy  own.  He  left  an  on}y  son,  who  suffered  under  Robespierre  in  1799.  On 
the  scaffold  he  said  to  the  people  : “ Citizens,  my  nanr.e  is  Buffon.” 

Mr.  Sheridan  being  informed  that  a certain  dramatick  writer  ne«  r 
laughed  at  the  performance  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  satirically  exclaimed  : 
“ It  is  surely  very  ungrateful  in  him  j for  I never  refused  to  laugh  at  his 
Tragedies  T 

A gentleman  once  observed  to  Dr  Johnson,  that  there  were  few^^agynt 
poor  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  as  a proof  of  it,  s^id  there  ^’in- 
stance of  a beggar  dying  in  the  streets  there. — I believe  you  are  very 
there,  sir,”  says  Johnson  ; “ but  that  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of 
grants,  but  the  impossibility  of  starving  a Scotchman^ 


POETRY. 


VERSES 

WUITTEX  BY  WILLIAM  CONGUEVfi, 
THE  DRAMATICK  POET. 

[vVet’er  bA^re  published.^ 

FALSE  tho’  youb  i (been  to  me  and  love, 

I n^r  can  take  \ ;venge. 

So  muclt  your  won»  vous  beauties  move, 
Tho’  I lament  you  change. 

In  hours  of  bliss  we  V*!  have  met : 

They  could  not  alVijs  last; 
A^litthoug’h  the  preseVi  I regret, 

I still  am  grateful  forVie  past. 

But  think  not  * * tho’  mw^ireast 
A generous  flame  lias  yiirnied. 

You  e’er  again  can  make  iV:  blest. 

Or  charm,  as  once  you  clVnned. 

Who  may  j our  future  fai  ourVown 
May  future  change  forgive,Y 
In  love  the  first  deceit  alone  \ . 

Is  wjiat  you  never  can  retrieiV 

niSAPPOLS'jfllEJ\,'T  ■ 

IMITATION. OF  l^^ERN  Pc/eTRY. 

NOT  a breeze  crispta  the  leaves  of  the 
bower. 

Not  a murmur  was  heard  through  tlie 
air. 

As  with  twilight  appro.ached  the  blest  hour- 
Love  had  fixed  for  a sight  of  my  fair. 
Expectation^ "ad  flushed  every  nerve. 
While  ftt^hptoe  I listened  around, 

'Not  a ^f;-.''could  my  glances  observe, 
Nq^ibotstep  was  heard  on  the  ground. 


Every  oliject  now  faded  from  sight, 

M’hile  my  thoughts  were  now  fixed  on 
my  love. 

O’er  my  fancy  they  beamed  such  a light. 
That  I m|^'ked  not  the  darkness  above 
IIow  my  heart  beat  its  cell  in  my  breast. 
As  the  foi'm  of  a female  I spied. 

Till  in  rapture  to  feel  myself  blest, 

I resolved  for  a moment  to  hide. 

Then  I beard  how  she  eagerly  sought. 

To  discover  the  nook  where  I lay. 

Till  I felt  so  transported,  I thought 
Her  desires  were  increased  by  delaj'. 
Round  the  bower  she  repeatedly  moved. 
Like  an  angel  tliat  fancy  creates. 

When  I rushed  and  exclaimed^ — “ My  be- 
loved!” 

And  it  hoarsely  replied:  “ Supper  waits.” 


SOJ\'J\’ET  UPOjV  a S0JYA,'ET, 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

TOO  cruel  maid,  who  ordered  me  to  write 

What  mortalfccall  a sonnet;.  I despair 

That  fourteen  lines  my  muse  will  e’er  in- 
dite : 

However,  four  are  made,  and  here  they 
are. 

At  first  most  grievously  I racked  my  brain; 

But  making  verses  teaches  one  the 
trade — 

Courage  ! I see  my  labour’s  not  in  vain. 

For  lo  ! mv  fair,  tlie  secoitd  stanza  made. 
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Once  more,  ye  muses,  cojidescend  to 
rhjTne ! _ I 

Nor  have  I prayed  in  vaA ; the  muses 
smile 

Tfpon  their  slave,  and  in  a little  time 
I shall  complete  this  more  than  mortal 
toil ; 

For  thirteen  lines  are  done,  my  life  upon 
f it’ 

Now  count,  you’ll  find  fourteen,  and 
there’s  a sonnet. 

THE  ELDERLY  GE.YTLEJLLX. 

.V  Lnitr^on  of  certain  fashionable  Poetry. 

B ^^<lNide  of  a soft  running  stream, 

JAi  elderly  gentleman  sat ; 

the  top  of  his  head  was  a wig. 

On  the  top  of  his  wig  was  a hat. 


The  wind  it  blew  hard,  it  blew  cqld  ; 

It  blew  his  hat  into  the  stream  ; 

He  sat  on  the  bank  and  he  sighed. 

And  he  tried  his  lost  hat  to  redeem. 

Hei  laboured  to  pull  it  to  shore. 

While  mouiTiing  his  sorrowful  fate  ; 
Another  gale  took  off  his  wig, 

Which  swam  away  after  his  hat. 

His  bald  head  exposed  to  the  wind. 

All  wild  and  despairing  he  stood ; 

He  muttered  a few  angry  words. 

And  then  tltreio  his  stick  in  the  flood. 
He  folded  his  arms  and  he  groaned  ; 

He  smote  liis  sad  brea-st  in  dismay  ; 

To  the  river  witli  anguisli  he  looked  ; 
While  his  hat,  wig,  and  stick,  swam 
away. 

January,  1809. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  A.XD  ECOXOMICAL  lATTELLIGEXCE. 

MR.  JOSEPH  JEWEL  has  invented  a new  process  of  producing  calomel  that, 
shall  always  be  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  This  is  effected  by  a p.articu- 
lar  manipulation  in  the  last  sublimation  of  |he  calomel,  wdiich  he  describes  as  follows  ; 

“ I take  calomel  or  mercurius  didcis,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthen  crucible,  of  the  form  of  a long  bowl,  so  as  to  fill  about  o\e  half  of  it.  I place 
the  crucible  on  its  side  in  a furnace  provided  with  an  opening  ithrough  which  the 
mouth  of  the  crucible  projtlts  about  an  inch.  I then  join  to  tf  l mouth  of  the  cru- 
cible an  earthenware  receiver,  having  an  opening  at  its  side,  to  Jeceive  the  open  end 
of  the  crucible.  The  receiver  is  about  half  filled  widi  water,  '.ilute  the  joint  .with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  pipe  clay.  The  receiver  has  a cover,  tha  Bias  a side  continued 
upwards  for  containing  water,  with  a chimney  or  tube  in  it  1 1 allow  the  escape  of 
steam  from  the  water  below.  I then  apph'  a fire  round  the  cvyilde  sufficient  to  raise 
the  calomel  in  vapours,  and  force  it  through  the  mouth  of  the  jp’ucible  into  tlie  re^iv. 
cr;  where,  by  the  water  while  cold,  or  assisted  by  the  sto-^  when  it  become ^riot, 
it  is  instantly  condensed  into  an  impalpable  powder,  posfTssing  all  tlie  qualities  of 
calomel  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  calomel,  wlien  thus, prepared,  is  purer,  whiter, 
and  more  attenuated  than  that  obtained  by  grinding.  It  is..  /roper  to  wash  the  product 
over  with  water,  before  it  is  dried,  to  rid  it  of  the  coiu-s  /■  particles  which  ma}'  form 
about  the  mouth  of  the  crucible.  * f 

Mr.  Joseph  Hume  has  published  some  observatiojis  on  the  use  of  sulphur  as  a,-' 
vermifuge,  and  the  proper  way  of  applying  it  to  vegej/ibles.  The  method  is  extrcinedjs! 
simple;  for  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  springe  sublimed  sulphur,  or,  what  is 
commonly  called  flowers  of  brimstone,  over  the  Xe.ole'i  of  the  tree  oi'  plant  wherever 
the  effects  of  worms  or  insects  prevail.  The  ^ahur  n .y  be  tied  up'in  a' piece  of 
muslin  or  linen,  and  with  this,  the  leaves  and  ymttg  shooi\should  biijlusted  ; or  it 
may  be  thrown  on  by  means  of  a puff,  or  a dredging  box.  .\is  application  is  found 
not  onh^tfi  be  effectua’^^fn  destroying  the  whole  tribe  of  worms  and  other  insects 
which  prey  upon  vegetables;  but  it  is  likewise  ascertained  to  be 'congenial  to  the 
trees  and  plants  on  which  it  is  sprinkled.  Peach  trees  in  particular,  are  remarkably 
improved  by  it. 


Mr.  .Tames  Scott,  of  Dublin,  states,  that  he  hlis  found,  bv  repeat^!  ex])erimcnt<f,' 
that  platina  possesses,  on  account  of  its  imp^ccptiblc  exp;insion,  a gr^t  su])erioritv 
over  other  materials  for  making  the  pendulum  spring  of  watchqs ; but  arsenick 
must  not  be"^mployed  in  consolidating  it,  as  it  would  then  be  liable  f<;  yjui.ansion. 
When  properlj*^ drawn  it  possesses  self-sufficient  elasticity  for  any  extent  of  .^^yatlon. 
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It  coila  extremely  w-ell,  and  if  placed,  when  coiled,  on  the  surface  of  a flat  piece  of 
metal,  making  one  end  of  the  spring  fast,  and  marking  C xactly  the  other  extremity, 
not  the  slightest  expansion  is  visible  when  heat  is  applies  Mr.  Scott  further  remarks, 
that  he  has,  for  a considerable  time,  made  use  of  platina  for  compensation  curbs,  and 
considers  it  as  veiy  superiour  to  steel  for  every  instrument  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Acton,  of  Ipswich,  having  used  a still  containing  nine  gallons,  for  distilling 
common  water,  essential  oils  and  water,  refrigerated  them  with  a tub  which  holds 
about  thirty-six  gallons,  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  change  the  water  of  the  tub  as 
often  as  it  became  hot,  which  it  very  soon  did,  after  commencing  distillation, 
therefore  contrived  the  following  addition  to  the  refrigerating  part  of  the  apparatus, 
which  he  has  found  to  succeed  so  well,  that  he  can  now  distill  for  any  length  of  time 
Without  heating  the  water  in  the  woi‘m-tub  above  one  degree;  so  that  it  never  requires 
to  be  changed.  The  heat  passes  off  entirely  into  the  additional  condenser,  and  when 
it  exceeds  150  degrees,  goes  off  by  evaporation.  The  additional  condenser  consi^s 
of  a trough  three  feet  long,  twelve  inches  deep,  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  wil^ga j^,  f- 
ter  pipe  passing  through  the  middle  of  it  horizontally,  about  two  inches  in  diarij^'fr, 
at  the  largest  end  next  the  still,  and  gradually  tapering  to  about  three  quarters^^ 
an  inch  at  the  smallest  end,  which  communicates  with  the  top  of  the  worm.  Tl^ 
great  simplicity  of  this  contrivance  and  its  utility  render  a fair  trial  of  it  in  other  stills 
very  advisable.  The  small  degree  of  heat  which  went  to  the  water  in  the  worm-tub 
shows,  that  the  additional  condenser  performed  neaiiy  the  whole  of  the  condensation  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  a second  pipe  and  trough  added  to 
the  first,  would  perform  the  whole  condensation  effectually,  without  using  any  worm, 
and  thus  enable  distillers  to  dispense  with  this  expensive  and  troublesome  part 
the  apparatus. 


Fia-BUILT  SHIPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the^iterary  Panorama. 

Sir, — ^Every  thinj  relating  to  the  publick  good  claims  the  particular  attention  of  a 
work  so  truly  devol' d to  the  commonwealth  as  yours  1 , If  the  following  observa- 
tions on  fir -built  sl'ps  should  suggest  any  new  ideas'’ to  your  nautical  readers,  1 
shall  be  happ}^  in  hAing  put  them  into  English. 

Yours — Scrutator. 

I built,”  says  Rit^Ducrest,  “ at  Copenhagen,  in  1799,  a vessel  of  500  tons,  en- 
’tirely  of  fir  planks,  ^ inch  arid  a half  thick.  For  three  ye.ars  successively  it  has 
naw'-ated  the  noi-th  seV;,  which  are  reckoned  the  most  boisterous  in  Europe  ; and  it 
weERllered  a tremendoiX  gale  in  the  Baltick,  in  November  1801,  when  a great  num- 
ber of  merchant  ships  pV-ished.  On  entering  the  port  of  Havre,  the  following  year, 
it  struck  on  the  per,  aiV  no  one  on  board  expected  to  be  saved.  However,  the 
ship  righted,  and  entered  Ve  harbour  without  having  staved  a single  plank,  or  sprung 
a nail. 

“ The  expense  of  building^nis  vessel  was  just  half  wh.at  it  would  have  cost,  had 
it  been;  built  of  oak.  The  hull  does  not  weigh  above  half  of  that  of  a common  mer- 
chantman, which,  when  of  4(M  tons  burthen,  is  said  to  weigh  200  tons.  Thus  by 
dinunishing  the  weight  we  shmld'have,  with  'the  same  cargo,  vessels  which,  when 
well  constructed,  ought  to  saiV'as  fast  as  the  best  frigates.  An  objection  having 
been  made  that  vessels  thus  buV'-  could  not  last  long,  as  the  intermediate  planks, 
by  wanting  ah’,  woidd  hj^:  and  J ; - rot,  1 had  one  of  the  ports  opened  and  foimd 
that  the  insid^^planks  ^w  e muc/  jundcr  than  the  others.  '' 

“ Building  with  fir  ^Knks  is  mcomparably  more  solid  than  building  with  squai-ed 
timber : and  by  being'  as  cheap  again,  we  might  employ  oi\unmense  for'esTs  in  the 
PjT’ennees  and  the  Vosges  to  great  advantage.  The  danger  arising  from  springing 
leaks  is  entirely  avoided;  and  by  the  lightness  of  the  timber,  our  armed  vessels 
might  be  made  to  sail  as  fast  as  our  present  frigates.  In  short,  the  use  of  oak  tim- 
ber might  be  entirely  confined  t^ the' navy;  consequently  we  should  liaye  it  much 
cheaper ; and  tlie  economy  in  the  construction  of  merchantmen  is  a very  material 
object,  as  tb(r"might,not  require  anyu'epairs  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Though 
line  of  bal^'ships  could  not  be  built  offer,  yet  the  na-»y  might  use  it  fo®AiesSds  armed 
en  flut(^E ','d  for  hospital  ships  attached  to  a squadron.” 

jM.  DpU'oes  npt  state  whether  the  red  or  white  fir  preferable. 
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i Cheap  Glazing  for  Pottery. 

From  in  “ Essay  on  the  ^provement  of  Pottery  in  General,”  by  C.  R.  Jouselin,  ma- 
aufacturer  at’Nevers,  we  learn,  that  the  author  has  established  a manufactory  on  his 
own  principles,  and  announces  a discovery  of  a new  method  of  enameling'  or  glazing, 
composed  of  materials  so  cheap,  that  the  enamel,  which  costs  the  manufacturer  at 
present  320  livres  for  one  batch,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  20  livres. 


Process  of  Soap. 

I Count  Rumford  has  made  a new  application  of  the  process  of  heating  water  by 
steam,  to  the  maniifactiu-ing  of  soap.  Hy  this  means,  he  has  succeeded  in  boiling 
soap  to  a proper  degree  in  six  hours,  which,  in  the  common  mode,  required  sixty. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  this  saving  of  time  is  partly  owing*  to  the  concussions  given  to 
the  mixture  of  oil  and  lie  by  the  heated  vapour  forced  into  it,  and  suddenly  condensed. 

. VINE-LEAF  TEA. 

Po  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Panorama. 

TlR, — From  the  experiments  I have  tried,  I find  that,  on  being  dried,  which  should 
done  in  the  shade,  tlie  leaves  of  the  vine  make  an  excellent  and  an  extremely  whole- 
some tea,  though  somewhat  different,  both  in  taste  and  flavour,  from  that  commonly 
used.  I have  also  found  that,  Jiesides  being  admirably  c.ilculated  for  making  vine- 
gar, the  prunings  of  the  vine,  on  being  bruised  and  put  into  a vat,  or  mashing-tub, 
and  boiling  water  poured  on  them,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  malt,  produce  a 
liquor  of  a fine  vinous  quality  ; which,  oil  being  fermenfed,  foimis  a fine  substitute  for 
beer,  and  which,  on  being  distilled,  produces  a very  fine  spii’it,  of  the  natui'e  of 
brandy.  As  this  is  the  season  for  pruning*  the  vine ; many  thousand  c.art  loads  of 
which  are,  year  after  year,  thrown  away  as  useless,  where  there  are  not  goats  to  eat 
them  ; and  the  idea  here  suggested  is  not  only  new,  but  of  high,  importance  to  the 
inliabitants  of  this  coimtry,  pai’ticularly  a|;  tlie  present  juncture,  your  inserting  it 
in  your  highly  useful  and  interesting  worl&will  oblige. 

Sir,  your  constant  reader,  and  most  humble  ses  Vant, 

. 'lAMES  Hall. 

June  11th,  1808. 

On  a remarhable  Property  of  Steel. 

Sir,— The  following  curious  fact  not  being  generally  known,  dftake  the  liberty  of 
communicating  ij;,  that  among  the  numerous  readers  of  j’our  v luable  work  it  may 
meet  with  an  explanation.  ,/ 

There  is  a fault  in  most  candles,  viz.  that  of  not  having  th'^cottons  properly  tjl- 
posed,  and  of  the  same  length  throughout,  which  causes  w’.  'Lt  is  commonly  called 
a thief,  from  its  wasting  the  tallow  in  its  descent  down  theAandle.  Now  the  effect 
of  steel  is  such,  that  if  you  lay  any  piece  of  that  metal,  arUhe  snuff;rs,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  candle  to  that  on  which  the  thief  is,  iy  such  a manner  that  it 
may  touch  the  candle,  where  it  meets  the  candlestick  j-j  he  socket,  it  will  not  only 
stop  the  progress  of  the  thief  down  the  candle,  but  will  r -iuse  it  to  be  taken  up  and 
consumed  in  the  flame  itself. 

In  hopes  that  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  magazine,  I may  learn  in 
what  way  the  steel  thus  acts, 

I am,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  s '/vant, 

t antabrigiensis. 


February  9,  1809. 
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Adams’s  Roman  Antiquities,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  Price  g3.  (i 

Ferg’u son’s  Lectures  on  Mechanicks,  Hydi’ostaticks,  &c\  revised  and  corrected  by- 
Robert  Patterson,  Esq.  professor  of  mathematicks  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,:  '' ' 
2 vols.  8vo.  witli  a quarto  volume  of  plates.  Price  jg6.  . \ ,, 

Ferg-uson’s  Astronomy,  corrected  and  improved  by  Robert  Patterson,  Esq,. 'witli.  18 
handsome  engravings.  Price 'jg3.  50. 

Simpson’s  Euclid,  coi’rected  by  Robert  Patterson.  Price  j§2.  50. 

Black’s  Elements  of  Chymistry,  3 vols.  8vo.  Price  g8. 

Taciti  historiarum  libri  quinque,  ad  fidem  optimarum  editionem  express!.  Cu% 
notis  Barboun.  Price  §1.  12  1-2. 

Universal  Letter  '^Vriter.  Price  50  cts. 

D.avid’s  Psalms,  pocket  edition.-  Price  37 1-2  eta. 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  .Siberia.  An  elegant  novel.  Price  gl. 

I’ablo  y Virginia — Traducido  in  Espanol.  Price  gl. 

Pamela,  or  Viitue  Rewarded.  Price  31  cts.  yY 

Grammaire  Francoise.  Par  .Mons.  L’Hamond.  Price  50  cts.  ' ' 

Junius’s  Letters.  Price  87 1-2  cts.  on  coarse  paper,  and  gl.  12  1-2  cts.  on  fine 
Gay’s  Fables.  Price  50  cts. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  2 vols.  Price  gl.  75.  ^ 

Simpson’s  Algebra  ; a handsome  edi^n,  revised  and  corrected  by  Robert  Patterson, 
Esq.  Price  g2.  50. 

Butler’s  Geographical  and  Map  Exercises,  designed  for  the  use  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Corrected  and  improved  by  Stephen  ,\ddingtOn. 

Hy  David  Hogan,  Philadelfihia,  published. 

Report  of  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  versus  John  Smith,  Esq. 
marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  James  Humphreys,  Philadelphia,  republished, 

Hamilton  on  purgative  Medicines. 

By  I Piley,  A''eiv  York, 

First  Volume,  IlJ;.ning  and  Munford’s  Virginia  Report/t.  royal  octavo,  revised. 

Second  Volume,\;jlo.  do.  V do. 

Thaddeus  of  W;l  'pflw,  by  Miss  Porter,  4 volumes  in  2.  12mo. 

Fourth 't'olumc,  ranch’s  United  States’  Reports. 
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MathewyHarey,  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  republish, 

Hannah  Moore’s  EssaA 
Lady’s  Library.  \ f 

A netii^^edition  of  Fergusbn’s  Astronomy. 

Bradford  and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia,  to  republish. 

The  Hungarian  Brothers.  I A celebrated  novel,  by  Miss  Ann  Maria  Porter,  author 
of  Thaddeus  of  M'arsaw,  kc.  V, 

Also,  anew  work  by  Miss  (A.'enson,  entitled  Woman;  or  Ida  of  Athens. 

Also,  Le.bntine,  by  jWgustusU  'u  Kotzbue. 

JajM s Huvi^  reys,  Philadelphia,  to  republish, 
i.essons  for  ypunj^’ersoris  in  humble  Life. 

Caledonian  fetches;  or  a Tour  through  Scotland  in  1^07.  By  sir  John  Carr,  au- 
thor of  the  Northern  Summer,  &c.  &c. 

Letteiss  from  the  Mountains. 

An  Abridgement  of  a Treatise  on  the  Chymic.al  History,  and  Medical  Powers,  Apn 
plication,  atuT Effects,  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Mineral  Waters,  with  observa- 
lions  on  tV.:-  use  of  cold  and  warm  hatliing.  By  William  Saunders,  M.  U.  F.  R.  9. 
Fellow  j»^he  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  Senior  Physician  of  Guy’s 
Ilosiiif^s  To  be  enlarged  liy  exti-acTs  from  the  latest  and  most  celebrated  writers  on 
subjects  : an  account  of  the  difibrent  ^tificial  minei'al  w^teK  now  in  use, 

• medical  application,  effects,  and  manner.of  jn-eparingthemprand  as  perfect 
as  c.'iu  procured  of  the  mineral  springs  in  the  United  States. 
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Hamiltoniand  Ehren/rukj  Lancaster,  Penn,  to  /lublish  by  subscrijiiion,  infcne 
J laree  octavo  volume, 

A complete  English-German  and  Gferman-English  Dictionary.  In  which  the  mean- 
ing of  ei(|ery  English  word  will  be  explaine'd  in  German,  and  every  German  word  will 
be  explained  in  English.  There  will  be  prefixed,  Principles  of  Pronuncration  and  a 
Prosodial  Grammar. 

John  M'-Cahan,  Printer,  Huntingdon,  JPenn.  to  refiublish  by  .subscri/ition, 

A Treatise  upon  the  Life  of  Faith.  By  William  Romainc,  M.  A.  Lecturer  of  St. 
2)unstan’s  in  the  West,  London.  From  the  fourth  London  edition. 

John  Berry,  Brownsville,  Penn,  to  refiublish  by  subscrifition, 

A History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Louisa,  the  Lovely  Orphan  ; or  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Moor.  By  Airs.  Helme. 

I.  Biley,  JTeiv  York,  has  in  fir  ess, 

\yola0ll.  Hening  and  Munford’s  Virginia  Reports, 
i^^rtl.  Vol.  IV.  Johnson’s  New  York  Reports. 
yA'ol.  11.  Day’s  Connecticut  Reports. 

V’oLI.  Vesey,  jun.  7iexv  series,  or  Vol.  XIII.  London. 

Vol.  I.  M'llenry  and  Harris’s  Maryland  Provincial  Reports. 

Vol.  I.  Hon.  Royal  Tyler’s  Vermont  Reports. 

Vol.  I.  Hon.  E.  H.  Bay’s  South  Carolina  Reports. 

Vol.  I.  Anthon’s  New  York  Nisi  Prius  Reports. 

Gom)ms  on  Contracts.  2 vols.  royal  octavo. 

.lacob’s  Law  Dictionary.  5 vols.  8vo. 

Curran’s  Speeches.  2 vols.  8vo.  much  enlarged. 

Prefiaring  for  fircss, 

Gil  Bias,  in  French. 

Ijawyer’s  Guide,  by  William  VV.  Hening',  Esq. 

Digest  of  all  tlie  American  Reports. 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  York. 

Treatise  on  Bills  of  Excl.bnge. 

A new  interesting  novel,  ei  titled  The  Child  of  Thirty-six  l’atli.'|rs. 

Hon.  Judge  Workman’s  Writings. 

Second  volume  Judge  Bay’s  South  Carolina  Reports. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS,^ 

Scloppetaria ; or  Considerations  on  the  nature  and  u.sc  .jj  rifled  barreled  guns, 
with  reference  to  their  forming  the  basis  of  a permanent  syUcni  of  national  defence, 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  country.  Illustrated  with'/twelve  copperplates.  By 
a corporal  of  riflemen.  Price  9s.  in  bo.ards.  » 

Letters  on  Literature  and  Composition,  addressed  to  his  son,  by  George,  Gregory, 
D.D.  late  vicar  pf  West-Ham,  domestick  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  &c.  ii\ 
ttiro  elegant  volumes  duodecimo. 

A Treatise  on  Scrophula.  By  James  Russel,  Fellon/of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  professor  of  clinical  surgei-y  in  the  Univer'Ay  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  price  3s. 
A Series  of  Letters  between  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cartw  and  .Miss  Catherine  Talbot, 
i from  the  year  1741  to  1770 : to  which  are  addedp^f«ers  fri,  b .Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 
HR  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  between  the  years  1763  .and  I787;  ‘^»ch  ^'esey  e.arnestly  re- 

quested  should  be  published.  Published  from  the  orT^nal  man^scriptsi  by  the  rc^ . 
Montagu  Pennington,  M.  -^  vicar  of  Northbourn,  in  Kent,  her  nephew  and  executor 
In  two  volumes  quarto,  ^ace  31.  3s.  in  boards. 

A Dictioiiary  of  Chymistry  and  Mineralogy,  with  an  account  of  the  process  etn 
ployed  in  many  of  the  most  important  chymical  manufactures  ; to  which  arc  added, 
aTIcscription  of  chymical  apparatus,  and  various  ugpful  tables  of  wciAits  and  mea- 
dhres,  chymical  instruments,  &c.  By  A.  and  R.  Aikin.  In  2 vols.  c^s^o,  closely 
printed,  price  three  guineas  and  a half,  in  bojf^s,  illustrated  by  fifteen  ' i^ravings. 

-Memoirs  oi^  Frederick  and  Margaret  KlopsTOck.  Translatcil  from  the.-"^ 

By  the  author^rfy^  Fragments  in  prose  and  verse.”  In  one  volume,  price  6s.  in 
John  De  a novel.  By  Richard  Cumberland,  esfpilre.  In  three 

post  8vo.  price  a guinea  in  boardg-.t  ■ 
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Ella  St.  LauTcnce  ; or  the  village  of  Selwood  and  its  in  labitants. — By  Mrs.  Isaacs, 
author  of  Ariel,  Gleim>oi-e  Abbey,  and  the  Wood  Nymplr'  In  four  volumes,  12mo. 
price  11.  2s.  in  boards. 

A Letter  to  John  Haygarth,  from  Colin  Chisholme,  exhibiting  further  evidence  of 
the  infectious  nature  of  pestilential  diseases  in  Grenada  during  1793,  4,  5,  and  6 ; 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  1798  to  1805.  6s. 

The  School  for  Authors,  a comedy  in ;3  acts,  now  performing  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Haymarket,  written  by  the  late  J.  Tobin,  Esq.  author  ol  the  Honey  Moon,  &c.  8vo.  2s- 

The  I..ife  of  Princess  Louisa,  a Carmelite  Nun,  daughter  of  Louis  xv.  and  aui^ 
to  Louis  XVI.  kings  of  Prance.  Translated  fi-om  the  French  of  Abbe  Proyard,  2 
vols.  12s. 

Memoirs  of  William  Paley,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Bishopw'earmouth.  By  G.  W.  Mead- 
,iy,  8vo. 

' The  Mother,  a poem,  in  five  books.  By  Mrs.  West,  foolscap,  8vo.  7s. 

Caledonian  Sketches,  or,  a 'I’our  through  Scotland,  in  the  year  1807.  By 
Carr.  4to.  with  numerous  fine  views,  21.  2s, 

An  Essay  on  Sepulclmes ; or,  a Proposal  for  erecting  some  Memorial  of  the  BkJ?- 
trious  Dead  in  all  ages  on  the  spot  where  their  remains  have  been  interred.  By 
liam  Godwin.  Foolscap,  8vo.  4s.  boards.  ' 

The  London  Review,  conducted  by  1^  Cumberland,  Esq.  No.  1,  for  February,  1809. 
To  be  published  quarterly.  5s. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry  St.  John  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke  ; with 
the  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  novv  enlarged  by  more  recent  infor- 
mation relative  to  his  publick  and  personal  character.  Selected  from  vaiious  authori- 
ties. 3 vols.  8vo.  31.  12s.  boards. 

Amelie 'Mansfield.  Par  Mad.  Cottin.  3 tom.  12mo.  18s.  sewed. 
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The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London  intend  sh^i  Jy  to  publish  the  first 
volume  of  their  lyTords.  Some  very  valuable  contributions  from  practitioners 
first-rate  eminencetfi  the  metropolis  will  tlius  meet  the  nublick  eye. 

Mr.  Macartney  il, tends  to  publish  a small  work  on  ^le  Relation  between ‘external 
and  intermJ  Parts,!  jy  which  the  situation  of  .any  important  blood  vessel,  nerve,  &c. 
may  be  precisely  aa'prtained  in  the  living  body.  To  be  illustrated  by  plates,  &c. 

ilr.  Todd’s  new  4 lition  of  Milton  will  appear  in  a few  weeks  ; and  he  has  sent  to 
the  press,  ObservatiVj.is  on  Gower  and  Chaucer. 

IVir.  Southey  has  iiV  preparation  a romance  in  rhyme,  founded  on  the  mythology  of 
U||,';Hindoos,  to  be  ei^.tled,  3 he  Curse  of  Kehama. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  Pl:\  jnist,  is  engaged  in  writing  a work  on  Infinitesimals  in  Mathe- 
maticks,  in  wliich  it  is  Aid  he  has  made  some  important  discoveries. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  new  Siem,  Gerti-ude  of  Wyoming,  or  the  Pennsylvanian  Cottage, 
is  on  the  eve  of  publicatiAi. 

Dr.  Stock  of  Bristol,  h;\  t^dertaken  to  rn-ite  a Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  with 
the  approbation  of  his  family  and  friends. 

The  Reports  of  the  Preventive  Medical  Institution  at  Bristol,  which  have  been  some 
time  ex])ccted,  were  left  in  a certain  tlegree  of  forwardness  by  the  late  Dr.  Bed- 
does  ; and  they  will  bo  competed  and  published,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  Mr.  King 
and  Dr.  Stock.  The  former  jAntlcman  has  been  surgeon  to  the  institution  from -its 
Commencement.  y 

Speedily 'will  be  publ^hed,  M . '■  ‘em  of  Surgery,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  by  James  Russell, 
F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellotv  ofj^e  Roy:^  .•‘.lege  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  sur^ons  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary',  and  ProfdKor  of  Clrnical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  pres.s,  and  soon  will  be  published,  A System  of  turgery,  in  4"vols.  8vo.  by 
John  Thomson,  M.  D.  one  of  tlie  surgeons  to  the  Royal  Iimrmary,  Professor  of  Sur- 
c'Cry  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

A member  Of  the  university^  ofjjxford  has  announced  for  publication,  Ijindley  Mur- 
ray'F/xamiii^J'', 'or  an  address  to  ClSsslcuV French  and  English  teachers;  in  w'liich  gi'am- 
maticalegMirsj^in  Mr.  Murray’s  graiiH*for  are  pointed  out;  showing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  nefl^^ity  oi  an  English  g^amnuir,-  {hat  will  lead  to  the  grammar  of  any  other  lari- 
guaaju, without  violatingTthe  purity  of  the  English. 

Ur 'A  Valentia  has  printed  two  volumes  of  hie  Travels.  The  wii0le  will  appear 
ay  or  June,  next,  in  3 quarto  volumes. 
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FOR  JUNE,  1809. 


ORIGINAL. 

[for  the  select  reviews.] 

Voyage  en  Pologne  ct  en  AUemagne  fait  en  1793,  par  un  Livonien,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo. 

1808. 

Travels  through  Poland  and  Germany,  by  a Livonian. 

THE  republick  or  kingdom  of  Poland  is  no  more.  A series  of  revo- 
lutions which  took  place  within  the  last  forty  years,  has  terminated  in  the 
total  destruction  of  state  formerly  much  renowned  in  the  annals  of  civil, 
military,  and  political  glory.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  details  con- 
cerning the  ancient  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  its  senattk  its  diet,  and  its 
king,  can  he  considered  cjly  as  contributions  to  the  histr  j-y  of  past  times, 
and  would  scarcely  furnish  our  American  readers  with  Iny  considerable 
share ^f  interest  But  the  picture  of  men  and  manners  Hflll  never  cease  to 

engage  a reasonable  curiosity ; and  happily  the  present  iroi'k  contains,  in 
this  respect,  a number  of  very  valuable  observations  Vye  shall  first  select 
a very  lively  description  of  the  manner  of  living  of  or?/  of  the  most  illv^- 
trious  families  of  W arsaw,  which  will  give  a pretty  a ^ifequate  idea  of  Ir^n 
life  in  general  in  that  country. 

This  family,  says  our  author,  is  composed  of  five  perschs,  viz.  the  prince,  the 
princess  his  spouse,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter.  The  plac/  of  their  residence  is  not 
fixed,  and  they  never  live  two  years  together  in  the  sarne  place.  Wherever  they  fix 
their  abode,  a regular  court  is  paid  to  them  by  the  numerous  officers  appointed  for 
the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  house.  This  court  is  increased  by  all  those 
whom  the  family  patronizes  in  a political  respect,  and  by  a number  of  courteous 
neighbours.  An  open  table,  theatrical  performances,  and  rural  festivals,  form  the 
constant  amusements  and  almost  the  only  occupa'tiory  of  the  company.  When  the 
family  is  on  a journey,  they  carry  along  with  them  a j the  persons  they  stand  in  need 
of,  such  as  tutors  for  tlieir  children,  chaplains,  music’%ns,  physicians,  secreta- 

ries, and  servants.  AU  these  people  attend  in  car^if.w.  Wa.\ns  follow  loaded  with 
wardrobe,  wine,  kitchen  utensils,  and  beds.  1 he  forni^a  long  procession  of 

carriages  and  horses  led  drivers,  equerries,  grooms,  &c.  Most  of  the  publick  ta- 
verns in  Poland  l:«ing  t^ry  miserable,  the  travelling  party  is  provided  with  tents, 
which  are  pitched  wherever  they  choose  to  repose.  It  might  be  said,  that  such  a 
camp  is  like  those  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  When  the  journey  takes  place  to  a 
foreign  country,  the  attendants  are  not  equally  numerous ; nevertheless,  they  seldom 
employ  less  than  thi’ee  or  four  carriages  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  ^ferthey  wish  to 
make  any  considerable  stay  in  a large  city,  an  entire  hotel  is  hired,  anct^Se  family  is 
established  there  completely.  There  they  give  dinners,  suppers,  balls,’^^!  card 
parties.  They  frequent  the  best  company  and  admit  parasites  of  every  det^fcation. 
It  happens  often  that  the  princess  finds  more  pleasure  in  a city  than  her  husba.;^k  In 
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tliat  case  she  remains  ^ Ith  lier  court,  whilst  he  proceeds.further  with  his  own.  Thus 
she  stays  at  Vienna  and  he  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  PKand  he  will  meet  her,  per- 
haps, at  I’isa  going’  to  Naples.  In  this  manner  the  fanff  y is  often  scattered  over  all 
Europe;  its  ducats  circuhite  every  where,  and  years  elapse  before  they  find  them- 
selves united  again  in  Warsaw.  Each  keeps  a separate  apartment  and  sepai-ate 
attendants.  These  adhere  so  strictly  to  their  particular  business  that  often  the 
master  or  misti'css  of  the  house  find  nobody  to  execute  their  orders,  whilst  tliere  are  a 
tlozen  servants  in  the  house.  A str.anger  having  business  with  the  master  addresses 
by  chance  one  of  the  servants  of  madame.  lie  scarcely  receives  an  answer.  At  the  ut- 
most he  is  directed  to  the  room  of  the  master’s  seiwants.  There  you  may  find  oftgn 
ten  persons  waiting  an  eleventh  one  to  announce  them.  The  prince  gets  up  sooner 
or  later  according  to  tlie  hour  at  which  the  supper  or  the  ball  of  the  last  evening  was 
finished.  The  hirge  door  of  the  palace  remains  shut  until  the  prince  gives  admit- 
tance ; but  the  small  side  door  is  sooner  open.  Ry  this  the  trusty  confidants,  the 
clients,  the  officers  of  the  family,  the  creditors,  the  solicitors,- the  scholars,  and  the 
artists  glide  in,  whenever  they  have  any  thing  to  ask  from  the  prince.  The  servauts 
are  accustomed  to  receive  them  with  a pan  spie,  that  i^  : the  master  is  asIee^^Oj^'A's 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  place,  visit  one  of  the  secretaries  or  of  the  page^Ax- 
plain  their  business,  under  the  protection  of  a present,  or  give  to  understand 
they  will  not  be  ungrateful  if  they  are  introduced  by  a private  door.  The  princot 
is  found  in  his  bed  or  sitting  before  the  chimney  in  his  dressing  gown,  either  alone  N 
or  surrounded  by  his  clients,  solicitors  and  other  people,  who  pay  him  their  court. 
When  there  is  no  diet  the  prince  spends  the  forenoon  either  in  riding  on  horseback 
out  of  town,  or  he  goes  on  foot  to  visit  his  acquaintances,  or  else  glides  into  the 
suburb  of  Cracovia  to  see  a young  person,  whom  he  entertains  regularly  or  whom 
lie  visits  only  through  accident.  Meanwhile  the  apartment  of  madame  begins  to  stir. 
As  she  did  not  get  to  bed  till  after  midnight,  she  does  not  rise  till  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock.  She  finds  near  her  bed  two  or  three  ladies  of  her  friends,  who  chatter 
with  her  about  the  company  of  last  evening,  and  who  listen  to  her  own  observations. 
They  will  plan  some  amusement  for  the  day.  For  fear  of  missing  a rendezvous  in  the 
garden  of  Saxony,  the  princess  puts  on,  in  haste,  an  elegant  morning  dress,  and  covers 
her  head  with  a ny.islin  handkerchief  of  dazzling  white,  which  conceals  every  part  of 
her  face  except  tv|!>  sparkling  eyes.  Another  time  she  ilngs  the  bell  for  the  breakfast 
and  gives  orders  tldet  in  the  people  who  are  waiting  iiAher  antichamber.  These  are 
tradesmen  of  bothlBexes  and  of  every  description,  who  bring  in  new  wares  and  old 


accounts,  painters  Jgenealogists,  virtuosos  from  abroad,  who  come  to  invite  her  to  a 
concert,  hairdressef-  just  arrived  from  Paris,  dentists,  and  other  people  of  the  same 


kind.  They  enter  fcl  in  a crowd,  together  with  lords  decorated  with  crosses  and 
badges,  who  are  nVi  ashamed  to  flatter  the  wife  in  order  to  get  the  more  surely  at 
ti^j^, husband.  Whilskall  this  is  going  on  in  the  apartments  of  the  prince  and  the 
princess,  the  childrciiVreinain  not  inactive.  Masters  of  languages,  of  dancing,  of 
musick,  and  of  drawingbhave  arrived  in  the  room  of  the  daughter ; they  have  given 
their  lessons  or  h.ave  Veen  sent  back,  because  the  princess  had  a headach,  or 
because  she  wished  to  e^ibroider.  In  the  chamber  of  the  sons  you  hear  a confused 
noise  of  violins,  of  whistliivi'  flutes,  and  of  clashing  foils,  intermixed  with  voices 
chaunting  Polisli  songs  and  tiie  huzzas  of  half  a dozen  young  people  chasing  one 
another,  fighting  one  against  the  other,  and  throwing  topsy  turvy  chairs  and  tables. 
In  tile  midst  of  this  tumult  you  may  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  drawing  and  fencing 
masters,  and  that  of  the  tutor,^lternately  entreating,  threatening,  swearing,  but  almost 
constantly  accomp.anied  with  V'outs  of  laughter.  In  the  yard  some  Tartar  horses, 
on  which  the  princc.s,  their  c«npanions,  and  their  equerries  intend  to  take  a ride, 
stamp  and  beat  the  pa^nent,  h-  their  gambols  tire  the  hoarse  voices  and  the 
whips  of  the  grooms^  At  las^  blustering  company  run  down  stairs;  leap  upon 
the  horses ; rush  o€t  from  gate,  and  tranquillity  is  finally  restored  in  the 
palace.  ^ 

There  is  certainly  a great  deal  of  variety  in  this  picture.  It  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  the  pencil  of  a Teniers  or  of  a Vateau.  The  description  of 
Poland  fills  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  and  the  first  pages  of  the  second. 
After  this  tlye.  author  sets  out  for  Dresden.  He  visits  Berlin,  Munich,  Salz- 
burgh,  ^\^aina,  and  arrives  at  last  at  Balsamo  where  his  journey  ends. 
The  fi^flLwing  is  a faithful  representation  of  the  manners,  and  especially  of 
the  e^^omical  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discern,  J;hat  Dresden  is  the  residence  of  ministers,  of  generals, 
«f  officers  of  superiour  rai®,  and  of  wealthy  citizens.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
all  these  persons  is  very  co  lsiderable.  You  will  not  see  in  this  place  that  number  of 
magnificent  carriages,  tha/ numerous  retinue  of  servants,  those  sumptuous  tables, 
those  brilliant  assemblies,  those  splendid  repasts,  nor  those  pleasure  parties,  things 
so  frequent  in  other  chief  cities.  In  compensation  for  this  you  will  not  hear  in  this 
city  of  men  famous  for  their  debts,  nor  of  merchants  and  mechanicks  cheated  and 
mined  by  tashionalile  debtors.  Many  of  the  officers  in  the  service  of  the  state,  who 
in  other  small  residences  cannot  commonly  do  without  horses  and  carriages,  walk 
.'■•^re  on  foot,  and  use,  on  days  of  ceremon}’j  a modest  sedan  chair.  How  should  it  hap- 
pen, that  a counsellor  should  think  himself  obliged  to  incur  expenses  of  this  kind, 
wlien  he  sees  the  ministers  themselves  dressed  very  plainly  and  going  on  foot  ? There 
is,  I believe,  not  one  instance  of  a merchant  keeping  horses  and  a carriage.  Two  or 
three  bankers  only  keep  equipages.  All  other  persons  of  this  class  keep  at  the  uG 
most  a gig  or  a carriage  drawn  by  one  single  horse  [[une  demi  fortune]  and  a small 
c^ntrv^at  in  a neighbouring  village,  where  they  spend  some  time  in  the  summer 
se^sn!*nt  must  not  be  imaifcned  that  this  economy  degenerates  into  avarice.  On 
jK%er  occasions  they  show  tnemselves  in  a manner  suitable  to  their  fortune.  They 
/ce.  equally  removed  from  the  profusion  of  Wars.iw  and  from  the  Spanish  pageantry 
that  reigns  in  Vienna.  They  will  display  in  exquisite  dishes  and  in  delicious  wines 
every  thing  a delicate  palate  may  wish  foa\  At  the  same  time  you  will  be  treated 
with  a conversation  more  agreeable,  moreVitty,  and  more  various  than  in  either  resi- 
dence before  mentioned.  The  fashionable  people  of  both  sexes  are  there  bettei*' in- 
formed and  possessed  of  more,  wit  than  in  many  other  I’esidences  of  Germanv. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  to  Nuremberg,  to  Berlin,  to  Munich,  nor 
even  to  Vienna,  although  there  are  interesting  details  enough  in  the  de- 
scription he  gives  of  these  different  cities  ; hut  if  we  except  some  slight 
shades,  the  physiognomies  are  there  nearly  the  same.  In  Nuremberg  the 
fine  arts  are  a little  more  cultivated  ; in  Berlin  the  higher  classes  of  society 
are  more  austere  ; in  Munich  more  affable  and  more  hospitable ; in  Vienna 
more  solemn  and  more  cedd.  Such  is  the  .general  result  of  his  observations, 
and  the  writer  of  this  arl'Jble  can  bear  testimony,  that  thisd’esult  is  in  gene- 
ral correct.  We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  acSoutU  our  author 
gives  of  the  saltworks  of  Salzburgh,  situated  near  the  smg,A  tovvn  of  Hallein, 
where  they  purify  the  salt  extracted  from  a neighbourijjg  mountain  called 
Durremberg.  J 

I had  procured  at  Salzburgh  a permission  for  visiting  the  mi-As.  On  my  arrival  at 
Hallein,  I sent  it  to  the  officer  of  the  administration,  in  ordci/to  inform  him  otjj^y 
design.  As  I was  assured  that  more  than  two  hours  would  pass  before  I could  ,get 
an  answer,  I ordered  my  dinner  to  be  served,  after  which  I t jok  the  way  of  the  mine. 
People  go  there  commonly  on  horseback  or  in  sledges,  but  these  two  modes  equally 
displeased  me.  I prefen-ed  walking.  I found  the  road  neither  too  long  nor  too 
rough,  and  the  diversity  of  the  prospects,  which  changj  every  moment,  rendered  the 
walk  ver}'  agreeable.  After  you  have  ascended  a mountain  for  nearly  one  hour,  you 
discover  before  you  a small  village  with  a neat  church  built  of  pale  red  marble,  which 
is  highly  ornamental  to  the  landscape. 

About  two  hundred  paces  furtlier  you  reach  the  end  of  your  journey,  and  arrive  at 
a tavern  where  the  director  of  the  mine  awaits  thi’Y  curious  visiters  with  the  cos- 
tume necessary  to  undertake  the  subterraneous  /ursion . When  entering  I per- 
ceived a being  of  a singular  form,  dressed  whii.\  suddenly  disappeai’ed. 

The  director  having  conducted  me  to  a closet,  totcj^p,  that\  company  was  to  visit 
the  mine  with  me.  He  ffisplayed  the  bundle  of  garmmts  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
and  now  I guessed  in.inediately  what  the  kind  of  phantom  was,  that  had  struck 
my  eyes  at  the  moment  of  entering.  He  explained  to  me  the,  rest.  It  was  a jmung 
woman,  who  had  come  from  a neighbouring  town  with  her  brother  and  her  elder  sis. 
ter.  The  attire  consists  of  a white  great  coat,  breeches  of  the  same  coloiu’,  long,  white 
cotton  stockings,  large  shoes  with  thick  soals,  a Icatiiern  apron,  andffinally,  a cap  for 
tlie  protection  of  the  head.  The  breeches,  the  ,^feat  coat,  and  tli^stockin.gs  are 
wide  enough  to  be  put  on  over  every  other  dress.  The  good  humoui-^ffiich  these 
preparations, excited  in  us,  was  the  cause,  that  from  the  first  in.stant  wo^^e  tou'r 
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ther  like  old  acquaintances.  We  entered  the  mine  underldie  gaiidance  of  the  director. 
The  soil  is  clayey  and  of  unequal  hardness.  As  we  prottieded,  we  liad  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  the  admirable  effect  produced  by  the  torchPi  which  each  of  us  held  in 
his  hand.  Their  light  was  reflected  by  the  water  and  the  vault  of  the  gallery  covered 
witli  crystalized  salt.  Tlie  numerous  facets  of  the  mineral  decomposed  the  rays  of 
light,  and  produced  a variety  of  admirable  colours.  The  director  had  made  some 
aj’rangements  to  render  our  excursion  more  amusing,  by  placing  at  proper  distances 
miners  engaged  in  some  particular  kind  of  work.  One  continued  to  dig  tlie  gal- 
lery ; another  was  employed  in  carrying  the  earth  out  of  tlie  mine ; a third  was 
repairing  the  canal  where  the  briny  water  flows  along.  On  a sudden  the  direct#.' 
stopt  on  the  brink  of  a deep  abyss,  where  our  eye  could  penetrate  only  to  the  depth  of 
a few  feet.  “ We  must  descend  to  the  bottom  of  this  abyss,”  said  the  director.  Our 
ladies,  alai-med  at  the  proposition,  inquired  whether  there  was  no  other  way  to  be 
pursued.  Without  paying  any  attention  to  their  anxiety  he  answered  coolly,  it  was 
the  only  one.  At  the  same  time  he  spread  his  apron  upon  two  parallel  beams  wid^ 
a smooth  surface  and  extending  into  the  abyss  in  an  oblfque  direction.  All  ^^ing  tjffe 
beams  a rope  was  fastened  to  take  hold  of  during  the^iescent.  Having  seared 
self  on  his  apron,  he  requested  a gentleman  of  our  company  to  do  the  same  benll^ 
him,  to  have  afterwards  a ladj'  seated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  alternately  wi0k 
the  othei’s.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  glided  with  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss.  W e had  already  alighted  before  our  fair  companions  had  yet  completely  fetch- 
ed the  sigh  which  their  fears  had  excited.  They  give  this  expeditious  mode  of  de- 
scending the  name  of  rolling.  The  ingenious  mind  of  the  director  had  reserved 
until  the  last  moment  the  most  beautiful  prospect.  He  led  us,  as  it  seemed,  to 
the  entry  of  a new  gallery  We  plunged  into  it,  and  on  a sudden  a dark  vault  was 
open  before  us,  whose  spacious  extent  could  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  our 
torches.  At  the  first  sight  it  presented  the  image  of  a dark  sky,  where  a few  stars 
sparkled  at  a distance.  As  soon  as  the  eye  was  accustomed  to  their  lustre  they'  took 
the  appearance  of  glistening  exhalations,  which  illuminated  the  surrounding  objects 
and  communicated  to  them  that  intermediate  tint  of  light  and  shade  which  is  so 
pleasing  at  the  entry  of  a large  cavern.  This  ought  to  be  visited  by  novel  writers 
desirous  of  producing  some  grand  effect  in  the.  modern  manner  that  has  been  adopted 
for  this  kind  of  composition.  Otherwise  all  the  efforts  tyf  their  imaarination  will  pro- 
duce nothing  but  \lretched  sketches  whenever  they  have  to  describe  caverns,  sub- 
terraneous halls,  tombs,  prisons,  and  other  scenes  dire  and  lugubrious.  This  cavern 
may  contain  as  mailr  as  seven  hundred  thousand  buckets  of  water.  At  the  moment 
we  saw  it,  it  resemttied  much  the  publick  square  of  a city  illuminated  all  around, 
which  made  its  ext^d  appear  much  more  considerable.  The  mine  contains  thirty- 
three  similar  cavern^.  The  one  we  visited  is  the  largest.  They  make  use  of  them 
in^e  following  manA~.  They  convey  to  them  soft  water,  which  dilutes  the  saline 
pam  with  which  the  a^e  walls  are  impregnated.  The  water  is  left  there  for 
some  time  to  be  perfectly  well  satm-ated,  after  which,  it  is  conducted  by  canals  to 
Hallein,  where  it  is  made  to  boil  and  to  evaporate  in  order  to  extract  the  salt.  After 
we  had  gone  through  the  cavern  in  aU  its  extent,  we  saw  a kind  of  chariot  advance, 
drawn  by  two  workmen  of  thf  mine.  We  all  seated  ourselves  on  it.  Our  charioteers 
carried  us  at  a fast  trot  through  a beautiful  gallery  on  an  inclined  plane  he'wm  in  a 
•U'hite  marble  rock,  and  we  saw  again  the  splendour  of  daylight.  We  found  our 
plothes  in  a neighbouring  saw-mill,  where  we  took  leave  of  our  obliging  director  and 
b,is  workmen. 


C.  F.  A.  C. 
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ORIGINAL. 

['/or  the  select  revie%vs.] 

Tbe  Complete  Farrier,  or  Gentleman’s  Travelling'  Companion  ; comprising  a General 
Description  of  the  Perfections  and  Imperfections  of  that  Noble  Animal  the  horse; 
Avitli  a concise  Account  of  his  Diseases,  their  Sj-mptoms  and  Remedies  ; and  Advice 
tvith  respect  to  Purchase,  Age,  Action,  Condition,  Shoeing,  Feeding,  Exercise,  Dock- 
ing, Nicking,  Pricking  tlie  Tail,  and  the  Structure  and  Management  of  the  Stable; 
with  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  a Hoi'se,  Preparatory  to,  and  on  a Journey, 
Avhereb}-  a Person  will  be  at  once  prepared  to  treat  any  Accident  or  Disease  that  may 
occur.  Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  particularly  adapted  to  this  Countiy, 
and  interspersed  with  much  Original  Matter,  the  Result  of  the  Observations  of  a 
Gentleman  of  known  Experience  in  the  United  States,  pp.  248.  Bradford  and  In- 
skeep,  Philadelphia,  1809. 

\ O^the  first  notificat.Vn  and  appearance  of  this  volume,  ’ivhich  offers  so 
prepared  ourselv  ls  for  a disappointment  when  we  should  come  to 
it^erusal ; for  the  titles  ot  book  are  something  similar  to  Vintners’  Signs ; 

most  specious  and  promising  do  not  always  indicate  the  best  enlertain- 
ment ; and  under  an  inviting  portico  we  frequently  find  but  an  insipid 
host,  and  a very  scurvy  bill  of  fare.  Amidst  the  swarms  of  ephemeral  pub- 
lications to  which  this  observation  is  justly  applicable,  the  volume  now 
before  us  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a solitary  but  honourable  and 
distinguished  exception.  We  have  examined  its  contents  with  a high  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  and  we  do  not  doubt,  but  every  friend  to  that  noble 
and  generous  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  the  treatise,  will  find  in  its 
perusal  an  unexpected  treat ; and  more  clear  ard  comprehensive  practical 
information  than  in  any  other  volume  of  its  size  hitherto  published. 

The  author  or  compiler,  with  a view  to  render  the  account  of  the  diseases 
of  the  horse  more  intelligible  to  those  readers  who  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  anatomy,  dimmences  with  a sketch  of  the  Aneral  structure 
of  the  animal;  the  bones,  with  their  vessels,  ligaments,  cavities,  period  of 
formation,  &c.  the  eyes,  lungs,  heart,  stomach  ; their  co-Jiformation,  func- 
tions and  peculiarities  Next  follow  the  formidable  train  otpiseases  to  which 
this  most  useful  quadruped  is  subject,  among  which  are  fr/er,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the.  bowels,  stomach,  kidneyY,  bladder,  eyes  ard 
liver;  strangles,  or  throat  distemper,  lockjaw,  broken  wind,  jauncliv^ 
gripes,  stagge%,  diarrhosa  or  purging,  diabetes  or  excessive  staling,  worms, 
hide-bound,  surfeit,  mange,  grease  or  scratches,  mallenders  and  sallenders, 
glanders,  farcy,  wounds  and  bruises,  fistula  in  the  withers,  poll-evil,  saddle- 
galls,  sitfasts,  strains,  ringbones,  wind  galls,  spavit^  with\a  melancholy  train 
of  et  ceteras.  The  symptoms,  causes,  nature,  prevention  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  these,  are  particularly  pointed  out.  The  observations  of  the  writer 
are  evidently  deduced  from  long  experience  and  a minute  attention  to  the 
subject;  and  so  much  feeling  and  good  sense  appears  in  his  reasoning  and 
remarks,  as  do  equal  honour  to  his  undyjs^jjcling  and  humanity.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  foot  are  trea^s^k  a clei\and  masterly  man- 
ner. The  principles  oi shoeing,  so  litt’e  known'an»ttende\to  by  those  whose 
ignorance  produces  sui^  extensive  mischief  and  nmery  to  this  generous,  un- 
complaining animal,  are  laid  down  with  such  plainness  and  precision,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  could  wish  this  section  in  particular,  to 
be  read  and  studied  by  every  blacksmith  in  the  union.  The  numerous 
and  distressing  diseases  of  the  foot  are  next  minutely  desenjigd,  and  the 
proper  treatment,  as  well  as  mode  of  prevention  particularly  j^^nted  out. 
The  articles  bleeding,  piiysick,  &c.  are  followed  by  advice  on  the 
Hient  of  a horse  preparatory  to  and  during  a journey,  with  which^  ery 
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gentleman  ought  to  be  familiarly  acquainted.  Fading,  exercise,  docking, 
and  nicking  are  treated  of  at  large  ; and  the  vV'ume  concludes  with  ad- 
vice and  direction  with  respect  to  the  purchase  olVia  horse  ; from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract  as  a specimen  of  the  merits  and  usefulness  of 
the  work. 

ADVICE  AXD  DIRECTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF  A HORSE. 

The  chicanery  and  artifice  too  generally  practised  by  dealers  in  horses,  renders  it 
necessari’  that  unwary  as  well  as  unskilful  purchasers  should  have  some  rules  lai-l 
down  by  which  they  niay,  in  a degree,  avoid  or  guard  against  such  fraudulent  and 
dishonourable  ])ractices.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  some  men  who  evince  a 
jiropcr  regard  for  moiad  rectitude  in  tlieir  ordinary  transactions,  will,  when  selling  a 
iioi-se,  deviate  from  their  true  character,  by  extolling  the  animal  beyond  his  real 
merit,  or  by  concealing  material  faults  or  latent  defect?,  in  direct  violation  of  truth 
and  candour.  /' 

We  shall  now  describe  tlie  horse  in  as  brief  a manii({*'  as  possible,  noticin^^on/'  of 
tlie  most  material  imperfections  ; and  shall  also  lay  down  some  rules  by  which\hc 
age  may  be  judged  of  with  a tolerable  degree  of  ceilainty,  at  least  until  he  arriv^ 
at  an  advanced  age. 

The  purchaser  ougkt  first  to  examine  the  horse  as  he  stands  in  the  stall,  when  no 
person  is  near  him,  and  observe  whetlier  he  stands  firm  and  steady  on  all  his  legs  ; if  lie 
shifts  their  position  frequently  and  appears  restless,  it  indicates  bard  usage  or  some- 
thing worse  ; and,  although  it  may  not  be  a suflicient  reason  alone,  to  decline  a pur- 
cliase,  the  cause  ought  first  to  be  well  inquired  into. 

BREAST  AND  FORE  LEGS. 

Having  ex.amined  the  horse  in  the  stall,  let  him  be  brought  out  of  the  stable  and 
placed  upon  level  gi’ound  (not  with  his  foi-e  feet  several  inches  liigher  than  the  hind 
ones,  which  is  a universal  practice  among  dealers)  then  minutely  examine  his  limbs, 
beginning  at  his  breast  whicli  should  be  reasonably  broad  and  a little  projecting ; 
as  a hollow,  small,  and  contracted  breast  indicates  weakness  and  an  aptness  to  stum- 
ble.— Thence  exailnne  from  his  elbows  to  his  knees,l'which  is  by  some  called  the 
fore  tliighs,  and  bjli  others  the  arms.  These  ought  to  be  fleshy  and  a little  bulging 
on  the  out  side,  but  nearly  straiglit  within.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  lean  and 
slender,  it  is  a sigifc  of  weakness.  See  that  he  does  not  tremble  or  totter,  but  stand 
firm  upon  his  kneet  which  should  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  each  other  and  be 
stout,  lean  and  sine%v  ; if  they  be  scared  it  will  at  least  aflbrd  reason  to  suspect  that 
I'^'s  a stumbler  if  n^iing  worse. — The  legs  from  the  knees  to  the  pasterns,  or  fetlock 
j(mics,  should  be  leartand  flat.  If,  on  the  inside,  har-d  excrescences  or  knots  are 
found,  they  are  splents  ; but  if  they  do  not  approach  too  near  the  k.iee  joint,  tliey 
seldom  or  never  occasion  lameness,  and  generally  go  away  of  themsdives  as  tlie  horse 
grows  in  years. 

The  horse  should  also  stand  firm  on  tlie  pastern  joints,  which  must  be  of  equal 
size,  clean,  and  well  (.nit,  .4id  the  pasterns  be  strong,  stout,  and  almost  upright.  If, 
on  tlie  contrary,  they  are  long’,  slender,  and  bending,  or  tottering  and  leaning  for- 
ward, it  indicates  weakness  as  well  a% hard  usage.  After  examining  thus  far,  stand 
a few  paces  before  the  horse  and  see'tliat  he  is  not  bow-legged,  that  is,  the  knees 
turning  outwards  and  the  toes  inward  ; for,  this  is  a defect  not  only  disagreeable  to 
tlie  sight,  but  a horse  thus  foriJf’d  never  can  be  sure  footed. 


This  is  a proper  tj^ie  also#'  Ixamine  the  hoofs,  on  which  much  depends;  tliey’ 
sliould  be  large,  black,  snic^li,  tough  and  nearly  round,  not  too  flat,  neither  too 
iqiriglit,  and  the  bottom  concave.  White  hoofs  are  apt  toCie  tender  and  do  not  so 
well  bear,  or  retain  the  shoe.  A hoof  that  is  flat  and  pumiced  on  the  under  side 
is  generally  tender,  and  indic.ates  founder  or  some  other  defect.  If  the  hair  lie 
smooth  at  the  edge  of  the  hoof  and  the  flesh  even,  all  is  well  there,  but  if  tlie  hair  , 
is  rough  SLud^ne  flesh  raised  and  uneven,  a rirg,  or  quittor-bone  may  be  appre- 
hended. 

THIGHS  AND  HIND  LEGS. 

binder  tliighs  should  be  thick,  full  within,  and  bulging  on  tlie  outside,  at 
^ called  the  stifle  or  middle  joint.  Lean  and  slender  thighs' ar6  not  so  agreea- 
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ble  to  the  sight,  nov  do  th^-  promise  much  service.  From  tlie  thigh  bones  to  the 
hock,  or  what  is  by  some  <Mled  the  gambrel  joints,  should  be  pretty  long,  but  from 
thence  to  the  pasterns  or  fcMock  joints  short,  and  the  leg  lean,  flat  and  sinew}-. 

The  hock  joint  should  IS  particularly  examined,  and  to  be  perfept  must  not  be 
fleshy,  but  consist  of  skin,  Ttone,  veins,  and  sinews  only  ; bending  a little  rather  than 
too  straight.  If  any  knots  or  swellings  (either  hard  or  soft)  are  found  in  the  hollow 
part,  or  inside  of  the  legs,  just  below  the  joint;  beware  of  spavin  ; for  although  the 
liorse  may  not  yet  be  lam«L  a little  labom*  will  probably  make  him  so.  The  remarks 
before  made  with  respect  lo  the  pastern,  or  fetlock  joints  of  the  fore  legs,  also  apply 
to  tliose  of  the  hind.  If  socibs  are  found  on  the  inside  of  the  pasterns  of  the  fore  or 
hind  legs,  it  is  evident  thal  he  cuts  or  interferes,  wliich  is  a great  objection,  p;u"ticu- 
larly  if  the  horse  is  intended  for  the  saddle.  Windgalls  are  little  swellings  wliich  arc 
often  found  just  above  the  fetlock  joints.  They  proceed  from  hard  usage,  but  seldom 
occasion  lameness  unless  when  they  become  very  large  and  fh-m. 


rhe^^ftid  should  be  of  a m Vlium  size,  the  forehead  bulging,  and  the  face  from  tlie 
ro' i of  tlie  ears  to  the  nose  :f  little  bending  outward.  A hallow  faced  horse,  with 
h 1/  nose  projecting,  never  can  please  the  eye,  though  he  may  not  be  the  worse  for 
service. 

The  countenance  should  be  cheerful,  the  ears  sharp,  well  pricked,  set  high  and 
moving,  which  indicates  life  and  activity ; while  on  the  contrar}-,  thick,  leering,  wide 
set  and  unmoving  ears,  are  signs  of  dulness  and  bad  temper.  The  cheeks  should  be 
wide  and  thin,  and  the  space  between  the  jaws  also  wide,  and  without  knots  or  ker- 
nels, and  the  windpipe  very  large ; which  ai-e  all  signs  of  good  wind  as  well  as  courage. 
But  if  the  jaws  are  fat  and  thick,  and  the  space  between  them  fleshy  and  ne.arly  closed 
up,  the  horse  must  necessarily  breathe  with  difnculty.  The  head  should  be  of  a gra- 
dual taper,  rather  small  just  above  the  mouth,  which  should  be  large,  as  a horse 
with  a small  mouth  never  carries  or  bears  the  bit  well.  The  nostrils  should  be 
wide,  and  when  the  horse  is  in  motion,  a redness  should  appear  within,  which  indi. 
cates  free  breathing. 

EYES. 

These  organs  ought  to  be  n'|>st  minutely  examined,  and  in  a situation  where  the  glare 
of  light  is  not  too  strong;  the  middle  sized  eyes  are  to  be  preferred.  It  is  better, 
however,  that  they  should  be  rather  large  than  small.  They  should  be  round,  livel}-, 
dark  coloured  (but  not  entirely  black)  and  so  clear  and  shining  tiiat  you  can  see  far 
into  them,  and  when  the  horse  is  moving,  but  little  of  the  whte  should  appear. — 
Eyes  that  are  very  black  or  cloudy,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  the- /are  generally  prone 
to  disease.  Most  dealers  in  horses  are  prepared  to  account  (and-^ometimes  with  great 
adroitness)  f^  every  defect  that  .an  obseiwing  purchaser  may/«iappen  to  discovc^r 
point  out,  ano^irticularly  as  respects  the  eyes,  which  they  studiously  endeavour  to 
make  appear  as^’ivial,  or  of  no  consequence  at  all.  The  purchaser,  however,  should 
be  aware  of  such  sophistry,  and  not  rely  too  implicitly  upon  it;  but  rather  trust  to  his 
own  judgment,  or  that  of  some  disinterested  friend. 

> V 

NECK  AND  SHOULDERS.  • 

The  neck  should  be  long,  and  small  at  the^setting  on  of  the  head,  growing  deeper 
from  thence  to  the  shoulders.  The  upper  edge  should  be  thin  and  rising  a little 
semi-circular  from  the  shoulders  to  the  head ; die  mane  thin  and  strong,  as  a heavy, 
thick  mane,  bull  neck,  or  a very  lean  and  slender  .iieck,  are  never  pleasing  to  the 
sight.  The  shoulders  should  be  thin,  and  li(^^' jfack ; bm  to  judge  jCorrectly  of 
them,  the  horse  should  stand  upon  level  grSPHSAlf  the  ^loulders  are  thick  and 
upright,  he  will  not  answer  well  for  the  saddle,  much'^eight  will  necessarily 

be  thrown  upon  his  fore  legs,  which  will  make  it  unplS^int,  as  well  as  unsafe  for  the 
rider.  For  a draught  lii^e,  however,  thick  and  upright  shouldcraare  rather  a re- 
commendation 'than  otherwise.  Beware  of  swellings  on  the  top  of  the  head,  .or  on  the 
withers,  as  die  former  may  result  in  the  poll-evil  and  the  hatter  in  the  fistula. 


The  back  should  be  short,  and  the  chine  broad  or  thick,  and  mot 
but  if  too  much  bending,  or  what  is  called  saddle  backed,  it  is  nev& 
horse  with  a high  or  roach  back  is  very  objectionable,  as  he  never  can  be  7, 
the  saddle  with' satisfaction  to  the  rider.  If  the  chine  be  thin  the  saddle 
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sit  well.  A horse  with  a hijjli  back,  or  thin  chine,  is,  however  not  tlie  worse  lor 
harness.  K- 

1 he  ribs  slionld  not  be  flat,  but  bend  well  outward,  tlB'  last  rib  should  approach  the 
hip  or  huckle  {jone  within  about  four  or  five  inches,  anV  the  belly  be  moderately  let 
down,  but  not  to  swag’. 

A flat  ribbed  horse  with  a gaunt  or  clung  up  belly,  can  never  perform  much  labour. 
The  buttocks  should  be  round,  full,  and  the  rump  nearly  on  a level  with  the  back, 
and  the  tail  set  high.  Thin,  contracted,  or  steep  butto'.ks,  are  always  offensive  to 
tlie  eye,  though  probably  do  not  injure  the  animal  for  act|  lal  sei’vice. 

It  is  a good  sign  wiien  a horse  is  deep  in  the  girtliing  pl^ce ; but  if,  on  the  conti'an’’, 
he  is  there  slender,  it  indicates  weakness.  ^ ^ 

1} 

MOVING. 

After  having  attentively  exaiiiined  the  horse  standing,  let  him  be  rode  in  your  pre- 
sence' on  hard  level  ground,  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  backward  and  forward  frequently, 
first  )ii  a walk,  then  alternately  in  his  other  gaits.  Olv  erve  his  mouth  that  he  be^k 
steady  and  fair  on  the  bit,  his  liead  well  up,  but  hi.s/'nose  not  much  proj^^in^Tas 
this  is  a great  fault,  especially  for  a i-iding  horse.  Sf'nd  occasionally  before  asX^ell 
as  behind  him,  and  see  that  his  toes  neither  tiu’ii  inward  or  outward,  and  thar^e 
goes  rather  narrower  before  than  behind,  as  no  horse  can  move  well  on  his  legs  uJl^ 
less  he  does.  If  he  goes  too  close  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  will  cut.  His  action 
should  be  lively,  and  when  in  a trot  his  fore  legs  well  thrown  forward,  tliough  even 
and  regular,  and  not  clambering.  Observe  that  he  treads  firm  on  the  hardest  ground, 
otherwise  you  may  be  assured  he  is  tender  footed,  which  is  a great  fault  and  dimi- 
nishes his  value  mucli.  His  hind  legs  when  in  a trot  should  move  even,  bending  a 
little  outward  at  the  hock,  and  be  thrown  well  under  him,  though  never  to  strike  the 
fore  siloes,  which  is  called  forging,  and  is  verj’  objectionable.  If  he  takes  up  his  feet 
slovenly,  throws  them  outward,  steps  irregular,  or  claniliers,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  for  any  active  service  ; as  he  is  only  fit  for  the  heavy  draught. 

RIDE  YOURSELF. 


After  a minute  examination,  such  as  before  recommended,  should  you  be  of  opinion 
that  the  horse  is  likely  to  answ’er  your  purpose,  moui^  yourself  and  ride  him  a few 
miles  alone,  otherwise  you  cannot  judge  correctly  of  hijfi  gaits  or  spirits,  as  most  hor- 
ses go  much  freer  and  better  in  company  than  they  do  alone.  This  is  a proper  time 
also  to  observe  his  wind.  Such  trial  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  horses  viiose  gaits  and  actions  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; yet,  when  mounted, 
are  intolerably  rouai  and  unpleasant  to  tlie  rider,  and  often  addicted  to  start  and 
stumble.  ^ 

Do  not  permit  3'oivself  to  be  hurried  into  the  purchase  of  a horse  because  he  is  a 
b^utiful  figure,  or  o\ierwlse  fascinating  in  his  external  appearance,  hot  always  ex- 
amine more  than  once  before  you  purchase ; otherwise,  it  is  highly  pr«’  at)le  that  some 
material  defects,  will  escape  j’our  notice,'  especially,  if  you  are  notcu  critical  judge. 
This  caution  is  the  more  necessary  because  your  morals  as  well  as  pecuniary  inte- 
rest may  both  suffer.  For,  should  it  so  happen  that  by  making-  a hasty  purchase,  you 
get  a horse  defective^hi  soif;j  essential  points,  that  will  by  no  means  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose,  you  may  possibly  be  induced  to  commence  the  jockev,  to  get  him  oft' 
your  hands  ; and,  in  order  to  do  this  with  the  least  loss  to  yourself,  _vou  may  not  consi- 
der it  indispensably  necessary  to  acquaiii  the  purchaser  (perhaps  as  unwary  as  your- 
self) with  tlie  w’hole  truth  respecting  the  defective  animal;  in  which  case  your  morals 
will  most  certainly  be  implicated. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  j^^icular  regard  to  the  kind  of  service  for  which  the 
horse  is  intended.  If  F.r  the  sr  or  anv  active  service,  the  middle  size,  say  about 
fifteen  hands  high,  \^1  formar’.'j^-*oefore  described,  is  to  be  preferred;  but,  if  for  a 
slow  and  heavy  draught,  thc^^JTrger  and  stronger  the  better. 

Small  horses  answer  equally  well  for  the  purposes  of  ^yriculture,  as  well  as  for 
many  other  employments  to  which  their  strength  are  adequate. 

All  the  extraordinary  qualities  and  exact  svmmetry,  before  described,  will  seldom 
or  never  be  met  vyith  in  any  one  horse  ; tlie  purchaser,  however,  will,  no  doubt,  give  a 
preference  to  t]r:,''‘se  that  approach  them  the  nearest. 

We  canui^  'take  leave  of  this  little  volume  without  most  heartily  recom- 
mendiii«/t  to  the  perusal  of  every  person  in  the  United  States,  who  either 
is  or  j^/ccts  to  be  in  possession  of  a horse.  The  general  dissemination  of 
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the  information  and  inslfuctions  it  contains,  would,  We  afe  persuaded,  be 
productive  of  the  most  '^neficial  effects,  not  only  to  the  excellent  and  most 
useful  class  of  animals  ^/describes,  but  would  check  a thousand  impositions 
which  are  daily  practised  in  the  transfer  of  horses,  and  all  the  numberless 
inconveniences,  losses,  and  vexations  which  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  such  deceptions. 

The  volume  is  also  lustrated  by  three  well  executed  quarto  plates ; one 
exhibiting  the  muscul^  r system  of  the  horse;  another  the  asteology  or  com- 
plete skeleton  ; and  a t lird  displaying  the  elegance  and  majesty  of  this  noble 
animal  in  two  fine  fig(  res  of  the  celebrated  race  horse  Royalist^  and  the 
hunter  Sky  Lark. 


WttMf /***>•  - 

FRCfrI  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

.Code  de  la  Conscription,  on  Recueil  Chronologique  4es  Lois  et  des  Arr^tes  du  Gou- 
verneiDent,  des  Decrets  Imperiau.x.  relatives  a la  Levee  des  Conscrits,  a leur  rem- 
placement,  aux  dispenses  de  service,  &c.  depuis  Pan  VI.  jusques  et  compris  Pan 
XIV.  Avec  Tables,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  270.  Paris,  1806. 

WE  hate  war,  and  we  detest  despotism  ; and  wish  earnestly  that  there 
were  no  occasion  to  study  the  organization  of  the  one,  or  the  resources  of 
the  other.  But  when  ^ar  is  inevitable,  and  despotism  overbearing, — and 
when  both  together  are  darkening  the  whole  horizon  of  the  civilized  world, 
it  becomes,  of  all  things,  the  most  necessary  to  inquire,  how  they  have  been 
united,  and  in  what  manner  their  combination  has  contributed  to  their  suc- 
cess. It  is  now  our  indispensable  duty,  we  think,  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  that  military  establishment  which  has  tri- 
umphed so  fatally  over  ,|very  other  to  which  it  has  yet  been  opposed,— to 
ascertain  how  far  its  excellences  may  be  copied  among  a free  people, — and 
to  determine  to  what  extent  its  efficacy  or  permanence  may  be  rendered 
precarious  by  tli£  oppressions  which  it  entails  on  thosit  who  are  subject 
to  it.  j 

The  perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  which  has  been  .yecently  transmitted 
from  Frap.^,  with  a full  commentary  of  facts,  by  a di/i'igent  and  judic’jfcs 
observer,  fw^nabled  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  materials  for  such 
an  inquiry  ; aid  to  direct  the  attentiorf  of  our  coun|rymen  to  the  internal 
organization  of  a power,  which  must  be  understood  before  it  can  be  resist- 
ed ; and  with  which  we  can  neither  beat  peace  nor  aLwar  in  safety,  till  we 
comprehend,  in  some  measure,  the  nature  of  tlie  foimdations  on  which  it 
rests.  The  book  is  entitled  “ Code  de  la^  Conscri/ition,’*  and  contains  a chro- 
nological series  of  laws  enacted  since  the  year  1798,  on  the  subject  of  the 
military  conscription  of  France.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  new  French 
jurisprudence  has  been  promulgated  under  t^e  various  titles  of  the  Civil, 
Rural,  Commercial,  ah?  Criminal  this,  Ae  “ Code  de  la  Con- 
scription which,  no  doubt,  is,  of  the  Corpus  Juris.^  most 

dear  to  the  modern  Justinian,  and  most  odi^|  to  his  “ great  and  good 
subjects.” 

Tacitus  somewhere  observes  of  Tiberius,  that  his  speeches  to  the  senate, 
by  the  “ involutions”  of  the  style,  at  once  betrayed  the  character  of  their 
authqp,  and  seemed  to  shadow  out  the  picture  of  his  ca'll^us,  dark,  and 
crooked  policy.  This  .volume,  consisting  of  two  hundred  aii^^venty  close 
printed  pages,  obscure  and  even  unintelligible  iufall  its  clauses  oL^iiy,  and 
clear  only  in  its  provisions  of  rigour,  might  suggest  a similar  om%vation, 
and  be  traced  to  the  ruminations  of  an  ambitious  and  sanguinary  des^dsm. 
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In  fact,  the  extreme  difficulty  which  we  (with  no  '^■Igar  helps)  have  expe- 
rienced in  collectins^  the  scope  and  import  of  thi»' extraordinary  volume, 
convinces  us  that,  to  the  great  majority  of  French^'en,  the  whole  must  be 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  or  the  traditions  of  the 
Cabala.  There  is  an  oracle  at  hand,  indeed,  which  will  readily  expound  one 
half  of  the  mystery.  The  military  tribunals  will  s|  on  make  them  under- 
stand the  penalties  annexed  to  disobedience  ; but  the  v have,  and  can  have 
no  instruction  as  to  their  immunities.  For  it  is  a remarkable  and  most  in- 
structive fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  voluminous  ar'iotations  daily  issuing* 
from  the  h’rench  press  on  every  other  branch  of  the  i nperial  jurisprudence, 
no  one  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to  publish  a single  word  to  elucidate  the 
text,  or  blazon  the  moderation  of  the  Code  de  la  Conscrifition. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  glance  at  this  v(dume,  w'thout  being  struck  witly: 
the  extreme  anxiety'which‘these%tatutel^b<^’Syk,xa  tenforce  conformit^bot/^ 
in  the  executioner  and  the  victim.  The  enumeratrm  of  cases  is  so  comjilefc 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  evasicni.  The  publick  functionaries  hav^^ 
their  respective  provinces  most  accurately  marked  out;  and  are  furn’shed^ 
with  distinct  formulae  for  every  act  of  office.  The  severest  and  most  unre- 
lenting punishment  is  inflicted  upon  all  who,  from  negligence,  or  corrup- 
tion, or  pity,  give  countenance  to  the  slightest  relaxation.  The  diseases 
which  give  right  to  exemption  are  detailed  avith  a jealous  and  disgusting 
minuteness.  Precautions  are  multiplied  without  number  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  the  conscripts  ; and,  while  they  are  decorated  with  the  title  of  “ De- 
fenseurs  de  la  Patrief  the  uniform  tenour  of  these  laws,  and  the  tone  of 
bitter  reproof  which  pervades  them,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  a general 
aversion  for  the  trade  of  war;  and  serve  to  convince  us,  that  these  Achilleses 
are  not  easily  roused  to  arms,  whatever  enthusia^jm  they  may  afterwards 
display  in  the  field-  Some  few  provisions  are  intloduced  on  the  subject  of 
voluntary  enlistments  ; but,  as  no  bounty  is  allowed,  it  is  evident  that  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  serious  consideration  of  the  government.  The  old 
compromise  betwA^n  the  military  exigencies  and  civil  constitution  of  the 
state, — between  thV  effeminacy  of  the  rich  and  the  wants  of  the  poor, — be- 
t\^en  the  ambition\of  the  sovereign  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  is  reject- 
c^ijvith  disdain  byihe  imperial  republick ; and  the  student  is  diragged  re- 
lentlessly from  his  closet,  and  the' peasant  from  his  hiding  pla^  Ajy  an  indis- 
criminating  and  unqualified  coercion.  But  habit  soon  rendeVs  submission, 
if  not  cheerful,  at  least  easy  ; rapine  furnishes  sources  of  munificence  and 
conciliation  ; courao**  becomes  a virtue  of  necessity  ; strength  is  acquired 
by  discipline  ; military  ardour  kindles  with  competition  ; and  experience 
too  fatally  proves,  that,  from  such  elements,  armies  may  be  compounded, 
alike  formidable  for  discipline  and  valour. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a connected  view  of  the 
law  of  the  conscription  as  itlis  now  enforced,  and  to  interweave  with  those 
statements  such  illus^ations^  ’ j present  state  of  the  French  empire,  as 
maybe  necessary  tgrdevelgf  'Vie  whole  organization  of  conquest.  No  sub- 
ject, at  the  present  mome?^,‘  can  claim  so  terrible  an  importance.  The  levies 
of  those  continental  nations,  which  still  preserve  the  mrms  of  independence, 
are,  it  is  said,  to  be  moulded  upon  the  same  model ; and  the  conscription 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  vis  motrix  of  that  great  engine  to  which  France  owes 
her  aggrandiz'  hent,  and  on  which  she  relies,  for  the  future  increase  of  her 
dominion./ Vler  politicians  exultingly  apply  to  it  the  language  of  Vegetius 
concerni»(g  the  legion,  that  it  seems  rather  an  inspiration  of  divine  wisdom, 
than  l/!^offspring  of  human  invention.  The  plan  of  universal  conquest, 
imaged  originally  to  Louvois,  and  with  more  truth,  perhaps,  ascribed  by 
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Mr.  Burke  to  the' dire  Ary,  is  now,  not  merely  digested  into  a regular  sys- 
tem, but  may  actually  said  to  be  in  a. course  of  execution  ; and  to  be  pro- 
ceeding with  a steadii^ss  and  success,  which  must  strike  alarm  into  the 
most  confident  and  unthinking.  The  world,  in  the  opinion  of  all  French- 
men, is  to  be  again  subdued  by  the  discipline  and  the  arts  of  Rome,  i'b- 
lard’s  Polybius^  Mad^  dvel  on  Livy,  and  Montesquieu  on  the  Grandeur  et 
Declination,  are  more  *i  han  ever  “ tJie  manuals”  from  which  they  draw  their 
lessons  of  perseveranr ; and  cunning.  The  reading  classes  of  France  have 
always  been  fond  of  . istorical  research.  Their  republick  made  them  pas- 
sionate admirers,  and'  enlightened  imitators  of  antiquity  ; and  their  govern- 
ment, availing  itself  o this  predilecti'in  for  the  victorious  commonwealths 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  soon  taught  them  to  overlook  altogether  individual 
^mte^ests,  and  tastes,  anc\enjoymcnts,  both  in  their  foreign  politicks,  and  in 
3ie  4|ltails  of  their  inttVal  economy.  They  admit  “ no  balanced  advan- 
tage!, o*"  diverging  claimf  ” All  the  capacities,  and  energies,  and  habitudes 
of  private  life,  are  unrelentingly  wrested  to  the  production  of  force,  for  the 
subjijgation  of  the  globe,  or,  as  coordinate  with  this  object,  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  reigning  family.  The  changes  of  form  in  their  govern- 
ment have  occasioned  no  remission  in  this  pursuit.  It  has  always  been 
spoken  of  among  them  with  confidence  and  zeal.  Events  have  recently 
brought  it  more  into  notice  ; and  nothing  now  remains  but  to  achieve  the 
ultimate  object,  “ la  grande  fiensee,'*  as  it  is  emphatically  styled  in  the  co- 
teries of  Paris. 

That  our  readers  may  the  better  understand  our  abstract  of  the  laws  on 
the  conscription,  it  is  proper  to  premise,  that  France  is  divided  into  about 
30  military  governments,  subject  to  a general  of  division  and  his  staff,  to 
yhich  commissaries  are  attached  as  executive  officers.  The  civil  division 
consists  of  122  departn  Jents ; 24  of  which  have  been  acquired  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  exclusive  of  Tuscany,  not  included  in  any  part 
of  this  statement.  The  departments  are  divided  into  districts  or  arrondisse- 
merits,  from  3 to  5 in  number  ; the  arrondissements  into  cantons,  and  the 
cantons  into  municipalities,  amounting  to  about  55,000.  Each  department 
is  governed  by  a prefect  and  his  council,  composed  of  ? commissary  of  po- 
lice, a m#J^’,  and  certain  inspectors,  denominated  counsellors  of  fir^f<-‘<^>0e. 
The  distriov^  arrondissement,  by  a subprefect  and  his  council,  of  a similar 
formation.  TWie  cantons  and  municipalities  are  under  the  supervision  of  an 
administration,  composed  of  the  civil  authorities,  with  a president  at  their 
head.  A mayor,  a commissary  of  police,  and  ^wo  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, styled  adjuncts,  are  allotted  to  every  division  having  a population 
above  5000  souls.  These  several  authorities  are  in  strict  subordination  to 
each  otlier,  and  at  thfe  control  of  the  prefects  and  subprefects ; who,  them- 
selves, are  charged  with  a weighty  and  inflexible  responsibility  as  to  the 
military  lev;jes.  , 

The  conscription  was  first  published ^f^l^^’orm  cJ  a general  law  by  the 
council  of  ancients  in  the  year  1798,  antrl^^^^nce  undergone  some  slight 
modifications.  The  directorial  plan  is  attilB^^  to  Carnot,  who,  in  the 
revolutionary  langua^,  is  said  “ to  have  organiz(5i^ictory  in  the  French 
armies.”  Its  author,  who  was  enthusiastically  devot«!^o  the  forms  of  anti- 
quity. and  still  preserves,  within  the  rays  of  the  imperial  purple,  all  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  found  his  model  in  the  ccJ^Biilution  of  the 
Roman  republick,  which  made  every  citizen  a soldier  belwK  the  age  of 
forty-six, — in  their  annual  levies,  which  admitted  of  no  exceptiv^ — and  in 
the  peremptory  orders  .issued  by  their  consuls  to  the  magistrates^|f  Italy, 
specifying  the  number  ol^  troops  required,  »nd  the  place  of  assembla3 
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By  the  law  ot'the  directory,  all  Frenchmen  are  ptbiiounced  soldiers  ; and 
when  the  country  is  declared  in  danger,  are  liable  li.be  summoned  to  its  de- 
fence. In  any  other  conjuncture,  “ the  wants  of  th\'army  are  relieved  by  the 
conscrifition  and  the  requisite  number  of  conscripts  is  determined  by  the 
senate  or  legislative  body,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  executive  government. 


The  law  which  limits  the  whole  number,  regulate;  , 
contingent  of  each  department,  proportionally  to  i 
eight  days  after  publication,  the  prefect  distnbules 
the  districts,  by  the  same  rule  ; and  the  subprefect 
municipalities.  All  Frenchmen  between  the  full  ag 
five  complete,  are  liable  to  the  conscription.  They 


at  the  same  time,  the 
population.  Within 
^lis  contingent  amono’ 
mong  the  cantons  ana 
■ of  twenty  and  twenty- 
are  each  year  thrown 


into  five  classes  ; the  first  of  tvhich,  consists  of  those  who  have  completed 
their  twentieth  year  on  the  1st  Vendemaire,  or  l^n  September  preceding 

terminated  their^en^- 


ire,  or  \6/l\ 
a’iod,  ha/*  t 
rioritv.  'T1 


the  second  of  those  who,  at  the  same  period, 
first  year,  and  so  on,  in  the  order  of  seniority.  'Thus,  the  conscripf,  who 
has  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-five,  remains  liable,  until  the  month  and 
day  just  mentioned.  The  municipal  administrations  are  bound  to  pjfepare 
lists  framed  from  the  registers  of  births,  and  from  common  notoriety,  (Which 
particularize  the  name,  domicile,  stature,  &c.  of  all  the  individuals  s'lbject 
to  the  conscription,  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  same  individuals  are 
also  bound  to  enrol  themselves,  with  a similar  sp.ecificalion,  at  the  office  of 
the  municipality,  as  soon  as  the  law  is  published  Both  lists  are  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  prefects,  who  are  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  and  who  im- 
mediately consign  them  over  to  the  minister  of  war. 

Eight  days  are  allotted  to  the  preparation  of  the  lists.  The  conscripts* 
are  then  assembled  in  each  canton,  and  examined  by  the  administration,  or 
by  a special  commission,  created  ad  hoc  by  the  f^efect.  The  merits  of  ^ 
pleas  of  exemption  are  scrutinized  at  these  meeftngs.  Such  as  plead  infir- 
mities, if  able  to  attend,  are  examined  on  the  spot ; and  if  not,  are  visited  at 
their  dwellings  by  “ the  inspectors”  and  health  officers.  The  latter,  gene- 
rally physicians  in  the  army,  are  not  selected  until  the  moment  of  examina- 
tion ; and,  to  obviate  collusion,  must  belong  to  a district  different  from  that 
the  conscript.  The  final  decision  of  all  cases  of  exemption  is.  referred 
to^  commission  of  higher  resort,  composed  of  the  prefect,  thft^ttjneral  offi- 
cers and  commissaries  of  the  department.  When  these  clai^  Sire  disposed 
of,  lists  are  formed  of  those  who  are  adjudged  competent  tc/'Serve,  whether 
present  or  absent ; and  the  subprefect  then  proceeds  to  the  “ drawing,"  or 
designation  by  lot,  yf  sutih  as  are  to  constitute  the  yuota  of  the  district. 
Tickets  regularly  numbered,  to  the  amount  of  the  names  on  the  list,  are 
publickly  deposited  in  an  urn,  and  indiscriminately  drawn  out  by  the  con- 
scripts or  their  friends.  The  lot  falls  upon  those  who  draw  the  numbers 
below  the  amount  of  the  quota.  The  higher  numbers  drawn  by  the  rest  are 
annexed  to  their  names,  in  order  thai  they  may  be  forthcoming  in  their  or- 
der, should  any  casij^Jty  di^"’‘ :eir  predecessors.  Absentees  not  present- 
ing themselves  within  a " n after  the  drawing,  are  declared  refractory, 
proclaimed  throughout  tlj^-^mpire,  and  pursued  as  deserters. 

These  are  the  con/mpts  of  “ the  active  serwee.”'  But  besides  these,  the 
law  requires  an  eqi  al  number,  to  form  what  is  termed,  in  contradistinction, 
the  conscription  of  the  reserve."  The  members  of  the  reserve  are  nomi- 
nated, with  T""' same  formalities,  to.  wzajrA  o7ily  in  cases  of  emergency;  are 
regularly  (^anized,  and  carefully  disciplined,  within  their  .own  department, 

* 51^0  brigades  of  Gendarmerie  usually  attend.  This  Is  a body  of  military,  having 
tlu^^.ire  functions  as  our  constables,  and  about  16,000  in  number. — Peuchrt, 
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from  which  they  are 
then  created,  of  sufifilen 
whole  contingent,  and 


I 


't  suffered  to  absent  themselves.  A third  body  is 
ta'  conscripts,  equal  in  number  to  one  fourth  of  the 
stincd  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  may  be  occa- 


sioned before  junction  at  head  quarters,  by  death,  desertion,  or  other  causes. 


lid  not  be  adequate  to  this  purpose,  the  reserve  sup- 
ill  events  no  deficiency  is  permitted,  as  each  canton 
11  assessment.  No  Frenchman  under  the  age  of 
h the  empire,  or  hold  any  situation  under  govern- 
jblick  office,  unless  he  can  produce  a certificate,  duly 
that  he  has  discharged  his  liability  to  the  con- 


If  the  supplement  sho 
plies  its  place  ; and  at* 
is  accountable  for  its 
^hirty  can  travel  throt‘ 
ment,  or  serve  in  any  \ 
authenticated,  attestin' 
scription. 

All  the  authorities  ar^-  bound  in  solidum,  and  under  the  severest  sanctions, 
^ observe  that  the.consc\pts  are  assembled,  reviewed  and  dismissed  to  their 
tfestiBl^on  without  delay\  They  are  marched  under  an  escort  of  gendar- 
jneri  , and  in  bodies  stri^ly  limited  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  to  various 
quar  ;rs  or  depots  throughout  the  empire,  and  there  first  supplied  with 
arms  and  clothing.  They  are  never  permitted  to  exist  in  separate  battalions, 
but  ? e individually  ( nominativement ) drau.ghted  into,  or  scattered  through, 
distif  ct  corps  of  the  preexisting  army,  to  which  they  are  marched  in  ex- 
ceedingly small  detachments,  and  sometimes  from  an  astonishing  distance. 

Dispensations  are  given  by  the  higher  military  tribunal  of  the  prefect ; 
and  are  provisional  or  definitive,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disability 
pleaded.  For  all  diseases  pronounced  curable,  the  discharge  is  but  tempo- 
rary. The  infirmities  which  tend  to  disqualify,  are  discriminated  with  the 
nicest  care,  and  accompanied  by  copious  scientifick  explanations.  The 
minister  of  war  reviews  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal ; and  if  a suspicion  of 
partiality  arise,  orders  tl^:  meolcal  inquiry  to  be  renewed.  The  party  re- 
leased pays  an  indemnity  4o  the  government,  the  amount  of  which  is  propor- 
tioned, by  the  prefect,  to  his  taxes,  or  those  of  his  parents.  No  exceptions 
were  originally  allowed  to  the  law  “ of  active  sendee  but  at  this  moment, 
the  eldest  brother  of  an  orphan  family,  the  only  son  of  a widow,  or  of  a la- 
bourer above  the  age  of  seventy,  or  one  who  has  a brother  in  the  active  ser- 
vice, on  soliciting  the  indulgence,  be  transferred  to  the  reserve.  "Die 

same  pfF.Hgge  is  accorded  to  those  who  have  taken  the  order  of  subdearon 
in  the  ecci^^^^tical  seminaries.  Parents  continue  responsible  for  their  absent 
children,  untfAfiey  can  produce  an  official  attestation  of  their  death.* 

The  directory  admitted  of  no  substitution  ; but  the  severity  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  now  relaxed  in  favour  of  such  as  are  a^judg'^  “ incapable  of  sus- 
taining the  fatigues  of  nuarf  or,  “ whose  labours  ancT  studies  are  deemed 
more  useful  to  the  state  than  their  military  services.”  Proxies  are  there- 


♦ We  find,  on  the  subject  of  dispen^tion,  two  decrees  which  should  be  noted. 
One,  p.  100,  of  the  year  ninety-nine,  by  workmen  engaged  in  tlie  manufac- 

ture of  arms  and  gunpowder,  or  employed  m^5fc'''tional  rrHgazines  of  saltpetre,  &c. 
are  exempted ; and  another,  p.  104,  of  the  year>.  enacting,  that  conges  equal  in 
number  to  the  one  fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  and  subalterns  in  the  army, 

should  be  given  to  suebyas  had  served  irreproachably'^^ng  the  wliole  war,  or  du- 
ring five  campaigns,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  replaced  byr^w  recruits.  The  inspec- 
tor charged  with  the  disti'ibution  of  these  congis,  is  enjoined^towever,  to  remind  the 
soldiers  how  much  they  are  in  the  wrong  to  abandon  the  frs^i^^rofessions  (le  pre- 
mier des  etats).  In  the  year  ninety-eight,  tlie  law  was  repealed  wln^^exempted  mar- 
ried persons  from  ^tlie  conscription.  Depere,  and  n ith  him  Malthii§^ttrib\ites  the 
increased  proportion  of  births  in  the  country,  anteriour  to  that  period, -^premature 
marriages,  to  avoid  the  military  levies.  (Mallhns,  b.  2.  c.  6.)  “ Les  mancj^  prema- 
tjires  et  multiplies  par  la  crainte  des  loix  militaires,”  are  particularly’  noticed  sta- 

tistical reports  of  the  prefects  for  the'year  eight. 
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fore  received  only  ad  libitum  ; not  as  a matter  of  rimt ; and  never  without  a 
special  mandate  from  the  minister  of  war.  The  qtnscript  furnishes  a sum 
of  about  Si.  (100  francs)  for  the  equipment  of  hisVoubstitute,  who  must  be 
between  tbe  age  of  t%vcnty-Jivc  and  forty.,  of  the  middle  size  at  least.,  of  a ro- 
bust constitution,  of  a good  character  certified  by  his  nmnicifiality,  and  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  conscription  lams.  He  bears  u'le  surname  of  his  prin- 
cipal, in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  known  and  cotr  sidled  to  march,  should 
his  proxy  desert,  or  be  lost  from  any  other  cause  tMn  death,  or  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle  within  the  term  of  two  years.  \ 

All  the  enacting  clauses  of  this  system  are  forttf'ed  by  heavy  denuncia- 
tions against  publick  functionaries,  parents,  or  othef  s who  contribute  to  de- 
feat or  retard  its  operation.  Any  health  officer  or  ocher  functionary  convict- 
ed of  furnishing  a false  certificate  of  infirmity,  &y"‘is  subjected  to  fiveyeaf 
imprisonment  in  irons.  All  civil  and  military  ora* ers,  even  of  the  %rghest 
rank,  convicted  of  favouring  the  escape,  or  concwlling  the  retreat  of  a fugi- 
tive, are  exposed  to  excessive  fines.  Conscripts  detected  in  counterihiting 
infirmities,  or  mutilating  themselves,  are  placed  “ at  the  disposition  of  fce  go- 
vermnerit”  for  five  years,  to  be  employed  in  such  publick  labours  as  nivay  be 
judged  most  useful  to  the  state.  The  absentees  or  refractory  consiiripts, 
whose  apprehension  is  secured  by  the  most  minute  and  efficient  precautions, 
besides  undergoing  the  corporal  punishment  entailed  on  their  offence,  are 
amerced  in  a sum  of  fifteen  hurdred  francs,  equivalent,  from  the  compara- 
tive value  of  money  in  the  two  countries,  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  This  sum,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
pursuit,  is  levied  inexorably  on  the  real  property  of  the  father  or  mother, 
should  the  fugitive  possess  none  in  his  own, right.* 


• It  will  not  be  impertinent  to  exem]ilify,  here,  the  immoderate  rigour  exercised 
on  the  points  now  betbre  us,  by  a few  paragraphs  taken  at  random  from  the  journals 
of  the  country.  The  following  is  from  the  JVlercure  de  France  of  August  1807.  “ Jean 
Vidal  senior,  of  the  commune  of  Orboii,  in  order  to  enfranchise  his  son  from  the  con- 
scription, had  employed  a false  document,  knowing  it  to  be  false.  Tliis  document 
was  the  record  of  his  birth,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  was  born  in  1734,  altliough 
tfe  real  period  of  his  birth  was  1744.  His  object  was  to  be  considered  <r  ‘ 'ving  at- 
tmfked  the  age  of  71,  and  therefore  entitled  to  claim  for  his  son  tlie  incly^*^1ce  of  the 
law.  The  special  court  of  criminal  justice  has,  by  a decree  of  thor  Sl'St  July,  con- 
demned this  person  to  eight  years  labour  m irotis,  to  be  branded  with  a/iot  iron  on  the  left 
shoulder,  to  an  exposition  of  six  hours,  and  to  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  and  of  400 
copies  of  the  decree.'’  The  two  following  are  from  the  Journal  de  L’ Empire  of  August 
2d  and  7tli.  “ The  trjlf'dnal  d!’  corrective  police  f police  correctionelle J of  Paris,  finish- 
ed yesterda}-  the  trial  of  seven  persons  charg-ed  with  extortion  from  conscripts, — 
“ Escroquerie  en  matiere  de  conscription.”  Tessiairc,  a surgeon’s  apprentice,  w.as 
accused  of  having  blown  into  the  eyes  of  a multitude  oftonscripts,  a powder  calculated 
to  excite  inflammation,  and  of  liaving  received  from  their  friends,  for  this  service,  va- 
rious sums  between  two  and  three  th(^;j  ad  livres,  somewhat  more  than  2001.  from 
each.  Six  other  persoiifc  were  - . making  him  known  to  different  conscripts, 

and  of  sharing  in  his  pi'ofits.  f...  ‘one  of  these,  a g-oldsinith,  called  Lugot,  the 
father  of  three  children,  took  JT  -^‘lace  at  the  bar,  his  wife  was  carried  to  the  grave, 
having  died  of  fright,  when  was  told  that  her  husband  lyid  been  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunaj.;jiT:>  answer  to  a ch.arge  connected  vStdi  the  conscription.  This 
melancholy  catastrophe  induced  the  tribunal  to  mitigate  his  punislunent.  The  rest, 
and  among  them  a 'ft  ^man  of  some  respectability,  suffered  the  utmost  rigours  of  the 
law.”  The  secqji^'  Case  is  not  a little  singular.  “The  military  commission  of  Turin 
(department  ^ .ne  Po)  decided,  in  tlie  course  of  last  July,  a new  case  of  delinquency 
with  rcgarA<^  the  conscription.  Two  inhabitants  of  Turin  were  convicted,  by  this 
commissW'V  of  having  forestalled  (accaparc)  a great  number  of  substitutes  for  the 
<lepairaf(i.it,-(.6y  maintaining  them  at  their  own  expense  in  hduses  appropriated  to  this  ob- 
Ject,^,d  then  selling  them  out  at  an  advanced  price  to  the  conscripts  who  wished  to 
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Nine  garrison  towns  Je  designated,  throughout  the  empire,  as  dSfiSts  for 
the  refractory  conscript*  They  are  lodged  in  the  citadels,  subjected  to  a 
most  rigid  discipline,  atfe  made  to  work  in  the  arsenals,  or  on  the  roads, 
clad  in  a particular  unflorm,  with  their  heads  closely  shaved.  Five  years 
constitute  the  term  allowed  to  this  confinement ; but  it  is  added,  “ that  they 
are  to  be  gradually  draft  ;d  into  the  army,  as  they  give  tokens  of  docility  and 
reformation  !”  Every  i )nscript  absenting  himself  for  twenty-four  hours 
from  his  defiCty  is  punis'  ed  as  a deserter.  A special  council  of  war  is  assem- 
b?ed  to  decide  upon  cast  i of  desertion.  The  penal  sanctions  are,  1st,  death  ; 
2d,  the  punishment  oft  he  ball  (la  fieine  du  boulet)  and,'  3d,  publick,  or 
hard  labour.  ^ 

. The  nature  of  the  2d,  The  punishment  of  the  ball,  merits  notice.  An  iron 
\ll  of  8lb.  weight,_and  fiVened  to  an  iron  chain  of  seven  feet  in  length,  is 
attach^to  the  leg  of.  the’^eserter.  He,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  hears  his  sen- 
tence ead,  on  his  knees,  iild  is  condemned  to  hard  labour  during  ten  hours 
daily,!  and,  in  the  interval  of  rest,  to  be  chained  in  solitary  confinement. 
This  ■ entence  is  rigorously  executed,  and  embittered  by  all  the  external 
mark!'  of  ignominy  in  dress  and  appearance.  The  duration  of  this  punish- 
ment,’ which  is  ten  years,  is  prolonged,  and  an  additional  ball  fettered  to  the 
leg,  ii  cases  of  contumacy  or  serious  disobedience.  We  have  remarked  a 
curious  provision  connected  with  this  double  delinquency.  The  party  is 
solemnly  interdicted,  under  pain  of  two  years  imprisonment  in  irons,  from 
fixing  himself,  after  he  is  set  at  liberty,  ’ivithin  twenty  leagues  of  the  seat  of 
government  ! The  third  class  of  punishment  {Ics  travaux  ftublics')  is  exempt 
from  the  iron  ball ; and,  in  other  respects,  only  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  the. length  of  the  term,  which  is  but  three  years.  A fine  of  1500  francs 
is  inseparable  from  all  cases  of  diffeertion.  Death  is  inflicted  on  the  deser- 
tet^to  the  enemy,  and  on  firm  who,  in  deserting  from  the  punishment  of  the 
ball,  carries  off  his  own  arms  or  those  of  his  comrades.  The  punishment  of 
the  ball  is  adjudged  to  such  as  escape  into  the  interiour  of  the  empire  with 
their  uniform,  or  with  the  effects  of  another ; or  from  the  publick  labours 
which  are  inflicted  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  simple  desertion  into  the 
interioujU^  In  time  of  war,  every  officer  or  soldier,  absenting  himself  for 
forty-ei^^Fitours  from  his  corps,  without  permission,  is  reputed  a desertji^. 
The  laws  sulqect  of  desertion  are  read  to  the  whole  French  army  on 

the  first  SunclT^of  every  month. 

We  have  thus  given  a brief  abstract  of  the  law  of  the  conscription,  col- 
lected from  the  code  itself.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  ^tate  the  nature  and 
effects  of  its  execution,  as  represented  to  us  by  an  obse^er,  who,  with  the 
best  opportunities,  has  witnessed  them,  in  almost  every  part  of  France, 
during  the  progress  pf  three  levies. 

The  grand  characteristick  of  the^esent  administration  of  France,  is  re- 
lentless inflexibility.  A host  of  infonUfi^  secures  the  fidelity  of  the  execu- 
-tive  officers.  Cases  of  the  most  signaf7^|i^^yrbarous:.t-igour.  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a few  examples,  crov/^^''«»e  daily  gazettes  of  the  em- 
pire, and  even  the  journals  of  Paris,  into  whici^Sjiey  are  compulsively  and 
awkwardly  thrust,  in  ct/der  that  the  quickening  irn^!ft|^  of  fear  may  be  pro- 
pagated through  the  entire  mass  of  servitude.  The  ^^umns'now  before  us 
might  nearly  warrant  the  inference,  that  those  tribunall^hich  the  weak- 
ness and  depravity  of  our  nature  have  rendered  indispensabl^Lo  all  civilized 

have  proxies.  This  traffick,”  says  the  Moniteur,'^  “ by  which  the  substitiite'i^peives  but 
a small  sum,  while  the  broker  receives  a very  large  one,  must  always  prove  ^iurious 
to  the  lower  classes.”  . 
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communities,  are,  in  France,  exclusively  occupi^^^with  one  species  of  de- 
linquency, happily  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Lorld.  They  entitle  it, 
“ Escroquerie  en  viatiere  de  conscrifition,'*  or  the  i '.tortion  of  money  from 
persons  liable  to  service,  under  fraudulent  promises  of  procuring  them  an 
exemption.  A stranger  in  this  “ great  nation”  is  haunted  by  the  spectre 
of  the  police  ; but  the  native  is  attended  by  anotherp  foul  fiend,”  still  more 
hideous,  and  threatening  him  with  more  degrading  Visitations.  We  have  ih 
from  good  authority,  that  a traveller  frequently  maj.ts,  on  the  high  roads, 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities,  ti  enty  or  thirty  of  thoie 
miserable  beings,  denominated  refractory  conscripu^  guarded  by  a body  of 
gendarmerie,  and  coupled  together  with  a rope  attacj^  d to  a horse’s  tail,  as  a 
badge  of  disgrace  !*  j, 

Our  readers  may  have  observed,  in  the  details  of- this  system,  a semblani^ 
of  tenderness  towards  persons  whose  situation  to  rouse  thos^^indig- 

nant  feelings — that  insurgent  consciousness  of^jig^ht,  which  imdisj^ised 
oppression  never  fails  to  excite  even  among  the  most  degraded  of  j-uman 
beings.  Hypocrisy  is  the  defence  of  fear  against  just  resentment  ; an{  may, 
therefore,  be  well  entitled,  not  only  the  homage  which  vice  'offers  f > vir- 
tue, but  the  tribute  which  despotism  pays  to  liberty.  The  provisiVis  on 
the  subject  of  the  reserve,  to  which  we  particularly  allude,  are  altojicther 
illusory.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  its  creation  is  to  supply  possible  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  assist  the  armies  in  cases  of  great  emergency.  The  emer- 
gency, however,  has  always  been  found  to  exist — Tyrannorum.  enim  preces, 
nosti,  quani  permixtce  necessitatibus and  the  reserve  is  uniformly  compel- 
led to  march.  Not  only  are  all  the  conscripts  of  the  current  year  thus  swept 
away  ; but  those  of  the  preceding  years,  who  have  obtained  a charter  of 
exemption  under  the  conditions  prescribdtl  bylaw,  are  also  dragged  imo 
the  field  by  a decree  of  the  military  chief  of  their  I .epartment.  We  must  ^t 
forget  to  mention  another  flagrant  breach  of  law,  if  any  enormity  can  be  so 
called,  which  is  committed,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  under  the  sanction 
of  publick  authority.  In  the  first  tumults  of  the  revolution,  the  parochial 
registers,  at  no  period  very  accurately  kept,  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
As,  therefore,  no  oflicial  document  can  be  produced  for  youths-^-'etween 
j^'enteen  and  twenty,  the  recruiting  officers,  within  the  tw^._ 'I  years, 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  include  in  th^p ascription 
numbers  whose  appearance  corroborated  their  assertion,  iliey  were  be- 
yond the  age,  and  wliose  remonstrances  were  rendered  unavailing  by  their 
condition  in  life.  The  i^ost  formidable,  however,  of  all  the  evils  extrane- 
ous to  the  code  we'. Have  analyzed,  is  a practice  which  has  prevailed,  for  some 
years,  of  anticipating  by  law  the  regular  levies.  The  conscripts,  as  w'e 
know,  of  1810,  are  already  called  out;  and  by  this  it  must  be  understood, 
that  those  who  would  then  attain  the^age  of  twenty,  are  already  made  to 
serve  in  the  armies.  Th^se,  and  g/',.^r  causes  connected  with  the  abuse  of 
unlimited  power,  biTig  intoj^^V  .-.d'a  numerous  population  of  boys,  in  ap- 
pearance scarcely  able  to  bp?;^.  .ue  accoutrements  of  a soldier,  and  who,  in 
their  preparatory  exercis^,.  are  objects  both  of  pity  and  amazement.  “ f Un 

* We  find  in  the  Xf/.-irnal  de  I’Empire,  under  the  Paris  head  of  the  21st  October 
1807,  a paragraply^i  which  it  is  stated,  th.at  a recent  act  of  amnesty  had  brought 
back  to  their  colf  'cs  fwo  hmulved  and  four  refractory  conscripts,  and  ninety-Uvo  deser- 
ters of  the  d/^irtment  of  Orne;  of  which  department,  the  ruhole  contingent  does  not 
amount  tojfore  than  692  in  a levy  of  60,000  men  ! 

f Onfl'^fthe  most  extraordinary  spectacles  of  I'aris  is  that  of  tfie  young  conscripts 
who^^lbrm  their  exercises  in  the  Champs  Eliseys.  The  conquerors  of  the  world  are 
not^^V  hut  children ! 
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des  spectacles  les  plus  Atraorclinaires  de  Paris,”  said  a distinguished  per- 
sonage of  that  capital  tW  a stranger,  “ c’est  celui  des  jeunes  conscrits,  qui 
font  leurs  exercices  dai*J  les  Champs  Elis^es.  Les  vainqueurs  du  monde  ne 
sont  que  des  enfans.”  / 

For  the  great  majoriy,  even  of  the  better  classes  of  conscripts,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  obflin  proxies.  When  the  physical  requisites  are  not 
wanting  in  the  princiljal,  the  government,  indeed,  studiously  discourages 
substitution.  The  acl  lowledged  hardships,  and  indeterminate  duration  of 
Ae  military  service,  t'lid,  moreover,  to  enhance  so  enormously  the  price  of 
the  few  who  are  foui»c4to  possess  all  the  requisite  qualifications,  that  they 
fall  exclusively  to  the^hare  of  the  rich.  More  than  2001.  is  frequently 
.given  for  a substitute, fft  sum  which,  according  to  the  rates  of  living  in 
vF ranee,  is  much  more  cwsiderable  than  with  us  ; and  far  beyond  the  means 
()f  muijitudes,  who,  in  tht\  country,  with  the  habits  of  refined  society,  main- 
tain 1 exteriour  of  tolera>|le  ease.  Of  this  class  are  the  amnestied  emigrants 
and  ( d proprietaries,  who  enjoy,  under  the  new  dynasty,  something  of  the 
abstr  :t  right,  and  but  little  of  the  benefits  of  postliminium  ; and  who,  in 
the  Tj  iterness  of  mortified  pride,  and  the  sadness  of  pining  recollection, 
Strug  ;le  to  uphold  a decent  establishment  with  small  fragments  of  their 
form  r estates.*  The  Revolution  has,  on  the  whole,  had  the  effect  of  an 
Agrarian  law.  And  the  equalization  of  fortunes  is,  at  this  moment,  among 
the  most  prominent  vestiges  which  the  tempest  has  left  behind,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  world  ; a consequence  over  which,  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  we  should  perhaps  exult.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  contemplate, 
without  feelings  of  strong  sympathy,  the  numbers  of  impoverished  families 
and  decayed  gentlemen,  who,  wrestling  with  memory  and  destiny,  under  a 
perpetual  recurrence  of  i^inful  comparisons  and  hopeless  wishes,  exhibit, 
throughout  France,  strikaig  monuments  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs, 
and  salutary  examples  to  the  privileged  orders  and  corrupt  governments  of 
other  countries. 

To  Aersons  of  this  description,  who  hate  and  despise  their  government — 
to  the  Areat  body  of  professional  men,  and  of  drooping  merchants  and  ma- 
nufac^H^s,  who  educate  their  children  with  care  and  tenderness,  and  who 
find  nd'^^F^^nsation  in  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  diadem,  for  the  de^- 
dation  of^ own  order,  and  the  loss  of  domestick  comfort,  the  conscrip- 
tion appears  maximum  of  human  suffering,  the  most  odious  of  all 
Avrongs,  and  the  most  vexatious  of  alt  injustice.  The  Lysees,  or  publick 
schools,  the  seminaries  of  ecclesiastical  noviciat^,  th»^ universities  of  law 
and  physick,  are  all  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  recruitin'  officer,  and  forced 
to  surrender  up  their  pupJts,  Avithout  exception  of  genius  or  taste,  at  a 
period  of  life  Avhen  the  morals  A’e  in  a state  of  oscillation — when  the  cha- 
racter of  the  frame  itself  is  scarcelVdetermined,  and  the  understanding  but 
in  the  first  stages  of  development^^ij^rents  are  not  only  made  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  a separation  under  such^^j^^;? stances/ but  are  condemned 
to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  seeing  the  "^^Tjiples  and  manners  of  their 
children  exposed  to  total  wreck,  in  the  ifni^dous  communion  of  the 
common  soldiery — tljfe  meanest  and  most  proffl^j||le  of  mankind.  The 
impressment  of  a British  seaman  is  doubtless  a re^lBng  spectacle  ; but 

* From  the  period  of  the  emission  of  assignats,  in  the  year  17^.  until  1801,  the 
sale  of  national  domains  in  France  produced  upAvards  of  100  millions’  ?V«’ling.  These 
domains  were  principally  made  up  of  the  confiscated  property  of  emigr^'AU,  and  ser- 
ved to  defi-ay  the  publick  expenses  in  the  first  years  of  the  ReA'olutioi^AC.Same/, 
Histoire  des  Finances  de  la  Bepublique!\  Even  in  1803,  this  sale  continued,  pro- 
duced about  18  millions  of  francs.  [^Comptes  Generaux  du  tresar publieJ} 
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falls  far  short  of  the  scene  of  real  distress,  eA|^\)ited  at  the  balloling^ 
of  a conscription,  when  the  parents  or  friends  of  tha|j<onscript  are  indulged, 
as  is  often  the  case,  in  drawing  his  ticket  from  the  fV'al  urn.  The  piercing 
shrieks  and  tumultuous  acclamations  alternately  uttefed  on  these  occasions, 
by  a people  to  whom  nature  has  allotted  such  vivacitli  of  character,  wholly 
overpower  the  feelings  of  a spectator,  and  conduct  1 ‘m,  irresistibly,  to  the 
conclusions  we  have  adopted,  concerning  the  spirit  ,i/ith  which  the  impe- 
rial dispensations  are  obeyed.  ,jl 

We  by  no  means  condemn,  but  indeed  cordially  fpprove,  a scheme  of- 
levies,  which  would  summon,  inexorably,  all  ranks  to jhe  defence  of  the  state^ 
and  compel  the  opulent  to  make  ample  pecuniary /'etribution  for  the  loss 
of  their  personal  service  in  foreign  operations.  Buf  the  French  conscrip- 
tion, as  must  be  already  apparent,  rests  upon  quit^tanother  basis  ; and,  uny 
der  the  garb  of  equality,  acts  with  a most  parti^Jand  vexatious  pn^ssuret 
Men  of  large  fortune,  the  least  respectable  of  tha  Community  of  Frarfte  at 
this  moment,  either  monopolize  the  substitutes,  or  corrupt  the  inspe.tting 
officers,  and  thus  disentangle  themselves  from  the  tramels  of  the  'aw.  , The 
parasites  of  the  court,  by  intrigue  and  favour,  setmre  the  same  immjnity 
to  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  great  military  and  civil  digni  jxries 
of  the  empire  are  privileged  ejc  officio  ; and  this  exemption  will  be  gradu- 
ally extended  to  all  whose  zeal  is  useful  to  prop  the  greatness  of  the  rvding 
power.  The  burden,  then,  falls  with  accumulated  weight  upon  the  class 
of  persons  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  a former  page  ; and  a still  greater 
evil  is  inflicted,  by  thus  confounding  them  with  the  dregs  and  lees  of  the 
community.  Feelings  and  habitudes  should  be  consulted  in  every  general 
act  of  legislation  ; and  in  this  instance,  the  distress  and  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned to  the  lower  orders,  bear  no  proportion  tp  the  misery  inflicted  on 
the  higher  and  middling  ranks  of  the  people.  It  is^nnnecessary,  too,  to  have 
recourse  to  so  comprehensive  a plan  of  compulsion,  for  the  creation  of  a 
force  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  nvarfare.  Louis  XIV,.  when 
at  war  with  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe,  maintained  an  army  of  3|i»0,000 
men,  principally  made  up  by  voluntary  levies  ; and  under  the  last  ugfortu- 
tunate  monarch  of  that  name,  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  recruite^'^cn  the 
S3i%t  manner,  amounted  to  200,000  ; of  which  Paris  alone  furt^.^  i annu- 
ally 6000,  although  it  now  yields  but  1400  for  the  conscriptiy^^-,!..''' 

Notwithstanding  the  familiarizing  experience  of  the  past,  ffr'd  the  certain 
expectation  of  the  future,  every  new  conscription  spreads  consternation 
through  all  the  famU^es  o^  the  empire.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
war  against  Prussia, ^'"until  the  termination  of  the  campaign  in  Poland,  three 
several  levies  were  raised;  the  last  of  which,  pr^^josed  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
created  a sensation  that  is  not  to  be  adeqviately  described.  Although  all 
correspondence  relative  to  the  positioner  the  armies  w'as  rigorously  inter- 
dicted, and  no  letters  suffered  to  p^r  Avithout  scrutiny,  it  was  impossible 
wholly  to  conceal,  atV:east  fry  ’V’  '^ublick  of  Paris,  the  dreadful  mortality 
which  afflicted  the  march,  -che  incredible  hardships  inseparable  from 
the  movements  of  the  labouring  under  a scarcity  of  provisions,  and 

the  unaccustomed  rigoji^o  of  a northern  winter.  A S.iird  conscription  was 
generally  viewed  as,^'undertaking  much  too  bold  for  the  internal  adminis- 
tration, situated  then  was,  and  particularly,  at  a moment  when  a belief 
was  current,  all  ranks,  that  the  emperour  would  be  unable  to  extricate 

himself  froqr^he  embarrassments  in  which  he  w'as  supposed  to  be  involved. 
The  goTOi^iment  appeared  sensible  of  the  hazard ; and  in  order  to  prepare 
the  pu^ok  mind  for  the  event,  caused  their  intention  to  be  announced  in 
whisi^’s  through  the  circles  and  thj  es  thousand  coffee-houses  of  the  capital. 
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The  effect  was  every  Miere  visible,  even  to  the  eye  of  a cursory  observer. 
An  impression  of  tcrr'pr  upon  the  countenances  of  those,  who  either  were 
themselves  exposed  to  the  danger,  or  shudderfe^^at  the  prospect  of  new  re- 
volutionary alarms  ; c F suspicion,  and  joy  but  half  disguised,  in  the  lower- 
ent  and  disaffected,  constantly  on  the  alert  to  improve 
jortunity,  and  who  hailed  this  desperate  expedient, 
leir  hopes  relative  to  the  perils  of  the  army.  The 
ent,  Renaud  St.  Jean  D’  Angely,  shed  tears  of  real 
he  stated  the  necessity  of  the  measure ; and  the 
senate  received  it,  cofiYary  to  their  habit,  in  silent  acquiescence,  and  with 
every  indication  of  relrttance  and  dismay.*  In  order  to  assuage  the  ge- 
^neral  feeling,  it  was  foi^d  advisable  to  qualify  the  new  call  for  80,oro  men, 
•jy  a cji^use  which  enacu\,  that  they  were  Chen  to  be  merely  organized,  and 
retaj  ed  within  the  limtK  of  the  empire,  as  a national  guard.  Circum- 
stan  js  enabled  them  to  adhere  to  this  condition,  which,  we  need  not  add, 
Avou  [ have  been  violated  if  the  armies  had  sustained  a defeat,  or  the  cam- 
paig  been  protracted  to  a more  distant  term.  It  was  the  established  prac- 
tice ■ f the  Romans,  in  their  foreign  wars,  to  maintain  an  army  in  Italy, 
read  to  march  in  case  of  disaster.  And  a recourse  to  the  same  policy  was 
indispensable  for  the  French  commander,  to  recall  victory,  had  she  de- 
serted his  standard,  and  to  drive  his  antagonist  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
ignominious  peace,  by  intimidating  him  with  the  show  of  npw  and  inexhaus- 
tible assailants. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  a just  idea  of  the  state  of  Paris  during  this 
period  of  uncertainty  and  alarm.  We  believe,  that  there  never  has  existed, 
with  a vast  majority  of  itsiinhabitants,  a serious  reliance  on  the  stability  of  the 
^’esent  government.  Ar;u  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  no  doubt  was  then 
entertained  of  its  immediate  dissolution,  if  the  armies  had  been  broken  and 
dispelled.  We  are  told,  that  tlie  proportion  of  idle,  profligate  and  despe- 
rate adventurers,  whom  the  revolution  has  ingendered,  or  accident  collected 
in  PqAs,  is  truly  astonishing ; and  that  there  is  still  to  be  found,  among 
the  li^il^^i  of  every  class,  and  even  in  the  deliberative  assemblies,  a nume- 
rous T '/Piv  with  a marked  predilection  for  republican  institutions,  'i^e 
first  wei^cls^l^  are,  ripe  and  eager  for  any  change  ; and  the  latter,  equally 
prepared  td  t^ssert  their  favourite  opinions,  and  cooperate  in  the  subver- 
sion of  a government,  by  which  they  are  held  in  contempt,  and  reduced  to 
a most  abject  and  contumelious  servitude.  As  P|iis,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  was  left  almost  destitute  of  troops  th# danger  was  only  to 
be  counteracted  by  quickem^g-  the  vigilance,  and  multiplying  the  terrours 
of  their  domcstick  inquisition/S^iong  the  anomalies  of  the  human  charac- 
ter that  confound  all  general  re^h^ing,  there  is  none  more  incomprehen- 
sible than  the  empire  which  this  tahui^l  exercises  over  the  whole  nation. 
A people,  of  all  others,  the  most  in  thiir  temper — the  most 

thoughtless  in  their  levity — the  most  ungo?Hi||bIe  in  their  fury  ; under  the 
influence  of  this  power,  lose  the  distinguisit^^k  features  of  their  charac- 
ter ; and  on  subjects  Connected  with  the  publick''’^!^  display  the  vigilance 
of  habitual  fear,  and  all  the  sobriety  and  reserve  of  c^asummate  prudence. 
They  know  and  observe,  as  it  were  instinctively,  the  pi^^^e  limits  assigned 
to  the  range  of  language  ; and,  conscious  that  a mysterioi^jjbiquity  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  this  searching  police,  discipline,  according?^,  the  tongue 

* Before  the  law  was  passed  by  the  senate,  the  minister  of  police  baa*  liis 

orders  for  the  appearance  of  tlie  conscripts  of  Paris  at  the  registry.  So  se  lid 

he  rely  upon  the  compliant  disposition  of  that  venerable  body. 
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and  the  countenance,  even  in  their  clomestick  sa  (Usion.  Whoever  has 
had  occasion  to  know  the  present  state  of  Parisia-,  society  will  be  struck 
with  the  prophetick  accuj'.oy  of  the  following  c^.»-scription,  as  applied 
to  the  aspect  it  wore  at  che  period  of  which  we  pre  speaking.  “ Non 
alias  magis  anxia  et  pavens  civitates  gens  adversum[f)roximos,  congressus, 
colloquia,  nota  ignotaque  aures  vitari,  etiam  muta  a ^|ue  inanima  tectum  et 
parietes  circumspectabantur.  Unde  plena  omnia  sus  icionem  et  vix  secreta 
domuum  sine  formidine.  Sed  plurimum  trepidatione  ,jin  publico.  Ut  quem» 
que  nuntium  fama  attulerat  animum  vultumque  conv  ^/rsi,  lie  diffidere  dubiis, 
ne  parum  gaudere  prosperis  viderentur,”  &c.  “ I'foacto  vero  in  curiam 

senatu,  arduus  r^rum  omnium  modus,  ne  coniuma/  silentium,  ne  suspecta 
libertas  ” [Tacit.  I/isl.  i.]  L J 

In  the  midst  of  disquietude  and  fear,  publick  /festivals  were  muWplied( 
in  order  to  give  an  air  of  confidence  to  the  administration  at  home  ; afd  an 
unusual  degree  of  splendour  brightened  the  court- of  the  empress,  wl  it  re- 
mained in  Paris,  and  took  a principal  share  in  these  mummeries  of  c 'jspo- 
tism.  Her  majesty  was  constantly  glittering  before  the  publick  eye,  .ither 
at  the  brilliant  cercles  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  numerous  and  magni  icent 
fetes  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Garde-Muble,  or  in  the  theatres,  t e the 
meanest  of  which  she  condescended  to  assist,  and  to  inhale  the  incense  of 
the  multitude.  The  bulletins  announcing  the  most  brilliant  successes  were 
regularly  kept  back  for  some  days,  and  rumours  of  disaster  intentionally 
circulated,  that  the  grateful  intelligence  might  produce  the  greater  sensa- 
tion. These,  and  other  contrivances,  however,  we  are  informed,  had  but 
little  effect  in  quickening  the  sluggish  loyalty  of  the  body  of  the  people. 
That  emulation  of  servitude,  which  is  so  signally  conspicuous  in  the  publick 
bodies,  great  officers,  and  “ mercenary  Swiss”  of  s,:ate  ; and  to  which,  under 
all  absolute  governments,  the  higher  ranks  have  evinced  so  disgraceful  a 
propensity,  is  but  little  seen  among  the  lower  classes  of  France  ; who-mani- 
fest,  for  the  most  part,  a chilling  indifference  to  the  personal  exhiaitions 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  appe'ar  to  have  lost,  in  this  respect,  all  tliO  cha- 
racteristick  fervency  of  their  nation. 

<^hese  trembling  anxieties,  and  humble  precautions,  will  prol^...  7 tppear 
strange  to  those  w'ho  only  view  at  a distance  the  gigantick/^w'  e of  this 
tremendous  government,  and  have  not  reflected  on  the  v(^<ryus  dangers 
which  precipitate  the  fall  of  a power  founded  in  force.  Tlistory  shows, 
with  what  rapidity  of  descent  old  and  deeply  rooted  establishments  hay£ 
sometimes  fallen  tA  the  Aground  : and  the  circumstances  of  the  French 
capital,  in  1806,  may  warrant  the  presumption5',tinat  a system,  resting  only, 
as  it  were,  on  the  surface,  by  its  own  oppr^.stve  weight — with  no  prescrip- 
tive authority — with  few  artificial  bari^s — with  no  titles  to  veneration  or 
love — might  have  been  struck  do^i-^fey  the  first  gust  of  adversity.  The 
alarm  which  was  evid,.ntly  felLn"  ’'  ’ ‘‘  ‘ ' 


practically  illustrates  a greaj^- 
upon  the  rulers  of  every  riry 

« Ot 


'ft  :•.<>  it  gilds  the  future  with  a ray  of  hope, 
ijim,  which  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated 
ry,  that  for  power,  there  is  no  more  perish- 
able foundation  than  “ Qui  vero,”  says  CiceA.,  “in  libera  civitate 

ita  se  inslituunt,  ut  j>f^uantur,  his  nihil  esse  potest  dementius : quamvis 
enim  demersx  siij^eges  alicujus  opibus,  quamvis  timefacta  libertas,  emer- 
gunt  tamen  hae^iiquando,  aut  judiciis  tacitis,  aut  occultis  de  honore  suffra- 
giis : acriore^autem  morsus  sunt  intermissx  libertatis,  quam  retentx.” 
[Cic.  de  Qfuciis,  lib.  ii.  ca/i.  vii.] 

We  y^y  readily  believe,  that,  if  the  conscription  be  hateful  to  French- 
menup  must  be  still  more  so  to  the  countries  annexed  to  their  empire.  In 
Ital^  and  the  low  countries,  many  motives  conspire  to  sharpen  the  sensi- 
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bility  of  the  sufferers,  Sd  to  foment  tl!l|t  rancorous  animosity  which,  as 
We  are  assured,  is  genjrally  entertained  against  their  oppressors.  Their 
hereditary  antipathies,  »ell  known  to  the  rezNl^r  of  history,  and  certainly 
not  to  be  subdued  by  tl  : events  of  our  own  era  incalculable  and  heart- 
struck  evils  inflicted  i ion  them  by  the  republic  and  her  armies,  “ the 
record  of  which  is  writ  m in  the  flesh,  and  cannot  be  erased  the  ruin  of 
their  old  and  favourite  istitutions;  the  defacement  of  their  monuments  of 
siperstition  and  art;  l|  : impoverishment  of  all  classes,  and  the  actual  stop- 
page of  every  source  c.  private  comfort  and  publick  prosperity.*  Under 
the  exacerbation  of  pan  and  present  wrongs,  they  send  forth  their  youth 
-with  a reluctance  whic.\  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  of  which  their  op- 
pressors are  fully  aware.V  In  the  distribution  of  the  levies  among  the  de- 
partmMts,  the  conlingei^allotted  to  the  incorporated  territories  is  design- 
^amall ; but  the  prop(,ltion,  nevertheless,  of  their  refractory  conscripts 


nishingly  great ; an!  the  coercive  measures  for  the  punishment  of 
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disoblflience,  tend  to  increase  the  odium  of  the  law  itself.  The  common 
ends 
con  sc 
fit  or  ’ 
ration 
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f political  dominion,  and  the  purposes  of  fiscal  regulation,  of  the 
iption,  and  of  espionage,  have  given  a monopoly  of  all  offices  of  pro- 
Lrust  to  Frenchmen,  whose  conciliatory  manners  and  affected  mode- 
are  insufficient  to  allay  the  jealousy  resulting  from  their  intrusion. 
Romans  spread  themselves  over  the  provinces  of  their  empire,  these 
new  conquerors  inundate  every  country  where  the  supremacy  of  their  arms 
is  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  Napoleon  code  and  the  language  of  its 
authors  are  established  in  the  courts  of  Westphalia ; and  the  governments 
and  civil  employments  are  administered  almost  exclusively  by  Frenchmen. 
Clerks  have  been  draughtacl  from  the  post  offices  of  Paris  to  conduct  similar 
establishments  in  Hambu.%h  and  Dantzick.  The  customhouse  officers  of 
Bordesmx  and  Nantz  regulate  the  Avhole  Baltick  coast.  In  the  countries 
nominiuly  allied  to  France,  which  are  treated  with  less  lenity  than  the  territo- 
ries ar\|exed  to  her  empire,  publick  authority  is  every  where  exercised  by 
Frenci^en  ; and  what  the  rescript  of  the  imperial  legislator  spares,  private 
rapa«tfiS(does  not  fail  to  devour.  The  members  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhin^  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; for,  like  the  Romans,  wh,^ 

policy  it".l5,^^ot  to  make  their  subjects  or  allies  as  warlike  as  themselves, 
the  moderri^.  Vficators  exact  no  very  copious  supplies  of  men,  but  extort 
incredible  contl^itions  for  the  pay  and  clothing  of  their  own  troops.  Mol- 
lien,  the  minister  o^ie  F i’ench  treasury,  in  the  prin^d  budget  of  1807, 
felicitates  his  emperoui'i^n  this  subject,  in  the<bllo\\ig  terms.  “ Your 
majesty,  sire,  has  protecteB^our  people,  both  from  the  scourge  and  the 
burdens  of  war.  Your  armie^^ave  added  to  their  harvest  of  glory  one  of 
foreign  contributions  ; which  hasT||sured  their  support,  their  clothing,  and 
their  pay.”  This  compliment  has^mfing  of  the  exaggeration  of  flattery. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  campai.E^isljl^^e  north,  |he  treasury  of  Paris 
was  overflowing.  It  is  their  object,!  notv^^ly  crush  the  armies,  but 


* See  Brissot’s  addres'^o  Ids  constituents  for  an  ofhcs 
of  Belgium  during  the  revolution. 


st.atement  of  the  sufferings 


f In  the  report  of  the  minister  of  war,  of  July  1807,  on  the  remits  of  the  war  with 
Prussia,  the  number  of  Prussian  prisoners  is  estimated  at  5179  oi^sers,  and  1^3,418 
privates  and  subalterns ; and  of  killed,  at  about  50,000.  Comparii^.  this  statement 
with  tlte  official  report  of  Berlin  in  1805,  we  should  have  about  60,000  men  for  the 
actual  force  of  that  once  potent  monarch.  The  report  of  Visconti,  one  o-.^sffie  direc- 
tors of  the  “ J\Iusee  Imperiale  des^Arts,”  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  side' J^hat  of 
the  war  minister.  It  records  350  paintings  ; 242  rare  and  precious  manil^^ipts, 
many  of  them  oriental ; 50  statues ; 80  busts  ; 192  articles  of  bronze,  ai’moui^ 
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i colour  to  an  idea  pub- 
,)lly  exonerate  the  ma  - 
ty now  groan  ; as  in  the 
cies,  and,  at  one  period, 
ion. 


to  ruin  the  finances  of  that  quarj^pV,  in  order  thatpiie  means  and  the  hope 
of  future  resistance,  may  be  more  completely  extit  ^uished.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  Ratio7iarium,  thj^-  Recettes  extraordim^ires  et  exterieures”  are 
stated  at  more  than  thi|J|-two  millions  of  livres;hasum  exclusive  of  the 
exactions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  the  splendid  establishments  of 
the  generals,  and  the  gratification  of  private  cujj  dity.  This  surplus  is 
thrown  into  the  list  of  “ ways  and  means,”  to  giv 
lickly  instilled,  that  foreign  tribute  will  one  day  wh 
ters  of  the  world  from  the  burdens  under  which  th 
history  of  the  Roman  power,  the  military  at  all  ti 
the  whole  states  of  Italy,  were  exempted  from  tax| 

If  there  be  one  principle  of  military  discipline  s^  jctioned  by  the  univers^ 
experience  of  mankind,  it  is,  that  soldiers  shouldA«e  kept  in  a state  of  unre- 
mitting activity.  No  ^reat  commander  has  evettappeared,  with  wnwa  this 
was  not  a leading  maxim  ; and  it  may  be  takeiL-  as  an  axiom',  that  i ) con- 
quering army  will  ever  issue  from  the  walls  of  an  idle  garrison,  or  t se  ale- 
houses of  a populous  city.  In  attending  to  the  general  analogy  of  o r con- 
stitution, we  must  be  at  once  sensible,  that  the  soldier  who,  when  a ,(a  dis- 
tance from  the  theatre  of  war,  is  not  inured  to  extreme  labour,  a,d  the 
officer  whose  eye  is  not  habitually  exercised  in  contemplating  the  inkige  of 
his  profession,  in  somewhat  of  its  native  proportions,  can  never  be  well  pre- 
pared for  the  duties  of  a campaign.  The  science  of  command,  and  the 
mechanism  of  subordination,  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  mere  manual 
training,  or  by  the  evolutions  of  small  bodies  of  men  ; but  must  be  studied 
on  a large  scale-— in  great  camps  and  general  movements.  All  the  commen- 
tators on  the  tacticks  of  the  ancients,  are  struck  pvith  the  importance  which 
they  attached  to  these  objects ; and  represent  thdffatigues  of  their  railitary, 
even  in  an  interval  of  peace,  as  prodigies  of  human  endurance.  Auejustus, 
Adrian,  and  Trajan  employed  the  170,000  men  that  constituted  thr  peace 
establishment  of  their  empire,  in  publick  works ; and  it  is  to  theiri)3abours 
that  we  may  trace  the  great  roads,  bridges,  and  causeways,  of  whu^  such 
magnificent  vestiges  are  still  extant  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eurq/iij.  We 
n^^7d  not  expatiate  ufwn  the  chances  of  success  for  a general  wte  ^ war 
Amh  an  army  to  which  there  is  truly  no  other  difference  beJ(^V'»  the  field 
of  battle  and  the  field  of  parade,  than  the  effusion  of  blood.  f Z-' 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  policy  which  the  Fren^n  liave  more  stu- 
diously copied,  than  their  attention  to  military  disciplpce.  It  is  their  inten- 
tion, as  they  expref  ^ it,  tf?  form  “ * Une  generatio]i\iiropre  a la  guerre  et  d la. 
gloire’' — “ Un  fieuple  guerrier  fmrte  d la  gioi'pft,'-/iar  ses  Ids”  See.  And  for 
this  purpose,  the  boys  of  all  the  lycees  of empire  are  made  to  march  to 
their  classes  by  the  sound  of  the  drunw.iad  are  taught  the  manual  exercise 
during  their  hours  of  recreation.  T?»e  exercises  of  the  conscripts,  after 
their  imion  at  the  deVnts,  are  iqc^^^’ht,  and  of  a nature  to  qualify  them  for 
the  severest  hardships.  .'moment  of  rest  is  allowed  in  the  short  in- 

terval between  their  incor^\;';i.ion  and  their  march  to  the  frontiers  or  to  the 
enemy.  The  troops  rp’^ied  in  France,  which  alwi^j's  consist  of  raw  re- 
cruits, are  collected/*^^umerous  bodies,  and  disciplined  without  intermis- 
sion, upon  a scak^^rge  enough  to  familiarize  the  private  to  the  tumult  of 
general  actiony^d  the  officer  to  the  use  of  the  military  coup  d'auiL  The 


which,  “ the  Protector  of  the  Arts”  had  collected  in  the  north  during 
h 

|,eneration  devoted  to  war  uTid  to  glory — A warlike  people  carried  on  to  glory 

5,  &C . 
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camy^f  Boulogne  is  in^^raed  for  thisj^mose  ; and  should  rather  be  imi- 
tated as  a nursery  for  scMiers,  than  dreadl^Las  an  assemblage  of  invaders. 
iFaiigue,  and  the  penahBs  of  misconduct,  a dreadful  havock  among 

/the  conscripts,  whose  outh  and  condition  eWh^a  peculiar  delicacy  of 
f frame  and  habits.  1 h<  waste  of  life,  however,  isS^t  of  the  objects  of 
L imperial  solicitude.  A unlimited  control  over  the  population  of  the  coun- 
I try  enables  them  to  rep  tce  every  deficiency,*  and  the  survivers  are  poured 
* into  the  field  with  bodi  > moulded  into  strength,!  and  minds  completely 
bihken  to  the  yoke.  T'  us,  it  was  found  that,  with  the  aid  of  this  probation, 
— of  austere  discipline, -Aand  of  confidence  in  their  commanders,  the  French 
troops  supported  the  prilations  and  severities  of  the  winter  campaign  of 
ipoland,  better  than  their, adversaries,  who  fought  under  every  natural  ad- 
\\ntage.  \ 

The  ^ar  of  punishmentVhe  dread  df  shame,  and  the  hope  of  reward,  are 
all  ma^  z to  operate  in  theiiwystem  with  the  strongest  effect.  Blows,  which 
weaken  the  sense  *f  personal  dignity,  are  never  given  ; but,  when 


s 


tend 

the  re  ources  of  reproach  and  disgrace  prove  insufficient,  recourse  is  had 
to  the, 
have  c 
too,  o 
roes  ; 


itmost  rigours  of  solitary  imprisonment,  and  to  the  penalties  we 
tailed  in  a former  part  of  this  article.  They  know  the  full  value, 
that  esprit  de  corps,  which  has  so  often  changed  poltroons  into  he- 
nd  employ  every  art  to  excite  and  maintain  it,  by  minute  divisions 
and  insidious  oppositions,  employed  particularly  during  the  operations  of  a 
campaign.  It  requires  little  more  than  one  or  two  years  to  make  veterans 
of  men  thus  fashioned  and  conducted ; who,  according  to  the  bent  of  their 
genius,  are  precipitated  ,im  every  movement,  and  led  on  impetuously  to 
every  attack;  and  whose  murmurs,  if  time  were  given  for  the  intrusion  of 
discontent,  would  be  lost  imthe  tumults  of  incessant  agitation.  By  the  dis- 
persion|of  the  new  conscrqits,  as  we  have  seen,  indiruidually,  among  their 
Tie^erawlpredecessors  of  a few  campaigns,  disaffection  evaporates  without 
danger  Vo  the  government;  and  the  former  are  gradually  assimilated  to 
their  co.mpanions.  Once  without  the  sphere  of  their  domestick  attractions, 
with  ^.Vope  of  escape,  and  conscious  that  their  destiny  is  irrevefsibly  fixed, 
they  fe‘i:\»modate  themselves  to  circumstances  with  the  facility  which  be- 
longs to  temperament  preeminently  flexible  and  ardent.  They  are  kv,^ 
as  much  V'.s visible  beyond  the  frontiers,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
conquest  and";.^^e,  but  in  order  that  they  may  the  sooner  lose  the  quali- 
ties of  the  citizCTl)^nd  become  altogether  the  creatures  of  the  general. 
With  a view  to  renoCT^Ws  conversion  more  perfect,  more  secure  for 
the  government,  the  prumio^  leaders  are  frequently  transferred  from  one 
corps  to  another,  in  order  dangerous  attachment  to  individuals  may 

arise  from  a long  continuance  iW^e  same  command.^  If  their  service  has 


* AVere  I to  raise  a new  army,  says  Tb^ljiijyel,  I would  choose  them  between  17 
and  40 ; — to  recruit  an  old  one,  I would  alwaj^^^^them  of  l7.  [.  Jrt.  de  la  Guerre, 

Uv.  1.  c.  6-3 

! We  have  received  a particular  account  of  the-.^^pme  and  incess.ant  exercises 
of  a body  of  20,000  men,  #ncamped  at  Meudon,  in  AugtM^^OG,  under  the  pretext  of 
rewarding  their  exploits  in  the  north  with  a great  festival  Tins  was  meant 

as  a mask  to  their  leaders’  designs  upon  Prussia,  which  w'ere  irrevocably' deter- 

mined. No  festival  was  ever  celebrated;  but  the  troops  were  ex<^|jsedfor  six  hours- 
a day  in  a deep  and  wet  meadow,  Buonaparte  himself  directing  the^ifnanosivres  the 
whole  time;  and  sometimes  under  a course  of  almost  incessant  rain  and  tempest. 

! Machiavel  [Art.  de  la  Guer.]  attributes  all  the  civil  wars  and  conspirat^gs  of  the 
Roman  empire,  after  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  geStfals  u: 
the  same  command. 
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its  extraordinary  hardships,  it  also  its  peculiV",  rewards.  Their ‘p.->to- 
types  of  antiquity  never  more  successfully  reconcit ’fl  the  restraints  of  disc'.- 
pline  and  the  license  of  pillp^.  Death  is  inexomdy  inflicted,  as  we  have- 
seen  announced  in  their _js(^'[etins,  for  the  slightest  transgressions,  when  it ' 
is  deemed  expedient  U (Jnforce  order:  but  we  n^ed  not  be  told,  that  the 
signal  for  riot  is  often  given  by  the  general,  and  th  ^ abstinence  of  tbe  sol- 
dier fully  requited.  After  twenty  years,  he  becomti^  of  right  a member  of 
tbe  legion  of  honour  ; and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  a Amall  pension  for  life. 
This  iong  term,  however,  is  anticipated  in  numerous  instances.  Individud.'S 
who  signalize  themselves  are  promoted  on  the  fiaj^d  of  battle,  or  singled 
from  the  ranks  with  the  most  encouraging  solemhities ; and  sometimes, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  invested  with  the  insignM.  of  the  order,  and  disy 
missed  to  their  homes  with  the  booty  they  may  h/Ve  acquired.  / 

By  a law  of  the  directory,  no  persons  (with  exception  of  en^neers) 
could  become  officers,  who  had  not  served  three  I'^ars  in  a subordin^^capa- 
city.  The  revolution  naturally  opened  the  way  tj  merit ; and,  secon  ! d by 
this  admirable  policy,  has  filled  all  the  posts  of  their  army  with  me  ^ who 
unite  in  themselves  the  qualities  of  the  soldier  with  the  excellenc 's  that 
qualify  for  command.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  assert,  thi  ‘ nine 
tenths  of  the  present  French  officers  have  sprung  from  the  ranks.  Ed  Seated 
in  distant  camps,  they  know  no  other  country  ; and,  habituated  by  lopig  de- 
votion to  the  trade  of  war,  it  has  become  their  element  and  their  prission. 
Their  whole  fortune  is  staked  on  the  sword;  and  their  attachment  is  there- 
fore necessarily  secured,  under  the  aus/iicious  influence  of  a leader,  whose 
indefatigable  ambition  occupies  them  in  their  fa\ourite  pursuits,  and  whose 
liberal  imtiartiality  feeds  the  hope  of  preferment^  and  divides  the  fruits  of 
conquest.  To  their  credit  and  example  is  due  ^luch  of  that  spirit,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  causes  of  alienation  heretofoife  detailed,  seems  ? o ani- 
mate the  whole  frame  of  the  army;  and  no  small  share  of  that  pomentous 
success  which  has  attended  the  course  of  the  French  arms.  Of  the  &ghteen 
marechaux  d’empire,  fourteen  have  either  emerged  from  the  rank^'  or  as- 
cended frond  the  lowest  employments.*  Most  of  the  generals  of  i'ttvision, 

JBeasieres,  oi’ig-inally  a common  soldier,  became  in  1796  a captain  oOf  p -'  d-y  in  the 
army  of  Italy. — Brune,  a printer  at  the  commencement  of  the  revoluti^„^'‘inember  of 
the  club  of  Cordeliers,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  llanton,  commenq^'-ms  military  ca- 
reer in  1793. — Augereau,  a private  in  the  Neapolitan  sei’vice  in^,'67,  became  soon 
after  a fencing  master /^t  Naples  ; in  1792  entered  as  a volun^..  in  the  army  of  Italy ; 

' - - -1-  - c .1.-  -Bernadotte,' :it 


and  in  1794 
the  commencement 
1794  a gener 


marine;  in| 
ice  in  1784; 


was  a shopkeeper  at  the  commencement  of  tlp'^fevolution. — Kellerman  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a simple  hussar  in  the  regiment  of  C^titans. — Lusnes,  originally  a common  sol- 
dier, became,  in  1795,  adjutant  of  divisioi^^the  national  guard  of  Paris. — Maaaena,  a 
subaltern  in  the  Sardirfan  service  at  jJi(®Kieginning  of  the  revolution,  in  1793  became 
a general  of  brigade. — Mortier,  •■'y,*am  of  a volunteer  corapan)'  in  his  native  pro- 

vince at  the  same  period. — '.isaar,  an  adjutant  general  in  1796,  after  passing 
through  all  the  inferiour  ■ '•^'Lefevbr'e,  son  of  a miller  of  Alsace,  became  a ser- 

jeant  in  the  regiment  of  .»ich  guards  before  the  revolutiA',. — Berig7io?i,  after  acting 
as  a justice  of  peace  atCnontesch,  engaged  in  the  army,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
all  the ’subordinate  scutes,  and,  in  1794,  commanded  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyren- 
nees. — Soult  was ^?^ubaltern  before  the  revolution,  in  a regiment  of  infantry',  and  an 
adjutant  genergr  in  1795. — Mnrat  served  originally  in  the  constitutional  guard  of 
Louis  XVI ; became  afterwards  an  officer  in  the  12th  regiment  of  chasseurs  d cheval, 
&c. — /mjo^began  his  career  in  1792,  as  a grenadier  in  one  of  the  volunteer  b.attalions 
commaaffed  by  general  Pille ; and,  in  1796,  was  one  of  the  aids-de-camp  of  Buona- 

parteyfr 


others  'who  holc'^e  prihcipaPSl^mands,  have  the  same  origin,  and 
Sufficiently  prove  thal^ar  is  an  experiTm||^al  science,  and  that  military  re- 
nown is  not  the  prero  Jitive  of  birth,  but  tn^^arvest  of  toil,  or  the  bounty  of 
fortune. 

These  men,  whos  duties  have  almost  who7?t  j||stranged  them  from  the 
refinements  and  indu.  ajences  of  polished  intercourse,  retain  all  the  leading 
features  of  their  orig;  lal  department  in  life  ; a fierce  and  turbulent  nature  ; 
^a  wild,  irregular  aml;i  tion  ; a total  ignorance  of  the  utility  of  civil  laws,  and 
a sovereign  contempt 'for  letters.  As  they  partake  largely  of  the  prey,  they 
zealously  cooperate  i^-  the  views  of  him,  whom  necessity  or  chance  has  led 
them  to  acknowledge  > ,s  a master  ; but,  should  he  be  prematurely  removed 
from  the  scene,  we  al  ; not  inclined  to  suppose,  that  his  posthumous  aims 
will  be  accomplished  wmh  equal  fidelity.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  remarked, 
thate^ilitary  governmems  are  at  ali  times  hostile  to  regular,  monarchical 
suf*  ession,  we  can  scanjlly  conceive  the  possibility  of  a quiet  transmission 
of  ’J  3\ver  in  France,  unuer  her  present  circumstances.  The  military,  of 
eve;  y description,  are  also  said  to  be  very  unfit  guardians  for  a legal  consti- 
tuti'  n ; and  this  observation  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  imperial  gene- 
raU;  in  whose  minds  no  idea  of  subordination  to  civil  authority,  or  of  un- 
con,;  isted  descent  in  the  reigning  family,  could  ever  have  taken  root.  The 
san'  j daring  enterprise  which  has  born  them  forward  to  their  present  ele- 
vati  in  would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  inactive,  if  supreme  command  were 
placed  within  their  reach.  They  would  tear  the  sceptre  from  a feeble  hand, 
and  dispute  the  prize  with  the  same  ferocious  violence,  and  desperate  reso- 
lution, with  which  they  ye  now  grasping  at  the  dominion  and  the  treasures- 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.# 

During  their  contentions,  the  continent  might  indeed  be  allowed  to  re- 
spiri;  but,  independent  of  the  established  maxim,  that  a conquering  nation 
musl  always  be  miserable,  we  confess  that  we  can  see  no  prospect  of  me- 
lioralon  for  France  herself.  The  establishment  of  freedom  in  that  country 
musvfce  viewed,  we  think,  as  hopeless  ; nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  great 
bi^"^  the  people,  while  they  are  incapable  of  the  temperate  enjoyment, 
ar^:^\^dly  averse  to  the  form  of  a popular  government.  Some  expecta- 
tion excited  by  the  external  frame  of  the  electoral  colleges  anj^de- 

liberativ’^ /'^^^mblies ; but  this  is  completely  checked  by  an  examination  of 
their  actuai^^\ffiition . They  have  no  basis  of  ancient  opinion  to  command 
respect ; no  rep^^^ion  of  consistency  to  inspire  confidence ; and  have  not, 
indeed,  in  the  vie^^^any  branch  of  the  community'^n  existence  or  a will, 
distinct  from  that  of  fl^^hrone  to  which  they  are  ^pended.  Under  the 
shadow  of  a constitution  s^tj^reserved,  their  election  can  never  take  place, 
unless  ratified  by  the  emperoo^  and  is  universally  understood  to  depend, 
in  practice,  altogether  on  his  nonifoation.  The  firinces  of  the  bloody  and  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  state,  are^ScUlIy  members  of  the  senate  } and  to 
this  body,  the  generals  of  division,  d'.^ii^igd  from  ^le  foreign  service,  are 
regularly  associated,  so  as  to  give  them  a numerical  preponderance.* 

* The  meetings  of*Sie  senate  are  always  private  ."^llliangers  maybe  admitted  to 
those  of  the  legislative  body.  The  latter  w^as  not  once  asNmbled  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  campaign  in  the  north,  the  members  not  being  pefiVtly  sure.  By  the  con- 
stitution, the  judges  were  chosen  for  life ; but,  by  a senatus  cc^ji^dtum  of  12th  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  it  was  enacted,  that  they  should  thereafter  undergo  i probation  of  five 
years,  and  be  then  continued  or  dismissed  at  the  option  of  tlie  emperour.  A com- 
mission was  also  created  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  tih®  conduct  of 
the  judges  in  being,  in  order  that  the  emperour  might  remove  such  as  ■cyei‘^t^onounced 
unfit  for  their  stations.  In  all  political  cases,  and  all  cases  of  alleged  frad^jj^d  eva- 
VOL.  I*  e o 
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The  civil  functionaries  of  every  cl^^.have.not  onl) 

can  character,  by  a shameless  an^acy,  but  prostitiJ^  the  dignity  of  hum'^ 
nature  itself,  by  assuming  tli^crade  of  spies  andUnformers.  In  all  their  \ 
discourses  and  writings,  th^inculcate  the  speculaft  fe  doctrine  of  oppres-  ' 
sion,  with  as  much  zeal  / ^'\eir  oppressors  propagati  t by  conquest,  its  prac- 
tical horrours.  The  mLce  wantonness  of  despotism  j;oiild  never  exact,  nor 
could  the  most  inordinate  vanity  relish,  a strain  of  dulation  which  would 
disgrace  the  worst  periods  of  Roman  degeneracy  \ je  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  tyrant,  who  is  known  to  require  this  tribute  'im  all  occasions,  has  i<r 
in  view,  not  only  to  complete  his  savage  triumph  t'ver  the  patriotism  of 
France,  but  to  bring  the  cause  of  freedom  itself  intfr  general  contempt,  by 
exhibiting  the  base  servility  of  those  who  so  lately/ undertook  io  -vindicate  / 
the  liberties  of  mankind  * There  are,  no  doubt,  as^/e  have  before  affirmed,/ 
numbers  who  still  cherish  a preference  for  repuyeican  institutions  ^^piany 
who  officiously  promote  the  measures,  in  order  fe  heighten  the  odui'<  - 
the  government ; and  a few  who  submit,  with  e\Ldent  repugnance,  tc 
their  personal  weight  to  the  consolidation  of  the  new  system.  The  ' 
however,  will  make  no  sacrifices  of  interest  to  principle  ; and  the  las ' 
have  little  influence,  when  opposed  to  a majority,  who  have  fortified 
native  dispositions  by  the  habit  of  obsequiousness.  The  fabrick  of  <' 
state  can  never  be  reared  by  such  hands,  nor  framed  from  such  materials, 
us  the  populace  of  Paris,  or  the  soldiery  of  the  frontiers.  Should  the  ils.ipe- 
rial  seat  be  vacated  within  a short  period  of  time,  the  legislative  assemolies 
might,  like  the  Roman  senate,  in  their  contest  with  Maximin,  maintain  a 
struggle  with  some  firmness  and  vigour,  but  withpio  permanent  means,  and 
scarcely  with  the  benefit  of  obtaining  a choice  of  S tasters. 

When  we  meditate  upon  the  probable  career  of  army  of  700,000  men,t 
greater  than  any  which  Rome  ever  maintained  in  the  meridian  of  her  p|(wer, 
and  imbued  with  such  moral  and  physical  energies,  our  apprehensions  for 
France  vanish  before  the  melancholy  forebodings  we  are  compelled /ga  en- 
tertain for  the  nations  of  the  continent.  A nation  of  soldiers  must  beJ  accu- 
pied.  Plunder  is  their  food,  and  will  be  sought  wherever  it  is  to  be^tund. 

A people  at  war  from  principle,  says  Montesquieu,  must  necess^^t  .ri- 

sioi^^  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  superseded  by  special  tribunals;  one 

established  in  each  department,  consisting  of  three  judges  appointed emperour. 

* This  feeling  has  been  displayed  strikingly  in  the  bulletins  fiv^i*' Spain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  leading  pa+riots  of  that  country. 

-j-  Infantry  of  the  lin^  t341,4<  2 ; light  infantry,  100,130.;./'avalry,  77,488 ; artillery, 
46,489;  engineei’S,  5,4'fb  ; atotalof  yiw  hundred  cind:f  >-y  ’ thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  This  is  the  official  statement  of  1805.  tliat  period,  there  has  been 

an  augmentation  of  at  least  one  hundred  thonsa^fey.c\vLs\\e  of  the  foreign  troops, 
Italian,  Bavarian,  &c.  taken  into  the  servic^<^iibbon  remarks,  that,  in  his  time, 
I’rancc  still  felt  the  elfbrts  which  she  had  m^^*  in  the  reign  of  thuis  tlie  Fourteenth  ! 
According  to  Neckar’s  climate,  the  ev^^ses  of  the  war  department,  before  the 
revolution,  were  124,650,000  franej^  j/-x'805,  they  were  stated  at  271,500,000  francs. 
M.  de  Foinmcller  estimated  the  tMf^i’iidon  of  France  at  25,065,883,  in  1789. , Peuchet 
now  rates  it  at  34,976,313,  excj^^'b  of  Tuscany.  The  ratio  effi  this  population  to  the 
territory,  is  1,093  3-.32  ind^'fifals  to  the  square  league ; — a condensation  inferiour  to 
none  but  that  of  Hollands^ '/;e  annual  levies,  before  the  revolution,  were  stated  atone 
seventeenth  of  the  bufj^ors  capable  of  bearing  arms — estimated  by  M.  de  Pommeller 
at  600,0T)0  ; but  the proportion  of  the  yearly  levies,  at  a very  loiv  calculation, 
may  be  one  sevenK!eth  of  tJie  wliole  male  population  between  20  and  40.  Peuchet 
estimates  this  body  at  7,612,690,  for  1805 ; an(.l  allows  that  sixty  thousand  have  been 
annually  rcpjuited  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution';  but  the  real  number 
■must  be  meSe  than  double-  The  directory  called  forth  200,000  at  once  in  the  year 
1799. 
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, or  be"ruined.  ^^ey  will  lab^’^lki  their  vocation,  and  never  make 
but  as  conquero*.  Such  a tempe^ljment  as  we  have  ascribed  to  the 
chiefs  and  instrumentrjTOf  this  conspiracy  ag^st  mankind,  is  essentially  at 
war  with  all  the  moral  wirtues  and  generous  pt^Miimles  of  our  nature,  with 
the  gentle  charities,  a.  well  as  with  the  hoarded^^pures  of  peace* 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Communications  to  the  l?toard  of  Agriculture,  on  Subjects  relating*  to  the  Husbandry 
and  internal  Improvem?lit  of  the  Country.  Vol.  V.  Part  II.  4to.  pp.  204 

ONE  solitary  paj'*r  occupies  the  whole  of  this  second  part : but  it 
equals  in  value  a host  c\  ordinary  communications,  and  merits  a more  de- 
taile^^ccount  than  our  Imiscellaneous  pages  will  warrant  us  in  bestowing. 

It  ^ mtitled  : 1 

Essay  on  the  JVature,  Produce^  Origin,,  and  Extension  of  the  Merino 
Bre\  I of  Sheep. : to  mhich  is  added,  a History  of  a Cross  of  that  Breed  ’with 
Rye^  '.nd  E'wes  ; describing  their  Qualities  and  Produce,  and  a successful  Me- 
thoQ,  f managing  them.  By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.  D,  F.  R.  S.  8cc. — On 
thisj  iUbject,  Dr.  Parry  is  known  to  have  bestowed  particular  attention,  and 
to  h,  ve  established,  by  actual  experiments,  many  important  facts.  He  ap- 
pear to  have  more  completely  studied  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  than  any 
othe|  agricultural  gentleman  or  philosopher  in  the  united  kingdom  ; and, 
in  addition  to  the  remarlfc  with  which  he  has  previously  favoured  the  pub- 
lick,  he  here  furnishes  ajjmost  elaborate  essay,  containing  the  result  of  pa- 
tient inquiry  and  long  <lcperience.  All  judicious  readers  will  be  gratified 
not  qfcly  by  the  mass  of  |seful  information  here  collected  by  Dr.  Parry,  but 
by  hi  methodical  and  luminous  exhibition  of  it.  After  such  indisputable 
traitslof  a mind  truly  philosophick,  we  require  not  his  assurance  that  “ he 
has  bien  actuated  by  no  motives  of  personal  interest,  but  solely  by  the  love 
of  what  has  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth.” 

\essay  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  nature,  pro- 
du(^*^^>iMn,  and  extension  of  the  Merino  breed  are  considered,  in  order 
fully  and  completely  to  solve  the  question  proposed  by  the  B'i^rd, 

which  information  as  to  “the  growth  of  wool  from  the  Spanish 

breed  of  shtro^Aor  from  some  cross  between  the  Spanish  and  British  breeds, 
in  Great  Britara^as  to  the  advantages  which  mav  have  attended  such 
crosses  in  respect  «fto|ool,  carcase,  application ^f  fo\,  freedom  from  dis- 
tempers, &c.,  and  as  tOK%[^most  effective  means  of  sjlreading  this  race  of 
sheep.”  On  each  of  thesls^wints.  Dr.  Parry  has  laboured  to  afford  the 
Board  an  ample  and  satisfact^k  account ; and  he  has  even  taken  a wider 
range  than  the  mere  terms  of  tlvi^’ize  question  require,  in  order  to  place 
the  subject  in  all  its  amplitude  befo^^^ie  reader.  For  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing the  importance  of  this  disqt^^i;^,  the  ingenious  author,  in  the 
first  place,  states  the  quantity  of  the  suptA  '\wool  imported  into  Ehgland 
from  foreign  countues  in,  the  years  18Q2,A>..!^%  and  1804,  to  have  been 
18,467,7 18lbs.  and  from  Spain  alone,  either  iit^^jmsh  or  neutral  vessels, 
1 5,307,7 18lbs.  for  which  the  clothiers  paid  4, 391^^41.  and  for  which, 
supposing  the  merchant’s  profit  to  be  15  per  cent,  or  c5(^,6561.  the  hum  of 
3,733,2881.  went  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Being  dependent  to  so  large  an  amount  on ' a foreign  state  for  the  basis 
of  our  fine  woollen"  manufactures,  it  becomes  an  object  truly  p^riotick  to 
n quire  into  the  most  effectual  mode  of  remedying  this  Avant;  7^,  since 
he  fine  tvool  in  question  is  the  produce  of  a breed  of  sheep  called  ^Spaiu 
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Merinos,  to  examine  whether  this  ^ ied  cannot  bA.fluesticated’,  or  a rs>tf! 
obtained  by  crosses  which  shall  >f^wer  the  purposh  of  the  manufacturer^, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  valual?^''  for  its  carcase.  TfUi  satisfy  the  reader  on 
these  points,  the  author  first  into  a history  of  Ke  Merino  breed,  as  it 

exists  in  Spain.  Accorcjl  tf‘\o  this  memoir,  the  numb  :r  of  these  sheep  now 
depastured  in  that  country  amounts  to  about  five  millic^ls,  which  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Trashunlantes  and  Estantes,  i.  e.  (iie  travelling  and  the 
stationary.  Dr.  P.  thus  describes  their  form  ahd  qua  tty : 

The  Merino  sheep  in  Spain  is  an  animal  below  the  middle  >;ize,  comparatively  with*" 
our  native  English  breeds,  ahd  probably  about  that  of  tlie  pul’ie  Ryeland,  or  old  South 
Do\vn.  Though  these  sheep  possess  a great  deal  of  pictj  .'esque  beauty,  and  are 
exactly  such  as  Rosa  of  Tivoli  and  others  of  the  best  paint^^s  have  chosen  as  models, 
from  which  to  decorate  their  immortal  works,  they  are  by/  o means  furnished  with 
that  form,  wliich  modern  fancy  or  experience  has  presuj/'id  to  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a disposition  to  early  maturity  and  fatness.  Arhus  they  are,  in  g«aeral, 
rather  high  on  tlieir  legs.  Their  heads  are  large,  an*j  their  necks  long,  ^pbeir 
chests  are  contracted,  and  tlierefore  they  are  sharp  on  tvcb  shoulders  and  flat  a e-d. 
They  are  also  naiTow  across  the  loins  ; whence  it  inevitably  follows,  that  their  j(,,ind 
quarter  is  straight  and  defective.  j 

In  all  these  respects,  however,  there  is  great  difference  in  individuals  of  the  1,'ime 
flock,  and  more  especially  in  the  general  character  of  form  in  different  flocks  oi^\liis 
race.  |f 

The  defects  which  I h.ave  mentioned  ai'e,  however,  in  some  degree  counterbalsuced 
by  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  skins  of  the  Mei’ino  sheep,  which  are  remarkably  Khin, 
soft,  and  loose,  affording  that  evidence  of  a strong  disposition  to  fatten,  which  |,iany 
of  cur  farmers  call  “ proof.” 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  skin  of  the  Mei^  no  race  differs  from  that  of 
oiu’  native  sheep.  It  is  of  a fairer  hue,  with  a vivid  tint  w'  what  is  called  carnation  or 
flesh  colour ; bearing  the  s..me  relation  to  that  of  our  English  breeds,  as  the  skin  of 
women  with  red  or  auburn  hair  does  to  that  of  those  wiiose  hair  is  dark  brown  or 
black.  This  tint  is  particularly  conspicuous  on  those  paivs  which  are  naturallbfree 
from  woo],  as  the  eye  lids  and  lips.  L 

With  this  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  is  connected  that  quality  of  the  iTjece, 
which  has  hitherto  been  generally  considered  as  the  chief  characteristick  of  thP  Me- 
rino race : I mean  its  fineness  and  flexibility,  in  which  it  is  probably  superiour  Pd  any 
other  breed  in  the  known,  world. 

These  animals  seem  absolutely  buried  in  wool.  It  exists  on  their  forehead^q  ,rst 
as  as  the  eyes,  and  on  their  checks ; covers  their  bellies,  and  envelope  ^ nind 
Jegs,  and  someiimes  their  fore  legs,  down  to  their  very  hoofs.  'k' 

The  length  of  the  staple,  or  filaments,  of  wool  is  from  two  to  somen^*^ -.ore  than 
three  inches;  being  much  alike  on  the  shoulder  and  on  the  rump.  wool  of  the 

ram  is  generally  esteemed  the  coarsest  and  longest ; that  of  the  e'-'-'finest  and  short- 
est; and  that  of  the  wetW  r,  in  both  respects,  between  the  twov-'^Ti-mei-. 

These  sheep  are  st/;ecl  tojproduce,  one  with  the  five  pounds  of  un- 

washed wool  on  the  animal’s  back : but  the  1^  'oT  weight  in  scouring  is 
very  considerable.  The  grandees  and  society?^^6f  monks  pos.sess  numerous 
flocks  which  are  distinct  varieties  of  this  rp^’,  differing  in  the  form  and  size 
of  the  carcase,  and  in  the  weight  and  fio^niess  of  the  fleece.  One  of  these, 
from  a title  in  the  fatfii'ly  of  count,^K<^<3ampo  Alange,  is  called  JVegrette  ; 
others,  Injantado,  {vom  the  d^  that  name;  others,  Paw/ar,  from  the 
Carthusian  monastery  to  whiy^hty  belong  ; while  others  bear  the  appella- 
tion of  the  monasteries  o^^uaddoufie  and  the  Escurk  1.  These  different 
breeds  vary  as  to  the  m^ortion  of  yolk  or  grease  which  imbues  all  wool ; 
but  which  is  so  sun^abundant  in  the  Meiino  race,  that  it  attaches  to  the 
fleece  a great  quality  of  dust,  earth,  and  other  substances,  and  gives  to  it  a 
dirty  and  unsightly  appearance ; yet,  as  the  finest  fleeces  have  the  most 
yolk,  the  simerficial  darkness  is  no  discouraging  circumstance. 

We  ar»9!mrther  informed  that 

The  ;^j1  of  the  Merino  sheep  differs  from  that  of  all  our  breeds,  in  being  of 
nearly^r  equal  degree  of  fineness  on  the  shoulder  and  on  the  rump.  It  grows  more 
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rM  the  iatwF  than  t former,  l^lj^hole  fleece  is  remarkably  free  from 
white,  opake,  and  coai>i  hairs,  called  by  uVTrench,  jai-re,  and  by  us,  kemps, 
chel  hairs,  or  cat’s  hairs,  ilfrhose  which  bei-e  anu^ere  occur  among-  Merino  -wmol, 
e extremely  shoil,  and  easfjr  drop  out  during  the  p^^ss  of  manufacture,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  fabrick. 

It  is  remarked  that  if  i liese  sheep  be  slower  in  bh^lming  adult,  they  live 
much  longer  than  othe"  known  races ; that  they  eat  more  indifferently  of 
all  sorts  of  food  ; and  ^ lat  it  is  a striking  peculiarity,  in  which  they  differ 
frqyi  every  breed  of  sho't-woolled  sheep,  that  “ while  very  few  of  the  rams 
are  polled,  or  have  short; mags,  the  majority  have  large  spiral  horns;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a hoiraed  Merino  ewe  is  rarely  to  be  found.”  The  Spa- 
nish management  of  the  ?Wocks  is  too  curious  and  entertaining,  as  a matter 
iV  history,  to  be  omitted  ‘land  independently  of  its  reference  to  the  subject 
in  question,  it  exhibits  in  Astriking  light  the  uncultivated  slate  of  this  vast 
penins^.  A 

erino  rams  and  ewes' In  Spain  form  separate  flocks  till  tlie  beginning  of 
July ; len  those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the  species  are  put  to- 
getlier,'*'  .nd  suffered  to  continue  till  the  middle  of  August.  The  youngest  I’ams  so 
chosen  i :e  from  two  to  three  years  old ; and  they  continue  in  use  till  eight  or  nine. 
There  s;  ems  to  be  little  further  ground  of  preference  of  one  ram  to  another,  except 
that  th^r  shepherds  studiously  avoid  all  those  which  have  black  spots  on  their  bodies, 
or  in  t . ;ir  mouths.  Tlie  period  of  union  in  the  ewes  is  from  two  to  seven  years  of 
age ; tlri  ugh,  sometimes,  the  two-tooth  ewes  are  permitted  to  copulate.  One  ram 
is  gener  lly  allotted  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  ewes. 

The  e ve  rarely  produces  more  tlian  one  lamb  at  a birth.  The  lambs  fall  in  Novem- 
ber and  ' 5ecember.  The  comm'|n  custom  is,  immediately  to  kill  one  half  of  these ; 
or  even  tliree-fourths,  or  more,  i/tlie  season  is  bad,  or  there  is  any  probability  of  want 
of  food.  This  massacre  is  firstAractised  on  the  males  ; of  which,  however,  they  take 
care  to  preserve  a sufficient  :jpmber  to  maintain  the  stock.  In  every  hundred  and 
eighty  sleep  the  proportion  iijusually  as  follows:  100  ewes,  50  lambs,  25  wethers, 
and  5 rt'ps.  One  reason  why  half  the  lambs  are  destroyed  is,  that  each  which  re- 
mains ra^ly  have  the  benefit  of  two  nui-ses ; for  the  Spaniards  hold  tliat  the  wool  of 
Vy^the  ewe  tJoiild  be. injured  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  if  she  were  exhausted  by  being 
^^liged  liimlly  to  support  her  lamb.  In  order  to  produce  this  curious  association,  the 
sl^^iercbltake  off  the  skin  of  a lamb  which  is  killed,  and  WTap  in  it  another  which 
has  been  suckled  by  its  natural  mother.  The  lamb  so  dressed  they  bring  to 

the  has  been  deprived  of  its  young  one  ; and  which,  deceived,  as  they  say- 

by  its  apj-  7*1  *>|ce,  allow  the  stranger  to  suck  her.  This  operation  they  repeat  thn^ 
or  four  ti^>’s'.->\tvvent3  -four  hours ; and,  by  next  day,  the  animals  generally  take  to 
each  otlier  (h-  - %mselvcs.  IVlien  tlie  ewe  is  not  readily  deceived^  and  is  in  conse- 
quence refractory>vJ^  reduce  her  to  order  by  tying  her  by  the  leg  to  a stake.  The 
lambs  continue  to  su'gIS^^II  the  flock  commences  its  journey  tc»the  mountains,  which 
is  when  they  are  about  ff?Wpontlis  old.  j 'V 

■Very  few,  perhaps  none^TlMhe  ram  lambs  are  castrated.  -X'he  wethers  above- 
mentioned  are  rains,  cut  at  the^^je^f  six  or  seven  years,  when  no  longer  fit  for  pro- 
pagation. The  mutton  which  they^^d  must,  of  course,  be  very  bad.  In  fact,  this 
breed  is  rai’ely  eaten  except  by  the  shq^^rds  themselves,  or  others  connected  with 
the  flock ; and  by  them  usually  in  tlie  rnl^itains.  So  little,  indeed,  are  these  sheep 
considered  as  an  article  of  food,  that  thougra|pamense  flocks  o^*them  pass  through  or 
near  Madrid  twice  every  year,  the  beef  and  tliat  capital  are  supplied  from  the 

neat  cattle  and  pigs  of  France,  and  the  mutton  sheep  of  Africa. 

During  the  winter,  the  Merino  flocks  cover  the  p'.C^inf  some  of  tlie  warmest  and 
most  fertile  provinces  ofllSpain.  Such  are  Valencia, Arragon,  Castile,  La 
Mancha,  Andalusia,  Estremadui’a,  the  neighbourhood  of  Caeht  &c.  The  herbage  of 
these  countries,  which  had  been  burnt  up  during  the  summer/i^-ins  to  reappear  on 
the  first  autumnal  rains ; after  which  it  pushes  so  rapidly,  and  ac^%es  such  a degree 
of  luxuriancy,  that  the  shepherds  are  often  obliged  to  fold  their  flocks,  which  they  do 
by  means  of  nets,  in  order  to  prevent  their  injuring  themselves  by  feeding  too  hastily. 
Thus  the  herbage  continues  to  shoot  more  or  less  during  the  whole  winter.  _ But  as 
soon  as,  from  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  constant  consumption,  ihe  feed 
begins  to  fail,  which  takes  place  from  the  middle  of  April  to  tlie  beginning  o J^ay, 
the  flocks  commence  their  journey  to  the  mountains  of  Leon,  Castile,  ArragouAKa- 
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vaiTC,  Gallicia,  Soria,  Segovia,  Cuen'  Albarazin,  BVfltjs,  the  "Asturias,  &cT-».Se 
tops  of  many  of  these  mountainsf!<ft-e  in  the'  winter  collcred  with  snow,  but,  in\ 
summer  enjoy  only  a rcfreshing^^fwlness,  and  are  wellk  lothed  witli  short  herbag 
admirably  suited  to  tlie  anim^^^  which  they  are  designeS'^to  support.  This  herbage. 


according  to  the  author  / • e Oryctographia  et,Zoologi 
of  festiica  ovina  (shc/T;.  > fescue)  aira  cristata  (creste 
lupidbia  (melilot  snail  shell). 

The  beginning  of  the  jounicy  of  each  flock  is  in  som 
distance  which  it  has  to  tr.avel.  Those  which  go  from  E 
have  a march  of  at  least  550  English  miles.  Theyproce 
the  rate  of  from  5 to  16  miles  a day,  according  to  tlie  pa 
by  the  way ; and  more  slowly  before  than  after  shearin 
which  is  held,  as  it  wei'c,  sacred,  of  80  or  90  varas. 


_ Arragonije,  chiefly  consists 
' hair  grass)  and  medicugo 


n measure  regulated  by  the 
ttremadura  to  the  Asturias 
;)d  towards  the  mountain!  at 
ftures  which  they  meet  with 
A road  is  left  for  them, 
V about  75  yards  in  breadth/ 


i'l  sub- 
' n 1000 


fi-e- 
I'cout  its 
J-nd  are 


present 


often  marked  out  or  bounded  by  stones.  There  are  s»'feral  of  these  roads,  throua 
which  pass  different  divisions  of  those  immense  flocks^o  as  to  arrive  about  the,  same 
time  at  the  place  of  their  ultimate  destination.  Thw  ' variety  permits  th(^  also  to 
clioose  or  avoid,  on  their  march,  those  districts  of  laa  which  are  sown  wifflji^Y"ious 
kinds  of  grain,  according  as  tliey  have  been  gathered  ^ not. 

Each  cavana,  or  gi-eat  flock,  lias  a mayoral,  or  principal  shepherd ; and  ci 
division  of  such  a flock,  which,  for  convenience  of  travelling,  consists  of  fr 
to  1500,  has  its  leading  shepherd,  who  goes  at  its  head,  and  is  accompanied  ^by  two 
others,  who  proceed  respectively  on  each  flank.  Each  leader  has  for  his  con  fianions 
one  or  more  mansos,  which  are  old  wethers,  or,  what  is  more  extraordin 
quently  old  castrated  goats,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a large  bell 
neck.  These  bell  wethers  being  much  caressed,  become  extremely  docile ; 
very  useful  in  guiding  the  flocks  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  shepherds  are  accompanied  with  dogs ; whicl  are  not,  as  ours  of  the 
day,  intended  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  floi,t,  but  are  large  and  fie>ce  mas 
tifl's,  like  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  solely  calculated  to  n'otect  the  sheep  against  wolves 
and  robbers.  Vh 

Other  details  are  given  respecting  the  methom  of  administering  to  them 
a certain  quantity  of  salt,  of  shearing  (which  is’^'performed  in  vast  I icerra- 
does,  or  houses  of  reception,  some  of  which  are  capable  of  containing  2'  ,000 
sheep  at  once)  and  of  sorting  the  wool,  which  is  divided  into  four  pj'ts,  viz. 
refina,  fina,  tercera,  and  cahidas.  L 

A set  of  bags,  containing  the  wliole  of  the  three  first  sorts  of  a certain  mbcv'hf 
fleeces,  is  called  pila,  or  a pile  ; and  each  bag  is  marked  with  the  initial  .y  ime, 

which  expresses  the  quality  of  its  contained  wool,  11.  F.  or  T.  The  pi'^-  i .arising 
A m the  sale  of  the  fourth  sort,  or  cahidas,  which  is  marked  C.  or  ' '.otjted  for 

the  consolation  of  souls  in  purgatory';  an  end  to  uhich  no  great  aipi^’jeont^uted 
by  the  merchants' of  England.  Jr"  '.' 

Dr.  Parry  might  have  remarked  that  the  solicitude  of Spanish  Catho- 
licks  for  the  deliverfitice  of  souls  groaning  in  purgato'v;cannot  be  very  great, 
when  only  the  reftf.e  of  tSieir  wool  is  appropriatedi^b  this  purpose  : but  it  a% 
the  same  time  evinces  the  moderation  of  th^uiesthood,  that  they  are  satis-* 
fied  with  so  small  a tribute  for  so  esse^iai  a service.  A heretick,  who 
doubts  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers  in  tjj&  respect,  may  think  that  this  little 
is  too  much  : but  if  he  could  find  hi^r(^iterest  in  purchasing  the  cahidas,  he 
w'ould  not  concern  ktmself  abot^-^?^  pious  application  of  the  money.  As 
the  case  stands,  the  rescued^" -/a  owe  no  thanks  to  the  English,  who  are 
too  cunning  to  put  themsd^i'  into  the  material  pui’gatory  of  coarse  cloths, 
for  the  chance  of  immaterial  purgatory  of  aty  of  its  spiritual  inha- 

bitants. 

As  England  is in  so  wild  and  uncultivated  a state  as  Spain,  it  is  a point 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  migration  of  flocks  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  is  in  no  resjiect  necessary  to  the  health  or  productive- 
ness of  these  animals ; that  the  estantes  or  stationary  flocks,  yield  fleeces 
equal  brfcxcellence  to  the  best  of  the  trashumantes  ; and  that  a system  of 
laws^lled  the  mesta,  prevails  in  Spain,  which  is  injurious  to  its  internal, 
agi^ultural  improvement. 
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.^ifis  code'^fe-  regulat  ^he  ^reat  body^S^gock  masters,  consisting'  of  the  most 
^rfultgrandfees,  the  vye^lluest  privife  indiv^^jals,  and  the  best  endowed  monas- 
't’les.  The  effect  of  such' In  association,  under  l^h  a government,  may  easily  be 
imagined.  It  has  caused  establishment  of  nunv^aus  agrarian  laws,  the  view  of 
which  has  been,  to  secure  p tJte  corporation  of  the  nf^"|^on  their  own  terms,  the 
whole  produce  of  those  lan|p.  Which  are  conveniently  sitiftii3»for  the  support  of  their 
flocks.  Of  these  laws  I htje  been  able  to  learn  only  a few;  but  those  few  have  been 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  <|)n6lusion,  that  they  are  equally  contradictory,  oppressive 
and  impolitick.  Who,  in  tils  cotintry,  would  believe  that  a proprietor  of  .sheep  pas- 
tir^s  in  those  devoted  provlfices  of  Spain,  is  not  allowed  to  enclose  or  cultivate  them  ; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  a k?tse,  he  cannot  reenter  upon  his  own  land;  but  is  obliged, 
under  any  circumstances  ofdmprovcmcnt,  to  relet  it  without  advance,  and  frequently 
with  a diminution  of  rent  ?^ut  it  would  be  fruitless  to  esiicct  in  Spain  a voluntary 
V-reliction  of  a system,  whi  lh,  while  it  enriches  an  indolent  aristocracy,  supplies  the 
^ivernment  with  an  annual  uVemie  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  millions  of  reals,  or 
nearl^36^0001.  sterling. 

will  be  the  resultiVf  the  present  conflict  in  Spain,  it  is  impossible 
to  pr\j  ct : but  every  fact  ‘^specting  that  country  shows  that  it  requires  a 


comp 


e regeneration  ; and  we  hope  that  a region,  which  is  enriched  with 


the  bOj  nties  of  nature,  will  not  for  ever  be  paralized  by  a most  miserably 
short-;*  ghted  and  inefficient  government. 

Havj  ig  exhibited  a sufficiently  minute  account  of  the  nature,  qualities, 
and  Sp  inish  treatment  of  the  Merino  race.  Dr.  Parry  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  th  origin  of  this  breed  ; and,  in  order  to  show  that  it  has  been  attri- 
buted n no  sufficient  authority  to  England,  he  with  great  accuracy  and 
judgmij  at  investigates  the  nqf  st  material  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  English  wool ; the  cjualit^ of  which,  from  the  earliest  mention  of  it  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  cenAy,  affords  no  pretext  for  supposing  that  Spain 
in  this  mstance  was  indebtsB  to  Britain.  Whoever  peruses  this  part  of  the’’ 
essay  m'JI  be  fully  convincefi,  by  the  weight  of  evidence  which  the  indefati- 
gable ajkhnr  has  collected  from  all  quarters,  “ that  the  notion  of  the  English 
origin  d|  the  Merino  breed'  of  sheep,  however  it  may  have  served  to  flatter 
She  natiuial  pride,  falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  coolly  and  deliberately 
iirS^idrted.” — As  little  reason  does  he  find  for  imagining  that  they  were 
iinp^i,^Vnto  the  peninsula  from  Africa,  or  that  they  originally  existed  in 
Spain.'  -,p^from  adverting  to  the^nature  of  the  fine  woolled  sheep  of  Ital.^l 
and  cons'lW',^f!V  the  coincidence  of  the  breed  in  question  with  this  race,  he 
inclines  to  "fi»  .-^ief  that  the  Merinos  were  a colony  from  Italy,  while  Spain 
was  a Roman  pri^ffice,  and  are  in  fact  the  same  with  the  ancient  Tarentine 
sheep  of  Apulia,  quotations  from  Pliny,  Cohljlniella,  Varro,  and 

others,  descriptive  of  tn^feool-bearing  race  in  Italy^Dr.  remarks  : 

It  is  impossiblq  for  any  whoT^^s  this  description,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
improved  Merino  race  of  the  presS^^day,  not  to  suspect  th.at  they  are  one  and  the 
same  breed.  Let  us  examine  the  evid^^e  of  this  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not,  so  is^as  I know,  throughout  Europe,  except  in 
Italy  itself,  any  breed  of  short  woolled  srR^l^^now  existing,  sides  the  Merino,  of 

summer  and  winter  quarters. 


which  the  males  are  horned,  and  the  femal 

The  sheep  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  had  ancie^ 
as  in  Spain. — 

with  a view  to  pro- 
^estion,  in  their  sheep. 
One  can  hai'dly  believe  that  this  practice,  which  still  exists  in  should  from  time 

immemorial  have  found  its  way  into  Spain,  and  into  that  counti'y^'^ly,  except  by  im? 
mediate  communication. 

I have  mentioned  that  the  Spanish  flocks  are  frequent!}-  led  by  goats.  1V,e  find 
from  Tibullus  that  this  was  a common  expedient  among  tire  Romans,* 


* llux  pecoris  hircus  : dqxerat  hircus  oves.  Tibulli  lib.  ii.  el.  1.  v, 


58. 
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Followinpf  Lasteyrie,  Dr.  P 


treats  of  tf 


/ 


inanageinent  of  tn^>ie 


X jLiaoLw^  i i\.>9  x^i  • X tj,  Li  wx  cxb  xtxcxiic«c^^xxxvxii«  \jk  j 

rino  breed  in  Sweden,  Denif'urk,  Prussia,  Hu^'ary,  Holland,  Piedm\  l 
France,  the  Cane  of  GoQ<*^HoDe,  New  Hollanr"  &c.  for  the  nurnose  K 1 


&c.  for  the  purpose 
; with  the  best  SpanislJ' 
• count  of  the  RambouiUet 


France,  the  Cape  of  Gooif'Hope,  New  Hollan 
proving  that  this  ra^'^'«^duces  wool  equally  fii 
‘fleeces,  in  a great  v?^  X of  climates.  F rom  the  s 
flock,  the  following  facts  are  collected  : 

It  appears  that  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  has  been  m iich  improved  in  weight,  and, 
probably,  fineness  of  fleece,  and  has  considerably  incres  jed  in  size,  by  having  been 
naturalized  in  France.  These  valuable  points  have  been  accomplished  chiefly  ii#  the 
four  following  ways  : — 

1st.  By  choosing  for  breeding  tlie  best  and  finest  v/oolled  rams  and  ewes. 

2d.  By  never  allowing  them  to  propagate  till  they  ha/s  attained  their  full  growtl. 


let  Y 

eni 


r 


and  exercise. 


which,  at  the  earliest,  is  not  till  nearly  three  years  of  i 
3d.  By  separating  the  weak  from  the  strong  ; and, 

4th.  By  giving  them  plenty  of  good  food,  and  free 
The  result  of  the  English  experiments  withf  lis  breed  is  “ that^M^prin- 
cipal  mode,  in  which  the  utility  of  the  Merinq^race  has  been  extt  --led  in 
England,  has  been  by  crossing  our  native  breeds  with  Merino  ram  'i*”  By  1 
this  observation,  we  are  naturally  conducted  to  the  second  part  of  j;he  dis- 
sertation before  us ; in  which  we  are  presented  with  a complete  h \uory  of 
the  Merino  Ryeland  breed  of  the  author  In  the  first  place  Dr.  P.  de  ails  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  breed,  the  nt  mber  of 
his  flock,  his  remarks  on  the  effects  of  crossing,  &c.  ^ 

I have  observed,  says  he,  that  the  first  mixture  . >f  the  Merino  ■with  the  Ryeland 
adds  about  one  third,  or  somewhat  less,  to  the  fleecd  pf  the  latter  breed ; w .diout  ap- 
pearing to  have  much  influenced  the  fineness  of  the  V iament.  In  after  crosses,  some 
curious  circumstances  occur.  It  is  well  known  thattv.he  wool  of  the  Merino  and  the 
Ryeland  are  both  short,  and  the  latter  the  shortest;  l-eitlier  of  them  usually  exceed- 
ing, in  the  ewes,  2 1-2  inches  in  length.  But  the  sVeond  or  third  mixturi  of  these 
breeds  carries  tlie  wool  of  the  ewe  to  the  length  of  four,  and  sometimes  d ^ inches, 
with  great  increase  of  weight,  but  still  considerable  coarseness  in  thefilaiw.nt.  The  > 
foxirth  cross  brings  the  wool  to  the  Spanish  standard,  in  point  of  fineness,  f id  gveaX-f  ^ 
ly  reduces  the  length,  leaving  it  still  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  ther  mre  M - 
rino.  In  every  stage  of  the  experiment,  the  wool  is  profited,  either  inf 
weight.  f 

Not  satisfied  with  commendations  bestowed  on  the  fleeces. 


i lualjt^  I 


'.7l»  new 


^reed,  he  ventures  to  call  the  attention  of  the  publick  to  th^J,  .de  of  the 

ir  tho^ '^sider; 


carcase  of  the  Merino  Ryeland  sheep  ; and  to  state  for  tho^'^s'ideration  of 
the  Board,  the  superiour  profit  and  convenience  of  sm^a^^dreeds  of  sheep. 
Very  large  and  pajfjicularly  very  fat  mutton  is  not  a49rV_ed  to  small  families, 
however  advantaX  ous  ic  may  be  to  the  cook,  “ -j  receives  as  her  perqui- 
site, all  which  either  the  fire  separates,  or  ^^.viainty  palate  leaves  uneaten^, 
and  sells  it  as  tallow  to  the  manufacturer  o^^^ndles  or  soap.”  Of  the  Merino 
Ryelands,  which  Avere  fatted  and  killejiKoy  the  author,  he  thus  speaks: — 
“ those  Avhich  I have  so  expendedb^e  been  certainly  superiour  in  flavour 
to  any  mutton  wh^j.h  I have  ewifjfpurchased,  the  fat  approaching  in  taste 
and  consistency  to  that  of  more  than  in  any  of  the  native  English 

breeds.  The  wethers  ha^^'.eached  from  12  to  15  1 -21b.  the  quarter  ; and 
from  a two-shear  shea^ji  the  latter  weight  I ha\9  had  12  l-21b.  of  loose 
fat.”  ^ 

Our  readers  wj^  perhaps  be  surprised  at  this  report,  when  they  recollect 
that  the  carcas/of  the  Merinos  in  Spain  is  so  little  esteemed  as  to  be  given 
as  a perquisite  to  the  shepherd : but  by  the  cross  with  the  Ryeland  the 
flesh  is  improved,  without  any  deterioration  of  the  wool, 

Distoct  chapters  follow,  on  the  health  and  diseases  of  the  new  breed  ; on 
the  fi^tacles  to  its  extension ; on  its  profit  to  the  farmer  and  the  country  at 


an^e  ; on  ife  superim» 
alitj^  and  '"quantity 
muiiagjemeiU:  of  the  fle'j 
little  judgment  to  be 
sheep,  troni  those  cf  th 
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(ence.  intfud’^%^he  age  and  season  of  propagation’ 
food,  &c  oi!  th&lNU'ea  mtnt  of  diseases  ; oii  the 
,^and  the  season  aiVVmode  of  shearing;  on  the 
I'med  as  to  the  wool  o^*7vcase  of  the  full  grown 
lamb  ; and  on  the  mode  ^iTrifcn’ming  a flock  which 
sliall  have  a suiicrfine  Wool  oh  a beautiful  carcase.  We  sho'dd,  indeed,  oc- 
cupy a great  number  of  our  pages,  if  we  were  to  copy  all  the  valuable  re- 
iryi-ks  whicii  these  chapters  contain.  The  desi  lr  dtum,i  however,  which 
the  last  profdsbcs  to  assist  us  in  cbtainihg,  will  surely  justify  one  more 
extract. 

V III  every  point  of  view  it  fs  probable  that  a ram  of  the  cross  breed  is  as  good  for 
\he  purposes  of  propagation  as  an  eqiiallv  go  >d  Merino,  and  better  than  one  which'. 
* inferiour  I heal'  a goocV^leid  of  what  is,  bv’tiie  unlearned,  called  nature  ; and  by 
tl^se  who  fancy  tht>.".!.selves 'Imre  learned,  blood.  But  I would  ask,  what  is  the  im- 
DoW^  oj;*nhese  woials  ? Do  t'dly  mean  certain  niysteiious  properties  inhereift  in  any 
ing-lcd  race  ? Xo.  Ctli'  best  race  liorses  are'  only  mongrels  ; thr.t  is,  the  pro, 
mongrel  mares,  either  by  pure  Arabians,  or  by  sires,  which  were  equally 
with  themselves.  Yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  King  Herod  or  H.gh- 
flycr  blood  horses,  just  as  /much  as  they  had  immediately  descended  from  a 
pure.,.f_J'abian  sire  and  dam  ; and  we  should  certainly  have  preferred  them  for  pro- 
to any  pure  Arabian  sialiiori,  whicli  was  inferiour  to  them  in  valuable  pro- 
These  properties  are  very  difTurent  in  different  animals.  In  a lace  ho  - se. 


pagati' 

pertie^ 


which  : 5 intended  for  running,  they  are  speed  and  facility  of  breathing,  united  v :th 
ertain  degree  of  strer.glji.  In  this  animal,  fatness  would  be  one  of  the  gieat- 
. On  the  contrary,  in  J Leicester  sheep,  tlje  mifrks  of  blood  are  smallness  of 
bone,  lortness  of  legs,  and  l:jfgeness  of  chest,  all  tending  to  lit  him  for  indolence 
and  ob^ity.  The  evidences  <il  blood  in  a bull  dog  are  very  different  from  those  in 
either  of  the  former  examples**/ 

The  word  blood,  then,  is  m' Thing  more  than  an  abstract  term,  expressive  of  certain 
I and  visible  forms,  v Aich,  from  experience,  we  infer  to  be  inseparablj'  con- 
l^ith  those  excellences  which  we  most  covet, 
ae  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  Merinos,  and  their  descendants.  There 
son  why  a good  fleece  should  be  connected  with  a had  form  ; ajid  I sliould 

that  a pure  Merino  is  not  the  more  valuable  because,  at  present,  he  happens 

g'^ral*  \to  have  a narrow  hind  quarter,  sharp  shoulders,  aiVd  flat  ribs.  Those  slieep, 
wh?rj{  We  or  mongrels,  are  best,  and,  therefore,  in  the  philosophical  and  practical 
sense'"'i;  ‘Ne  word,  have  most  blood,  which  combine  the  finest  fleeces  with  the  most 
apprise.'** Experience  has  shown  that  such  i\ams  of  the  mixed  breeds,  as  VJLifc 
as  our  croL;5>V'^'^  staJJxonH,  can  transmit  to  their  posterity  all  their  excellences,  what, 
ever  may  be  . Npames,  or  from  what  country  soever  they  may  have  been  derived  ; 
and  he,  who  at  tliii'  .'rjnie,  itr  beginning  to  breed,  pi’cfers  the  best  pure  ilerino  ram  to 
the  best  Merino  Rye.  -^^1,  will  probably  find  himself  eight  y,^i'S  behind  in  the  ex- 
periment. . .j  \ 

Such  are  the  results  of Parry’s  experience  and  phTlosophical  inquiry. 
— A supplement  is  subjoin^  containing  actual  measurements,  by  the 
help  of  a microscope,  of  the  h^^ents  of  different  kinds  of  wool ; from 
which  several  practical  inferences,  i^>wecting  the  Merino  cross  breeds,  are 
deduced.  We  have  also  a statement  U'^he  wool  prod'^ce  per  acre,  on  the 
author’s  farm,  tvilh  other  particulars;  ai.J^Jie  whole  concludes  with  this 
unassuming  and  cautious  paragraph  : ‘ 

Throi^hout  this  essay,  there  are  various  calciilatior.  '’'tqsoine  of  wliich  errouj’s  may, 
perhaps,  hereafter  be  diwovered.  Tliis  would  not,  iiuTS^Sybe  greatly  wondered  at, 
were  I to  state  the  mode  in  which  I have  been  cpnipelleciNqcompose  the  greatest 
pMt  of  the  work.  I have,  however,  in  eveiy  instance,  endeavored  to  verify  the  re- 
sult by  ditterent  proofs  ; and  1 trust  that  no  errour  -wtU  be  found,  Vhich  is  sufficiently 
important  to  affect  the  conclusion,  which  has  any  where  befcn  deduced. 

That  such  an  essay  should  obtain  the  'premium  is  not  matter  of  astonish- 
ment ; but  we  should  be  greatly  surpris^  if  any  jwrsoB  could  read  jit  wich- 
out  strongly  feeling  his  obligations  to  the  ingenious  author,  and  his 
rence  in  the  iudgment  of  the  Board, 
voj..  I.  r p 
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\ 


AVoiusn ; or  Ida  of  Atlicns.  B^’Tiiss  Owcnson,  Author 
t^rwf^nickj 


“ Tlie  WM  Irish  Girl,” 

“ The  Novice  of  S^'^^^iiiLck,”  8cc.  4>  vots.  12mo.  ll  Louiori,  1809. 
WITHOUT  deposition  to  throw  a dca  bt  on  Miss  Owenson’s 

originality,  we  have  been  led  to  conjecture,  in  the  perusal  of  this  interest- 
ing novel,  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Corin7ia  of  Madame  de  Stael.  The 
fervid  eloquence,  with  which  that  fair  and  tasteful  guide  pointed  to  her  Br^r 
tish  lover  the  glorious  antiquitks  of  the  Italian  mistress  of  the  world,  appears 
to  have  excited,  in  the  still  more  enthusiastick  mind  of  the  present  writer, 
the  wish  to  throw  a richer  lustre  .on  the  noble  bufc  melancholy  remains  of  / 
Athenian  greatness  ; and  to  display  the  last  faint  sti/''ggles  of  valour,  libertyy 
and  genius,  on  the  cliosen  spot  which  we  must  h^^l  as  their  cradle  and  de- 
plore as‘'their  grave.  Tlie  manner  of  executing /iis  part  of  her  d^ien,,U, 


.r*- 
j,that 
with 
‘n,uch 
hever 
cess- 
'e  of 
i our 
Lhout 
; and 


in  our  opinion,  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  mf  ,'ed  sentiments  of  a 
' tion  and  regret  that  are  inspired  by  a survey  of  the  solemn  scene,  tha 
which  was  adopted  by  her  accomplished  rival ; who  mingled,  perhaps 
her  animated  descriptions,  tpo  much  scholastick  information,  and  too 
of  the  formality  of  a Cicero^ie.  Miss  Owenson,  on  the  other  hand, 
stops  to  detail  circumstances,  or  copy  smaller  features,  but  labours  su 
fully  to  produce  the  general  impression  resulting  from  a remerabrai 
all  the  noble  acts  which  have  illustrated  her  lofiv  scenes  ; places  befo 
eyes  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  trjnple  of  Theseus,  w 
particularizing  their  situations,  their  proportiong^'  or  their  ornaments 
leads  us  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  the  airy  heidjts  of  Hymettus,  without  a 
woi’d  concerning  their  position,  their  extent,  or  tVc|ir  topography.  W,e  may 
add, 'likewise,  that  she  has  incorporated  the  localV;'motions  with  a fa/  more 
striking. and  probable  story  than  that  oi  Corinrra  ; that  her  heroine  is  j^ore 
attractive  woman  ; and  that  her  hero  is  a heroin  good  earnest.  /' 

A preface  rapidly  describes  the  Athenian  character  as  exemiplifieci  .In  the 
several  states  by  the  pen  of  history  ; and  traces,  through  all  its  r,ariby)/ 
changes,  that  ardent  love  of  liberty  which  seems  inseparable  -ht 

s(^isibility  of  heart,  and  peculiar  vivacity  of  imagination.  The  vie"^  , .inich 
h?ve  specifically  led  to  the  creation  of  this  work,  will  be  seen  in^  ..ii'oUow- 
ing  passages;  ' 

According  to  tlie  testhnony  of  all  modern  travellcr.s,  the  com]>lc>  character  of 
the  Greek  v/oinen  ig  iwv,  as  anciently,  highly  favourable  t^  poetick  idea  of 
feinal.e  fascination  so  Jf^witcl^ing  to  the  fanev,  and  to  that  jfal  view  of  female  in 
Huenee  so  gracious  t/'die  mind 
justjtj-  the  intentions  of  nature  in 
ifovernment  under  which  they  liv 

ciate.  And  majjy  a faim  Leuiitium,  and  many ^^iiarming  Aspasiii,'miay  still  exist  in 
Athens,  unconscious  of  the  latent  powers  q|^icir  own  ardent  niyids,  ai.j^  ignplimt 
that  “cheaturesTike  therBselves  once'gaytj^e  spell  of  sweet  persuasion  tp  the  pro- 
foundest  truths  of  philosophy,  inlnglc^che  graces  of  love  with  the  cares  of  legis- 
lation, and  charmed  while  they  inai^-’d  those  who  enlightened,  while  they  comm.and- 
ed,  the  world. 

The  Greek  wminen  are  st^l^O/.  ely  in  their  forms,  as  thosqpijxquisite  ]nodels,.of  hu- 
man beauty  beqneathecU>'^he  genius  of  tlieir  ancestors  to  tlic  imitation  of  unborn 
ages  : and  their  phayW'  ^nit  indolent  dispositions,  tlu:ir  tenderness  and  their  aidou. 

|)»  flow  from  the  same,<fource  that  lends  tlieii’  inanner  its  animated  softness,  ihai  gi\es 
^their  eve  its  languid  brilliancy. 

& 1 must  also  confess  that  tiie  historick  retrospect  and  existing  ]K)lltical  sitnatifm  of 

^h-eece  in  g-eneral,  and  of  Athens  m pin-ticular,  held  out  a lure  to  the  iniaghiatioiv, 
.J^vl'ich  I t^ind  too  difficult  to  resist. 

To  tl^  counti-y  in  which  tlid  ligdit  of  political  prosperity  sliincs^ith  a pure  and 
cloiu^^s  lustre,  the  heart  of  the  pliilunthropist  will  impulsively  tdy^witliTcncficcnt 


ng  to  tnc  lancy,  ana  to  tliat  ‘ oral  view  oi  lemaie  iii  • 
ci.  Rut  that  nice  jjovver  (•'’^^'  development  which  would* 
in  their  favour,  is  dei^  th'  them  by  the  oppression  of  th,' 
live,  and  the  ignouffr.de  of  those  w itlss  wliom  they  usso- 
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which  mourns  its  sufferings,  without  the  power  to 
faintly  struggles  interval  of  hope  against  that  op- 

lose  a permanent  desf!'^,  must  eventually  give  ri^'to  a^^ 


an^iffaction,;  the*i!a. 

♦'^^dreSs  itsi  wrongs,  wife 

pression  whidh  would  iii*)ose  , v o 

romance  of  incident,  to  j boldness  of  character,  vicissitude  of  event,  which 

bestows  on  the  wildest  fi  lioj(i'of  the  novelist  the  sincE  probability  and  the^^utho- 
ritv  of  .fact.  j 

Miss  Owenson  remarks,  and  the  circimtatance  assiiredly  is  of  a very 
striking  nature,  that  in  these  late  ages  of  the  world,  “ it  was  reserved  for 
die  rude  descendants  of  those  barbarous  Scythians,  looked  on  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  with  such  profound  contempt,  to  arouse  their  descendants  from  the 
gloomy  dreani  of  their  long  endured  cai|iturity.”  “ The  Russians  determi-^ 

\ned  on  ravishing  the  classick  isles  of  the  Egean  and  the  continent  of  Greece 
from  the  Porte,  and,  a\they  asserted,  of  restoring  the  republicks  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgus.”  A 

Thc^  indeed,  found  no  Ilfficulty  in  inspiriting  the  Greeks  in  defenqe  of  their  na- 
J^u^'^’iglils,  and  f«r  the  re^lvery  of  their  ancient  liliertles.  'I'he  same  love  of  free- 
dori4|thc  same  l ivacity  of  filling,  and  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  was  found  among  ma- 
ny ovlhe  oppressed  de.sceiidants  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Platea  as  distinguishdd 
their  immortal  ance.stors ; and,  when  their  eager  eyes  beheld  the  llussian  fleet  dou- 
bling cape  ,Matu])an,  the  Archipelago  thouglit  itself  I'rec.  A beam  of  their  ancient 
glory,  Seemed  to  shine  on  the  .lirow,  and  warm  tlic  heart  of  the  Greek  patriot ; but 
tlie  h ‘am,  though  bright’,  wa;l  illusory ; and,  like  the  faint,  dissolving  lustre  of  an 
autiifii  nal  iris,  it  ilied  away  in  ilouds  and  storms.  Deserted  by  their  allies,  subdued 
by  tl'j  ir  tyrants,  tlie  p.atriots  '|>f  Greece  were  only  rescued  from  national  slavery  by 
the  v'  torious  sabres  of  those  Jvho  imposed  it.  Thousands  were  massacred  ; and  it 
was  3ti  point  in  debate  in  the  .Jttomau  council,  whether  the  whole  race  should  not  be 
exteri'  iuated.  ,yf 

It  is  on  historick  documet/A,  such  as  these,  that  I have  ventured  to  depict  inci- 
dents of  heroism  and  sentii/ints  of  patriotism,  as  still  existing  among  the  Greeks. 
And  iiat  1 have  supposed, ■fo  use  ^.heir  own  touching-  and  patlictick  words:  “ That 
in  Gr(  Ice  is  still  to  be  found  a people  glowing  with  tlie  lo'  C of  freedom,  whom  the 
iron  jtKe  of  barbarism  has  not  quite  degraded,  and  who  have  constantly  before  their 
eyes  tip  images  of  their  heroes,  by  whose  example  their  warriours  are  still  to  be 
animaind.”  * 

FroAt  these  materials,  joined  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary  ingredients 
Vnee,  the  readers  of  T/ie  Wild  Iriah  Girl  will  e'asily  conceive  that  such 
pow'S*^^  ai-e  possessed  by  this  author  cannot  fail  to  have  produced  a most 
alfeciiirj  '*"^ry.  will,  however,  possibly  suspect  (as  we  also  liave 

imaginecg-''^'''..t  the  lelu'.ing  characters  of  the  two  groups,  and  the  methods 
of  grouping  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other;  that  the 

two  heroes  are  esi^'^^ially  the  same  ; that  the  uncle  of4da  is  in  many  points 
loo  nearly  identified  the  Irish  chieftain  ; aijjl  tha'^he  Archondessa  is 

only  the  prinedss  of  Inisi-^y-.e  with  a new  title  and  a more  highly  cultivated 
mind.  TheyTvill  also  perct!^-e  a secret  assimilation  constantly  made  be- 
tween the  fallen  state  of  Atheh^^nd  the  degraded  inferiority  of  our  sister 

tirH.the  wise  and  just  political 


kingdom^  and  they  Aviil  lament  ti 
liberty,  atiid  toleration,  which  should  ^ 
dignity  corresponding  to  their  imporu 
impeding  the  progress  of  a novel. 

The  story,  on  the'^hole,  is  excellent,  but 


just  political  doctrines  of> 
taught  only  ^vith  a weight"5nd  'a 
are  fruitlessly  thrown  awst^iii 


The  story,  on  the’whole,  is  excellent,  but  »..,/^ot  very  skilfully  related. 
The  first  volume  ougnt  to  have  been  tlie  third  ; anu^ie  incidents  contained 
in  it,  might  have  been  much  compressed.  A very  baci^  effect  is  produced  by 
going  back  from  the  departure  of  the  Englishman  to  the  far  more  interest- 
ing^vents  of  Osmyn’s'  love  and  rebellion,  winch  appear  tedious  from  our 
knowledge  that  they  are  nearly  two  years  oM  at  the  time  of  our  first  intro- 
duction to  the  characters.  When  Ida  is  in  England,  sire  loses  some  dignity' ' 


See  the  m^ofial  of  the  patriot  Greeks,  iivtlie  life  of  r:uhcrine  of  Russia 
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of  character  by  the  thoughtless ^x^ility  with  wVV.i  she  mlbgles  iri'vhe 
gay  scenes  of  the,  Avoricl ; the  j^ond  uncle  is  brof  ;ht  on  the.Utage  rath\ 
loo  abruptly  ; while  his  stran^^  and  unexpected  rU#  overy  ot  his  niece,  aiid\ 
his  equally  sudden  dis-'^f^vance  afterward,  impartj  to  her  newly  acqidrtd  \y 
wealth  the  character  i^airy  gift,  the  acrumiilatioiV. of  a golden  shower,  or 
the  produce  of  Fortunatus’s  wishing  cap.  We  would  also  hint  to  this  h dy, 
as  well  as  to  many  of  her  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  species  of  wnitiiig,  , 
that  romance  has'lately  been  somewhat  ton  familiar  with  ‘^ard  beai  teci  hii.d-  f 
lords,  bailiffs,  an'd  pawnltrokers.  The  example  of  Fielding’s  Anielia  is  no 
justification,  because  the  nature  of  her  character  and  history  m^de  the  cir- 
cumstance unavoidable.  y 

the  language  of  these  volumes  we  must  o/  tr  the  same  objections/ 
whiqjt  have  occurred  to  us  in  examining  Miss  (T'/ensoirs  former  produc- 
tions ; and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  deter  he/rby  our  friendly  w^rnint^, 
from  the  dangers  of  extravagance  and  affectatic/ . because  she  is  natr^ily 
endowed  with  great  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  s^yle,  and  displays,  in  |;.(-‘ne- 
ral,  a vigorous  and  lively,  though  unchastised,  eloquence.  A very  exj.aor- 
dinary  fact  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  authoi’s  velocity  of  composith  n. 


■have 


. been 
i^'resi- 


m to 
lit  is, 


I have  already  written  almost  as  many  volumes  as  1 have  [|lived]  yeai-s.’ 
been  necessitated  to  compose  with  gi-eat  rapidity,  /nd  my  little  works  havi 
alway  s printed  (from  an  illegible  MS.)  in  one  country i while  their  author  was  tl 
dent  of  another.-|-  ? 

This  hasty  execution  is  not  absurdly  vaunta'’!  as  furnishing  a cl< 
applause,  but  is  modestly  stated  in  order  to  account  for  inaccuracies, 
how'ever,  an  inadmissible  plea.  Every  writer  m)i ' justly  unite  two  oUjects, 
present  popularity,  and  permanent  reputation.  Vriiough  it  is  too  common 
to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former,  it  is  perfectly  l3ear  that  even  the  ff'rmer 
will  be  soon  destroyed*by  an  excessive  anxiety  to'^ecure  it,  when  thj  pub- 
lick  find  that  advantage  is  taken  of  their  indulgence  to  deluge  then  with 
crude  and  careless  compositions.  Why,  however,  will  not  the  fair  f uthor 
condescend  to  write  a legible  hand?  and  why  may  she  not  so  arrange  her 
visits  to  England,  as  to  be  present  while  her  compositions  pass  uiu^r  tb^ 
printer’s  hands?  Some  of  the  strange  plirases  which  swarm,  in  the^;  , 
may  perhaps  be  referable  to  such  omissions.  But  they,  like  th  ..-'^^lect 
wmch  produced  them,  are  still  chargeable  on  the  author.  Suc^^^  ae  mis- 
spelling of  Anadyomme;  the  “ a/t/iarent  (for  transfiarent)  tissue^:,  oven  air;" 
sensurous  for,  sensuous,  &c.  but  it  often  happens,  as  in  theses-' ;/o  latter  mis- 


say  that  their  “ extremities  rosed  with  flowing^ 

with  glowing  “ hues,”  we  should  convict  on  her  own  confession,  of 
meaning  to  use  an  expression  which  is  ajFu’i  to  the  English  tongue.  ^Yhy 
<disfigiire  and  overload  our  copious  langj^e  with  “ are  spondeni,”  “a  com- 
minglemenl,”  “ to  rt^nbute,”  “ to  oj^^iale,”  and  other  words  equally  un- 
necessary, ungraceful,  and  unclas<'.,..al  ? It  is  an  important,  though  perhaps 


The  “ Wild  Irish  'written  in  six  weeks  ; the  V Sketches”  in  one  ; and 

Woman,”  though  I ha^3»^ng  revolved  its  plan  and  tendency  in  my  mind,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  it  ik  society,  was  not  begun  until  the  20th  of  last  July.  It  wa» 
written  at  inteivals,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  almost  always  in  the  midst 
^of  what  is  called  the  world.  It.  was  finished  on  the  18th  -of  .October,  and  is  now 
printed  from  the  first  cop}". 

p It  is  a fact  that  can  be  atte;sted  by  my  publishers  that  I never  corrected  a proof 
sheet  ofi^iy  one  of  my  works,  nor  ever  resided  in  England  during  their  pnnting  or 
publicjjAjn.  • 
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Sngallaht. ‘and pedahlick  a^onition  to  female  writers,  to  tell 
^m  that  weeds  derive  | |iom'' the  learnefipc^nguages  are  edge  tools,  and 
;annot  safely  be  handle^lby  the  unskilful.  A^^attempt  to  alter  them  may 
betray  these  Lir  advent  re^,  when  not  extrem^  ..^11  versed  in  their  ori- 
gin cind  hi  he  principle J bfi  which  they  are  compj'^y^^d,  into. mere  non- 
sense, or  periiaps  into  downright  contradiction.  To  be  perfectly  versed  in 
the  powers  and  the  delicacies  of  their  native  tongue  is  no  mean  exercise  of 
the  faculties  ; it  is  a much  safer  ambition,  and  not  a less  honourable  praise. 
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while  perusing  the  pages  of 
tered  *^hat  lovely  heroine,  unc 
plante^  to  the  sombre  forests 
Tourt;  le.  Both  are  marri 
thems'  ves,  in  deference  to’ 
their  v latrimonial  prospecti, 


,tin^?de  Blondheim,  &c.  l3y  Augustus  Von  Kotzbue.  Translated  (into  French) 
\lrom  the  German,  witli'Kotes,  by  H.  L.  C.  3 vols.  12mo.  London.  1808. 

^.jHOUGH  we  had  assisted  in  the  mournful  ceremony  of  conducting 
ClaraWAlbe  to  the  peaceful  tomb,  we  were  frequently  tempted  to  believe, 

f W Kotzbue’s  novel,  that  we  had  again  encoun- 

;r  the  name  of  JLeontine  de  Blondheim-,  trans- 
)f  Eslhonia  from  the  fertile  and  sunny  plains  of 
at  an  early  age,  to  men  much  older  than 
paternal  authority  ; both  are  disappointed  in 
and  feel  that  vacuity  of  mind  which  leaves 
ample  oom  for  the  impref,^jRons  of  unlawful  love  ; to  both,  an  amiable  and 
interes  ing  admirer  prese’*’/s  himself,  and  virtue  and  happiness  are  endan- 
gered I T seductive  opporti.liity.  The  melancholy  fate  of  the  ardent  French 
beauty's  already  known  to  our  readers : but  the  Russian  lady  is  saved  at 
one  tin  ; by  her  own  prudence,  and  at  another  by  a very  seasonable  heurcuse- 

ment ifcVe  have  resolved,  however,  not  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  this 

'bary,  VUiich  is  too  complicated,  and  too  replete  with  incidents,  to  be  sus- 
ct(y.pblp'pf  abridgment  within  our  limits.  It  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  the 
outi.V.T,^j\^  much  more  ably  filled  up  than  in  the  parallel  novel  to  which  we 
have  a.  \'d  ; and  that  the  statemf  Leontine’s  affections  is,  on  the  whol(i| 
very  natu.J^^^f,  traced  and  explained  on  consistent  principles.  Some  strange 
sentiments;  a rT®  coarse  reasonings,  and  some  whimsical  refinements  of 
feeling,  do  inclti  k occasionally  appear,  after  the  usual  manner  of  German 
tragi-comedy ; and  .'-v^rcumstance  is  introduced  of  th'^^ost  revolting  na- 
ture, and  wholly  unnece..  (tty  to  the  conduct  of  th<?story,\3f  which  it  infects 
all  the  parts  and  poisons  the' '"vp^clusion.  The  reader  must  make  an  effort 
to  forget  this  disgusting  ingrt^nt,  before  he  can  allow  himself  to  by 
pleased  by  the  otherwise  attractivo^^aterials  which  are  provided  for  hiij, 
entertainment.  • 

AVe  propose  here  to  exhibit  this  vers  author  in  ^ point  of  view' in 

which  he  has  not  been  often  seen.  His  his  romances,  his  sentim)en- 

tal  journies,  and  the  childish  biography  of  i.  qarly  youth,  have  invented, 
him  with  a notoriety  jvhich,  if  not  absolutely  ai.v*seditable  to  him,  has  al- 
waiys  bordered  on  the  ridiculous.  The  letter  which  we  now  translate  will 
prove  him  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling,  with  sobriety  and  discrimination,  the 
important  duties  of  a moral  instructer.  The  occasion  of  writing  it  appears 
sufficiently  on  the  face  of  it.  An  aged  clergyman  addresses  to  his  beloved 
pupil  the  advice  which  his  situation  and  opinions  appear  to  require. 

You  give  me  pain,  my  young  friend.  Your  letters  had  already  made  me  ^suspect 
what  is  confirmed  by  those  of  a respectable  man  who  lives  at  .Revel,  and  i-^iuch 
attached  to  you.  You  have  not  a good  reputation,;  and,  which  is  worse,  y(\d<^ 
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vour  uej^e^ent  rHxova- 

lon  vouT'  * J&b  not  -p 


.^(iids  it.  Such  maxims  b 
tlie  deserts  of  tlie  Theb 
lirtue  amiable  by  your 


Song  to 
d. 


j ample, 
J inge- 
■'nfortu- 


not  appear'to  regret  it ; doubtless  bepfdise  you  believeY'^^ 

tions*  and' your  noble  ideas  havej^awn'jMt  misfortu«  ^jupon  you*'^j&b  not  de^^-e 
yourself : in  this  tvorld,  good  po^Ve  are  sometimes  ridi''  iled,  but  seldoig^t'e  hateK 
1 think  I can  perceive  the  cauitf* of  the  hatred  whjch  yci°  have  incun-edj^n  the  incJ^X 
nation  to  satire  which  I hy^**Yrorn  your  earliest  } 0^hj-  v.-ttoly  combated.  You  cannot 
hear  any  t^g  eitlier  ^,J’'or  ubwrd,  without  ijnme’diutcly  exposing  it,  and  always 
with  a dc^’ee  of  bitterness.  Al^sEsdy  this  un^^&ate  fault  has  frequently  endanger- 
ed your  life  ; yet,  the  moment  afterward,  you^gain'mdulge  it  with  as  much  freedom 
as  before.  - ^ ' 

Allow  your  old  master  once  more  to  enjoy  bis  ancient  privileges  ; allow  him  to*  ’e-  1 
call  to  you  a proverb  which  says,  that  the  world  rather  pardons  a bad  action  than  a ' 
good  joke  [6on  mof\.  ^Suffer  fools  to  pursrfe  their  course  with  impunity,  as  you  let  a 
drunken  man  pass  you  in  the  street  without  even  a thought  of  diverting  yourself  at/ 
his  expense. 

If  an  epigia 
others  better- 

you  change  tnem  at  once  into  ODstinate  ana  vinaictiTff.i^oois,  ana  your  recon.pep.' 
a bad  name.  /• 

I hear  you  answer : “ What  does  that  signify,  to  rr|*'  i I act  well ; and  if  F-tim  ill 
treated,  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  misundersta.id  me.  I speak  and  actficcord- 
ing  to  my  own  conviction  ” i 

Mt' young  friend,  this  is  not  enough.  A bad  charj  cter,  even  when  undeserved,  is 
always  a great  evil.  Certain  moralists  pretend,  it  itij^true,  that  viifue  ought  tc  suliice 

for  itself,  without  even  caring  about  all  that  surrc^i"'’~  c-...!.  1.I.1 

inexperience  or  selfishness.  Such  virtue  is  fit  only  fo: 

Are  y'ou  really  better  than  other  men  ? then  make 
though  it  should  cost  you  the  sacrifice  of  a few  boy^ots,  and  some  lively' 
nious  sayi’^gs.  The  esteem  of  your  fellow  citizens,-Whe  confidence  of  the 
nate, — ^the  friendship,  in  a word,  of  a multitude  of  ]ia'5ons  who  dread  wit  01  jy’  when 
it  is  not  joined  to  goodness — these  will  be  your  rewarit 

But  you  will  say  to  me — “ I am  young  and  rich,  aui  I find  resources  eii  nigh  in 
mvself,  to  dispense  with  other  men  : why  then  should  I submit  to  them  ?”  A\  \ dear 
JIaurice  (permit  mC:  still  to  call  you  by  that  name  which  preserves  to  me  tl  ; riglits 
of  a father  over  you)  no  man,  however  pow,prful,  can  saj'  on  this  earth,  thaw  lie  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  other  men ; and  on  how  many  occasions  may  the  judg.'nent  of 
the  world  be  afRictingdn  its  consequences ! Stop  at  the  first  example  whia;,  offers 
suppose  for  a moment,  that  mademoiselle  de  Bl'ondheim  had  not  been  to  you/'.n  obi^'  ^t 
of  indifference;  suppose  that  you  liad  peijceived  in  her  the  woman  dcstimJ'  . ,K>rm 
happiness  of  yjour  life;  and  ,thrit  you  had  owed  to  your  bad  reputatigt ,'ie  the 
rmusal  which  your  mother- has  receivjal.  Consider  now,  what  influenca^  ' l reputa. 
tion,  of  which  you  seem  to  tliink  so  slightly,  might  have  on  the  whol§(^'‘  Aining  part 
of  y o.ur  life. 

I should  be  fearful  of  pffending  you,  if  I endeavoured  to  jus^i^^uhis  letter.  Mau- 
rice knows  my  pateri^  if  tenderness  towards  him.  He  fornt^;'-iiuth®y  daughter,  all 
that  I hold  most  de^  and  l ive  best  in  the  woj-ld.  I lyi.  -V  then,  me  permitteeb, 
speak  to  him  avith  frankness,  when  I tremble  for  hisj,p^.piness. 

His  young  friend  stands  forward  in  defem^^of  his  own  opinions,  and  dis-”  | 
plays, much  spirit,  ingenuity,  and  good  : but  , all  the  distresses  which 

afterward  persecute  him  result  from  neglect  of  his  reputation,.  The 
whole  correspondence  between  tlit^  two  friends,  in  the  unimpassioned 
parts  of  the  work,  abounds  wit^-^st  observation.  We  select  but  one  re- 
mark more. 

O my  friends,  wliat  a fault  iiff^immitted  in  the  education  of  men  ! Who  even  thinks 
of  teaching  them,  in  cliildl^Sikl,  to  distrust  their  first  judgf.ients?  Yet  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  determines  tlioir  first  impressions.  Here,  it  is  a face  that  displeases  us: 
there,  it  is  a little  av.'kyvardness  of  manner,  perhaps  only  a dross  which  is  not  quite 
fashionably  cut ; we  have  heard  something  to  the  disadvantag-e'  of  one,  and  judg^  by 
what  we  hear ; anothei*  d^eops'a  wor^  in  opposition  to  our  ideas,  and  because  bis  opi- 


Wa^Tsiein,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  bad  enfranebi^d  all  his  vassals. 
We  ai^nap])y'  to  fmd,  in  a not'e’by  the  translator,  that  all  the  nobles  of  Esthonia  and 
I.ivqiTa  Lave  latelv  roncurred  in  the  same  measure.  Rev. 
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niot>'‘  =ire  Aot  gAim  more  wickeC^Jian  om-selves;  for  it  is  thus  that  men 

t}  Jk — tbejr.'oi^  course  .'''■alone  right,-  their  »^v;n  understanding  is  alone  correct, 
^eir  o\vht  'feaS'on  is  alone  ^Jifallible and  all  of  iii\like  the  tyrant  of  antiquity,  have 
/ bur  bed  of  iron^'to  which  (.JeF^^an  must  conform,  «>  pain  of  being  mutilated, 
r Notwithstanding  the  Itianyr  faults  of  Kotzbud~^v  authors  have  been 
! gifted  with  a more  powerfOT  tatent  of  affecting  the  JlS'Sgs  by  minute  trait..> 
and  sudden  turns  of  reflectmo.*.  >;The  regret  of  Leontine,  a girl  scarcely  fif- 
teen years  old,  when  she  leavjs'  the  protection  of  her  indulgent  father,  with 
a Ijusband  to  whom  ^le  feel^-fio  strong  attachment,  and  her  childish  exulta- 
tion at  the  idea  of  entertaining  that  beloved  father  as  a guest  in  her  family, 
.are  here  represented  with  a degree  of  delicate  pathos  which  rivals  the  pen- 
cil of  Mackenzie*.  Her  faded  appearance,  also,  after  three  years  of  unhappy 
xnarriage,  is  contrasted  \,^th  the  rosy  health  and  lively  natveie,  with  which 
he  had  before  graced  th\  gay  circles  of  yputh,  fashion,  and  beauty,  in  a 
nSpneJ^exquisitely  touch 'Ig  In  truth,  it  would  be  scarcely  too  much  to 
asse  Ithat  Kotzbue  is  dt' Kient  in  none  of  the  requisites  for  forming  a 
nove^jit  of  the  highest  ordtr,  except  ffoocl  taste ; — but  to  the  production  of 
a corhplete  and  lasting  effecV  how  fatal  is  that  single  deficiency! 


\ 


Horatio  Lord  'Viscount  Nelson,  K.  B.  Vice  Admiral 
tajesty’s  Fleet,  Duke  of  Bronte  in  farther  Sicily,  &c. 
2 Vols.  XL  3s.  Boards. 
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i fromIthe  monthly  review. 
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The  Li  ^ of  the  Right  Honourab] 
of  th  White  Squadron  of  his^ 

&c.  8' By  Mr.  Harrison. 

E JTHUSI  ASM  in  \)'-h  service  of  his  country,  and  for  the  honour  of  his 
profest  on,  was  the  distiiV  luishing  and  paramount  feeling  of  Nelson.  In 
the  pu*  iuit  of  this  object  no  danger  terrified  him,  no  obstacle  deterred  him, 
no  con'isquence  restrained  him.  Life  was  desirable  only  as  it  tended,  to  this 
\ duty,  aid  death  was  welcome  if  occurring  in  the  discharge  of  it.  All  the 
narticu'jirs  here  recorded,  concerning  his  command  while  protecting  the 
Sic  Ues.  Malta,  &c.  eminently  illustrate  and  confirm  this  truth,  and  afford, 
pei'jjj  Ian  unparalleled  display  of  exertion  and  anxiety.  “ Is  his  Majesty’s 
fervid',  ^‘^^^aid  he,  “ to  stand  still  for  an  instant?”  Few  constitutions,  we  b^. 
lieve,  cht . ^'ong  support  such  a mind  as  he  possessed,  and  such  fatigues^ 
the  incess^ l^yorkings  of  that  mind  created;  his  bodily  frame  certainly  was 
too  weak  for*"ii..;^.i^sk,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  it. 

That  he  copside.‘'^^he  cause,  moreover,  in  which  h’\was  engaged,  to  be 
just,  and  that  he  deefiivAMie  views  of  his  governtjient  \be  laudable  must 
L be  argued  from  a remarkJ^K  passage  in,^a  letter  to  lord  Minto  : “ My  con- 
^ duct,  as  your’sl'  is  to  go  straig^  .and  upright.  Such  is,  thank  God,  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  Great  Britain  ; at  i*^?,.§t,  as  far  as  I know  : for,  if  I thought 
otherwise,  I should  not  be  so  faithi^l  a servant  to  my  country,  as  I know  I 
am  at  present.”  ) 

A degree  of  irritation,  and  the  most  ^^te  feeling,  naturally  attended  a 
temperament  of  this  kind  ; and  we  discovei  , -oeated  instances  of  those  sen- 
sations in  his  expressicjns  respecting  sir  Sidne>  J^gg^ith,  whose  appointment 
in  the  Levant  seemed  to  interfere  with  his  own  command,  as  rvell  as  respect- 
ing his  treatment  by  the  Admiralty  on  various  occasions,  and  on  being  su- 
perseded by  a senior  officer.  The  excess,  of  his  exertions,  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  contest,  and  his  disappointments,  call  from  him  the  observation, 
in  a letter  to  lord  Spencer,  “ you  will  see  a broken-heaned  man.  My  spirit 
, annot  submit,  patiently.”  '■ 

, \^anity  was  undoubtedly  another  leading  feature  in  his  character,  a.M  per- 
haps as  insq>arable  from  it  as  irritation.  In  a letter  to  ladv  NelsoX  on 
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occasion  of  a storm  and  much  d^ger,  he  himsaf;_,  ../s,  •/;  a believe  iTs^'as 
the  Almighty’s  go<^dness  to  clu^  my  consummate  Yet  In 

letter  to  earl  Spencer,  on  oc^stop  of  honours  grami;d  to  him  at  Naples,  h^ 
deprecates  the  idea  of spark  of  vanity,”  dud  kiys  : “’God  knows  my  \ 
heart  is  among  humble  of  the  crtauon.Y  Again,  on  the  other  ' 

hand,  he  is  represented  by  his  biographer  as  veming  the  murmurs  of  ambi- 
tion, against  the  sparing  grant  of  a baronial  coronet,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  At  an  early  periorl,  his  determination  to  become  eminent  was  almost 
prophetically  announced.  When  first  acting  with  sir  William  H 'milton'at 
Naples,  “ sir  William,”  said  he,  “ you  ^’e  a man  after  my  own  heart : vou  do 
business  in  my  own  way  ! I am  now  *bnly  a captain  ; but  I will,  if  1 live,  be  / 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.”  Again,  vvriting  to  his /nster,  ly;  observed  : “ They  have/  . 
not  done  me  justice  in  the  affair  of  Calvi ; but  ne/!r  mind  ; Vll  have  a Ga~ y 
xette  of  my  omi.  ’ — We  know  it  to  be  a fact,  mor/pver,  that  after  th^,^  actir;’’^' 
off  St.  Vincent’s,  when  a friend  was  complime/,  ing  him  on  his  coir^,'.ct, 
talking  of  the  honours  which  must  be  conferred  a . him,  and  suggestint'.’ that 
he  would  be  created  a baronet  : “ No,”  said  Ne/ion,  looking  displeasq.d  and 
Contemptuously,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  lef . side  of  his  coat,  “ if  I have 
done  any  thing  that  deserves  reward,  let  themi'give  me  what  will  mark  t‘>e 


action” — By  those,  indeed,  who  knew  lord  No 
tained  of  his  attachment  to  peisonal  distinction 
of  them.  His  death  itself  may  probably  be  asc 
may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  honorary  and  p 
they  have  been  deserved,  they  can  neither  be  g\ 


son,  no  doubt  can  be 
, and  to  the  exteriour 
ibed  to  this  source.— 
(jsonal  distinctions. 
dged  nor  disapprove. 


i^nter- 
(iiarks 
Much 
/here 
yet 


it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be  the  priiVipal  stimulus  to  es^lrtion. 


since  purity  of  motive  would  thus  be  destroyed  ;mnd  however  the  m;  n who 
seeks  and  who  ostentatiously  displays  them  may  be  justified,  he  wfo  with 
equal  claims  to  them  still  contemns  and  rejects  them  will  ever  be  q ;emed 
the  greatest  character. 

His  extreme  hatred  of  the  French,  as  a people,  was  another  trait.  I[.  above 
a dozen  instances  in  these  volumes,  we  have  such  expressions  as|:he  fol^ 
lowing : “ Down,  down  witn  the  French  — “ 1 have  an  antipathy 
men:”  “the  scoundrels  of  French  — “ there  is  no  way  of  dealit^  ci^th  a 
enchman  but  to  knock  him  down.”  “ Down,  down  with  t|M^  .aamned 
French  villains  1 Excuse  my  warmth  ; but  my  blood  boils  at  ^'\ame  of  a 
Frenchman.  I hate  them  a?/.  Royalists  and  Republicans.”  ^c.. 

If  he  was  nationally  illiberal,  however,  his  soul  was  gjf!^rous  (as  he  him- 


self  singularly  calls/ it  in^a  letter  to  earl  Spencer)  ar^mis  heart  and  purs^ 
were  ever  open  tofiis  friends.  .On  being  vote^^^DOO/.  by  the  Fast  Indift^ 


Company,  he  immediately  made  out  drafts  each  to  his  father,  his'^ 

two  brothers,  and  his  two,  sisters ; his  u^aried  and  unbounded  solicitude 
for  his  band  of  brothers,  as  he  called  jf^e  captains  of  his  squadron  at  the 
Nile,  and  for  all  hi^  brave  companions  at  all  times,  is  strikingly  amiable  ;* 
and  his  zeal  for  the  common  cause^while  at  Naples,  induces  him  to  declare 
that,  sooner  than  the  opcral^^ ' of  war  shall  be  stagnant  from  a want  of 
money,  he  will  sell  the  prjty^'.vty  of  Bronte,t  and  the  magnificent  presents 


* A prominent  instance  of  this  sensibility  to  the  htterest  and  reputation  of  his  bro- 
ther officers  occurs  in  liis  well  known  letter  to  the  loi'd  mayor  of  London,  August  1, 
1804,  in  which  he  refused  the  profered  thanks  of  the  city  for  having  so  long  blockaded 
Toulon,  becat  se  he  denied  the  fact  of  the  blockade,  and  because  tlie  other  officers  of 
the  fleet  were  not  included  m the  vote.  See  Vol.  ir.p.  423. 


f Vd^I.  p.  144.  Mr.  Harrison  strongly  represents  the  reluctance  of  lord  Nelson  to 
receiv^tliis  title  and  estate  as  a rewai-d  from  the  king  of  the  ttvo  Sicilies,  for  tlie  dis- 
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yvhK'A  had  been'  riia5-^  him  by  diffeient  sovereigns.  His  kindness  of 
Art  also  appears  in  ^letter  relative  to  thv\Bronte  estate  [see  Vol.  II.  p. 
^3]  which  he  comnienf'ts  by  saying  : “ My  ^ject  at  Bronte  is  to  make  the 
people  happy,  by  not  Silfiering  them  to  be  oppr^^rj^d  ; and  to  enrich  the 
country,  by  the  improvelments  of  agriculture.” 

Decision  and  promptitude  were  also  well  known  attributes  of  lord  Nelson, 
and  none  perhaps  can  be  more  important  and  more  requisite  in  a commander. 
These  he  not  only  displayed  in  the  hour  of  battle,  but  on  occasions  of  deli- 
i befation,  he  resolutely  abided  all  con.=equences,  in  following  what  he  con- 
\ ceived  to  be  his  duty  ibr  the  good  of  the  service.  When  he  was  in  Naples- 
\Bay,  and  was  desired,  by  lord  Keith,  then  commander  in  chief  in  the  Medi- 
Verranean,  to  detach  to  him  at  Minorca  a part  of  his  own  squadron,  he  did 
^,not  scruple  to  disobey  tf'V  order,  “ till  the  safety  of  his  Sicilian  majesty’s 
TSj^dogp  might  be  secui\|\  but  he  wrote  immediately  to  lord  Keith,  to 
the'  jlmiralty,  and  privt^Vly  to  lord  Spencer  (then  at  the  head  of  the 
boar^t  in  justification  of  ,'lmself ; and  though  he  knows,  he  says,  that  he 
must  tie  subject  to  trial  forShis  conduct.,  he  relies  on  the  uprightness  of  his 


intentions,  and  submits  to  th 


he  strongly,  though  ineffecli  illy,  ui'ged  general  sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine 


to  desiJaatch  troops  to  the  reli' 
lar  ciy  umstances  prevented 
ranteb  in  such  a step  ; noblyl 
the  re  ’ lonsibility.”  His  st^ 


judgment  of  his  superiours.  In  like  manner, 


f of  Malta,  though  he  was  aware  that  particu- 
sir  James  from  conceiving  himself  to  be  war- 
idding,  however : “ I wish  if  possible  to  take  all 
more  palpable  disregard  of  orders,  which  he 
disapf'  oved,  was  notoriousl'i7exemplifiecl  in  the  affair  at  Copenhagen  : where 
he  nvoi  d not  see  a signal  wj^ch  was  reported  to  him,  but  the  comjilexion  of 
which  lis  ardent  and  san  mine  mind  could  not  tolerate. — This  subject  of 
obedie(  ce  to  orders  is  too  '.(lelicate  and  important  for  our  discussion  of  it  in 
this  pl.j  ce  : we  only  record  lord  Nelson’s  conduct,  and  refer  to  his  opinion, 
as  gen  rally  expressed  in  a letter  to  lord  Spencer.  [See  Vol.  2.  p.  191.] 
Political  discernment  also  was  displayed  on  many  occasions,  by  the  ad- 
miral, m bis  judgment  of  men  and  his  anticipation  of  events.  When  he 
tb-  irenowned  general  Mack  at  Naples,  he  observed:  “General  Mack 
cani>??Ja;Vpve  without  five  carriages.  I have  formed  my  opinion.  I heartily 
pray  ! 'X^be  mistaken  — and  when  at  a review,  and  sham  fight,  MackA 
troops  wc^>''\by  a blunder  completely  surrounded  by  the  supposed  enemy. 
Nelson  exclif.-  ^1 : “ This  fellow  does  not  understand  his  business.” — Of  the 
Neapolitan  minisi'^'^i^he  marquis  de  Gallo,  he  said  : “ He  admires  his  riband, 
ring,  and  snuff-box  ^^J^rncb,  that  an  excellent  peti^  mau\e  was  spoiled  when 
he  was  made  a ministen^S^Jf  sir  John  Acton  he  usin^ly  speaks  in  high 
terms  : “ He  has  the  wise'?i;>and  most  honest  head  in  this  kingdom” — 
“ Acton  and  Belmonte  seem  tuej^  the  only  uncorrupted  men  in  the  king- 
dom,”— but  afterwards  he  changed^is  opinion,  and  said : “ Acton  has,  I am 
almost  convinced,  played  us  false.”  j 

As  to  professional  conduct  and  ability,  tj[iough  these  are  points  of  the  first 
importance,  they  require  from  us  no  illusc'  non  ; since  the  actions  of  the 
hero  have  so  splendidly  illuminated  them.  V,  shall  only  add  that,  besides 
the  judgment  and  dailhg  which  they  displayed,  h£’  was  remarkable  for  the 
diligence  and  rapidity  of  all  his  movements,  whether  refitting  in  port,  or 
when  in  chace,  or  in  combat.  He  adopted  the  best  of  all  methods,  that  of 
personal  example  ; and  as  he  himself  observed,  he  did  not  say  “ Go,*’but 
“ Let  us  ^0.” 

charge  of  his  duty  to  his  own  sovereign ; asserting  that  he  yielded  only  tc  ihe  re- 
presentation of  the  necessity  that  the  former  prince  should  adequately  tesi^  his 
gratitude. 

Vol.  I.  q q 
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In  a clomeslick  point  of  view,  a sMade  is  cast  ovjtf^^^i^skeccn  by'theN^sa- 
greement  of  lord  Nelson  and  his  lady;  a subjecl>«n  which  ive  feel  o 
selves  incompetent  to  speak^md  which  we  shoulUt  have  deemed  it  indecn 
lous  to  introduce,  had  not  Mr.  Harrison  chosen  to  tLjat  it  with  more  freedom 
than  any  other  point -pTch  comes  before  him,  exc’jpt  one  that  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  captain  Nisbet,  lady 

Nelson’s  son  by  her  first  husband.  In  his  preface,  alluding  evidently  to  this  i 
topick,  the  author  declares  that  he  “ has  fearlessly  endeavoured  freely  to  § 
investigate  transactions  of  the  utmost  delicacy  in  private  life  a fearless-  / 
ness  which  does  not  appear  with  the  best  grace  on  such  a topick,  especially  f 
when  it  is  seen  in  that  instance  alone.  A difference  of  temper  and  senti-y 
ment  is  ascribed  to  lady  Nelson,  which,  united  to  her  reception  of  disad^y 
vantageous  reports  concerning  some  of  the  co^iexions  of  her  husbandy/^ 
created  estrangement,  and  finally  a separation,  /jord  N.  then  live^whol';f^ 
in  the  society  of  sir  W.  and  lady  Hamilton ; ItJ the  latter  of  whoim^/r'is 
universally  known  that  he  was  enthusiastically  r tached,  and  to  whoit''  the 
biographer  asserts  he  would  certainly  have  beAn  united  after  Sir  \V{/s  de- 
cease if  he  had  outlived  lady  Nelson.  Perfec^Durity,  however,  is  ascribed 
to  this  attachment  ; though  it  is  admitted,  in  t ,e  only  passage  which  recog- 
nises a failing  in  lord  Nelson’s  character,  that  h jwas  not  abstemious  in  regard 
to  women  ; and  whicb  we  shall  quote,  since  it  ^ f;5ntains  some  mentionpf  the 
female  child  so  mysteriously  recommended  in  jswill. 

Among  the  amiable  and  interesting  group  at  Mi  -^on,  was  Miss  Horatia  ^elsoa 
Thompson,  lord  Nelson’s  adopted  daughter,  then  aw  infant  about  five  years  i,of  age.'i 
What  real  affinity,  if  any,  that  charming  child  may  bVir  to  his  lordship,  is  a : [-.cret  at 
present  known  by  few  ; and,  as  it  should  seem',  by  now  who  feel  at  liberty  to  divulge 
it.  She  was,  certainly,  an  object  of  his  constant  and  m«t  tender  regard ; and  hhough 
the  family  in  general  appear  disinclined  to  believe  he* his  daughter,  it  seen  : highly 
probable  that  she  is  so.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  cannot  greatly  s feet  his 
lordship’s  reputation  ; who,  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  though  by  no  means  ever  an  '‘1 
unprincipled  seducer  of  tlie  wives  and  daugliters  of  his  friends,  was  always  we  . known 
to  entertain  rather  more  partiality  for  the  fair  sex  than  is  quite  consistent  vlth  th 
highest  degree  of  Cliristian  purity.  Such  improper  indulgences,  with  soipe  sli 
addiction  to  that  other  vitious  habit  of  British  seamen,  the  occasional  use^ 
tlioughtless,  profane  expletives  in  speech,  form  the  only  dark  specks  eve^ 

T^red  in  the  bright  blaze  of  his  moral  character.  Jf 

We  shall  not  further  dwell  on  family  disputes  which  are  no^^iiperly  be- 
fore us,  and  are  here  certainly  represented  ex  parte.  A morej^^'ortant  point 
of  investigation,  in  which  the  publick  conduct  of  lord  Nels^l^vas  implicated, 
we  have  not  yet  t/hched  in  this  place  ; we  mean  bf^refusal  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  the  N^:politafl  insurgents  : but,  as  Mji^^arrison’s  report  of  thit| 
affair  has  excited  a specifick  vindication froin«^ain  Foote,  who  was  princi 
pally  concerned  in  it,  we  shall  I’eserve  oumj^marks  for  a succeeding  article, 
in  which  captain  F’s  tract  will  be  consido^d. 

On  the  point  in  Question  in  the  ensuing  paragraph,  we  can  say  nothing : 
but  since  we  knowWhat  the  imputation  here  intimated  has  been  made,  and 
the  contradiction  here  stated  is,,;^  peremptory,  it  seems  but  justice  to  tran- 
scribe it : 

Among  the  various  gros§|^Sl5utations  against  his  lordship,  which  the  future  histo- 
rian may  find  registered  in  some  of  tiie  preserved,  licentious,  publickjournals  of  blended 
facts  and  falsehoods,  and  inconsiderately  adopt,  is  that  of  the  hero  of  the  Nile’s  having 
been  so  addicted  to  gaming,  that  he  lost,  at  a single  sitting,  the  whole  he  had  gained, 
both  pay  and  prize  money,  during  the  year  of  that  memorable  victory : whereas,  in 
truth,  his  lordshiji  was  so  exti'emely  adverse  to  this  vice,  that  he  had  scarcely  ever,  in 
his  life,  entered  any  one  of  tire  fashionable  gaming-houses  ; nor  ever,  as  he  repeatedly 
assured'his  fi'iends,  whom  these  base  reports  induced  particularly  to  ask  the  question, 
won  q^ost  even  the  tinfling  sum  of  twenty  guineas ! 
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t^ri. 

^Ztherto  Aveliave*-^ 


Commodore  Nelson,  who  wa 
the  lai-'hoard,  and  contributed  v' 
Collin/wood:  and,  in  the  close 
each  <y]her,  the  Captain  laid  tl 
volunti  ;r,  entei-ed  at  the  head/ 
medial , ly,  and  took  possessioru' 


chiefly  occupied  with  the  features  of  the  very  un- 
.^mmon  portrait  whic  'Iwe  have  been  contemplating ; but  we  shall  now  ad- 
Vert  to  a few  passages  (Jora^  the  work  which^'relate  to  incidents  and  trans- 
actions. 1 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  official  letter  froni''^’:  Jervis,  after  the 

action  off  St.  Vincent’s,  was  extremely  sparing  of  commendation  on  the 
officers  of  the  squadron,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  astonishing  achieve- 
ments of  commodore  Nelson.  Mr.  Harrison,  however,  has  obtained  lord 
S?.  Vincent’s  permission  to  print  extracts  from  a private  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  to  the  following  effect : 

The  correct  conduct  of  every  officer  and  man  in  the  Lsquadron,  on  the  14th  instant, 
lade  it  improper  to  distinguish  one  more  than  another^  in  my  publick  letter ; because 
1 am  confident  that,  had  thiitee  who  were  least  in  action  been  in  the  situation  of  tlic 
w4unate  few,  tlieir  behavio « would  not  have  been  less  meritorious  : yet,  to  your 
ivNi^ip?  it  becomes  me  to  t mte,  that  captain  'froubridge,  in  die  Culloden,  led  the 
sqii.  ^on  through  the  enemj  in  a masterly  style,  and  tacked  the  instant  the  signal 
” mtly  supp'Med  by  th?  Blenheim,  Prince  George,  Orion,  Irresisti- 
The  latter  \ad  her  fore  and  fore  topsail  yards  wounded,  and  they 
unfortunately  broke  in  the  slinws  in  staj^s ; which  threw  her  out,  and  impeded  the 
tacking  of  the  Victory. 

'in  the  rear  on  the  starbo.ard  tack,  took  the  lead  on 
•y  much  to  the  fortune  of  the  day ; as  did  captain 
the  San  .Tosef  and  San  Nicolas  having  fallen  foul  of 
m on  boai-d ; and  captain  Berry,  who  served  as 
f die  boarders,  and  commodore  Nelson  followed  im- 
them  both.  The  crippled  state  of  these  ships,  and 
the  Cai;  lain,  entangled  as  they.fcere,  and  that  part  of  tlie  enemy’s  fleet  wliich  had 
been  k Dt  off  in  the  mornings >as  described  in  the  publick  letter — -joining  at  the  in- 
stant, i;'  bec.ame  necessary  to  ■ follfect  the  squadron,  to  resist  an  attempt  to  wrest  these 
ships,  t’  ,e  Salvador  del  Mundo,  and  San  Ysidro,  from  us,  which  occasioned  the  dis- 
contlni,*  ,nce  of  die  action. 

Pre  lously  and  subsequently  to  the  action  off  the  Nile,  admiral  Nelson 
sufferfc'jl  much  inconvenience,  and  the  service  was  much  impeded,  from  not 
’i^avingJ  any  frigates  attached  to  his  squadron  ; a deficiency  which  has  oc- 
Cv*«r,sd  ->n  other  instances,  with  similar  bad  consequences.  In  a private  let- 
ter W «ali;d  Spencer,  which  is,  throughout,  worthy  of  notice,  he  commences 
by  refC'.'i  \ng  to  this  circumstance. 

MY  cl.svq.  Mouth  of  the  JVi/e,  9 th  Avgust,  IfQS. 

Were  I to  _-\this  moment,  -want  of  frigates  would  be  found  stamped  on  my  heart. 
No  words  of  miii.^,-^n  express  what  I have  suffered,  and  am  suffering’,  for  w.ant  of 
tliem.  Having  onlyV^^^Iutine  brig,  I cannot  yet  send  off  ca^tiiin  Capel,  which  1 am 
very  anxious  to  do  ; for^!^  an  accident  may  happen  to  capt.'\n  Berr}q  it  is  of  some 
importance,  I think,  for  ydicHpi’dship  to  be  informed  oT  our  'Access  as  speedil}'  as 
possible.  If  the  king  of  Naplsiltbad  joined  us,  nothing  at  this  moment  could  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  store  ships,  'md  all  the  transports,  in  the  port  of  Alexandria ; 
four  bomb  vessels  would  burn  the  wK,^e  in  a few  hours  : but  as  I have  not  the  means, 
I can  only  regret  the  circumstance.  I send  you  a packet  of  intercepted  letters,  some 
of  them  of  great  importance  ; in  particular,  one  from  Buonapjrte  to  his  brother.  He 
writes  such  a scrawl,  as  no  one  not  used  to  i^can  read : but,  luckily,  we  have  got  a 
man  who  has  wrote  in  his  office  to  decyphei  Buonaparte  has  differed  with  his 
generals  here  : and  he  did  want — and,  if  I under'l  uid  his  meaning,  does  want,  and 
will  strive  to  be,  the  \\^shington  of  I ranee.  “ is  evidently  meant  for 

“ my  country.”  But,  I beg  pardon  : all  this  is,  I have  no  doubt,  well  known  to  admi- 
nistration. I believe,  our  victory  will,  in  its  consequence,  destroy  this  army  ; at  least, 
my  endeavours  shall  not  be  w.anting.  1 shall  remain  here  for  some  time.  I have 
thought  it  right  to  send  an  officer  (by  Alexandretta,  Alepjto,  and  Bussorah)  over 
land,  to  India,  with  an  account  of  what  1 have  gathered  from  these  despatches  : which, 
I hope,  will  be  approved.  1 have  sent  a copy  of  my  letter  to  the  board  of  conti-ol,  that 
they  may  give  the  necessary  directions  for  paying  the  officers’  bills.  If  it  sliotild  have 
gone  to  the  East  India  Company,  I hope  that  board  will  forward  it.  Ever  bc  jigve  me 
your  lordship’s  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

TIoratio  Nelsl'' 
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The  deplorable  state  of  publick  aff^s  atNaplesV;/>^^»  xs  thus  dej 
also  in  a letter  to  lord  Spencer  : ' Ip 


1 see  the  finest  country  in  thei«world,  full  of  resourcaj;  yet,  without  enough  t^ 


supply  the  publick  wants.  All  are  plundering,  who  can  gei  ,t  publick  mone)'  or  stores." 

In  my  own  line,  I can  sp^H.  A Neapolitan  ship  of  the  \Jne  would  cost  more  than 
ten  English  ships  fiti^jc^-  -it.  Five  sail  of  the  line  must  ruin  the  country.  Every 
thing  else  is,  I have  no  doubt,  going  on  in  the  same  system  of  thieving.  I could  give 
3’our  lordship  so  man}^  instances  of  the  greatest  mal-conduct  of  persons  in  office,  . 
and  of  those  very  people  being  rewarded.  If  money  could  be  placed  in  the  publick  i 
chest  at  this  moment,  I believe  it  would  be  well  used ; for  the  sad  thing  in  this  country  / 
is,  that  although  much  is  I’aised,  yet  very  little  reaches  the  publick  chest.  I will  give  J 
you  a fact — When  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  this  country  and  Sicily,  / 
they  possessed  very  large  estates.  Although  these,  with  every  other  part  of  their  pro-  / 
pertj’,  were  seized  by  the  crown,  yet,  to  this  moment,  not  one  farthing  has  reached*  . 
the  publick  chest.  On  the  contrary,  some  years,  the  preteupled  expense  of  management 
was  more  than  the  produce.  Taxes  have  been  sold  for ^ams  of  money,  whmli,  now^^^ 
are  five  times  more  tlian  when  sold.  f ' 

When  lord  Nelson  was  at  Hamburgh  on  his  ra'jarn  to  England,  f ' 

A venerable  clergj'man,  apparently  between  sevent>!and  eighty  years  of  ag£  was 
perceived  one  morning  by  his  lordship,  with  a large  f ook  under  his  arm,  anxiously 


looking  towards  the  door  of  his  apartment,  with  tli 
picted  in  his  countenance.  Ills  lordship,  immediatel 
and  humanity,  desired  Mr.  Oliver  to  inquire  what  wa 


Imost  expressive  solicitude  de- 
' with  his  ever  prompt  kindness 
the  object  of  his  wish.  Having 


learned  that  he  was  tlie  pastor  of  a place  forty  miles  distant,  who  had  travell 


( ^ thus 


;ro  to 
com- 


far  with  his  parochial  bible,  in  the  first  leaf  of  which  ae  wanted  the  immortal 
inscribe  his  name,  his  lordship  instantly  admitted  bin'  yito  his  presence;  readi  ■,  < 
plied  with  his  request ; and  then,  taking  him  kindly  1 c the  hand,  heartily  wis  ^d  the 
patriarchal  and  spiritual  shepherd  a safe  return  to  rural  flock.  The  a,e  -.d  and 
pious  minister  suddenly  dropped  on  his  knee,  fervenfljVmploring  Heaven  to  b L‘ss  his 
lordship,  for  so  generously  condescending  to  indulgSHhil  wish,  and  solemnly  d(|j;laring 
that  he  should  now  be  happy  till  it  pleased  God  to  calltjaim,  when  he  would  ..e  con- 
tented, having  thus  done  homage  to,  and  obtained  favour  from,  “ the  Savioi  (■  of  the 
Christian  World.'” 

Another  circumstance,  of  still  greater  singularity,  occurred  at  Hamburgh,felative 
to  a wine-merchant.  'This  gentleman,  who  was  likewise  more  than  seventy  fears  of  ^ 
age,  and  of  a very  respectable  appearance,  liad  requested  to  speak  with  lady  Hamiltoiv^ 
Her  ladyship,  accordingl)’  condescendingly  admitted  him  to  a private  audience^  whya 
he  informed  her,  through  the  medium  of  hir.  Oliver,  who  interpreted  for  botlf  -.aes, 
that  he  had  some  excellent,  old  Renish  wine,  of  the  vintage  of  1625,  and  ih  had 
bSbn  in  his  own  possession  for  niore  than  fifty  years.  This,  he  said,  ha^ieen  pre- 
served for  some  very  exlraordinaiy  occasion;  and  one  had  now  arrivgy  far  beyond 
any  he  could  ever  have  expected.  In  short,  he  flattered  himself  tliaji^i’^the  kind  re- 
commendation of  her  ladyship,  the  gi'eat  and  glorious  lord  Nelsapmnght  be  prevailed 
on  to  accept  six  dozenf'iottles  of  this  incomparable  wine  : part^^  which,  he  observed, 
would  then  have  the  ^«noiir  « j flow  with  the  heart’s  blooft/^  that  immortal  hero  ; at 
reflection  which  coula  not  fail  to  render  himself  tlie  nM^ fortunate  man  in  existence, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  lordship  informed  of  these  curious  par- 


ticulars, immediately  came  into  the  apartment^sCid  took  the  old  gentleman  kindly  by 

He  wi 


the  hand,  but  politely  declined  the  present.  He  was,  howevei-,  finally  persuaded  t» 
jiccept  of  six  bottles,  op  condition  that  the  w'ortliy  wine-merchant  should  dine  with 
him  next  day,  1‘his  beiVg  readily  agreed,  a dozen  bottles  were  sent ; and  his  lordship, 
jocosely  remarking  that  he  yet  hoped^o  have  half  a dozen  more  great  victories,  pro- 
tested he  would  keep  six  bottles  Hamburgh  friend’s  wine,  purposely  to  drink  a 

bottle  after  each.  This  his  lowV^p  did  not  fail  to  remember,  on  coining  home,  after 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen  ; •mfen  he  “ devout!^  drank  the  doWor.”  It  is  said,  that  this 
wine-merchant,  soon  after  lord  Nelson  had  first  taken  him  by  the  hand,  happening  to 
meet  with  an  old  friend,  who  was  about  to  salute  him  in  a similar  way,  immediately 
declined  the  intended  kindness,  and  said  he  could  not  suffer  any  person  to  touch  the 
hand  which  had  been  so  highly  lionoured  by  receiving  that  of  lord  Nelson.  Certain  it 
is,  that  this  man  felt  so  overcome  by  his  excessive  sensibility,  that  he  literally  shed 
tears  of  j.py  during  tlie  whole  time  he  w'as  in  our  hero’s  presence. 

The^ubsequeiU  rc  lalions  also  prove  the  admiral’s  benevolence  of  IVeari 
and  ^^nness  of  purse. 

/ 


;/a  ^and  pin>nCK  lil  , 
the  French  anib,  “ 
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j Jst,  g’iven  to  lord  Nelson  and  his  friends,  by  baron  Breteuil, 
.'iadour  at  the  court  of  Naples,  the  celebrated  general  Du- 
ihourier  was  introduced  tf  lhis  lordship.  Lord  Nelson,  notwithstanding  his  general 
aversion  to  Frenchmen,  h,'fi  a;  favourable  opinion  of  this  able  and  intelligent  officer; 
and  said  to  him,  that  he  h jped  they  should  both,  in  futur*-.-^fight  hand  in  liand  for  the 
good  cause;  adding,  as  there  was  then  some  prospect  Duniourier’s  being 

employed  in  the  British  service,  that  there  was  no  person,  if  we  were  to  have  joint  opera- 
tions by  sea  and  land,  with  whom  he  w'ould  sooner  act  The  general  was  so  overpower- 
ed by  this  generosity  and  grandeur  of  soul  in  our  hero,  that  he  could  only  articidate 
— Great  Nelson  ! brave  Nelson  ! I am  unable  to  speak.  I cannot  make  any  reply  to 
your  goodness  !”  His  lordship,  finding  tlie  circumstances  of  general  Dumourier  very 
humble,  for  a man  of  his  merits,  kindly  sent  him  a weighty  purse,  next  day,  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  to  whom  the  general  feehngly  expressed  the  utmost  tliankfulness. 

Wliile  lord  Nelson  remained  at  Hamburgh,  he  received,  one  moming,  a very  extra- 
Ordinaiy  visit.  An  Englishman,  of  gentlemanly  address,  called  on  his  lordship,  and 
.^quested  to  speak  with  «m  in  private.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  conceiving  the 
?Xiiinge^s  appearance  to  be  rlspicious,  particularly'as  he  held  one  hand  under  his  coat, 
ad'.  \^i-d  his  lordship  not  to  V Ihdraw.  Our  hero  replied  that,  though  he  had  never 
befoil  difliered  with  sir  Will'lm  in  opinion,  he  must  decidedly  do  so  now.  He  felt 
consd  Jous,  he  said,  that  he  ha\  done  no  ill ; and,  therefore,  dreaded  none.  He  then, 
follow  him  into  another  apartment ; who  soon  gave 
he  was  no  less  a personage,  than  tlie  famous  major 
With  a considerable  degree  of  feeling,  be  detailed  his 
from  society ; in  the  deepest  distress  ; avoided,  and 
Nelson  protested,  that  he  had  not  expected  the  ho- 
theless,  returning  to  sir  William  and  lady  Hamilton, 
ndly  asked — “ What  shall  we  do  for  the  poor  devil  i” 
ween  them,  a purse  of  twenty  guineas  : his  lordship 
y remarking,  that  he  ;j^etned  a man  of  talents,  iv/io  had,  probably,  from  some 
oiir  of  early  life,  unchiiked  by  friendly  advice  or  assistance,  finally  sunk  into  a 
perhaps,  iiTecoverabk  fip'nominy. 

1 N’s  departure  on  bis  final  cruize  is  stated  to  have  been  preceded  by 
lowing  circumstances : 

Lore  1 Nelson  had,  at  this  period  August  1805]  no  intention  of  again  going  speedily 
to  sea.'l  All  his  stores  had  been  brought  up  from  the  Victory ; and  he  was,  he  said, 
resolved  to  enjoy  a little  leisure,  with  his  family  and  friends,  in  the  delightful  shades 
. Merton.  The  honourable  captain  Blackwood,  a few  days  afterward,  brought 
ini',.'.7jjj.nce,  that  the  combined  fleets,  reenforced  by  two  more  Spanish  squadrons,  and 
now'  _ ‘''unting  to  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  had  left  Ferrol,  and  got  safely  i;d;o 
Cadiz.  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  him  : “ Let  the  man  trudge  it,  who  has  lust 
his  budget^ '•'^.  gayly  repeated  his  lordship.  But,  amid  all  this  allegro  of  the  tongue,  to 
his  friends  Sf-l^erton  Place,  lady  Hamilton  observed  that  his  countenance,  from  that 
moment,  wore  ocuvsjonal  marks  of  the  penseroso  in  his  bosom.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
he  was  pacing  one  ol  <%qwalks  of  Merton  garden,  which  he  a’^ays  called  the  quarter- 
deck, when  lady  Hamiluij^ld  him,  that  she  perceivec.jhe  waVlow  and  uneasy.  He 
smiled,  and  said — “ No  ! I aia.  as  happy  as  possible.”  Adding,  that  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  his  family;  that  he  found  his  health  better  since  he  had  been  at 
Merton  ; and,  that  he  would  not  give  a sixpence  to  call  the  king  his  uncle.  Her  lady, 
ship  replied,  that  she  did  not  believe  what  he  said  ; and,  that  she  would  tell  him  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  That  he  was  longing  to  get  at  these  French  and  Spanish 
fleets ; that  he  considered  them  as  his  own  property,  and  w Juld  Ll  miserable  if  any 
other  man  but  himself  did  the  business;  that -be  must  have  them,  as  the  price  and 
reward  of  his  long  w-atching,  and  two  years  ui.  "'aqnfortable  situation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean  : and  finished,  by  saying — “Nelson,  howe', ,'ywe  may  lament  your  absence, 
and  your  so  speedily  Ifehving  us,  offer  your  services]Slnmediately,  to  go  off"  Cadiz  ; 
they  will  be  accepted,  and  you  will  gain  a quiet  heart  by  it.  You  w'ill  have  a glorious 
victory ; and  then  you  may  come  here,  have  your  otium  cum  dignitate,  and  be  happy.” 
He  looked  at  her  ladyship  for  some  moments  ; and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed 
— “Brave  Emma!  good  Emma!  if  there  were  more  Emmas,  there  would  be  more 
Nelsons.  You  have  penetrated  my  thoughts.  I wish  all  you  say;  but  was  afraid  to 
trust  even  myself  with  reflecting  on  the  subject.  However,  I will  go  to  town.”  He 
went,  accordingly^  next  moming,  accompanied  by  her  ladysliip  and  his  siste’’^  They’ 
left  him  at  the  admiralty',  on  the  way  to  lady  Hamilton’s  house  in  Clarges  stre\^  and. 


with  firmness,  bade  the  strangf 
his  lordship  to  understand,  th 
Semple,  of  swindling  notoriety, 
miser.able  situation : an  outcas 
despi;*-  ;d,  by  every  body.  Lori'’ 
nour  •'  such  a visit ; but,  neve 
and  n f ntioning  who  it  was,  )■ 
They  ccordingly  gave  him,  h' 
tende; 
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soon  after,  received  a note,  informing  them  that  the  teibgraphed  n'fKto 

go  into  port,  and  begging  they  woidd  prepare  every  thi^  for  his.  departure.  Thy, 

IS  tlie  true  histoiy  of  that  affecting  affair.  Her  ladyship  s,  most,  severely,  that  shes. 

Was  the  cause  of  his  going;  but,  as  she  loved  his  glory,? jie  could  not  resist  giving 
him  such  advice.  It  is,  J^wever,  the  general  opinion  ofl,,..hose  who  best  knew  his 
lordship,  that  he  woi^^^t  all  probability,  have  fretted  himself  to  death  had  he  not 
undertaken  this  expedition.  ' 

Relative  to  the  battle  at  Copenhagen,  we  are  furnished  with  some  private 
accounts,  and  an  interesting  correspondence  between  the  English  vice-  i 
admiral  and  the  Danish  adjutant-general,  Lindholm,  but  they  are  too  lott^  / 
for  us  to  quote.  Lord  Nelson’s  disobedience  of  the  commander  in  chief’s  / 
signal  is  unequivocally  stated  : but  it  is  denied  that  our  fleet  would  have  / 
suffered  a repulse  if  the  flagof  truce  had  not  taken  effect;  and  M.  Lindholm  P 
admits,  that  the  Ji7ial  result  was  a defeat  on  their  syle,  though  not  an  inglo- 
rious one.  We  do  not  consider  it  as  yet  ascertai^d  that  the  issu^woi 
have  been  similar  if  the  action  had  been  continued 

Another  instance  of  the  amiable  feelings  of  F’elson  occurs  in  hisl  jon- 
duct  towards  sir  Robert  Calder,  whom  he  had  orw ;'rs  to  send  home  from  the 


j,a  previous  action  with  the 
' lobert’s  sake,  and  probably 
•1  judicious  advice  was  not 
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Mediterranean  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  i 
enemy  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  for  sir 
for  the  publick  cause,  that  lord  N’s  generous  ai 
followed. — Mr.  Harrison  thus  states  the  circurr  Stance : 

On  lord  Nelson’s  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  ' fVd  felt  it  liis  most  diflicu 
to  send  home  sir  Robert  Calder.  “ I h.ad  never,”  sai  Hiis  lordship,  speaking 
subject  to  his  confidential  friends,  “ but  two  enemies  n the  profession,  that 
of;  sir  Robert  Calder  and  sir  .John  Orde  : nor  do  I feel  Conscious  of  having  eve: 
any  of  them  any  just  cause  of  offence.  However,”  addHd  this  excellent  and 
man,  “I  will,  at  least,  endeavour  to  make  sir  Robertt'love  me.”  Accordinj'fy,  on 
communicating  his  orders  to  this  unfortunate  comman&r,  he  earnestly  advis  'd  him 
not  to  return  home  immediately  ; but  to  serve  with  himself  on  the  expected  a’orious 
occasion,  after  which  there  could  be  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  triviall  iquiry 
respecting  what  might  previously  have  happened.  Sir  Robert,  however,  tho  ‘gh  he 
could  not  but  feel  sensible  of  his  lordship’s  kindness,  was  resolved  by  no  means  to 
protract  his  justification  ; and  lord  Nelson,  finding  him  determined  to  go  home,  as  ' 
last  proof  of  tenderness  and  respectful  consideration  for  a brother  officer  tliy 
greeably  situated,  insisted  that,  instead  of  sir  Robert’s  departing  in  a frigahf  -.'j'^i- 
re^.‘ ed,  he  should,  at  least,  have  the  honour  of  returning  in  his  own  ninety-giuf'jhip,  ill 
as  it  could,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  be  spared  from  tltat  station.  Thus  dj^the  hero 
willingly  hazard  a degree  of  censure  from  Iris  country,  througJi  exces^^  ’feeling  for 
sir  Robert  Calder  ; nor  is  it  altogether  an  extravagant  impossibilil^^ilat,  to  this  ge- 
nerous action,  he  owed  even  his  own  death,  t^ich  the  addition^^^ship  of  such  force 
might  perhaps  have  jy  'S-ented.  In  writing  to  the  honoura^d^raptain  Blackwood 
second  letter,  dated  t|r/ 14th,*^oon  after  sir  Robert  CalcL^^  departure,  his  lordship 
I'eelipgly  sa}'s  : “ Sir  Robert  is  gone.  Poor  fellow ! I h^e  he  will  get  well  over  the 
inquiry.”  What  a lesson  is  here  of  Christian  virtue,  left  by  our  incomparable  hero  for 
the  contemplation  and  admiration  of  mankind.  It  is  asserted,  on  no  light  authorit}',  that 
sir  Robert  Calder  had  formerly,  rather  rashly,  advised  a court-martial  on  our  hero, 
for  his  departure  from  ^\is  commander  in  chief’s  orders..on  the  memorable  14th  of 
February ; when  the  great  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a glorious,  noble,  and  dignified 
disdain,  instantly  replied  : “ You  wouj^  then,  try  a man  for  knowing  better  how  to  act 
than  yourself.”  ^ 

Shortly  before  the  cornj^cement  of  the  fatal  bajMe  of  Trafalgar,  the 
author  relates,  lord  Nelson  took  leave  of  the  captain  of  the  Euryalus  by 
saying : “ My  dear  Blackwood,  I shall  never  again  speak  to  you and  it 
may  be  supposed,  from  all  circumstances,  that  he  considered  it  as  probable 
that  his  career  would  be  terminated  in  the  approaching  combat. 

Though  we  have  quarrelled  with  the  profusion  and  bad  taste  of  the  enco- 
miastick  expressions  employed  by  this  biographer,  yet  we  have  always  con- 
sidered^ord  Nelson  as  an  eminently  great  character  in  his  profession  ; and 
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th,VTnore  intimately  .^/egard  him,  in  all  the  various  parts  of  his  arduous 
, mties,  the  more  are  w'  llisposed  to  pronounce  that  he  was  a wonderful  man. 
His  actions  and  his  ha’Jts  should  be'^the  study  of  every  British  youth  who 
is  destined  for  the  mil'  ery  profession,  either  on  land  or  at  sea ; and  the  pre- 
sent volumes,  as  atfording  a near  view  of  him,  thre^’gji  jhe  medium  of  his 
own  letters,  despatches,  conversation,  and  actions,  form  a very  interesting 
and  valuable  text-book. 


FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 


Lessons  for  Young  Persons  in  Humble  Life.  12mo.  pp.  336.  Price  3s.  6d.  London, 
1808. — In  the  press  of  Jawies  Humphreys,  Philadelphia,  1809. 

T^IS  volume  appf\rs  to  us  to  contain  as  pleasing  an  assemblage  of 
pl.^“js  calculated  to  ans  ler  its  purpose,  as  any  we  have  ever  inspected. 
Son%  are  in  prose,  othAs  are  in  verse.  As  several  slight  variations  are 
made  in  them  from  their  Viginals,  we  do  not  recommend  these  to  the  libra- 
ry of  the  classical  reader ; Ait  the  library  of  the  cottage  will  find  the  volume 
no  unacceptable  addition;  Ihether  by  present  or  by  purchase.  We  mean 
nothing  invidious,  when  wfladd,  that  English  stories,  exclusively,  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Engli:'li  youth  : for,  how  should  they  understand,  with 
prop  : allowances,  stories  c^pnected  with  foreign  manners  ? 
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FIjOM  THE  BRITISH  CRITICK. 

itions  on  the  Brumal  iletreat  of  the  Swallow.  To  which  Is  annexed,  a copious 
i to  many  Passages  relating  to  this  Bird  in  ancient  and  modern  Authors.  By 
Philp-chelidon.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.  32  pp.  2s.  1808. 

\v  HY,  in  a first,  and  still  more  in  a second  edition,  this  author  should 
ponceal  himself  under  a feigned  name,  when  he  presents  to  the  publick  so 
. ?^y  sensible  and  scholar-like  a production  as  the  present,  we  cannot  easily 
coWiaiehend.  No  one  can  take  offence  at  what  is  written  upon  swallows, 
nor  can  it  be  uncreditable  to  any  man,  however  situated,  to  have  inquMd 
diligentl^sv  or  reasoned  carefully,  on  a subject  of  so  general  curiosity,  as  that 
of  the  migf  ^ion  of  swallows.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  other  fact  relating 
to  natural  histbiyv  that  has  been  so  frequently  the  topick  of  narrative  or  in- 
quiry in  popular  p^Shlications.  ^ 

Philo-chelidon  is  deci-fiye  for  the  migration,  ^id  thinks  that  all  the  in-, 
stances  related  of  the  birds  being  found  torpid,  in  the  water,  or  in  other  situ- 
ations, so  far  as  they  are  correct,  have  been  accidental,  and  partial  deviations 
from  the  general  habits  of  the  bird.  The  authorities  quoted  by  this  author 
are  so  important,  with  x’espect  to  the  departure  of  th>«  tribe,  its  being  seen 
in  its  passage  at  sea,  with  its  arrival  at  Senegal,  ana  the  warmer  pans  of 
Africa,  soon  after  its  disappearance  in  Eprope;  and  his  reflections  upon 
them  are  so  judicious,  that  we  should  hope'  find  the  question  laid  at  rest 
for  the  future  ; and  tie  analogy  of  nature  in  this;  as  well  as  other  migratory 
birds,  finally  established.  The  index  of  passages,  in  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  on  the  subject  of  the  swallow,  is  one  of  the  most  copious  we  have 
seen  of  such  a kind : and,  on  the  whole,  the  tract  is  so  sensible,  that  we 
hope  this  lover  of  swallows  will  be  so  far  a lover  of  honest  fame  as  to  give 
his  real  name  to  the  publick. 


SPHHf  OF  THE  MAGAZINES. 


ACCOUNT  OF  LORD  STAIR. 

GEORGE  II.  on  his  return  to  London  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
couldi  with  difficulty?  bear  the  sight  of  lord  Stair.  He  could  not  forgive  his 
lordship  s reproaching  him  for  the  danger  whichAhreatened  the  English 
army,  in  case  the  king  had  obstinately  persisted  leaving  it  in  th%.  c-a 
which  it  occupied,  and  where  it  would  have  been  t mipletely  defeated,  if^me 
duke  de  Grammont,  by  his  rashness,  had  not  sav/,1  it.  Lord  Stair,  as  pf-oud 
as  he  was  skilful  in  war,  having  soon  perceived  ^'e  king’s  dislike,  and  being 


' sgrace,  was  on  the  point  of 
‘id  the  folk  wing  letter. 


little  disposed  to  bear  the  shame  of  a formal 
retiring  to  his  estate  in  Scotland,  when  he  recei 
“my  lord, 

“Your  bravery  is  well  known  : but  will  you^have  the ‘courage  to  g),  to 
morrow  night,  to  the  entrance  of  Somerset  hou 
who  (if  you  dare  follow  him)  will  conduct  youVjo  a part  of  the  tow:  j,  not 
much  frequented,  but  where  you  will  find  one  ^lo  is  impatient  to  se  ^ you, 
and  to  discover  secrets  which  are  of  more  importJbice  than  you  imagiri  ,,  and 
which  cannot  be  disclosed  in  a letter.  If  yorUarV  afraid  this  shouh  fbe  a 
plot  on  your  purse,  bring  nothing  valuable  about  you.”  ‘ 

We  may  conceive  his  lordship’s  surprise  at  the  reading  of  this  nota‘  At 
first  he  took  it  for  a trick  of  some  secret  enemy  ; or  some  affair  of  galLntry, 
the  heroine  of  which  had  probably  her  reasons  for  so  acting.  However,  he 
determined  to  go  He,  therefore,  after  providing  himself  with  a sword  an 
a brace  of  good  pistols,  went  to  Somerset  house,  and  found  there 
who,  without  speaking,  made  him  a sign  to  follow  him.  After  walki^.'g'  for 
alSiut  an  hour,  they  came  into  a street  almost  empty,  where  the  conductor 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a small,  old  house.  When  it  was  openoff^he  said  : 
“ Walk  in,  my  lord,”  and  the  door  was  shut  upon  them.  Tlm^mrepid  noble- 
man, holding  his  svvm’d  in  one  hand  and  a pistol  in  th^^^er,  went  up  the 
staircase  and  enter^'a  ropm,  the  furniture  of  whidj»'^med  very  ancient. 
“Come  in,  my  lor(T(said  a faint  voice  issuing  l>Sm  a bed)  come  in,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Pray  sit  down  on  the  chair  near  my  bed.  and  we  will 
converse  together.”  “ Very  well,”  said  lord  S.  “ but  make  haste  and  tell 
me  the  reason  of  this  odd  adventure.”  “ You  are  hasty,  my  lord,  but  have 
patience.  Lay  down(,'  our  arms  : take  that  seat,  and  come  and  look  at  me.’* 
His  lordship,  surprised  at  such  authoritative  commands,  to  which  he  was 
little  accustomed,  got  up,  took  t^lamp,  went  to  the  bed,  and  remained  stu- 
pified  at  the  sight  of  an  old  pale  and  thin,  with  a long  white  beard,  and 
whose  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  upon  him.  “ Look  at  me.  my  lord,”  said 
he,  “ I am  still  alive  ; I owe  to  you  the  only  true  pleasure  I have  tasted 
these  many,  many  years.  Age  and  misfortunes,  have  they  entirely  eft'aced 
the  marks  of  one  who  is  nearly  related  to  yon,  and  who  is  delighted  to  find 
in  you  features  which  are  most  dear  to  him  ?”  His  lordship,  still  more 
astonished,  looked  at  the  old  man,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  different 
emotio^,  which  agitated  him,  spoke  not  a word.  “ Stoop,”  said  the  old  m.tn, 

and^^u  will  find,  under  my  bed,  a box  which  contains  papers  capable  of 
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which  your  family  has  suffered  by  the  civil  wars.*’ 
yh  lordship  havin,^  pl^'fed  the  box  on  the  bed,  sat  down  again  on  the  chair. 

‘ Here,  my  lord,”  said  ' |e  old  man,  “ here  are  copies  of  the  sales  of  three  of 
the  principal  seats  bel''fcging  to  your  ancestors,  which  your  great  grand- 
father sold,  or  rather  pretended  to  sell,  during  the  troubles.  Here  are  also 
the  letters  of  the  pretended  buyers,  by  which  you  m.I7^bimediately  reco- 
ver the  estates  on  your  arrival  in  Scotland.  Precautions  have  been  taken 
\ to  prevent  any  disputes.”  What  was  his  lordship’s  astonishment  when  he 
\ saV  these  three  contracts  of  estates,  which  he  knew  formerly  belonged  to 
\ his  house  : “ Ah  1”  cried  he,  with  transport,  “ Ah  ! who  are  you,  respecta- 
ible  and  benevolent  old  man,  to  whom  I owe  more  than  to  my  own  father? 
^ opeak,  I beg  of  you  ! favour  me  with  the  name  of  so  generous  a benefactor 
\^in  whom  I am  so  singiHarly  interested,  and  whose  days  Heaven  seems  to 
N^ve  prolonged,  that  he  lAay  find  in  me,  the  most  tender  and  respectful  of 
frll^-fls,  and  the  most  gri'Kfiil  of  men  !”  “ Leave  me,  my  dear  lord,”  said 
the  man,  in  haste,  “ I Ini  too  weak  to  bear  a longer  conversation,  leave 
me,  i beg;  take  that  box  »d  bid  adieu  to  an  old  man,  who  thinks  himself 
less  unfortunate  since  he  h^  had  the  happiness  of  holding  you  in  his  arms. 


“ Ah  ! whoever  you  are,’ 
to  conceal  the  name  of 


lord  S.  “and  whatever  reasons  you  may  have 
[generous  a man,  can  you  have  the  cruelty  to 


oblige  me  to  obey  you  ? To  ^pandon  you  in  such  a situation,  without  friends, 
withoil 


help,  without — .’ 
you  sif  ;h  generous  sentimet 


Stop,  my  lord ! it  is  with  pleasure  I see  in 
but  know  that  your  friend  (since  you  think 
him  w'  rthy  of  that  title)  hcjVever  unfortunate  he  may  be  in  other  respects, 
is  still,  ree  from  want ; the^^efore,  if  you  wish  to  oblige  me,  leave  me,  my 
lord,  r,  stantly  ; nay,  do  it  ore,  and  believe  me  I have  a right  to  demand  it : 
swear  5o  me  that  you  will  never  come  here  again,  nor  ever  search  after  me, 
unless H send  for  you.”  His  lordship  seeing  by  his  tone  of  voice  that  he 
would  .pot  be  refused,  promised  tp  obey  him  ; once  more  embraced  him  ; 
and  then  left  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  On  his  return  home  he  imme- 
’\ately  opened  the  box,  and  found  a great  number  of  papers  which  he  judged 
Wc^dd  be  of  great  use  to  him.  Next  morning,  as  he  was  preparing  (not- 
withv.' landing  his  promise)  to  return  to  the  old  man,  he  was  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  the  following  letter,  sealed  with  his  own  arms,  and  to  his  extrerje 
surprise,  s^ned  George  Stair. 

“ Do  not  ij^urn  to  me,  my  dear  lord,  for  you  will  not  find  me.  If  it  had 
been  only  to  tell  you  who  I am,  that  is  your  great  grandfather,  who  has  so 
long  been  supposec  dead,  and  who  justly  deserved  tt'J^be  so ; I should  not 
have  opposed  your  just  desire  of  knowing  your  SenefaV  ^ar ; but  the  conse- 
quences which  I foresaw  of  so  interesting  a scene,  too  much  so  for  my  weak 
age  to  bear,  made  me  dread  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  upon  circumstances, 
which  far  from  offering  to  you  so  dear  and  respectable  a relation  as  you 
imagined,  w'ould  only  have  shown  to  you  a wretch — a,mionster  less  worthy 
of  pity  than  of  horrour ! ^ 

“ My  father  died  a few  months  after  my  birth.  My  mother  soon  fallowed 
him  I was  left  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  sister  ‘o  my  father,  who  brought  me 
up  so  tenderly  that  (tLbugh  she  was  the  cause  ot  my  crime)  I still  retain  the 
most  grateful  remembrance  of  her  in  my  heart*  I was  scarce  seventeen, 
when,  struck  with  indignation,  at  seeing  my  countrymen  armed  against 
their  lawful  sovereign;  I formed  the  design  of  tendering  to  king  Charles  I. 
the  offer  of  my  fortune  and  sword  ; but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  at 
disclosing  my  intention  to  my  good  aunt,  I saw  her,  trembling,  lift  her  hands 
to  heaven,  and  look  at  me  with  a kind  of  horrour.  Surprised  and  afllicted  at 
the  state  she  was  in,  and  turning  with  impatience  to  know  the  reason^  You 
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force  me  then  to  tell  you,”  cried  she,  bursting  inV  . ^7.  ^vnow  the^hat 
the  prince  you  are  so  desirous  of  serving,  is  the  aL'.'ior  of  my  shame  an^of 
your  father’s  death.  I was  about  fifteen,  and  a^ong  the  attendants  wHyt 
waited  on  his  mother,  when  the  wretch,  imposing!  n my  age  and  credulity, 
by  the  most  sacred  oaths,  contrived  to  seduce  mel^In  short,  I was  ruined. 
The  perfidious  pftBlP,  soon  after,  went  to  Spain,  in  hopes  of  marrying  the 
infanta.  I should  have  been  entirely  lost,  if  your  father  had  not  come  to 
London.  To  him  I was  obliged  to  own  my  misfortune  and  the  consequences  / 
which  I dreaded.  That  dear  brother,  afflicted  even  to  tears,  ran  immedille-/ 
ly  to  the  queen,  obtained  permission  to  take  me  away,  and  sent  me  to  one  of/ 
his  seats  near  Edinburgh,  where  I remained  till  I was  perfectly  recovered/  ‘ 
Alas  1”  added  she,  “ I was  doomed  to  see  him  no  more.  The  grief  whiclf  ■ 
he  conceived  for  my  undoing  soon  killed  him,  ^d  his  worthy  wife,  who>p 
after  bringing  you  into  the  world,  survived  only  /'month,”  Such,  my 
nephew,  were  the  secret  and  deplorable  motive^ which  reduced  nfe  tafciat 
obscurity  in  which  I have  since  lived,  and  of  wK^ch  you  are  alone  accKaint- 
ed.  Judge  now,  my  friend,  if  after  the  care  l/'iave  taken  of  your  irifancy, 
and  the  education  I have  procured  you,  say,  Ian  you  devote  your  fortune 
and  arms  to  the  author  of  so  many  calamilit/'  to  a barbarian  who  has  car- 
ried death  into  the  breasts  of  your  parents,  ana'into  mine  eternal  remorse?** 


No  !”  cried  I,  “ by  G**  ! no  ! the  wretch  is|  inworthy  of  life,  and 


] '^e  shall 


.3  dan- 


•levous 
' abhor 
I.  IV h» 


die  by  my  hand !”  To  tell  you,  my  lord,  by  \«iat  means  as  refined 
gerous,  my  fury  against  the  king  continually  increasing,  was  at  lasrf‘able  to 
fulfil  my  revenge  and  execrable  oath  ; to  tell  jVm  all  the  events,  and  ':he  exr 
cess  of  remorse  which  soon  followed  my  crimn,  would  be  now  too  i 
in  my  weak  state  to  relate.  Be  satisfied  with  ki^owing,  that  you  m 
me  as  much  as  I detest  myself ; that  the  executioner  of  king  Charle 
appeared  on  the  scaffold  under  a mask,  was  in  fact  no  other  than  your  unworthy ^ 
too  guilty  great  grandfather.  Sir  George  Stair." 

From  1649  (when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded)  to  1743  (when  the  battle 
of  Dettingen  was  fought)  there  is  an  interval  of  94  years.  On  asuppositi^ 
that  sir  George  Stair  was  20  years  old  when  he  committed  his  crinie^is 
age  in  1743  must  have  been  114  years. 

^ The  anonymous  author  of  these  memoirs,  adds  ; that  whatever  were  the 
emotions  of  lord  Stair  at  reading  this  letter,  his  first  care  was  t^ook  for  the 
street  and  house  where  he  had  seen  his  great  grandfather  ;J»^finding  the 
house  empty,  he  had  learnt  from  the  neighbours  that  it  had  only  been  oc- 
cupied since  eight  diys  ; that  it  was  never  known  by  vit^om  ; that  since  the 
preceding  night  tW.  servihts  had  abandoned  it,  furnished  as  it  was ; that 
they  could  not  tel!  of  whom  the  tenant  held  the  house  ; the  proprietor  being 
long  since  settled  in  America. 


V 


ON  NAUSCOPY,  OR  THE  ART  OF  DISCOVERING  SHIPS  AT  A GREAT 
DISTANCE  FROM  LAND, 


NAUSCOPY  is  the  art  of  discovering  the  approach  of  ships,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  lands,  at  a considerable  distance. 

This  knowledge  is  not  derived  either  from  the  undulation  of  waves,  or 
from  the  subiilty  of  sight  ; but  merely  from  observation  of  the  horizon, 
which  discovers  signs  indicating  the  proximity  of  large  objects.  On  the 
approximation  of  a ship  towards  the  land,  or  towards  another  ship,  there 
appeal^,  in  the  atmosphere,  a meteor  of  a particular  nature,  whicli,  with  a 
little  jCtention,  is  visible  to  any  person. 


ART  NqISCO•^',ERQ^^  SHIPS  AT  A GREAT  DISTANCE.  411 

M.  Bottineau,  a nativ'^'fcf  the  island  of  Bourbon,  laid  this  discovery  before 
>*1.  de  Castries,  in  ’*784  j The  minister  sent  him  back  to  the  island  to  con- 
tinue his  observations  th’lre  under  the  inspection  and  superintendance  of  the 
government.  ’ 

M.  Bottineau  engaged,  that  not  a single  ship  shou??'T^ive  at  the  island 
without  his  having  sent  information  of  it  several  days  before. 

An  exact  register  of  his  communications  was  kept  in  the  secretary’s  office. 

. A!>his  reports  were  compared  with  the  ship’s  books  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
Ito  see  whether  tlie  variations  of  weather,  calms  which  retarded  them,  &c. 
wc.  were  such  as  agreed  with  his  reports. 

' It  must  be  observed,  that  when  his  reports  were  made,  the  watchmen, 
stationed  on  the  mountains,  could  never  perceive  any  appearance  of  ships  ; 

M.  Bottineau  announii^d  their  approach  when  they  were  more  than  a 
hu'.-'4rea  leagues  distant,  ‘l 

Fr'^m  the  authenticated  burnal  of  his  reports,  which  has  been  published, 
it  appears  that  he  was  woni*rfully  accurate.  Within  eight  months,  and  in 
sixty-two  reports,  he  annour^ed  the  arrival  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of 
different  descriptions. 

Of  the  fact  there  can  be  n ■ reasonable  doubt ; because  every  method  was 
adopted  to  prevent  deceptionj*  and  his  informations  were  not  only  registered. 


the  government  office,  but  were  also  publickly 
The  officers  of  government,  moreover,  were 


as  soo  l as  they  were  made,  i.^ 

known  over  the  whole  island*/  * ..v  

far  fro'  i being  partial  to  \'/.  Bottineau  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  highly 
displet'.  ed  with  him  for  obstinately  refusing  to  sell  them  his  secret,  which 
they  w^  nted  to  purchase  at  a high  price,  so  that  he  could  expect  no  favour 
from  th  dr  representations.  Truth,  however,  obliged  them  to  give  abundant 
testimo'ny  to  the  reality  of  his  extraordinary  talent,  in  their  letter  to  the 
French  minister,  which  is  published  in  a Memoire  sur  la  Miuscofiie,  iiar 
M.  Bottineau.” 

The  following  are  two  of  the  reports  extracted  from  this  Memoire. 

APn  the  20th  of  August,  1784,  1 discovered  some  vessels  at  the  distance 
of  fchr  days  from  the  island.  On  the  following  day  the  number  multiplied 
considerably  to  my  sight.  This  induced  me  to  send  information  of  mau' 
vessels.  But  though  they  were  only  at  four  days  distance,  I nevertheless 
stated  in  my  report,  that  no  settled  time  could  be  fixed  on  for  tlieir  arrival, 
as  they  were  detained  by  a calm.  On  the  25th,  the  calm  was  so  complete, 
as  to  make  me  think,  for  a few  hours,  that  the  fleet  ”^ad  disappeared,  and 
gone  to  some  other  place.  I soon  after  perceived^gain'  :^e  presence  of  the 
fleet,  by  the  revived  signs.  It  was  still  in  the  same  state  of  inaction,  of  which 
I sent  information.  From  the  20th  of  August  to  the  10th  of  September.  I 
did  not  cease  to  announce,  in  my  reports,  the  continuation  of  the  calm.  On 
the  13th  I sent  word  that  the  fleet  was  no  longer  becalm, ed,  and  that  it  would 
arrive  at  the  island  within  forty-eight  hours.  Accordirigly,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  whole  island,  M.  de  Regnier’s  fleet  arrived  at  Port*  Louis  on  the  15th. 
The  general  astonishment  was  greatly  increased,  when  it  was  known  that 
this  fleet  had  been  btAalmed,  since  the  20th  of  August,  near  Rodrigue;? 
islands,  which  was  precisely  the  distance  that  I had  , pointed  out  in  my  re- 
ports.” 

“ I soon  had  another  opportunity  of  showing  the  certainty  of  my  observa- 
tions. A few  days  before  the, arrival  of  M.  de  Regnier’s  fleet,  I announce^ 
the  appearance  of  another  fleet,  which  became  perceptible  to  me.  This 
created  a great  deal  of  uneasiness,  because,  as  no  other  French  fleet  was  ex- 
pected, that  which  I discovered  might  be  English  ships.  I was  orci^ed  to 
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repeat  my  observations  with  the  greatest  accuracy|'‘^f  clearly  perceived  the 

o^ 


passage  of  several  ships,  and  declared  that  theyLi^ere  not  bound  for  ^ 
island,  but  were  taking  another  course.  In  consequ  tnce  of  this  information, 
the  Naiade  frigate  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  cutter,' were  suddenly  despatch- 
ed to  M.  de  SufiWIfft  The  cutter  actually  saw  and  avoided  the  English 
ileefin  the  ninth  degree,  but  unfortunately,  did  not  find  M.  de  SufFrein  in 
the  bay  of  Trincomalee.  The  report  of  the  cutter  effectually  convinced  the  m 
incredulous  of  tl\e  reality  of  my  discovery.”  «i  / 

The  last  cireumstance  of  despatching  the  frigate  and  cutter,  plainly  sl'.ows/ 
the  confidence  which  the  French  officers  must  have  put  in  the  information/  - 
of  M.  Bottineau.  It  shows  also  that  he  deserved  their  confidence.  I 


Conjectures  resfiecting  the  Phenomenon  on  which 

were  founded. 


\ie  fireceding  Observatio 


lation, 

t. 

led,  as 
ey  CK- 
rnally. 
by  the 


The  waters  of  the  ocean  form  an  immense  ? jlf>  in  which  substa 
all  kinds  are  swallowed  up.  P 

The  innumerable  multitudes  of  animals,  fish,/nrds,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
productions,  which  decay,  and  are  decomposea  in  that  vast  basin,  produce  a 
fermentation  abounding  in  spirits,  salt,  oil,  suln  lur,  &c.  &c. 

The  existence  of  these  is  sufficiently  apparj  it  by  the  disagreeabla  smell 
and  flavour  of  sea  water,  which  can  only  be  renq  :red  drinkable  by  disti  — 
and  by  the  evaporation  of  those  heterogeneous  Varticles  which  infect 
The  spirits  intimately  united  to  the  sea  watel  s,  continue  undistu 
long  as  those  waters  remain  in  a state  of  tranquillity  ; or,  at  least,  t 
perience  only  an  internal  agitation,  which  is  slightly  manifested  ext 
But  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  set  into  motion  by  storms,  o 
introduction  of  an  active  mass  which  rides  upon  their  surface,  with  violence 
and  rapidity,  the  volatile  vapours  contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea  escape, 
and  rise  up  a fine  mist,  which  forms  an  atmosphere  round  the  vessel 
This  atmosphere  advances  with  the  vessel,  and  is  increased  every 
by  fresh  emanations  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

These  emanations  appear  like  so  many  small  clouds,  which,  joining*each 
oftier,  form  a kind  of  sheet  projecting  forward,  one  extremity  of  which 
touches  the  ship,  whilst  the  other  advances  into  the  sea,  to  a considerable 
distance. 

But  this  train  of  vapours  is  not  visible  to  the  sight.  It  escapes  observation 
by  the  transparenc^jf  its^particles,  and  is  confounded  with  the  other  fluids 
•which  compose  the  atmosphere. 

But  as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrives  within  a circumference,  where  it  meets 
■with  other  homogeneous  vapours,  such  as  those  which  escape  from  land, 
this  sheet,  which  till  that  time  had  been  so  limpid  and  subtil,  is  suddenly 
seen  to  acquire  con^stence  and  colour,  by  the  mixture  of  the  two  opposite 
columns. 

Tnis  change  begins  at  the  prolonged  extremities,  which  by  their  contact, 
are  united,  and  acquire  a colour  and  strength  ; after\^ards,  in  proportion  to 
the  progression  of  the  vessel,  the  metamorphosis  increases  and  reaches  the 
centre.  At  ’ast  the  phenomenon  becomes  the  more  manifest,  and  the  ship 
■makes  its  appearance. 


: sea  escape, 
vessel. 

^ery  mome^ 
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Memoir  of  Robert  Le  Ett,  the  Inmate  of  Di\  Johnson  for  near  thirty  Years.—. 
Written  by  the  late  C,  Jorge  Steevens,  Esq.  the  celebrated  Commentator  on  Shaks- 
peare.  J 

f JVot  Published  in  BosmeWs  Memoirs  of 

ROBERT  LEVETT,  though  an  Englishman  by  birth,*  became  ear- 
ly in  life  a waiter  at  a colfee-house  in  Paris  The  surgeons  who  frequented 
Jhe  house,  finding  him  of  an  inquisitive  turn,  and  attentive  to  their  conver- 
sation, made  a purse  for  him,  and  gave  him  some  instructions  in  their  art. 
They  afterwards  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  other  knowledge,  by  pro- 
curing him  free  admission  to  such  lectures  in  pharmacy  and  anatomy  as 
were  read  by  the  ablest  professors  of  that  period.  Hence  his  introduction 
to  a business  which -aflArded  him  a continual,  though  slender  maintenance. 

Wl^ere  the  middle  p-yts  of  his  life  were  spent  is  uncertain.  He  resided 
aidiost  thirty  years  und^r  the  roof  of  Johnson,  who  never  wished  him  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inferiourAor  treated  him  like  a dependant.! 

He  breakfasted  with  t:V  doctor  every  nY^rning,  and.  perhaps,  was  seen 
no  more  by  him  till  midn'  jht.  Much  of  the  day  was  employed  in  attend- 
ance on  his  patients,  whc,  were  chiefly  of  the  lowest  rank  of  tradesmen. 
The  remainder  of  his  hoj  rs  he  dedicated  to  Hunter’s  lectures,  and  to  as 
mar  y different  opportunity  ;s  of  improvement  as  he  could  meet  tvith  on  the 
sarr  ? gratuitous  condition^.  “ All  his  physical  knowledge,”  said  Johnson, 
“ ar.'l  it  is  not  inconsid  •Table',|  was  obtained  through  the  ear.  Though 
he  k lys  books,  he  seldom  looks  into  them,  or  discovers  any  power  by  which 
he  t ■ n be  supposed  to  judge  of  an  author’s  merit.” 


B 


fore  he  became  a constant  inmate  of  the  doctor’s  house,  he  married  a 


woman  who  had  persuaded  him  (notwithstanding  their  place  of  congress 
was  a small  coal-shed  in  Fetter-lane)  that  she  was  nearly  related  to  a noble- 
man, but  was  injuriously  kept  by  him  out  of  large  possessions.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  both  parties  were  disappointed  in  their  views.  If  Le- 
yett  took  her  for  an  heiress,  she  regarded  him  as  a physician  already  in 
densiderable  practice.  Compared  with  the  marvels  of  this  transaction  (as 
Johnson  himself  declared,  when  relating  them)  the  Tales  in  the  Ar?^ian 
Nights’  Entertainments  seem  familiar  occurrences-  Never  was  infant  more 
completely  imposed  upon  than  our  hero.  He  had  not  many  days  been  mar- 
ried, before  he  was  arrested  for  debts  incurred  by  his  wife.  In  a short  time 
afterwards  she  was  tried  (providentially,  in  his  opinion)  for  theft  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Levett "attended  the  court,  in  the  hop#  she  v^uld  be  hanged  : and 
was  very  angry  with  the  counsel  who  undertook  her  defence.  “ I once 
thought,”  said  he,  “ the  man  had  been  my  friend ; but  this  behaviour  of 
his  has  proved  the  contrary.”  She  was,  however,  acquitted  ; and  Johnson 
himself  concerted  the  terms  of  sepa^’ation  for  this  ill-starred  couple,  and 
then  took  Levett  home,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened 
suddenly,  and  without  pain,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

As  no  relations  of  his  were  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  advertised  for  them. 

■1 

* He  was  born  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire. 

f Dr.  Johnson  has  often  declared,  that  Levett  was  indebted  to  him  for  nothing  more 
than  house  room,  his  share  in  a penny  loaf  at  breakfast,  and  now  and  then  a dinner  on 
a Sunday. 

t He  had  acted  for  many  years  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  surgeon,  and  apotlie- 
cary,  to  Johnson.  After  the  good  and  learned  Dr.  Lawrence  retired  from  business, 
the  care  of  Johnson  entirely  devolved  upon  Levett ; nor  was  any  other  phy^dan  ever 
'Called  in  till;after  Levctt’s  death,  whicli  happened  in  January,  1782. 
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In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  an  heir-at-law  appeare 
title  to  what  effects  the  deceased  had  left  behind  him 

Levett’s  character  was  rendered  valuable  by  repeat  d proofs  of  honesty, 


and  ascertained  his 


tenderness,  and  gratiuide  to  his  benefactor,  as  well  as  by  an  unwearied  dili- 
e^ron. 


an  occasional  departure  from  sobriety.  Johnson  would  observe,  “ he  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  man  who  ever  became  intoxicated  through  motives  of 
prudence.  He  reflected,  that  if  he  refused  the  gin  or  brandy  offered  himd 
by  some  of  his  patients,  he  could  have  been  no  gainer  by  their  cure  ; as  they 
might  have  nothing  else  to  bestow  upon  him — The  habit  of  taking  a fee, 
in  whatever  shape  it  was  exhibited,  could  not  be  put  off  by  advice,  or  ad- 
monition of  any  kind.  He  would  swallow  what  he  did  not  like,  nay,  what 


an  idea  that  his^  skill 


he  knew  would  injure  him,  rather  than  go  home  wi> 
had  been  exerted  without  recompense.” 

“ Had/’  continued  Johnson,  “all  his  patients  /^^liciously  combined fto 
reward  him  with  meat  and  strong  liquors  insteil  of  money,  he  would 
either  have  burst,  like  the  dragon  in  the  Apocryir'ia,  through  repletion,  or 
have  been  scorched  up,  like  Portia,  by  swallowinf'  fire.”  But  let  not  from 
hence  an  imputation  of  rapaciousness  be  fixed  uljOn  him;  though  he  took 
all  that  was  offered  him,  he  demanded  nothing  fron^  the  poor,  nor  was  known, 
in  any  instance,  to  have  enforced  the  payment  ol.  even  what  was  justlylihis 
due. 

His  person  was  middle  sized,  and  thin  ; his  vRage  swarthy,  adust, 
corrugated ; his  conversation,  except  on  professional  subjects,  bat 
when  in  dishabille,  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  alchymist,  w 
complexion  had  been  hurt  by  the  fumes  of  the  crucible,  and  whose  ch 
had  suffered  from  the  sparks  of  the  furnace. 

Such  was  Levett,  whose  whimsical  frailty,  if  weighed  against  his  good  and 
useful  qualities,  was 

“ A floating  atom — dust  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale — ^nor  shakes  the  balance.” 


and 


I'^ose 

hes 


the  above  prose  character  of  Levett,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  we  cannot  re- 
sist giving  the  fine  poetical  one  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  equally 
worthy  of  the  pen  and  the  heart  of  the  author. 

I. 


(Widemi^.d  in  hope’s  delusive  mine, 
^As  on  \ve  toil  from 


i’om  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

II. 

Will  tried,  through  many  a varying  year. 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend ; 

Oificious — innocent — sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

I, 

Yet  still  he  fills  aflfection’s  eye. 

Obscurely  wise  and  cbarsely  kind ; 

Nor  lettered  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefin’d. 

IV. 

When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid. 

And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art,  without  the  show. 


\ anecdotes  of  a popular  performer; 

misery’s  darkest  caverns  known, 

, ’ His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 

■’ll  here  hopeless  anguish  poured  his  groan^ 
vAnd  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

VI. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay  ; 

No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride  ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supphed. 

VII. 

ilis  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a pause,  nor  left  a void  : 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
As  single  talent  well  employed. 

‘\  VIII. 

Thi.pusy  daj%  the  peaceful  night, 

UiAelt,  uncounted,  glided  by; 

Ilis  lAme  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 
Thi^gh  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh, 

;\  IX. 

Then  jftth  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  olid  gradations  of  decay, 

Death  .fjroke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

Andi  treed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


4l5 


■ 

M CURIOUS  ANECDOTES  OF  A POPULAR  PERFORMER. 

From  Fy  ley's  Itinerant  ,*  or,  the  Memoirs  of  an  Actor. 

COOK  is  so  well  known  as  an  actor,  that  my  opinion  can  neither  add 
to,  nor  diminish  his  fame  ; were  either  in  my  power,  panegyrick  would  run 
through  a dozen  pages,  and  yet  fall  short  of  his  merits.  In  some  characters 
■lye  is  as  much  superiour  to  any  actor  of  the  present  day,  as  Garrick  was  to 
those  of  his  time ; but  they  are  limited  to  such  parts  as  suit  his  figure, 
which  wants  grace  and  proportion.  Where  these  can  be  dispensed  wit^ he 
has  no  competitor.  As  a man  in  private  life,  he  is  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar,  the  friend,  the  life  of  every  party,  an  enemy  to  scandal  and  detrac- 
tion, and  benevolent  even  to  imprudence. 

Such  is  Cook  in  his  sober  moments ; bijf,  when  stimulated  by  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  he  acts  in  diametrical  opposition'Vto  all  this.  No  two 
men,  however  different  they  may  be,  can  be  more  at  variance  than 
Cook  sober,  and  Cook  in  a state  of  inebriety.  At  these  times,  his  in- 
teresting suavity  of  manners  changes  to  brutal  invective,  and  the  feelings  of 
his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  are  sacrificed.  Sudli  are  the  unfortunate 
propensities  of  this  singular  man,  unfortunate,  I say,  because  he  seems  inca- 
pable of  avoiding  them,  although  they  have  a tendency  to  ruin  his  health, 
injure  his  property,  and  destroy  his  social  connexions.  No  one  can  more 
regret  these  failing#  than  he  does  in  his  hours  of  sanity,  or  make  rnore 
handsome  apologies ; and  if  at  night  he  creates  enemies,  his  conciliatory 
manners  in  the  morning  are  sure  to  raise  double  the  number  of  friends. 

Of  this  great  actor  many  ludicrous  anecdotes  are  related.  I shall  point 
out  a few  which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

One  evening,  in  Manchester,  we  were  in  a publick  bar  amongst  a pro- 
miscuous company,  where  Cook  was,  as  usual,  the  life  of  tloe  party. 
Mirth  and  good  ht^mour  prevailed  till  about  ten  o’clock,  when  I per^ived  a^, 
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m -anxious 


something  lurking  in  his*  eye  which  foretold  a storm  j_.^2RTxious  to  get  him 
home  before  it  burst  forth,  I pressed  our  departi -e,  under  the  plea  of 
another  engagement ; but,  instead  of  having  the  de ' ired  effect,  it  precipi- 
tated what  I had  foreseen.  With  a haughty,  supe^^lious  look,  he  said : 

“ I see  what  you  ar,»g^ut,  you  hypocritical  scoundrel  1 You  canting,  metho- 
distical  thief!  Am  Ij^Cook,  to  be  controlled  by  such  a would-be  puritan 
as  you  ? I’ll  teach  you  to  dictate  to  a tragedian.”  Then  taking  off  his  coat, 
and  holding  his  fist  in  a menacing  attitude — “ Come  out,”  continued  he — 

“ thou  prince  of  deceivers  ; though  thou  hast  faith  to  remove  mountain#; 
thou  shall  not  remove  me — Come  out,  I say.”  With  much  difficulty  he 
was  pacified  and  resumed  his  coat.  There  was  a large  fire  in  the  bar,  before 
which  stood,  with  his  coat  skirts  under  each  arm,  a pitiful  imitation  of 
duckis?n,  very  deficient  in  cleanliness  and  costume/  His  face  was  grimy, 
and  his  nej:kcloth  of  the  same  tint,  which,  neverthelf^s,  was  rolled  in  ^rioi« 
folds  about  his  throat  ; his  hair  was  matted,  and  jrlrned  up  under  a roual^f; 
greasy  hat,  with  narrow  brims,  conceitedly  placed/bn  one  side  of  the  head, 
which  noddled  under  it  like  a shaking  mandarin.  /Thus  equipped,  the  filthy 
fop  straddled  before  the  fire,  which  he  completeli 'monopolized.  At  length 
he  caught  the  eye  of  our  tragedian,  who,  in  siler/'  amazement,  for  the  space 
of  half  a minute,  examined  him  from  top  to 
burst  into  a horse  laugh,  and  roared  out,  “ Beau  ] 
intimidated  by  Cook’s  former  blustering,  tlJ 
little  notice  ; but  1 knew  he  would  not  stop  here,yand,  indeed,  I thougl/,  the 
stranger  fair  game.  Cook  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  u|!  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  in  imitation  of  the  other,  turned  his  back  to  Iherfire  : 

“ Warm  work  in  the  dack  settlements^  sir,”  said  he  ; then  approaching  still 
nearer,  as  if  he  had  some  secret  to  communicate,  whispered,  thougA  loud 
enough  for  every  one  to  hear  : “ Pray,  sir,  how  is  soap  ?” 

“ Soap  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  soap  : I understand  it  is  coming  down.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it,  sir.”  yr 

“ Indeed,  sir,  you  have  cause,  if  one  may  judge  from  your  appearance.”'/ 

Here  was  a general  laugh,  which  the  stranger  seemed  not  to  regard,  but 
nocming  his  head,  and  hitting  his  boots  with  a little  rattan,  rang  the  bell  with 
an  air  of  importance,  and  inquired  “ if  he  could  have  a weal  kitlet^  or  a 


he  ; then  turning  to  me,  he 

[Vcs^z/,  by  — Perhaps 

insensible  puppy  took 


matton  chiji 

“ What  do  you  think,”  said  Cook,  “ of  a roasted  iiufip-y  ? because,” 
taking  up  the  poker^‘  I’ll  ^it  yoii,  and  roast  you  in  a minute.” 

This  had  a visiblf  effect  on  the  dirty  beau.  He  retreated  towards  the  door, 
Cook  following.  “ Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight ; thy  face  is  dirty,  and 
thy  hands  unwashed  ; avaunt ! avaunt!  I say.”  Then  replacing  the  poker, 
and  returning  to  his  seat,  he  continued:  “Being  gone,  I am  a man  again.” 

It  happened  that  Pirrins,  the  noted  pugilist,  made  one  of  the  company 
this  evening.  He  was  a remarkable  strong  man,  and  possessed  of  great  mo- 
desty and  good  natuie.  The  last  scene  took  such  an  effect  on  his  ima- 
gination, that  he  laughed  immoderately.  Cook’s  attention  was  attracted, 
and  turning  towards  him  with  his  most  bitter  look — ^ What  do  you  laugh 
at,  Mr.  Swabson  ? hey  ? why,  you  great  lubber-headed  thief,  Johnson  would 
have  beat  two  of  you  ! laugh  at  me ! at  Cook ! come  out,  you  scoundrel ! !” 
The  coat  was  again  pulled  off,  and  putting  himself  in  an  attitude  : “ This 
is  the  arm  that  shall  sacrifice  you.”  Perrins  was  of  a mild  disposition,  and 
knowing'  Cook’s  character,  made  every  allowance,  and  answered  him 
only  b/t  smile,  till,  aggravated  by  language  and  action  the  most  gross,  he 
very  ^Imly  took  him  in  his  arms,  as  though  he  had  been  a child,  set  him 
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down  in  the  sti'eet,  ani.e,'Aolted  the  door.  The  evening  was  wet,  and  our  hero 
without  coat  or  hat,  un  Jrepared  to  cope  with  it ; but  entreaty  for  admission 
was  vain,  and  his  app,ifcation  at  the  window  unattended  to.  At  length, 
grown  desperate,  he  brJke  several  panes,  and  inserting  his  head  through  the 
fracture,  bore  down  all  opposition  by  the  following  witti''«!^  : “ Gentlemen, 
I have  taken  some  pains  to  gain  admission  ; pray  let  me  in,  for  I see  through 
my  errour.''  The  door  was  opened,  dry  clothes  procured,  and  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  we  sent  him  home  in  a coach. 


LETTER  FROM  POMARE,  KING  OF  OTAHEITE,  TO  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

POMARE,  the  kiri,V  of  Otaheite,  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
vi’-Ring’  and  familiarly  ccfcversing  with  the  British  missionaries  at  Matavai, 
in  that  island,  has  assiducAsly  applied  himself,  for  a considerable  time,  un- 
der their  direction,  to  attaAt  the  art  of  writing,  which  at  length  he  has  ac- 
quired. 

A letter  having  been  sent)tto  Pomare,  by  the  directors  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  the  missionaries  car,  fully  translated  it,  and  laid  it  before  him.  The 
following  answer  was  com^  ised  entirely  by  himself,  in  the  Taheitan  lan- 
guage, and  was  then  translatt'  1 by  the  missionaries  into  English,  which  trans- 
lation was  copied  by  the  kinj;. 

Th',  annexed  is  an  exfact  copy’of  his  English  letter,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a li’prary  curiosity. 

SjliENDS,  Matarvac^  Otahete^  Jan.  Isr,  1807. 

I wish  you  every  blessing,  friends,  in  your  residence  in  your  country,  with 
success  in  teaching  this  bad  land,  this ‘foolish  land,  this  wicked  land,  this 
land  which  is  ignorant  of  good,  this  land  that  knoweth  not  the  true  God, 
this  regardless  land. 

Friends,  I wish  you  health  and  prosperity:  may  I also  live,  and  may  Jeho- 
vah save  us  all. 

Friend^,  with  respect  to  your  letter  you  wrote  to  me,  I have  this  to  say  to 
you,  that  your  business  with  me,  and  your  wishes  I fully  consent  to,  au^ 
shall  consequently  banish  Oro,  and  send  him  to  Raeatea. 

Friends,  I do  therefore  believe  and  shall  obey  your  word. 

Friends,  I hope  you  also  will  consent  to  my  request,  which  is  this : I wish 
you  to  send  a great  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  here. 

Friends,  send  also  property,  and  cloth  for  us,  a^d  we  '^so  will  adopt  En- 
glish customs. 

J’riends,  send  also  plenty  of  muskets  and  powder;  for  wars  are  frequent 
in  our  country.  Should  I be  killed,  you  will  have  nothing  in  Tahete:  do 
not  come  here  when  I am  dead  : Tahete  is  a regardless;Jbountry,  and  should 
I die  with  sickness,  do  not  come  here.  This  also  I wish,  that  you  would 
send  me  all  the  curious  things  that  you  have  in  England.  Also  send  me 
every  thing  necessary  for  writing.  Paper,  ink,  and  pens  in  abundance  : let 
no  writing  utensil  be  Wanting. 

Friends,  I have  done,  and  have  nothing  at  all  more  to  ask  you  for.  As 
for  your  desire  to  instruct  Tahete,  ’tis  what  I fully  acquiesce  in.  Tis  a com- 
mon thing  for  people  not  to  understand  at  first;  but  your  object  is  good,  and 
I fully  consent  to  it,  and  shall  cast  off  all  evil  customs. 

What  I say  is  truth,  and  no  lie  : it  is  the  real  truth. 

This  is  all  I have  to  write  : I have  done. 

Friends  write  to  me,  that  1 may  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

VOL.  I.  s s 
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I wish  you  life  and  every  blessing.  May  I also 
save  us  all. 

PoMAB 

For  my  friends,  the  Missionary  Society,  London. 


•rfe,  and  may  Jehovah 


i.  King  or  Tahete. 


Above  we  have  inserted  a letter  from  the  king  of  Otaheite  to  the  Mission- 
ary Society  in  London  : we  now  present  our  readers  with  one  of  an  earlier 
date  to  governour  King,  of  Sidney.  It  is  a curiosity  highly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  philanthropist,  who  must  admire,  with  secret  satisfaction,  ahe  / 
rudiments  of  literature  and  science  thus  diffused  and  cultivated  in  regions  / 
whose  very  existence,  but  a few  years  ago,  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Eu-  / 
ropean  world.  The  pleasure  arising  from  such  reflections  will  be  enhanced,  * 
by  considering,  that  British  subjects  have  been  the  sole  instruments  in  ef-  J 
fecting  these  advances  in  civilisation,  and  its  diameter,  in, this  instance,  hM^ 
been  consistently  maintained  ; that  instead  of  e» ^blishing  its  influtnce/?Jy 
usurpation  and  the  sword,  or  fostering,  under  tha,shadow  of  the  sacred  doc- 
trines of  Heaven,  latent  schemes  of  ambition,  tfc  great  objects  in  view  have 
been  attained  by  steadily  inculcating  benevolenc/  and  peace. 


SIR,  Eimeo,  from  the  Hd  hour  of  Obuno,  Dec.  9,  1804. 

From  the  friendship  you  showed  to  the  ij'te  king,  my  father,  and  the 
expense  the  English  have  been  at,  in  sending  iViissionaries  into  these  parts, 
for  the  improvement  of  myself  and  ignorant  People,  1 am  sure  it  will  give 
you  pleasure,  to  find  it  has  not  all  been  throwiv'away ; as  it  has  enabled  me 
to  address  myself  to  you  by  letter,  wHat  I should  have  been  incanible  of 
but  for  those  gentlemen. — The  purport  of  my  letter  is,  to  inform  «f>u  that 
I am  building  a large  schooner  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  myselfind  the 
English  from  a party  of  my  rebellious  subjects,  who  have  freljuently 
threatened  me  with  war ; for  which  vessel  I am  in  want  of  two  guns,  a 
quadrant,  and  a compass  ; and,  as  I have  no  friends  but  the  English,  to  you  I 
apply,  sir,  for  those  things  ; and  in  return  will  assist  any  English  ship  that 
should  happen  to  call  here,  with  every  thing  my  country  affords  ; or  if  you 
please,  should  your  place  be  in  want  of  pork,  will  give  you  hogs  in  return. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Yours  most  gratefully, 

PoMARE,  King. 


f DAVID  S GRAND  PICTURE. 

ON  Monday,  the  4th  <of  January,  1808,  their  majesties  paid  a visit  to 
M.  David,  to  see  his  picture  of  the  coronation.  They  were  accompanied  by 
several  ladies  of  the  palace,  marshal  Bessieres,  M.  Le  Brun,  several  cham- 
berlains and  pages.t  Horse  guards  preceded  and  followed  their  carriages.  In 
order  to  appreciate  all  the  details  of  this  visit,  in  which  the  emperour  seemed 
to  intend  to  do  honour  to  the  arts  in  the  person  of  the  first  painter  of  the  age, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  before  us  the  picture  of  M.  David.  It  is  thirty  feet 
long  and  nineteen  high.  There  are  upwards  of  200  figures  as  large  as  life. 
— Wishing,  as  much  as  possible,  to  represent  in  one  single  action  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperour  and  empress,  which,  during  the  ceremony  took 
place  successively,  the  artist  has  chosen  the  moment  in  which  the  empe- 
rour, after  having  placed  on  his  own  head,  one  after  the  other,  two  crowns, 
has  taken  the  second,  and,  raising  it,  is  in  the  act  of  placing  it  on  the  head 
of  hli  august  empress.  The  two  principal  figures  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
pic>(ire. — The  emperour  is  standing  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  altar. — The 
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empress  is  on  her  kn^‘> , her  hands  clasped,  and  raised  towards  her  sove- 
reigpn,  in  token  of  her  ratitude  and  respect. — This  fine  figure  has  all  the 
dignity  which  the  subjt’,  :t  could  require,  and  all  the  nobleness  and  grace  of 
the  original.  On  the  r/ght,  and  before  the  altar,  is  the  poj^  sitting,  cardinal 
Fesch,  grand  almoner;  other  cardinals,  an  archbishop,  cT^reat  number  of 
Italian  and  French  bishops,  the  arch-chancellor,  the  arch-treasurer,  the 
prince  of  Neufchatel.  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  the  grand  equerry,  the  prince  of 
P^nte  Corvo ; further  off,  prince  Murat,  marshals  Moncey,  Serrurier, 
\ Bessieres,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  are  grouped  near  his 
^ holiness,  and  surround  the  altar.  On  the  left,  near  the  empress,  are  the 
’ sisters  of  the  emperour,  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  queen  of  Holland,  the 
kings,  his  majesty’s  brothers,  marshals  Lefebvre,  Perignon,  Kellerman, 
several  ladies  of  honour,  ;-nd  the  chamberlain  of  the  princesses.  In  front  in 
a box,  aie  madame,  the  et  jperour’s  mother,  her  ladies  of  honour  and  officers 
of  her  household  ; and  to\Wds  the  bottom,  some  persons  eminent  for  their 
talents.  In  an  adjoining  b nc  are  the  foreign  ambassadours. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  lc\ked  at  the  picture,  he  said : “ How  delightful ! 
What  relief  in  all  the  pictures  ! How  beautiful!  What  truth  ! — It  is  not  a 
painting — it  is  real  life” — H,  b majesty  then  looked  at  the  box  in  the  middle, 
and  immediately  recognised  fas  mother,  afterwards  madame  Soult,  madame 
de  Fontanges,  de  Lovelle,  ajjd  general  Beaumont. — “I  see  at  a distance 
good  Mr.  Vien.” — Y^es,  sire  ^replied  M.  David)  I wished  to  do  homage  to 
my  master,  by  placing  liim  in  a picture  which,  for  its  object,  will  be  the 
most  L»nportant  of  my  works  'I'he  sentiment  was  approved  of  by  his  ma- 
jesty, \)iho  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  proving  to  M.  David  that  he  recog- 
nised a)'l  the  persons  in  the  picture.  His  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
group  in  which  he  is  represented  as  on  the  point  of  crowning  the  empress. 
He  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  these  words  : “ The  time  is  well  chosen  ; 
the  action  well  described  ; and  each  of  the  figures  extremely  good.” — The 
empress  agreed  with  the  emperour. 

The  emperour  remained  much  longer  before  the  picture  ; praised  the  dif- 
ferent parts  and  the  whole.  The  day,  however,  declining,  his  majesty,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  dejjarting,  stopped  a moment  before  the  artist,  pulled  of^ 
his  hat,  and  expressed  those  sentiments  of  benevolence  which  he  evinces  for 
all  great  talents. — \_Moniteur.'\ 


THEATRICAL.  \ 

DRURY  LANE. 

' Thursday,  December  1,  1808,  a New  Drama,  called  Venoni,  or  the  JVovice  of  St.Jilarh 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Monk  Lewis,  wr.s  performed  for  t'^  first  time. 

Venoni,  a young  Sicilian  nobleman,  was  on' the  point  of  mar- 
riage with  Josepha,  when  her  parents  were  obliged  to  visit  the  court  of 
’ Naples.  During  their  absence,  Josepha  was  placed  in  a convent,  where,  it 
was  reported,  she  shortN  after  sickened  and  died.  Grief  for  her  loss  for  a 
time  robbed  Venoni  of  nis  senses;  and  on  his  recovery  h£  entered  the  mo-' 
nastery  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  only  separated  by  a party-wall  from  the 
convent  of  the  Ursulines,  in  which  Josepha  was  said  to  have  expired.  At 
this  period  the  piece  commences.  Venoni  is  on  the  eve  of  pronouncing  his 
vows,  when  father  Michael  gives  him  a letter  from  the  abbess  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Mark,  which  explains  that  Celestino,  the  prior,  had  failed  in  an 
I attempt  upon  Josepha’s  virtue,  and  that  her  removal  from  the  world^\ad 
I been  thought  necessary,  to  prevent  her  divulging  to  her  parents  the  infamous 
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conduct  of  the  abbess  and  her  confederate.  Blinde^y  fury,  Venoni  shows 
this  letter  to  the  prior,  who  says  to  his  holy  brethijj;n  : “We  are  all  disco- 
vered.” In  consequence,  Venoni  is  prevented  fron^‘  leaving  the  monastery, 
and  confined  in^^ubterraneous  dungeon,  where  the  preceding  victim  of 
Celestino’s  rage  med,*  after  having  been  confined  twenty  years,  and  which 
the  prior  believes  to  be  unknown  to  all  except  himself  and  his  accomplices  : 
but  father  Michael  having  suspected  the  existence  of  such  a dungeon,  has 
traced  out  the  way  to  it,  and  hastens  to  apprize  the  viceroy.  In  the  mean-  y 
while,  Venoni,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  prison,  knocks  down  tlie  / 
party-wall,  and  thus  breaks  into  the  adjoining  convent,  and  discovers  his  if 
mistress,  likewise  in  a dungeon,  who  had  not  been  put  to  death,  but  closely  f 
confined  ; and  the  deliverance  of  both  is  shortly  after  produced  by  the  arrival  . 
of  father  Michael,  with  the  viceroy  and  Josepha’s /^rents.  ^ 

Dangle — Excellent,  i’faith  ! — Rut  won’t  this  appear  r/jAer  C. 

Pttff—'Xo  be  sure  it  will ; but,  what  the  plague  ! a y^.ay  is  not  to  show  occurrences 
that  happen  every  day;  but  things  just  so  strangeV  tl/it  though  they  never  did,  they 
might  have  happened /— S heridan.  r 

Notwithstanding  this  authority,  we  cannot  hap  avowing,  that  we  think  the 
incidents  of  this  play  never  did,  or  are  ever/, likely  to  happen.  There  is 
such  a mixture  of  horrour  and  improbability  i^out  them  that  defies  even  all 
credibility  ; for  who  can  believe  that  Celestint^,  the  prior  of  St.  Mark,  could 
live  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship^  as  he  is  represented  to  do, 
with  the  marchioness  of  Caprara,  while  he  is  kljeping  her  daughter  Josepha, 
during  the  period  of  twelve  months,  in  a tremendously  horrid  subterraneous 
cave,  lighted  only  by  the  melancholy  glimmer  of  a sorry  lamp,  because  she 
would  not  consent  to  his  libidinous  passion  ; at  the  same  time  cajM^ng  her 
mother  and  all  her  friends,  with  the  tale  that  she  was  dead  and  buriei,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Ursulines,  in  which  her  relations  had  placed  her! — But  this 
burying  alive  is  not  all : we  have  insanity  ancT  murder  to  boot,  insomuch  that 
our  author  again,  as  Shakspeare  says,  “ waxes  desperate  with  imagination,” 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  the  Monk,  and  his  other  gloomy  and  most  extrava- 
gant productions.  Plis  predilection  for  caverns,  ghosts,  blacks,  and  other 
^strange  auxiliaries  to  his  muse,  had  fortified  us  in  the  expectation  of  wit- 
nessing something  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  either  in  castle,  cloister,  or 
prison  ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  denouement  of  Venoni  is  so  horrid 
and  improbable,  and  the  pantomime  atrocity  so  very  glaring,  that  it  excited 
the  universal  disgust  of  the  audience  ; and,  like  them,  we  more  than  once 
wished  the  curtain  woul^l  fall  to  relieve  us  from  terrours  no  one  could  give 
credit  to.  f 

The  noise  and  confusion  '.jvas  so  great  at  the  latter  end  of  the  piece,  tha^ 
we  could  not  by  any  means  discover  what  became  of  the  prior  and  his  holy 
brotherhood,  who  were  all  represented  to  be  villains  alike,  in  compliment, 
we  suppose,  to  tA;  reigning  sentiment  lately  in  vogue  in  France  (that  all 
priests  are  rogues)  whence  this  piece  derives  its  origin.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Frenph  drama  entitled  Les  Victimes  Cloitrees^  which  was  performed  at 


• On  the  recital  of  the  fate  of  this  victim  to  the  r.agei  of  Celcstiiio,  we  certainly 
expected  something  very  terrible  to  follow,  from  the  author’s  well  known  taste  for 
the  terrifick  and  marvellous.  In  truth,  we  began  to  pity  the  audience,  and  the  lines 
of  the  poet,  describing  a dead  man  and  anotlier  audience,  immediately  came,  into  oin' 
recollection. 

The  dead^  man  gave  a groan 

. They  groan’d,  they  stared,  they  all  uprose,. 

- Nor  s]iok’d,  nor  mov'd  their  eyes  : 

^ Had  it  been  strange,  e’en  in  this  play, 

To  have  seen  that  dead  man  rise  J 
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Pans  with  great  succe,-^.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  forcibly  it  attacks 
the  monks,  we  cannot  ,h  the  least  be  surprised  ; as  that  order  of  people  has 
been,  by  the  fashionabje  philosophical  currency,  subjected  to,  the  most  un* 
manly  attacks  of  writers  who  chose  to  level  their  sarcasm  and  illiberality  at 
them  when  they  had  not  even  the  privilege  of  defending  themselves  from 
/a  liberie  et  Vegalite, 

The  audience  manifested  great  disapprobation  ; and  much  must  be  cur- 
^iled  to  ensure  it  even  a short  run.  The  third  act  can  never  remain  on  the 
stage,  in  its  present  state.  A most  ridiculous  masquerade  scene  helped  to 
lengthen  the  play  without  producing  any  other  effect,  than  that  of  adding 
.fvweight  to  what  was  already  too  heavy  ; although,  like  the  comick  wit  of  the 
■ piece,  it  was  intended  to  lighten  it.  jlfirofios,  of  this  wit  the  following  is  a 
specimen.  The  scene,  as  our  readers  .have  already  been  informed,  lies  at 
Mess'iia.  Benedetto  sa;Is  : “ If  I were  a senator  I would  have  an  act  of  fiar- 
Uainent  to  prevent  fat  popple  from  walking  out  in  the  dog  days.”— .In  fact 
the  humorous  parts  olAthe  play  produced  no  laughter  ; but  it  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  t\e  author  not  to  avow  that  the  language  of  the 
serious  parts,  in  general, dis  highly  creditable  to  him  ; eliciting  fine  senti- 
ments, finely  expressed.  \When  it  is  published,  ^ve  shall  notice  some  of 
those  passages  which  stru(|k  us  as  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

We  present  our  reader  ; with  a slight  representation  of  the  situation  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  in  the  last  scene,  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  its  probability.  Such  of  them  as  have  been  abroad  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a convent  and  a monastery  so  nigh  each  other,  and  perhaps 
majl  exclaim,  as  a highly  distinguished  foreigner  did  to  us,  on  viewing  this 
exh’jbition  : Diantre,  nous  autres^  nous  n’avons  jamais  vu  fiareille  chose  dans 
ie  monde—maisf  croyez-vous  que  John  Bull  I'avalera .? 


Mr.  Lewis's  }\air  of  Dungeons. 


EXPLANATION. 


A.  Josepha’s  dungeon,  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  where  she  has 
been  confined  one  year.  This  unfortunate  lady  appears  only  in  this  last 
scene.— -B.  Venoni’s  dungeon  in  the  monastei^  of  St^Mark. — This  pair  of 
dungeons  fills  the  whole  front  of  the  stage.  \ 

C.  The  party  wall  that  divides  the  two  dungeons,  and  which  is  knocked 
down  by  the  exertions  of  Venoni — a feat  we  believe  not  to  have  been  equal- 
led since  the  days  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  or  Jacl^the  Giant-killer. 

No.  2,  represents  the  dungeons  after  the  exertions  of  Signor  Venoni’s 
athletick  powers. 

♦ * * » 

On  Wednesda;^  evening,  December  7,  the  author,  in  consequence  of 
the  marked  disapprobation  of  the  audience,  desired  it  to  be  announced  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  piece,  to  write  an  entire  new  third  act. — On  the 
same  morning  appeared  the  following  paid  for  puff,  in  a diurnal  print : 

“ Indeed,  this  new  drama  seems  to  unfold  new  beauties  every  successive 
representation.  It  was  disputed,  however,  which  had  more  admirers,  Ve- 
noni, or  Love  in  a Tub  ; the  latter  certainly  appeared  universally  to  please.” 
Thus  it  appears  that  a contemptible  dance  has  unircrsal  admi'^rs,  while 
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Venoni,  notwithstanding  its  neiv  beauties  evertj  night,  is  left  in  the  minority, 
and  obliged  to  be  written  over  again  ! Surely  this  if  a strange  way  of  puf- 
fing, and  worthy  only  of  modern  managers,  modertf  authors,  and  modern 
newspapers.  \ 

» « » « 

Monday,  Deceffci»er  12,  the  drama  of  Venoni^  was  again  brought  forward, 
with  alterations,  and  an  entire  new  third  act,  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  piece  ; as  some  part  of  the  impro- 
bability has  been  done  away,  although  Ludovico,  the  dead  man,  has  realfij 
been  brought  to  life,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  following  account  of 
the  new  third  act. 

It  opens  with  a view  of  the  inside  of  an  awful,  subterraneous  dungeon, 
where  Celestino  and  his  confederates  determine  to  fix  the  last  abode  of 
Venoni,  whom  they  convey  thither.  There  \^enorfi  meets  the  moijk  Lu- 
dovico (spoken  of  in  the  play,  as  dying,  after  niving  been  confined  20 
years  in  the  vaults  of  the  monastery)  and  informs  )(im,  that  he  has  discover- 
ed an  outlet  that  leads  to  the  convent,  but  that  tlr*  door  to  the  passage  is 
strongly  bolted.  This  door,  Venoni,  by  means  a bar  found  in  his  dun- 
geon, breaks  down,  and  thereby  escapes.  Thajnext  scene  discovers  the 
abbess  and  Celestino  consulting  about  the  futuiv:  disposal  of  Josepha,  and 
concludes  with  his  determination  to  possess  her;  Josepha  is  then  brought 
blindfolded  into  a dungeon,  near  the  hall  of  the  convent,  and  left,  as  if  to  be 
confined  there  for  ever ; when  suddenly,  after  a .^solemn  symphony  on  the 
organ,  the  scene  draws  and  discovers  the  abbess  with  her  sister  companions 
in  the  hall,  which  is  finely  illuminated  and  prepared  for  a banquet ; Mere, 
while  the  abbess  is  persuading  Josepha  to  listen  to  Celestino’s  desiigns, 
Venoni  breaks  in  and,  recognising  Josepha,  endeavours  to  carry  her  off,  but 
is  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Celestino  and  his  party  ; who,  while  parting 
the  lovers,  is  himself  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Father  Michael,  with  the 
viceroy  and  a party  of  guards  at  one  door,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  Jo- 
sepha through  another  door  of  the  convent ; and  the  piece  concludes. 

This  alteration  was  received  with  much  applause,  particularly  by  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  witnessed  the  ridiculous  exhibition  of  a pair  of 
dungeons,  the  party-wall,  and  its  demolition.  But  the  denouement  could 
ha^^  been  rendered  still  more  complete  if  the  cidevant  dead  man,  Ludo- 
vico, had  been  introduced  in  the  last  scene,  and  confronted  with  his  infa- 
mous superiour,  Celestino. 


( 

^ HAY-MAKKET  THEATRE. 

On  Monday,  December  5,  we  descended,  by  thirteen  steep  steps,  into  the 
cavern  of  this  theatre,  yclep’d  the  pit,  not  for  our  own  pleasure  ; for  we 
have  never  entered  it  with  that  sensation  since  the  death  of  the  smothered 
victims,  to  whose  sad  Kianes  the  managers  and  proprietors  have  never  ele- 
vated, by  w’ay  of  monument,  any  barrier  against  similar  accidents,  notwith- 
standing the  catastrophes  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  Covent  Garden  theatre. 
Our  duty  to  the  Panorama,  therefore,  led  us  to  reportj<  on  the  new  farce 
entitled  The  School  for  Authors. 

Fable. — The  whole  of  the  business  of  this  piece  turns  on  the  strange  in- 
fatuation which  possesses  Diaper,  a wealthy  tradesman,  of  being  esteemed 
a dramatick  writer  of  eminent.  To  establish  this  character  he  has  con- 
structed a tragedy  called  Gutifiouider  T'reason,  or,  the  Fifth  of  November,  for 
the  success  of  which,  being  very  anxious,  he  prevails  upon  Cleveland,  a 
young  man  of  liberal  acquirements, "to  acknowledge  the  new  piece  coming 
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out  to  be  his. — Cleveland  accedes  to  this,  desirous  of  recommending  himself 
as  the  professed  admirer  of  his  niece,  Jane,  an  accomplished  girl,  who  is 
also  attached  to  him,  bt-t  whose  hand  Diaper  is  determined  to  bestow  upon 
no  one  but  a man  of  genius.  Gunftonvder  Treason  is  hissed  off  the  stage  ; 
but  a comedy  performed  the  same  night  at  the  other  ho^e,  and  which  is 
completely  successful,  is  declared  by  Cleveland  to  be  his'  production  On 
this.  Diaper,  glad  to  hush  up  the  whole  business,  gives  his  niece  to  Cleveland, 
agd  the  piece  concludes.  The  auxiliary  characters  of  Wormwood,  a 
\ snarling  critick,  and  Frank,  Jeffry,  and  Susan,  confidential  servants,  &c.  give 
\ some  variety  to  the  picture'. 

The  farce  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Tobin  ; and  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  forget  the  sources  from  whence  he  drew  this  rather 
improbable  piece  of  pleasantry,  it  might  pass  as  a very  able  effort  of  his 
geniuDin  the  farcical  lin*^.  It  is  taken  from  a tale  of  Marmontel,  anglicised 
in  Foote’s  Patron^  and  fr*\m  a French  dramatick  proverb  entitled  L' Amateur  ; 
and,  lastly,  from  the  Criti\k,  of  which  it  is  so  close  and  flagrant  an  imitation 
that  la  chose  saute  aux  ye\x,  as  the  French  say.  Some  of  the  expressions 
and  characters,  are  merely  “ disfigured,  as  beggars  do  stolen  children,  to 
make  them  pass  for  their  oVn.” — Diaper  from  the  Minories  is  another  sir 
Fretful;  Wormwood  is  Sneer,  and  poor  Susan  an  ignorant  kind  of  Mrs. 
Dangle.  Frank,  Diaper’s  ybo;7?/a?j  is  certainly  not  in  the  Critick, — yet,  like 
Dangle,  he  is  represented  to  be  a judge  of  dramatick  literature — he  is,  more- 
over, a writer  of  criticisms,  and  a Reviewer.  Diaper  is  performed  by 
Munden,  who  substituted  mummery  and  oaths  for  that  superiour  kind  of 
actin'^,  we  have  so  frequently  witnessed  in  the  sir  Fretful  Plagiary  of  the 
inim'table  Parsons.  Frank,  the  footman,  was  ably  supported  by  Jones. 
This  character  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  the  author  as  a vehicle  to 
ridicule  the  writers  of  criticisms  on  the  drama  in  the  newspapers  ; and  when 
we  reflect  on  the  trash  that  issues  from  the  press,  under  this  title,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  it  should  have  excited  the  author’s  Sile,  or  been  offensive 
to  other  persons  of  common  sense. 

The  intention,  the  language,  and  the  wit  of  The  School  for  Authors,  are 
highly  creditable  to  its  lamented  author,  on  whose  account  we  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  (in  noticing  his  elegant  production  of  The  Curfew')  his  being 
snatched  from  the  enjoyment  of  witnessing  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  his 
muse.  However,  we  are  happy  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  in  affirm- 
ing that  he  never  meant  the  character  of  Diaper  to  be  degraded  by  such 
vollies  of  oaths  as  his  representative  emits.  They  could  be  expected  only 
from  the  very  refuse  of  society,  lost  to  all  the^  blandiiffiments  of  decency 
and  civilfsation.  The  managers  should  not  stiver  the  g^ius  of  any  author 
to  be  so  calumniated  and  defamed,  nor  their  patent  tiieatres  turned  into 
Schools  for  Swearing  I 

1 


BOXATION  OF  A LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON,  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

**  Reygate,  Ja7i^,1809. 

SIR, — In  looking  into  Fabyan’s  “Chronicle,”  a very  scarce  book,  of 
which  I possess  a mutilated  copy,  “ printed  at  London  by  W’illiam  Rastell, 
1533,”  I met  with  the  following  account  of  a donation  to  the  city  of  London  ; 
made  by  the  mayor,  in  the  year  1370,  and  marked  it  as  deserving  of  parti- 
cular attention.  I do  not  know  whether  the  fact  is  elsewhere,  or  otherwise, 
recorded  ; but  thinking  it  right  that  “ good  and  merytoryous  dedes  should 
be  holden  in  memory,”  I send  it  you,  for  the  information  of  thosc^w’hom  it 
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may  concern,  by  means  of  your  widely  circulating  miscellany. — It  occurs  in 
the  seventh  part,  page  cxii  verso. 

“ And  to  the  ende  that  good  and  merytoryous  dedes  should  be  holden  in 
memorye,  here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mayre  foi’'  thys  yere  beying  John 
Beryns  mercer,  |^ve  unto  the  comynaltye  of  the  cytye  of  London  a chest 
wyth  thre  lockes  and  keyes,  and  therein  a thousande  marke  of  redy  money, 
wyllyng  the  keyes  therof  to  be  yerely  in  the  kepynge  of  thre  sundry  persons, 
that  is  to  mene  the  mayster  of  the  felysshyp  of  the  mercery  to  have  one,  the 
mayster  of  the  felysshyp  of  the  drapars  the  second,  and  thyrde  to  be  in  tfte 
kepynge  of  the  chamberlayne  of  that  cytye.  And  so  therein  the  sayde 
thousande  marke  to  be  kept,  to  the  enient  that  at  all  tymes  when  any  cytesyne 
wolde  borrowe  any  money,  that  he  shulde  have  it  ’there  for  the  space  of  a 
yere,  to  laye  for  suche  a summe  as  he  wold  have  plate  or  other  iewellys  to  a 
suffycyente  gayge,  so  that  he  excedyd  not  the  summe  of  an  hundreth^marke. 
And  for  the  occupyenge  therof  yf  he  were  lerned/  to  saye  at  hys  pleasure 
De  Profundis  for  the  soul  of  John  Beryns  and  aW  christen  soules,  as  often 
tymes  as  in  hys  summe  were  comprysed  x marKes.  As  he  that  borowed 
but  X marke,  shulde  saye  but  over  that  prayer  j And  yf  he  had  xx  marke, 
then  to  saye  it  twyes,  and  so  after  the  rate.  Ann  yf  he  were  not  lerned,  then 
to  saye  so  often  hys  Paternoster.  But  how  so  thys  money  was  lent  or 
gyded,  at  thys  daye  the  cheste  remayneth  in  the  chamber  of  London,  wythout 
money  or  pledges  for  the  same.” 

This  donation  amounted  to  a very  considerable  sum.  A mark  of  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence,  of  1370,  was  equal  in  weight  of  silver  to  thirty- 
three  shillings  and  three  farthings  of  our  present  money,  as  it  appearsjvfrom 
Fleetwood’s  Chronicon  Pretiosuin  that  a pound  weight  of  silver  now  (pined 
into  sixty-two  shillings  was  coined  only  into  twenty-five  shillings,  from  1 >53 
to  1421.  1000  marks  consequently  amounted  in  effective  money  of  1809  to 
1,658/  6s.  8rf  and  taking  into  consideration  the  different  prices  of  provi- 
sions and  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  according  to  sir  George  Shuckburgh, 
Evelyn’s  talde,  commencing  in  1050,  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1798,  by  which  the  average  price  of  the  various  necessaries  of  life 
in  1359  compared  with  the  estimated  average  price  in  1809,  is  the  propor- 
ti«  1 of  77  to  562,  John  Beryns’s  liberal  accommcjdation  to  the  needy  of  his 
fellow-citizens  was  equal  to  12,067/.  5s.  of  the  present  currency. 

I beg  leave  to  observe  that  this  calculation  is  made  from  the  data  afforded 
in  Godwin’s  life  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  II.  pp.  6 s and  62,  not  having  access  to  the 
original  authorities.  ^ 

I yii,  sir,  ^ our  most  obedient  servant, 
f S.  H.  WiLCOCKE. 


J.YjECDOTPS. 

rhe  following  anecdotes  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  ai-e  related  in  Tumor’s  Collections  for  a 
History  of  Crantham,  lately  published  in  Enfland. 

A NEWVind  mill  was  set  up  near  Grantham,  in  the  way  to  Gunnerby, 
which  is  now  demolished,  this  country  chiefly  using  water  mills.  Our  lad’s 
imitating  spirit  was  soon  excited,  and  by  Irecjuently  prying  into  the  fabrick 
of  it,  as  they  were  making  it,  he  became  master  enough  to  make  a very  per- 
fect model  thereof,  and  it  was  said  to  be  as  clean  and  cuiious  a piece  of 
w'orkmaiiship,  as  the  original.  This  sometimes  he  would  set  upon  the 
lir)uS'et(/|i,  where  he  lodged,  and  clothing  it  with  sail  cloth,  the  wind  would 
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readily  turn  it ; but  what  was  most  extraordinary  in  its  composition  was, 
that  he  put  a mouse  into  ii,  which  he  called  the  miller,  and  that  the  mouse 
made  the  mill  turn  round  when  he  pleased  ; and  he  would  joke  too  upon  the 
miller  eating  the  corn  that  was  put  in.  Some  say  that  he  tied  a string  to 
the  mouse’s  tail,  which  was  put  into  a wheel,  like  that  of  turnspit  dogs,  so 
that  pulling  the  string  made  the  mouse  go  forward  by  '^ay  of  resistance, 
and  this  turned  the  mill.  Others  suppose  there  was  some  corn  placed  above 
the  wheel,  this  the  mouse  endeavouring  to  get  to,  made  it  turn.  Moreover, 
Isaac’s  water  clock  is  much  talked  of.  This  he  made  out  of  a box  he 
begged  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  (his  landlord)  wife’s  brother.  As  described  to  me, 
it  resembled  pretty  much  our  common  clocks  and  clock-cases,  but  less  ; for 
it  was  not  above  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  a proportionable  breadth.  There 
was  a dial-plate  at  top  with  figures  of  the  hours.  The  index  was  turned  by 
a piece^of  wood,  which  either  felt  or  rose  by  water  dropping.  This  stood  in 
the  room  where  he  lay,  and  he  took  care  every  morning  to  supply  it  with  its 
proper  quantity  of  water;  and  the  family,  upon  occasion,  would  go  to  see 
what  was  the  hour  by  it.  It  was  left  in  the  house  long  after  he  went  away 
to  the  university.  - 

These  fancies  sometimes  engrossed  so  much  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  was 
apt  to  neglect  his  book,  and  dull  boys  were  now  and  then  put  over  him  in 
form.  But  this  made  him  redouble  his  pains  to  overtake  them,  and  such 
was  his  capacity  that  he  could  soon  do  it,  and  outstrip  them  when  he  pleased ; 
and  it  was  taken  notice  of  by  his  master.  Still  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
lay  by  his  mechanical  experiments : but  all  holydays,  and  what  time  the 
boys  had  allowed  to  play,  he  spent  entirely  in  knocking  and  hammering  in 
his  lodging  room,  pursuing  that  strong  bent  of  his  inclination  not  only  in 
things  serious,  but  ludicrous  too,  and  w'hat  would  please  his  school  fellows, 
as  well  as  himself ; yet  it  was  in  order  to  bring  them  off  from  trifling  sjjorts,. 
and  teach  them,  as  we  may  call  it-  to  play  philosophically,  and  in  which  he 
might  willingly  bear  a part,  and  he  was  particularly  ingenious  at  inventing 
diversions  for  them,  above  the  vulgar  kind.  As  for  instance,  in  making 
paper  kites,  tvhich  he  first  introduced  here.  He  took  pains,  they  say,  in 
finding  out  their  proportions  and  figures,  and  whereabouts  the  string  should 
be  fastened  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in  how  many  places.  Likew’fe 
he  first  made  lanterns  of  paper  crimpled,  which  he  used  to  go  to  school  by, 
in  winter  mornings,  with  a candle,  and  tied  them  to  the  tails  of  the  kites  in 
a dark  night,  which  at  first  affrighted  the  country  people  exceedingly,  think- 
ing they  were  comets.  It  is  thought  that  he  first  invented  this  method ; I 
can’t  tell  how  true.  They  tell  us  too  how  dilige.lt  he  was  in  observing  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  especially  in  the  yard  of  the  house  wh«^  he  lived,  against 
the  walls  and  roofs,  wherein  he  would  drive  pegs,  to  mAk  the  hours  and 
half  hours  made  by  the  shade,*  which,  by  degrees,  from  some  years  observa- 
tions, he  had  made  very  exact,  and  any  body  knew  v^at  o’clock  it  was  by 
Isaac’s  dial,  as  they- ordinarily  called  it ; thus  in  his  youngest  years  did  that 
immense  genius  discover  his  sublime  imagination,  that  since  has  filled,  or 
rather  comprehended  the  world. 

The  lad  was  not  only  very  expert  with  his  mechanical  tools,  but  he  was 
equally  so  Avith  his  pen.  For  he  busied  himself  very  much  in  drawing, 
which  I suppose  he  learnt  from  his  own  inclination,  and  observation  of  na- 
ture. By  inquiry,  I Avas  informed  that  one  old  Barley  (as  he  was  called) 
Avas  his  Avriting  master,  who  lived  Avhere  now  is  the  Millstone  alehouse,  in 

* Several  of  these  dials  are  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  maivor  house  at  Wols- 
tjhorp.  ^ 
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Castle  street ; but  they  don’t  remember  that  he  (Burley)  had  any  knack  in 
drawing.  However,  by  this  means  sir  Isaac  furnished  his  whole  room  with 
pictures  of  his  own  making,  whi  h probably  he  copied  from  prints,  as  well 
as  from  life.  They  mention  several  of  the  kings’  heads,  Dr  Donne,  and 
likewise  his  mastep  Stokes.  Under  the  picture  of  king-  Charles  I.  iu-  wrote 
t'lese  verses,  wbi^i  I had  irom  Mrs  Viucen'  by  memory,  who  faucits  he 
made  them  ; if  that  be  true,  it  is  most  probul.le  he  designed  the  print  too, 
■which  is  common  to  this  day. 

A secret  art  itiy  soul  requires  to  try, 

If  prayers  can  give  me,  what  the  Wars  deny, 

Three  crowns  distinguished  here  in  order  do 
Present  their  objects  to  ni}-  knowing  view. 

Eartli’s  crown,  thus  .at  m}-  feet,  I can  disdain, 

AVliich  heavy  is,  and,  at  the  best,  but  vain. 

But  now  a crown  of  thorns  I gladly  greet, 

Sharp  is  this  crown,  hut  not  so  sliarp  as  sweet : 

The  crown  of  glory  that  I yonder  sec 
Is  full  of  bliss  and  of  eternity. 

These  pictures  he  made  frames  to  himself,  and  coloured  them  over  in  a 
workmanlike  manner. 

Mrs.  Vincent  is  a widow  gentlewoman  living  here,  aged  82.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Storey,  sister  to  Dr.  Storey,  a physician  of  Buckminster  near 
Colstertvorth.  Her  molher,  who  was  a handsome  woman,  was  secoi  d wife 
to  Mr.  Clark,  the  apothecary  where  sir  Isaac  lodged  ; so  that  she  lived  with 
him  in  the  same  house  all  the  time  of  his  being  at  Grantham,  which  was 
about  seven  years.  Her  mother  and  sir  Isaac’s  mother  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted, which  was  the  reason  of  his  lodging  at  Mr.  Clark’s.  She  gave 
me  much  of  the  foregoing  account.  She  says  sir  Isaac  was  always  a sober, 
silent,  thinking  lad,  and  was  never  known  scarce  to  play  with  the  boys 
abroad,  at  their  silly  amusements  ; but  would  rather  choose  to  be  at  home, 
even  among  the  girls,  and  would  frequently  make  little  tables,  cupboards, 
and  other  utensils  for  her  and  her  play  fellows,  to  set  their  babies  and  trin- 
kets on.  She  mentions,  likewise,  a cart  he  made  with  four  wheels,  wherein 
he  would  sit,  and  by  turning  a windlass  about,  he  could  make  it  carry  him 
around  the  house  where  he  pleased.  Sir  Isaac  and  she  being  thus  brought 
together,  ’tis  said  that  he  entertained  a love  for  her;  nor  does  she  deny 
it : but  her  portion  being  not  considerable,  and  he  being  a fellow  of  a col- 
lege, it  was  incompatible  with  his  fortunes  to  marry  ; perhaps  his  studies 
too.  ’Tis  certain  he  always  had  a kindness  for  her,  visited  her  whenever 
in  the  country,  in  both  h^’*  husbands’  days,  and  gave  her  forty  shillings, 
upon  a time,  wher/H  er  it  was  of  service  to  her.  She  is  a little  woman ; but 
we  may  with  eastdiscern  that  she  has  been  very  handsome. 

Mr.  Clark  tells  me  that  the  room  where  sir  Isaac  lodged,  w'as  his  lodging- 
room  too  when  a lad,  and  that  the  whole  wall  was  still  full  of  the  drawings 
he  had  made  upon  itVvith  charcoal,  and  so  remained  till  pulled  down  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  as  1 said  belbre.  There  were  birds,  beasts,  men,  ships, 
and  mathematical  schemes,  and  very  well  designed. 

We  must  understand,  all  this  while,  that  his  mother  had  left  Wolsthorp 
and  lived  with  her  second  husband  at  North  Withain.  **  But  upon  his  death, 
alter  she  had  three  children  by  him,  she  returned  to  her  own  house,  which 
likewise,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  was  rebuilt  by  him.  She  upon  this 
was  for  saving  expenses  as  much  as  she  could,  and  recalled  her  son  Isaac 
from  school,  intending  to  make  him  serviceable  in  managing  of  the  farm 
and  country  business  at  Wolsthorp,  and  I doubt  not  but  she  thought  it  would 
turn  more  to  his  own  account,  than  being  a scholar.  Accordingly  we  must 
supposi  him  attending  to  the  tillage,  grazing,^  and  the  like.  And  they  tell  us 
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that  he  frequently  came  on  Saturdays  to  Grantham  market,  with  corn  and 
other  commodities  to  sell,  and  to  carry  home  what  necessaries  were  proper 
to  be  liouttht  ai  a market  town  for  a family  ; but  licing  young,  his  mother 
usually  sent  a trusty  old  servant  along  with  him,  to  put  him  into  the  way  of 
business.  1 heir  inn  w .s  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  in  W estgate,  where,  as  soon 
as  they  had  set  up  tbcir  imrses,  Isaac  generally  left  the  iukn  to  manage  the 
nuiikeiings,  and  retired  instantly  to  Mr.  Clark’s  garret,  where  he  used  to 
lodge,  near  where  lay  a parcel  of  old  books  of  Mr.  Clark’s,  which  he  enter* 
^ined  himself  with,  whilst  it  was  time  to  go  home  again  ; or  else  he  would 
stop  by  the  way,  between  home  and  Grantham,  and  lie  under  a hedge  study* 
ing  whilst  the  man  went  to  town  and  did  the  business,  and  called  upon  him 
in  his  •’eturn.  No  doubt  the  man  made  remonstrances  of  this  to  his  mother. 
Likewise,  when  at  home,  if  his  mother  ordered  him  into  the  fields,  to  look 
after  the  sheep,  the  corn,  or  upon  any  other  rural  employment,  it  went  on 
very  heavily  tliiough  his  manage.  His  chief  delight  was  to  sit  under  a tree, 
with  a book  in  his  hands,  or  to  busy  himself  with  his  knife  in  cutting  wood 
for  models  of  somewhat  or  other  that  struck  his  fancy  : or  he  would  get  to 
a stream  and  make  mill  wheels. 

DISCOVERY  OF  A PAI.YIING  BY  RAPHAEL. 

REPORT  has  lately  convulsed  the  cognoscenti,  by  affirming  the  dis- 
covery of  twelve  pictures  of  Titian,  the  Cesars,  which,  after  having  been  laid 
aside  as  mere  lumber,  in  the  garret  of  an  ancient  mansion,  were  sold  for  less 
than  twenty  shillings  to  a country  watchmaker,  and  by  him  for  about  25/. 
to  a London  dealer.  The  dealer,  however,  demands  as  many  hundreds. 
We  have  not  seen  these  pictures,  nor  is  the  name  of  the  present  owner  men- 
tioned. We,  therefore,  can  neither  vouch  for  their  authenticity,  their  merit, 
nor  the  accuracy  of  the  history  stated  to  the  publick-  Whether  they  be 
originals  or  copies  we  cannot  tell.  But  as  such  discoveries  really  do  occur 
from  time  to  time,  we  deem  it  not  improper  to  caution  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  old  pictures,  not  to  destroy  them,  without  first  taking  the  opi- 
nion of  some  competent  judge  on  their  worth  The  following  incident, 
which,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  changes  attendant  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, we  think  very  credible,  may  add  weight  to  our  caution.  ) 

A painter  in  Paris  discovered,  some  months  ago,  in  a tinker’s  shop,  an 
oaken  pannel  about  two  feet  liigh,  and  twenty  inches  wide,  covered  with  dirt 
and  smoke.  Thinking  that  it  might  have  been  originally  a picture,  he 
inquired  of  the  tinker  whai  he  would  take  for  it.  He  replied  that  it  had 
lain  more  than  ten  years  in  his  shop,  and  that  thou^il  of  converting  it 
into  a table  ; but  if  the  painter  wished  for  it,  he  should  have  it  for  three 
livres.  The  painter  paid  the  money  and  took  it  home,  ^n  cleaning  it  he 
discove’  ed  an  inscription,  w’ith  two  tickets  of  printed  papei‘,^nd  at  last  could 
read  very  legibly  the  following  lines  : ) 

“ This  portrait  of  the  Holy  Family  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  painted 
at  Rome  in  1514,  by  Raffaello  Sanzio  d’Urbino,  for  our  glorious  sovereign, 
the  wife  of  our  good  king  Francis  I.  by  name,  who  afterwards  presented  it 
to  the  chancellor  DJpratin  1516.  In  the  same  year  the  fellow  portrait  was 
painted  by  the  same  Raffaello  for  the  cardinal  de  Julius  de  Medicis,” 

The  printed  tickets  represent  the  arms  of  Duprat  cut  in  wood,  with  the 
following  Latin  inscription  : 

“ Ex  supellectibus  Ant.  Duprat  domini  Nantralieti,  cancel.  Fran.  Brittan. 
Mediol.  et  ordinis  regis,  regina  conjux  Francisci  priini  Fraheorum  regis, 
istam  tabulam  SS.  Familise  Christi,  a Raphaele  Sanzio,  pictore  Ramano  de- 
^pictam.  Ant.  Duprat  canc^llario,  dedit,  anno  MDXVI.” 
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“Hxc  tabula  facta,  fuit  a Raphaele  Sanzio.pro  Regina  Franc,  primi  uxore 
anno  MDXIV.  Patente  D.  Arthur  a Gouffiero — Roissi,  olim  principis  F. 
institutore  altera  tabula,  ipsi  similis,  picta  fuit  ab  eodem  Raphaele  pro  de 
cardinal.  Julio  Medicis.  Anno  MDXVI.” 

The  above  resolves  an  important  question  : “ Wliether  great  masters 
copied  their  worlJ??”  They  did  copy  them,  it  is  true  (but  very  seldom) 
at  the  instigation  of  some  distinguished  personage,  and  almost  always  with 
some  difference.  The  above  picture  is  in  high  preservation,  and  is  evidently 
the  original  of  the  “ Virgin. asleep from  which  the  one  in  the  museuHi 
Napoleon,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Medici,  was  copied  by  Raphael  himself. 
The  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  paintings  is,  that  the  nudity 
of  the  child  is  veiled  in  that  painted  for  the  queen,  while  in  that  painted  for 
the  cardinal  the  child  is  quite  naked. 

This  painting  was  engraved  in  1625  by  M.  de  Poilly  in  a superioujj  style, 
and  after  inspecting  the  print,  we  find  that  the  picture  in  question  was  the 
original,  and  not  that  of  the  museum.  A good  impression  costs  from  forty 
to  fifty  livres  ; it  is  known  to  printsellers  by  the  name  of  La  Vierge  au  Linge. 

The  following  anecdote  is  extracted  from  the  Recollections  of  Felicia  L***,  bv'  Ma- 
dame Genlis. 

“ I HEAR  from  Lausanne,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  been  settled  there  for 
some  time,  and  is  extremely  well  received.  He  is,  they  tell  me,  grown  so 
prodigiously  fat,  that  he  walks  with  great  difficulty  Yet  with  this  figure, 
and  his  strange  face,  Mr.  Gibbon  is  infinitely  gallant,  and  is  fallen  in  love 
■with  a beautiful  woman,  Madame  de  Crouzas.  One  day,  finding  himself 
"W'ith  her  tete  a tete  for  the  first  time,  and  desirous  of  availing  himself  of  so 
favourable  a moment,  he  fell  suddenly  on  his  knees,  and  made  a declaration 
of  his  flame  in  the  most  passionate  terms.  Madame  de  Crouzas  replied  in 
a manner  sufficiently  repulsive  to  discourage  every  temptation  to  renew  the 
scene,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  appeared  embarrassed  ; but  he,  nevertheless,  retained 
his  prostrate  attitude;  and  notwithstanding  Madame  s repeated  invitation 
to  reseat  himself  on  his  chair,  he  was  motionless  and  silent. — “ But,  sir,” 
repeated  Madame  de  Crouzas,  “ rise,  I beseech  you.” — “ Alas,  Madame,” 
at  length  answered  this  unfortunate  lover,  “ I am  not  able.''  In  truth,  the 
co*^pulency  of  his  person  totally  impeded  the  possibility  of  his  recovering 
his  legs  without  assistance.  Madame  de  Crouzas  then  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  the  servant  to  help  Mr.  Gibbon  to  rise.” 

MR.  CURRAN,  the  t^rish  master  of  the  rolls,  was  in  company  with 
an  honourable  barret,  in  the  course  of  a late  session,  who  distinguished 
himself,  upon  onc(or  two  occasions,  by  speeches,  whose  excellence  was  not 
in  proportion  to  their  length.  It  was  observed,  that  continued  speaking  made 
the  voice  husky  and.  the  mouth  parched.  “ That  may  be,”  observed  the 
baronet ; “ but  for  my  part,  I have  spoke  n three  hours  together  without 
getting  at  all  thirsty.”  “ But  are  you  quite  sure,  sir  Thomas,”  demanded 
the  wit,  “ that  you  did  not  get  dry  ?" 

“ THE  theatre  at  Sydney  appears  to  be  in  a very  flourishing  state,” 
said  a gentleman  to  John  Kemble,  speaking  of  the  Botany-Bay  theatricals, 
an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  papers  a few  months  since.  “ Yes,” 
replied  the  tragedian,  “ the  performers  ought  to  be  all  good  ; for  they  have 
been  selected,  and  sent  to  that  situation,  by  very  excellent  judges  I" 

A ^UNSTER  observing  a John  Z)oe  running  alter  an  author^  remarked 
that  it  was  a new  edition  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  ! 
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A NOSEGAY. 

A SIMILE  FOR  REVIEWERS. 

From  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne. 

T#2  following  exquisite,  and  hitherto  un- 
published piece  of  humour,  was  written 
at  a time  when  tlie  Critical  Review 
maintained  a secondary  rank  in  litera- 
ture ; but  notwithstanding  the  present 
degraded  and  decrepit  state  of  that 
jouim'd,  this  piece  deserves  to  be  pre- 
servecl  for  its  own  merits,  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  illustrious  author.  It  will  be 
agreed  by  every  man  of  sense,  honour, 
and  learning,  that  tlie  Critical  Review 
of  the  present  day  is  altogether  beneath 
contempt ; and  its  declining  sale  and 
credit,  during  many  years  past,  render  it 
probable  that  it  may  soon  cease  to  exist. 
Charity  forbids  it,  therefore,  that  so 
keen  a satire  should  be  considered  as 
intended  to  apply  to  the  publication  at 
a time  when  it  may,  for  aught  I know, 
be  writhing,  perhaps,  in  the  agonies  of 
impending  dissolution.  Senex. 

YE  overseers  and  reviewers 
Of  all  tlie  muses’  sinks  and  sewers, 

AVho  dwell  on  high. 

Enthroned  among  your  peers. 

The  garreteers. 

That  border  on  the  sky ; 

AVho  hear  the  musick  of  the  spheres  : 

You  have  such  ears. 

And  live  so  high  ; 

I thank  you  for  your  criticism, 

AYhich  you  have  ushered  in 
With  a delightful  witticism. 

That  tastes  like  rotten  fruit  preserved 
in  gin. 

And  therefore  marvel  not  that  my  two  bal- 
lads, 

AVhich  are  but  like  two  sullads. 

By  no  means  suit. 

Like  your  fruit, 

AYitli  your  palates. 

I do  admire  your  dealings. 

To  speak  according  to  your  feelings ; 

And  do  believe  if  3 0U  had  withal. 

You  would  drop  honev  ; 

And  that  j-ou  overflow  with  gall. 

Because  you  do  not  overflow  with  mo- 
ney. 

Hence  all  youi-  spite 
Against  a poor  conundrumite, 

AYhose  onlj'  business  is  to  watch 
Where  tlie  conundrums  lie. 

And  be  upon  the  catch 
Astlieygo  by; 


To  make  a simile  in  no  fc.aturc 
Resembling  the  creature 
That  he  has  in  his  ej-e  ; 

Just  as  a fisher  shoots  an  owl. 

Or  a sea  fowl. 

To  make  the  likeness  of  a fl^ ; 

Just  as  you  look  into  the  fire 
For  any  likeness  you  desire. 

Simile  making 
Is  an  undertaking. 

In  which  the  undertaker 
Resembles  a marriage  contract  maker-— 
A poor,  industrious  man. 

Who  means  no  ill. 

But  does  the  best  he  can 
With  a quill ; — 

In  short,  he  does  according  to  his  skill': 

If  matters  can  be  brought  to  bear 
So  as  to  tie  the  knot. 

He  does  not  care 

AVhether  they  are  a happj-  pair  or  not. 

And,  as  I said  at  first. 

Nothing  could  make  j'ou  all  so  keen 
And  curst. 

But  that  which  makes  you  all  so  lean — 
Hunger  and  thirst. 

So  now  and  then  a judge 
Consigns  a wretch 
To  master  Ketch, 

Having  no  grudge; 

No  reason  clear  can  be  assigned, 

Onl)-,  like  j ou,  he  has  not  dined. 

So  far  from  wishing  your  allowance 
shorter, 

I wish  for  all  your  sakes,  ) 

That  3'ou  maj^  never  w.ant  beefsteaks 
And  porter ; 

And  for  your  merits 
A dram  of  Britisl'  spirits. 

And  so  I leave  3 0U  with  a fable, 
Designei?without^  sneer. 

To  exhilirate  3'our  i^le. 

And  give  a relish  t^'our  beer. 

I beg  my  complimenK  to  ;dl  3 our  ladies. 
The  reviewer-esses.N 
Hark;:/ 

And,  if  3 0U  please,  take  warning’. 

My  fable  is  concerning 

A cuckoo  and  a lark. 

If  I said  a nighting.ale. 

You  woidd  have  cried/^ 

(You  could  not  fail)  ‘ 

That  it  was  pride. 

And  nought  beside, 

AVhich  made  me  think  of  such  a tale. 
Upon  a tree  as  tliey  were  sitting, 

The3'  fell  into  a warm  dispute,- 
Warmer  than  was  fitting,  , » 

■Which  of  them  was  the  better  flute. 
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After  much  prating. 

And  debating, 

Not  worth  relating, 
filings  came  to  sucli  a pass. 

They  both  agree 
To  take  ass 
For  referee. 

The  ass  was  studying  botany  and  grass 
Under  the  tree. 

What  do  you  think  was  the  decree  ? — 

**  Why,”  says  tlie  ass,  “ the  question  is 
not  hard 

And  so  he  made  an  excellent  award. 

As  you  shall  see. 

“ The  lark,”  says  he, 

“ Has  got  a wild  fantastick  pipe, 

But  no  more  musick  than  a snipe  : 

It  gives  one  pain. 

And  turns  one’s  brain  ; 

One  can’t  keep  time  to  such  : strain  : 
Whereas,  the  ciickoc’s  note 
Is  measured  and  composed  with  thought ; 
His  method  is  distinct  and  deal’. 

And  dwells 
Like  bells 
Upon  the  car. 

Which  is  the  sweetest  musick  one  can 
hear. 

I can  distinguish.  I’ll  lay  a wager. 

His  manner  and  expression 
From  every  forester  and  eager 
Of  the  profession.” 

Thus  ended  the  dispute  ; 

The  cuckoo  was  quite  mute 
With  admiration ; 

The  lark  stood  laughing  at  the  brute. 
Affecting  so  much  penetration. 

The  ass  was  so  intoxicated. 

And  shallow  pated. 


That  ever  since 

He  has  got  a fancy  in  his  skull. 

That  he’s  a commission  from  his  prince. 
Hated  wlicn  the  moon’s  at  full. 

To  summon  every  soul. 

Every  ass  and  ass’s  foal. 

To  try  the  quick  and  dull ; 
Trumpeting  through  the  fields  and  streets. 
Stopping  and  jading  all  he  meets ; 
Pronouncing  with  an  air  ^ 

Of  one  pronouncing  from  the  chair. 

Here  is  a beauty ! this  is  new  ! 

And  that’s  a blemish. 

For  which  I have  no  relish  ! — 

Just  like  the  Critical  Review! 

” « 

EPIGRAM. 

On  seeing  a Picture  of  UgoUncr. 
“THIS  Ugolino  ? psha!”  says  Will, 

“ He’s  painted  much  too  skinny.” 

“ Prj’thee,”  replied  his  friend,  “ be  still— 
You  find  fill  It  like  a ninny : 

AVere  you  imjirison’d  three  long  days. 
With  nought  your  teeth  between-o, 
AVhen  on  the  fourth  you  go  your  ways. 
I’ll  Warrant — You-go~lean-o  !'* 

EPIGRAM. 

From  the  Latin  of  jyaugerintj, 

A WOMAN  once  as  it  is  sung. 

Could  speak  so  Iqud  without  a tongue, 
That  you  could  hear  her  full  a mile 
hence ; — 

A greater  wonder  I can  tell : 

I knew  a woman  very  well. 

That  had  a tongue  and  yet  k-ept  silence 


As  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  can  pi’esent  our  readers  with  genuine  and  c.oiTcct  imita- 
tions of  Oriental  poetry,  we  give  sir  William  Jones’s  version  of  an  ode  of  Jami  in  the 
Persian  form  and  measure. 


How  sweet  the  gale  of  mornig.g  breathes! 
News,  that  the  ros^fill  soon  approach 
Soon  will  a thousaiA  parted  souls 
Since  tidings,  which''^n  every  heart 
Late  near  my-  ch.armer’s  flowing  robe 
Thence,  odour  t'o  the  i^se  bud’s  veil. 
Painful  is  absence,  ana  that  p.ain 
Thou  know’st,  dear  maid!  when  to  thine  ear 
AVhy  should  I trace  love’s  mazy  path. 
Black  destiny!  my  lot  is  wo. 

In  vain,  a friend  his  mind  disturbs, 

VYhen  sage  physician  to  the  couch, 

A roving  stranger  in  thy  town 
Till  this  his  name,  and  rambling  lay 


Sweet  news  of  my  delight  he  brings ; / 

the  tuneful  bird  of  night  he  brings, 
be  led,  his  captives,  through  the  sky. 
must  ardent  flames  excite,  he  brings, 
he  pass’d,  and  kiss’d  the  fragrant  hem  ; 
and  jasmine’s  mantle  uohite,  he  brings, 
to  some  base  rival  oft  is  owed  ; 
false  tales,  contrived  in  spite  he  brings, 
since  destiny  my  bliss  forbids  ; 
to  me  no  ray  of  light  he  brings, 
in  vain  a childisln’  rouble  gives, 
of  heart-sick  love-lorn  -wight,  he  brings, 
no  guidance  can  sad  Jami  find, 
to  thine  all-piercing  sight  he  brings. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AJ^'D  ECOXOMICAL  IJ\TELLIGEXCE. 

A SINGULAR  case  of  success  in  appl3’ing  the  magnet,  to  extract  a fragment  of 
iron  out  of  tiu;  human  eye,  has  been  recently  transmitted  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 
It  seems  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  Charles  Milstcd,  a blacksmith  of  Teuterden, 
rt*eived  a particle  of  iron,  about  the  size  of  a small  pin’s  head,  in  the  ball  of  his  left 
eye,  \v!nle  lie  was  striking  the  head  of  one  hammer  against  another.  Some  weeks 
after  this  accident,  a gentleman  applied  a magnet  to  the  part  injured,  but  could  onlv 
draw  out  a mixture  of  powdered  rust  with  the  tears.  This  gave  no  relief,  as  the 
fragment  of  iron  was  yet  in  tlie  eye.  A surgeon  endeavoured  to  take  it  out  with  the 
point  of  a lancet,  but  finding  it  firmly  fixed  verj-  near  tlie  pupil,  he  concluded  it  was 
impossible  to  touch  it  with  any  instrument  without  extreme  danger.  The  former 
gentleman  then  sent  again  for  the  young  man,  and  examining  the  eye  witli  a very 
powerful  magnifying  glass,  he  could  see  a very  small  particle  of  black  iron ; but 
covered  over  with  the  thin  coating  of  the  eye.  Being  satisfied  of  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  piece  of  iron,  and  the  impediments  to  be  surmounted,  the  ej-e-lids  were 
held  open,  .and  he  applied  the  north  pole  of  a combined  staple-magnet,  possessing 
great  power,  at  the  distance  of  about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  eje. 
Then  he  used  a magnet  of  less  power,  but  of  more  convenient  construction,  and  con- 
tinued 'to  apply  them  both  by  turns,  till  he  could  at  length  perceive  that  the  frag- 
ment had  projected  above  tlie  suidace  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.  Still  there  was  a coating 
to  cut  its  way  through,  before  the  magnet  could  draw  it  out.  In  fact,  it  seemed  as 
firmlv  fixed  as  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  was  very  different  from  what  it  might  have 
been,  had  it  been  only  loosely  floating  on  the  outer  sui’face  of  the  eye.  During  this 
operation,  the  young  man  frequently  thought  he  felt  the  fragment  rush  out  of  his 
e)-e,  before  it  realty  had  done  so  ; however,  after  using  magnets  of  different  degi-ees 
of  power  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  particle  of  iron  cut  its  way  through  the  thin 
teguments  of  the  eye,  by  the  power  of  attraction,  and  was  taken  out  by  the  magnet. 
By  the  assistance  of  glasses,  it  appeared  of  an  imperfect  octagon  shape,  armed  witlr 
rough,  jagged  edges.  The  eje  was,  notwithstanding,  free  from  pain,  the  moment  it 
was  out,  though  for  some  months  before,  the  patient  had  suffered  night  and  day 
without  inteinnission.  A small  scar  still  remained  on  the  ej'e,  but  it  occasioned  no 
pain.  Knowing  that  the  magnetick  fluid  will  make  its  passage  even  through  plates  of 
ghass,  when  any  particle  of  iron  is  within  its  influence,  the  wi-iter  is  surjirised,  a 
mean  so  familiar  and  natural  as  the  present  is  not  more  frequently  recurred  to  in  such 
cases.  ^ 

Account  of  the  Magnetick  Mountain  of  Cannay  ; by  George  Dempster,  of  Dimnichen,  Esq 
Cannay  is  an  island  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  witlr  .an  excellent 
harbour.  In  it  is  a hill  of  some  height,  called  the  Comoass  Hill,  in  which  there  is  a 
little  hole  dug  a foot  or  two  in  depth,  A compass  placed  inv^is  hole  is  instantly 
disturbed,  and  in  a short  time  veers  about  to  the  eastward,  till  at^st  the  north  point 
settles  itself  in  a due  southerly  direction,  and  remains  there.  JLx.  a very  little  dis- 
tance from  this  hole,  perhaps  on  the  very  edge  of  it,  the  needjg  recovers  its  usual 
position.  f 

This  singular  circumstance  was  known  when  Martin  wrote  his  account  of  the 
island,  and  is  taken  notice  ol  by  him.  He,  indeed,  says  the  compass  then  settled  at 
due  east,  which  is  also  curious.  AVhat  increases  the  singularity  of  this  alteration  in 
the  needle,  is  a discovery  lately  made  by  Hector  M‘Neil,  Esq.  tacksman  of  the  island. 
He  mentioned  the  circu’^stance  to  us,  and  lord  Bredalbane,  sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Is.aac  Hawkins  Bi-owne,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  went  to  examine  the  fact.  The 
harbour  on  the  north  side  is  formed  by  a bold  rock  of  basalt,  which  may  be  about 
half  a mile  below,  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Compass  Hill,  of  which  this  rock  is  a 
continuation.  We  rowed  under  this  rock,  and  when  the  boat  reached  its  centre, 
immediately  under  the  rock,  and  almost  touching  it,  the  north  point  of  our  compass 
veered  about,  and  settled  at  due  south,  and  remained  there.  This  experiment  was  fre- 
quently  repeated  with  the  same  success ; but  this  effect  was  confined  also  to  a very 
small  part  of  the  rock,  which  seemed  to  us  directly  south  from  the  hole  on  Compass 
Hill.  At  a Utile  distance,  on  eiffier  side*  the  needle  recovered  its  u.sual  position.  His 
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lordship  then  directed  the  boat  to  vow  with  g’reat  quickness  past  the  rock,  when, 
upon  our  crossing-  the  place  which  had  before  affected  the  needle,  it  was  again 
affected  during  the  passage,  though  very  quick,  and  recovered  soon  after  passing 
this  point.  We  could  hardly  venture  to  assign  any  cause  for  these  appearances,  but 
by  supposing  something  magnetical  in  the  rock,  extending  the  whole  distance  from 
the  Compass  Hill  to  the  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  If  this  should  prove 
to  be  tlie  case,  we*liad  no  scruple  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  tlie  lai-gest  loadstone  as 
yet  discovered  in  the  world.  A part  of  the  rock  was  broken  off  at  the  very  spot 
where  this  affection  of  the  needle  was  observed,  and  was  applied  to  the  compass  when 
removed  from  the  rock ; but  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  upon  the  needle  whatso- 
ever ; also,  the  compass  was  carried  about  the  length  of  the  boat  from  the  rock,  and 
it  was  also  placed  in  the  same  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbom-,  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile’s  distance ; neither  of  these  experiments  produced  any  effect  on 
the  needle. 

In  this  island  there  are  many  columnar  appearances  not  unlike  to  Staffa ; and 
several  both  straight  and  bent,  and  every  Avay  as  regular,  wliich  seems  also  to  have, 
like  Staffa,  escaped  observation  till  very  lately.  • 


PRODUCE  OF  WHEAT. 

The  produce  of  a single  grain  of  wlieat,  propagated  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drake,  rector  of  Amersham,  Bucks,  by  Wm.  Rebecca,  gardener.  “ On  the  1st  day 
of  August,  I sowed,  or  rather  set,  a single  grain  of  the  red  wheat ; and  in  tlie  latter 
end  of  September,  when  the  plant  had  tillered,  I took  it  up,  and  slipped  or  divided  it 
into  four  sets  or  slips.  Those  four  sets  I planted,  and  they  grew  and  tillered  as  well 
as  the  fij-st.  In  the  end  of  November,  I took  them  up  a second  time,  and  made  thirty- 
six  plants  or  sets.  These  I again  planted,  which  grew  till  Mai-ch,  in  which  month  I, 
a third  time,  took  up  my  plants,  and  divided  them  into  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
plants,  or  sets.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer,  till  the  month  of  August,  they 
had  nothing  done  to  them,  except  hoeing  the  gi-ound  clean  from  weeds,  till  the  corn 
Was  ripe.  When  it  was  gathered,  1 had  the  ears  counted,  or  numbered,  and  they  were 
three  thousand  five  huncU-ed  and  eleven  ; a great  part  of  u hich  proved  as  good  grain 
as  ever  grew  out  of  the  earth.  Many  of  the  ears  measured  six  inches  in  length,  some 
were  middling  grain,  and  some  very  light  and  thin. — This  was  the  reason  I did  not 
number  the  grains  ; but  thei-e  was  better  than  half  a bushel  of  corn  in  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  this  one  grain  of  whe:it  in  one  year. — Query,  would  not  this  practice  (spring- 
planting) be  of  great  use  where  the  crops  miss  Ijy  various  accidents  incidental  to 
farming !” 

Salt,  moistened  with  as  small  a quantity  of  w.ater  as  possible,  is  said  to  be  an  effec- 
tiuil  remedy  against  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps. 
A wasp  being  swallowed,  unpcrccivcd,  by  a person  while  drinking  a glass  of  beer, 
stung  him,  with  all  its  power,  inside  of  his  throat.  This  simple  remedy,  salt;  effected 
his  recovery,  idthough  his  gullet  was  swelled,  and  his  breathing-  was  so  strongly  af- 
fected and  interrupted  from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  &c.  as  almost  to  suffocate  him. 

German  Heci[tes.-^ov  the  destruction  of  caterpillars,  ants,  and  other  insects. — 
Take  about  two  poifvids  weight  of  black  soap,  tlie  same  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
two  pounds  weighnjf  truffles  [/;/  coperclon  tuber.  Linn.]  and  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 
The  whole  mus^be  well  incorporated,  by  the  aid  of  a gentle  warmth.  Insects  on 
■which  this  water  is  spVnkled  die  immediately. — Query,  is  this  liquor  effectual  in  de- 
stroying that  noisome  vermin  the  bug-  ? If  so,  its  composition  cannot  be  made  too  ex- 
tensively known  ; as  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  likely  to  damage  bed  funiiture,  &c. 

To  restore  the  lustre  of  glasses  that  are  tarnished  by  age,  or  accident. — Strow  on 
them  po-vi’^dered  fullers’  earth,  carefully  cleared  from  sand,  &c.  and  rub  them  care- 
fully with  a,  linen  cloth.  ^ 

JMovntain  Ash-tree  bearing  Pears. 

We  have  alre.ady  gaven  the  liLstory  of  several  unique  or  remarkable  trees.  The  fol- 
lowing may  certainly  be  added  to  them. 

Report  s”peaks  of  a mmmtuin  ash-tree  in  the  forest  near  Bewdly  bearing  pears.  This 
identical- tree  w.ts  described  by  alderman  Pitts  of  Worcester,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transaejions,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1678.  It  still  flourishes  in  the  forest  of  Wyre, 
near-  Bewdly,  in  full  sU-ength  and  beauty.  A few  years  ago  it  was  accurately  and 
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scientifically  described  by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  English  Botany,  under  the  name  of  the 
Pyrus  Domestica.  The  plate  350,  of  that  useful  and  elegant  work,  represents  a branch 
of  the  tree  bearing  fruit  and  flow'ers,  which  was  sent  to  tlie  editor,  as  a specimen,  by 
lord  viscount  Valentia,  who  then  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  at  his  seat  at  Over 
Asley.  This  tree  is,  I believe,  quite  a raritv,  and  I think,  likely  to  remain  so,  as  every 
endeavour  to  propagate  it  has  liitlierto  failed  of  success.  The  countiy  people  call  it 
the  “ Witty  Pear  Tree.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  seeds  or  s.aplings  of  this  tree,  it  being  out  of  the  common 
^urse  of  nature,  may  not  haite  prolifick  power  sufficient  to  propagate  their  species. 
We  would  recommend  a trial  of  the  Chinese  method  of  treating  the  branches,-*  and  if 
some  of  the  most  promising  could  be  induced,  by  careful  management,  to  take  root,  by 
that  me.ans,  they  would  no  doubt  retain  the  same  powers  as  tJiey  possessed  while  uni. 
ted  to  the  parent  tree.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  probable  mean  of  establish- 
ing this  accidental  specimen  into  a species.  < 

> Rapid  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Chinese,  instead  of  raising  their  fruit  trees  from  seeds  or  gp’afts,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  Europe,  adopt  the  following  metliod.  They  select  a Ijranch  fit  for  the  purpose, 
and  round  it  they  wind  a rope  made  of  straw  besmeai-ed  with  cow  dung,  until  a ball  is 
ibrmed  five  or  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  branch.  Immediately  under  tliis  ball  tliey 
divide  the  bark  down  to  tlie  wood,  for  iiearly  two  tliirds  of  the  circumference  of  the 
branch.  A cocoa  nut  shell,  or  small  pot,  is  hung  over  the  ball,  with  a hole  in  its  bot- 
tom, so  small  that  water  put  therein  will  only  fall  in  drops.  By  this,  tlie  rope  is  kept 
constantl}'  moist,  a circumstance  necessary  to  the  easy  admission  of  the  young  roots. 
In  about  three  weeks  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  i-oots  have  struck  into  the  rope, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  bark  is  cut,  and  the  former  incision  carried  deeper  into 
the  wood ; it  is  repeated  in  three  weeks  more. — In  about  two  months,  the  roots  are 
seen  intersecting  each  other  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ball,  whicli  is  a sign  tliat  tliey  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  branch  from  the  tree,  which  is 
done  by  sawing  at  the  incision,  taking  care  not  to  cut  off’  the  rope,  which  by  this  time 
is  rotten,  and  the  branch  is  planted  as  a young  tree. — It  is  probable  that  a month 
longer  would  be  necessary  for  this  operation  in  England,  from  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate ; but  by  this  means,  when  the  branches  are  large,  three  or  four  years  ai’e  sufficient 
to  bring  them  to  a state  of  full  bearing.  Timber  trees,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  advan- 
tageously propagated  in  the  same  way. 
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By  Hopkins  and  Earle.,  Philadelplih,  Published, 

Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  delivered  to  the  senior  class 
on  Sunday  afternSon  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  I^-.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  D.  D.  Price  gl,25.  / >. 

Republished,  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  on  som/  important  subjects  of 
Theological  discussion  referred  to  in  his  discourse  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Priestly,  bv  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D. 

TJie  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  Joseph  Milner,  M.  A.  in  4 vols.  8vo, 
price  g9.  ' , , „ , , 

Campaigns  of  the  /jTuies  of  France  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Poland,.  &c,  under  the 
command  of  Buonaparte,  in  1806,  and  1807— Containing  also  Biographical  notices 
upon  those  who  fell  during  that  memorable  campai,^— with  Historical  and  Military 
details  of  the  Sieges,  Battles,  &c.  in  2 vols.  8vo.  Price  in  Boards  g4,50.  Translated 
from  the  French  bv  Samuel  Mackav,  A.  M. 

The  History  of  the  "VYorld,  by  John  Gillies,  L.  L.  D.  3 vols.  8vo.  Price  bound  g7,50. 

The  Gospel  Plan : or  a Systematical  Treatise  on  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  Salvation, 
by  the  Rev.  William  C.  Dayis,  of  South  Carolina,  1 large  vol.  8vo.  Price  g2,75’^ 

See  the  next  article. 
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Corinna,  or  Italy — a highly  interesting  Novel,  interweaving  an  accurate  description 
of  the  stjite  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  curiosities  of  Italy,  with  a most  entertaining 
Story.  2 vols.  12ino.  Price  ^ J,50. 

Ur.  Andrews’s  Logick;  a new  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  in  use  in  many  of  the 
Academies  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  Price  75  cts 

A short,  plain,  comprehensive,  practical  Latin  Grammar,  with  an  Alphabetical  Vo- 
cabulary. The  third  edition.  By  James.J^loss,  A.  M.  Price  75  cts. 

Tlie  Medical  Guide,  for  the  use  of  Families,  and  Young  Practitioners,  or  Students 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery ; being  a complete  Practical  system  of  Modern  Domestidi 
Medicine.  First  American  from  the  fourth  Phigiish  edition.  Price  §2,50. 

.Sj/  C.  (s'  a.  Conrad,  (St  Co.  Philadelphia,  Published, 

The  third  supplement  to  tlie  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  by  Ben- 
jamin S.  Barton.  M.  D Price  50  cts. 

By  Benjairdn  (S’  Thomas  Kite,  Philadelphia,  Republished, 

Cowper’s  Poems  in  two  volumes,  miniature  size.  < 

By  Bradford  (St  Inskeep,  Philadelphia,  Republished, 

In  2 vols.  Price  §2.  Woman  ; or,  Ida  of  Atiiens.  By  Miss  Owenson,  author  of  the 
Wild  Irish  Girl,  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominick,  St.  Ciair,  &c.  &c. 

The  Hungarian  Brothers.  B}'  !Miss  Porter. 

By  Hastings,  Etheridge  (S’  Bliss,  Boston,  Published, 

The  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review  for  April,  1809.  Vol.  VI.  No.  4. 
Republished,  An  Essa)^  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  by  Adam  Ferguson,  L.  L.  15. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


Hopkins  (s’  Earle,  Philadelphia,  propose  to  publish. 

On  the  first  of  January  next,  and  to  be  regularly  continued  once  a year,  the  Annual 
Medical  Register,  compiled  by  a Society  of  Physicians  of  London  ; witli,  an  appendix, 
comprehending  a history  of  Aledicine  in  the  United  States,  for  the  year,  by  N.  Chap- 
man, M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  D.  D.  late  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Penn.sylvania,  as  i-eviscd  and  prepared  for  publication,  by'  Robert  Pat- 
terson, Director  of  the  Mint,  and  Professor  of  Mathematicks  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Buri-’s  Trial,  as  reported  by  David  Robertson,  Esq.  The  first  vol.  of  this  work  has 
b^en  published — the  other  will  soon  a])pear. 

To  Republish,  Wettenhall’s  Greek  Grammar,  translated  by  Win.  P.  Farrand,  much 
improved. 

Beattie’s  and  Johnson’s  Works,  complete,  &c.  &c. 

A.  Finley  i?’  IE.  H.  Hopkins,  Philadelphia,  to  Republish, 

About  the  5th  inst^thc  Life*  of  Petrarch,  collected  from  Memoires  Powr  La  vie  de' 
Petrarch,  by  Mrs.  ly^son.  The  first  American  from  the  seventh  London  edition.  This  \ 
work  will  be  printedU'n  a fine  paper  by  Messrs.  Fry  St  Kammerer,  and  embellished  with 
two  handsome  en^ra^igs. 

^ V/.  Vf.  U'oodreard,  Philadelphia,  to  Republish, 

By  subscription,  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  late  Rector  of  the  United 
Pai-ishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchm-ch  Haw,  London.  Published 
by  direction  of  his  Executors. 

Kiinber,  Conrad,  (S’  Co.  Philadelphia,  to  R^iublish, 

A General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  forming  a complete  history  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  discovery  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
time ; preceded  by  a historical  introduction,  and  critical  catalogue  of  books,  vogages 
and  travels ; and  illustrated  and  adorned  with  numerous  engravings,  by  John  Pin- 
kerton, Author  of  Modern  Geography,  Sec. 

Geo.  Bobbin  (S’  Murphy  and  Cullender  (St  IVells,  Baltimore,  to  Republish, 

In  one  vol.  duodecimo  ; Patriotick  Sketches  of  Ireland,  by  Miss  Owenson  ; Author 
of  “ Th?  Wild  Irish  Girl,”  “ Novice  of  St.  Dominick,”  “ Lay  of  the  Ii'ish  Harp,”  &c. 
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J.  Augustine  Smith,  JVe’iv  York,  to  Publish^ 

By  subscription,  a System  of  Surg^ery,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, b)'  Jolin  Bell,  and  the  works  of  other  modern  authors  ; in  one  vol.  illustrated 
wiih  plates,  by  John  Augustine  Smith,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Samuel  Wadsworth,  JVew  Haven,  Conn,  to  Publish, 

By  subscription,  a new  work,  entitled  Albert,  or  the  Fatal  Promise.  A poem  in 
three  cantos.  Founded  on  recent  facts.  By  Samuel  Wadsworth,  author  of  various 
I'igitive  Poetick  Essays. 

Samuel  B.  Beach,  Easton,  Md.  to  Pefiublish, 

By  subscription,  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  t)r.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

John  West  Co.  Edward  Cotton,  U 0.  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston,  to  Publish, 

By  subscription,  the  M'orks  of  Samuel  Johnson,  L.  L.  D.  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life 
and  Ge-yus,  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.  in  8 vols.  8vo. 

Wm.  Wells  U Th:  B.  Wait  U Co.  Boston,  to  Refmblish, 

A New,  Literal  Translation  from  the  original  Greek,  of  all  the  Apostolical  Epistles; 
With  a Commentary  and  Notes,  Philological,  Critical,  E.vplanatory,  and  Practical. 
To  which  is  added,  a history  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James  Macknight, 
D.  D.  authoi-  of  a Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  &c.  In  6 vols.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
account  of  the  life  of  the  Author. 

Memoirs  of  .an  American  Lady,  with  sketches  of  manners  and  scenery  in  America, 
as  they  existed  previous  to  the  revolution.  By  Mrs.  Grant,  author  of  the  “Letters 
from  tlie  Mountains,”  &c.  &c. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

A History  of  France,  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Cloves  to  the  peadfe 
of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  after  the  manner  of  the  History  of  England,  in  a Series 
of  Letters  from  a Nobleman  to  his  Son.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Insane,  and  particularly  on  the  agency 
and  importance  of  humane  and  kind  treatment  in  effecting  their  cure.  By  Thomas 
Arnold,  M.  D.  3s. 

Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza ; by  Charles  Richard  Vaughan,  M.  B.  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  and  one  of  Dr.  RadcliflTe’s  Travelling  Fellows  from  that  University. 
2s.  6d. 

Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  made  during  a residence  in  those  coun- 
tries in  1805,  6,  7,  and  8 ; by  Robert  Ker  Porter,  S.  K.  J.  with  forty-one  engravings, 
coloured.  2 vols.  roj'al  4to.  51.  5s. 

The  Life  of  St.  Neot,  the  eldest  brother  of  king  Alfred.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Whitaker, 
B.  D.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar ; comprehending  the  principle.Ojand  Rules  of  the  Language 
illustrated  by  appropriate  Exercise*  and  a Key  to  the  Exercises. ._vBy  Lindley  Miun-ay. 
2 vols.  8vo.  11.  is.  ^ 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  with  Explanatory'  Notes,  collected  ^m  various  autliors. 
By  William  Mavor,  L.  L.  D.  6s.  6d.  / 

Essays  on  the  Theoiy  and  Pr.actice  of  the  Art  of  War,  inc’^ding  the  duties  of  of- 
ficers in  actual  service,  and  the  principles  of  modern  tacticks.  Chiefly  translated  from 
the  best  French  and  German  Writers.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Military  Mentor.  In 
tlu-ee  handsome  volumes,  with  numerous  engravmgs,  11.  16s.  in  boards. 

Leontina.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue.  3 vols.  15s. 

The  Minstrel.  Book  being  a continuation  of  Dr.  Beattie’s  Poems.  ,4to.  6s. 

The  Pastoral  or  Lyrick  Muse  of  Scotland.  In  three  Cantos.  By  Hector  Macneill, 
Esq.  4to.  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Systematick  Theology,  and  on  Pulpit  Eloquence.  By  the  late  George 
Campbell,  D.D,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  8vo.  9s. 

Evening  Amusements  for  the  year  1809 ; being  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  annual 
volumes,  for  the  Improvement  of  Students  in  Astronomy.  By  W.  Frend,  Es^.  3s. 

The  Compositor’s  and  Pressman’s  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Printmg.  By  C.  Stower, 
Printer.  Royal  12mo.  3s.  6d.  .1 

.Joseph  Lancaster’s  Spelling  Book,  for  the  use  of  schools,  fid. 
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An  Essay  on  Warm  and  Vapour  Baths ; with  Hints  for  a New  Mode  of  applying 
Heat  and  Cold,  for  the  C>ire  of  Disease,  and  the  pi’eservation  of  Health  ; illustrated 
by  cases.  By  Edward  Kentish,  M.  D.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Tlie  British  Encyclopedia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ; comprising  an  ac- 
curate and  popular  view  of  the  present  improved  state  of  human  knowledge.  By 
William  Nicholson,  author  and  proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal,  and  various 
other  chvmical,  philosopliical,  and  mathematical  works.  6 volumes  8vo.  61.  6s.  in 
boards. 

Identities  ascertained  ; or,  an  Illustration  of  Mr.  Ware’s  opinion  respecting^e 
Sameness  of  Infection  in  Venereal  Gonori-hoea,  and  the  Opthalmia  of  Egypt,  mo. 
2s.  6d. 

The  London  Medical  Review,  from  January  to  October  1808.  Vol.  I.  12s.  6d-. 
in  hoards. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Cobbett ; taken  from  tlie  Satirist.  6d. 


PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS, 


A new  edition  of  Q.uintilian,  after  tlie  manner  of  Rollin’s  Compendium,  is  printing 
at  Oxford,  in  an  octavo  volume,  and  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  London  booksellers  having  completed  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  that  of  Hall  is 
nearly  ready,  and  Grafton  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Renouard,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press  a Treatise  on  Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry. 

Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  wlio  lately  published  an  Essay  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels, 
with  their  application  in  practice  to  mill-work  and  other  machinery,  has  a second 
essay  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  three  more  prepared  for  the  press.  He  will 
also  speedily  publish,  a second  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Heating  Buildings  by  Steam, 
which  will  contain  a metliodical  collection  of  the  facts  that  have  spice  been  ascertain- 
ed and  have  rendered  the  practice  certain  and  commodious. 

Mr.  S.  Ware,  architect,  will  publish,  in  a few  weeks,  the  first  pai-t  of  a Treatise 
on  .\rches.  Bridges,  Domes,  Abutments,  and  Embankment  Walls.  The  author  pro- 
fesses to  show  a simple  mode  of  describing  geometrically  the  catenaria,  and  to  de- 
duce his  theory  principally  from  that  line. 

Mr.  Johnes’s  translation  of  the  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet ; being  a continuation  of 
Froissart’s  Chronicles,  will  soon  appe.ar  in  four  quarto  volumes. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  8vo.  the  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera,  a romance,  in  ten 
cantos,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bland. 

^ A new  and  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Gill’s  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New’Testament, 
in  9 vols.  4to.  is  in  the  ]iress.  It  will  be  published  in  18  monthly  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  intended  to  appear  the  first  of  March. 

The  London  Medical  Dictionary,  including  under  distinct  heads  every  brancli  of 
medicine,  viz.  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  the  practice  of  phj-sick  and  sur- 
'Sery,  therapeuticks,  and  mr.teria  medica,  witl.  whatever 4-elates  to  medicine  in  natural 
philosophy,  chymistry  and  nVural  history.  Illustrated  hy  a gi-eat  number  of  plate^. 
By  B.  Parr,  M.  D.yK-  R-  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  Secretary  to  the  Exeter  Hos- 
pital. 2 vol.  4to. -L,  16s. 

The  Iron  Mask,  iti;  the  Adventures  of  a Father  and  a Son  ; a romance,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Hunt,  3 vol^<'12int'.  15s. 

A societv  of  jihysicXns  in  London  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  a new  work,  to  be  entitled,  the  “ Annual  Medical  Register.”  They 
propose  to  coin])rise  in  one  volume  a complete  account  of  the  Medical  Literature  of 
the  preceding  year,  together  with  a historical  sketch  of  the  dicoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  ISledicine  and  the  collateral  Sciences ; a report  of  the  general  state  of 
Health  and  Disease  in  the  metropolis  ; and  a brief  detail  of  *"ich  miscellaneous  ocenr- 
i-ences  within  the  same  period  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  record.  The  volume  for 
1808  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  publislied  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Mr.  Saunders,  Surgeon  of  the  London  Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  pui-poses,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  montlis,  to  publish  a Tract  on  some  select,  practical  points  relating  to  Diseases  of 
the  Eve»  and  particularly  on  the  nature  of  the  Cateract  in  persons  born  blind,  and 
Ibe  method  which  he  has,  for  along  time,  pursued  with  uniform  success  for  tlie  cure 
ol’  sucli  cases  at  the  earliest  periods,  and  even  in  infancy. 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  I. 


A 

Abbas,  fhe  Great,  of  Persia,  346. 

Adelgitha,  a tragedy,  reviewed,  104. 

Advei’tisement  for  a wife,  131. 

Africans,  character  of,  330. 

Agriculture,  communication  to  the  board 
of — see  Sheep  Merino. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia,  me- 
moirs of,  reviewed,  253.  Society  form- 
ed 1T85,  254.  Merino  Sheep,  ib.  Ac- 
count of  butter  from  a dairy  of  20  cows, 
255.  Manures,  256.  Compost  heap,  257. 
Diseases  of  wheat,  ib.  Live  fences, 
258.  Statistical  account  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill permanent  bridge,  259.  Outlines  of 
a plan  for  forming  the  society,  259. 

Alligator,  etymology  of,  110. 

Alphabetical  sounds>  plan  for  recording, 
57. 

Army,  the  French,  how  numerous,  386, 
note. 

Ann  of  Russia,  anecdote  of,  153. 

Anecdotes,  131,  207,  352,  424. 

Animals,  Dr.  Gall’s  method  of  ascertaining 
the  dispositions  of,  274. 

Ancient  Times,  a drama,  reviewed,  185. 

Antiochus,  the  Great,  death  of,  177. 

Archeus,  the  genius  of  the  stomach,  ac- 
count of,  224. 

Ash  mountain,  bearing  pears,  432. 

B 

Bagration, Prince  Peter  Ivonitch,  meinoirs 
of,  60.  His  early  education,  61.  M^res 
Suworoff  his  models>ib.  Enrolled  under 
his  command,  ib.  Accompanies  him  to 
Bender,  Belgrade,  Ismael,  Warsaw  and 
Italy,  62,  63.  To  Switzerland,  66.  Ap- 
pointed general,  63.  Campaign  in  Italy, 
ib.  In  Switzerland,  66.  Retm’ns  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  67.  Affected  by  Suworoff’s 
death,  68.  Retires  to  Moscow,  ib.  Ac- 
companies the  emperour  Alexander  to 
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Austerlitz,  ib.  His  return  to  and  re- 
ception at  Moscow,  ib. 

Baku,  city  of,  and  place  of  fire,  275. 

Barrow  and  lord  Rochester,  anecdote  of, 
353. 

Banneker,  Benjamin,  death  of,  138. 

Bai’rington,  Sir  Jonah,  anecdote  of,  132. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  water  spouts  in,  2. 

Beau  Nasty,  ridiculed  by  Cook,  416. 

Bees,  natural  history  of — see  Huber. 

Bencoolen,  unhealthy  climate  of,  4.  Cure 
of  fevers  by  repeated  effusions  of  cold 
water,  ib. 

Bottineau,  Mons.  account  of  his  art  of 
discovering  ships  at  a great  distance, 
410. 

Bridge,  Schuylkill  permanent,  259. 

Brotherton,  John,  death  of,  138. 

Buchanan’s,  Francis,  journey  from  Ma- 
dras, through  Mysore,  Canano  ancIMa- 
labar,  reviewed.  Character  of  the  work, 
81, 82.  Establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  India,  83.  Tippoo  Saib’s  palace 
and  military  character,  83,  84.  Account 
of  the  ^^epper  trade,  84.  Objects  of  the 
journey,  85.  Account  of  the  Brahmans, 
86,  87.  Division,Yf  produce  in  Hindoo- 
stan,  87.  Acco  At  of  the  Niadis,  89.. 
Of  Garuda-gir’Jfi4A  Of  the  Goalas,  ib. 
Of  the  elephpyft,  147>'Of  the  cochineal, 
148.  Pepper  plant,  149.  Betel  leaf,  ib. 
Rice,  150  Palm,  ib. 

Buffon,  anecdote  of,  354. 

Burns,  his  Tam  O’Shanter,  347.  An  ori- 
ginal song  by,  351. 

C 

Calder,  sir  Robert,  treated  with  great  li- 
berality by  lord  Nelson,  406. 

Calomel,  new  process  of  producing,  355. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  memoirs  of,  review- 
ed, 91.  Her  restraint  upon  Punch  at  a 
puppet-show,  ib.  Her  excuilion  to  Spa 
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and  Ifolland,  92.  AUadinicnt  to  licr 
countiy,  94,  95.  H..T  ojj'mion  of  Hume, 
9.5.  Account  of  lier  life,  studies  and 
.■Utuchnients^  97,  9S, 

Olannav,  ma^ji'-tick  nicHnt.\m  of,  431. 

<')attp.ri)illai's,  how  to  <lestco\,  4'J2. 

Clui|)one,  Mrs.  meinoiis  of;  reviewed,  159. 
Her  studies,  ib.  Aitacliment  to  Ulcliard- 
son,ib.  -M;  irriag-e,  IdO.  Account  of  lier 
life  aiid.und  studies,  ib.  Letter  to  .Mrs. 
(■'.utei',  ill.  Ititerview  wiib  theabbtde 
Havnal,  162.  Letter  to  Itieliardson,  163. 

('buries  1.  anecdote  of,  133.  Ksecuted  by 
sir  (ieorg'e  Srair,  410. 

Lbinese  method  of  [Jiopa^atiny  fruit  treeuy. 
43.3: 

(ilarkson'r  history  of  the  al)olition  of 
rlia  dave  trade,  revie  wed,  315.  C.Uises 
which  led  him  to  opjjose  it,  322.  His 
perseverance  and  zeal,  324.  His  journey 
to  France,  327.  His  loss  of  beuith,  328. 
Tils  success,  329. 

Clock,  a water,  c.cmstructed  by  sir  Isaac 
-Newton,.425, 

f'ong-rere,.  versed  by,.  J'54. 

Conscription^  5 r'iiKsb  cotie  revifytved, 
369.  Character  of  it,  370.  Analysis  of 
it,  371.  First  publislicd,  ib.  8ul)stitu- 
tion  rarely  permitted,  373.  Immode- 
rate ri^'our  in  the  execution,  374,  note. 
Funislnnent  for  violating'  the  law  of 
conscription,  375.  Informers,  375.  Com- 
pared. with  British  impressment,  377. 
Constarn'rtion  oec-asioned  by  anew  levj-, 
37Si  Festivals-  to  d';Rv-vt  the  publick, 
380.  Activity  afl  £liz  s<»ldlery,  382. 
Origin  </t  the  marshals  oc  the  empire, 
384.  Character  of  the  generals,  385. 
Number  of  Freneii  troops,  386,  note. 

Cot4  , the  performer,  anecdotes  of,  415. 

Cookery,  new  practice  of,  ami  Fanudatri.x 
Liilina  JMedeclnj^,  reviewed,  220.  Lu- 
dlcroas  eompiu-ison  of  the  two  works, 
221-.  l.iTata,-223.  Chymical  process  of 
cookery,  231.  Archeus,  the  ^'  sni'us  of 
the  stomacli,  224. 

Coronation  of  a picture  hv 

David,  41 8.. 

Cottin,  iMadamc,  authX  of  Elizabeth,  or 
the  Exiles  of  Sd<eria,^t9. 

Cow-diing,  used  for  fuel  bv  the  Hindoos,. 
89. 

Courtship,  Lapland,  account  of,.  129.  Spe^ 
cimen  of,  at  'iadras,  130. 

Cowper,  poetry  '3y,  70. 

Croinwell,  OliveC,  anecdotes  of,  309.  His 
g'overnment,  .>i-0.- 

Crouzas,  madamv^and  Ciibbon,  anecdote 
of,  428. 

Cimran,  anecdote  of,  428”. 

Czar,  Peter,  of  llussia,  anecdote  of,  151. 

David’s  grand  pictiu'c,  418. 


Deaf  and:  slum ’j,. institution  of,  at  Yienn^, 

122. 

Dcath.s — Col'..  Pollen,  137.  John  Brotlier- 
ton,  138.  Benjamin  Banneker,  ib.  Mi- 
rkini  Crutz,  210.  Thomas  Percy,  ib. 
Lord  viscount  lioyston,  ib.  William 
('103d,  ib.  Henry  Wilson,  212.  John 
Rice,  ib. 

Dlndjo},  a Hindoo  citv,  53.  Sketch  of 
it,  ib.  Origin  of  it,  54.  ^ 

Dog,  remarkable  sagacitv  of,  284- 

Donat,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Hc]d»urn,  tlieir 
new  ])ractice  of  cookei-y,  220. 

Souce,  Francis,,  his  illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare,  reviewetl,  105,  remarks  upo'n 
former  eommentators,  106. 

Zfreams,  the  theory  of,  i'eviewcd,*341. 

Dresden,  an  account  of,  363. 

Di'3'  rot  in  buildings,  156. 

Drvden  and  Tonson,  anecdote  of,  132. 

Duel,  a met:a])hysical,  193. 

Dumourier,  anecdote  of,  and  lord  Nelson, 
405. 

E 

Eartliquuke  off  Lisbon,  11. 

Education,  Lancaster’s  plan  of — see  Lan- 
caster. 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia,  re-- 
viewed,  289.  Siberian  scenery,  290. 
Cliaracter  of  women,  291.  Stoi'y  of, 
294.  Moral  of,  297. 

Epigrams,  430. 

F 

Farriei’,  the  complete,  reviewed,  .365.  Ad- 
vice and  directions  with  respest  to  the 
purchase  o£a  horse,  366. 

Fielding,  Henry,  anecdote  of,  135. 

1-ir  built  ships,  356. 

Fire,  place  of,  near  Baku,  276.  Hsed  b\' 
tlie  inhabitants  for  domestick  purposes, 
277. 

Fools  and  their  -u  it,  346. 

Foote,  anecdotes  of,  131. 

Fox,  Charles  .Tames,  .opposes  the  slave  / 
trade,  323. 

Franklin, Dr.  letter  from,to  lord  Kames,  167. 

Fruit  trees,  rapid  cultivation  of,  433. 

G 

Gall's  theory  to  ascertain  the  disposition- 
of  animals  by  the  external  conformation 
of  their  heads,  274. 

Galvanism,  its  efi'ects  on  vegetation,  206. 

Gaming,  lord  l?el<>n  vindicated  against 
the  charge  of,  402. 

Garnerin’snocturnalaerial  ascensions,  124. 

Garrick,  anecdote  of,  208. 

Germain,  lord  George,  anecdote  of,  353. 

Gillies’s  history  of  the  world,  reviewed, 
169.  Battle  of  Sellaeia,  176.  Death  of 
Antioclnis,  the  Great,  177.  Macedonia, 

181.  State  of  its  armies,  ib.  Societ}', 

182.  Political  vigour,  183. 
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(.iibbon,  •■aneGdatc  of, 

-< Classes,  how  to  restore  tlic  iastre  of,  432. 

tilazing  for  Pottery,  357. 

Oordon,  (ieorg-e,  poetry  by,  209. 

■tii’ant’s,  Mrs.  letters  from  the  .Mountains, 
reviewed,  2.17. 

•"rant,  .Mr.  account  of  bis  de.atb,  219. 

■Gravity,  the  law  of,  explained  by  J>e  Sage, 
on  the  principle  of  impulse,  247. 

‘Cyetna  Green,  marriage  manufactor}'  at, 
116.  Languag'c,  ib.  The  priest,  117. 
His  fees,  ib.  He  odiciis  et  beneficiis, 
&.C.  118.  Of  certain  prejudices, '&c.  119. 

Grotto,  a new-  mephitick,  discovery  of, 
284. 


Hamilton,  lady,  instigated  lord  Xolson  to 
take  the  command  of  the  « xpedition 
oH'  Trafalgar,  405. 

Harriott’s  struggles  through  life,rexicwed, 
1.'  His  adventures  at  New  Voi4<,  ilj. 
In  India,  2,  12.  At  Acheen,  3.  In  Kn- 
gland,  4.  Originates  the  Thames  }m- 
lice,  9. 

Harrison’s  life  €ff  lord  Nelson,  reviewed, 
399.  Sec  Nelson. 

Henley,  orator,  anecdote  of,  207. 

Ilebpurn,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Donat’s  new  sr  s- 
tein  of  cookery,  revieweil,  220. 

Hodgdon,  John,  poetry  by,  209. 

•Dolt,  lord  chief  JusUce,  anecdote  of,  134. 

Home,  Henry,  lord  Ivames,  memoirs  of 
and  early  studies,  reviewed,  164.  His 
correspondence  with  Haxter,  ib.  Con- 
troversy wiji  111-.  Clark,  ib.  Called  to 
•be  bar,  ib.  His  iiublicatipns,  16  >,  166, 
ilomestick  life,  165.  .\ppofnted  a jial  c 
■of  the  court  of  sessions,  166.  Letter 
to  iiim  from  iJr.  Franklin,  167.  His 
death,  169. 

Horse,  directions  for  the  purchase  of  a, 
366. 

Horse  racingin  Italy,  347. 

Huber’s  natural  history  of  bees,  review- 
ed, 225.  Queen  l»ec,  office  of,  226.  Im- 
jiregnation  of  tlie  cjiieen,  ojrlnions  on 
tlie  suljject,  227,  228.  Huber’s  proof 
tliat  it  takes  place  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air,  228.  Singular  conse(|u>.  nces 
of  retarding  the  impregnatitm,  228,  229. 
W’or'aing  bees  not  neuter,  but  female, 
230.  Queens  formed  from  the  larva;,  of 
workers,  230.  IMode  of  acconi])llslfing 
it,  231.  Cominon  w<5?kin,g  bees  capaihe 
of  larlng  eggs,  232.  Itendered  fertile 
by  partaking  of  the  food  intended  tor 
the  queen,  233.  Combats  of  queens, 
ib.  Conduct  of  the  workers  upon  ]ier- 
■ceiving  two  queens  in  a.bive,  234.  Crpon 
the  loss  of  tiieir  queen,  ib.  Massacre 
of  drones,  235.  Formation  of  swarms, 
236.  5.ed  bv  a single  (jiiei-.n  i!).  First 


swarm  led  by  the  old  queen,  23''.  Young 
queens  conducting  the  swarms  lean- 
the  hive  in  a virgin  state,  237.  Instinct 
of  bees,  238.  Fitlects’ of  mutilating’ the 
bodies  of  quetj  's,  lb.  t)n  the  economi- 
cal treatna  nt  of  bees,  238,  239.  The 
author  'bliii'l,  239. 

Hutchinson,  c.jlonel,  unemoirs  of,  review- 
tal,  299.  Ch.ii’actcr  of  landed  projjrie- 
tors  in  England,  ib.  Of'tvs.'men,  301. 
Character  of  .Mrs.  L ntch  insOit,  ih. 
His  conrtshi])  of  her,  304.  ChaVige.s 
which  took  ])lace  on  tlie  accession  of 
.lames  and  Charles,  306.  llurghers  and 
|)i’ivate  gentlemen  of  Nottiiygham,  307. 
(iii\er  Cromwell,  309.  Marriage  of 
colonel  Hutchinson,  306.  Made  gn- 
vernotir  of  the  castle  at  Niitting'faini, 
.3J2.  .\leinber  (>f;p;fvh:nnenl,  313.  His 
s]''  ech  there,  ib.  Pardoned,  314.  t'om- 
mhted  to  the  tower,  ib.  His  death,  ih. 

Jlutcliinson,  Mrs.  her  memoirs  of  colonel 
Hutchinson,  reviewed,  299. 

Huicl'.lnsop,  Rc". . J iilins,  ed'tor  of  die  me- 
moirs of  colonel  Hutchinson,  299. 

Hydroca-phalus,  158  CuicofiL,  l.>8 


1 

I'.la  of  .-'.thema  rcvlev.  ed,  394. 

Ignofus’s  CulinaF.imnhitli.x  Medicinal,  re 
vie  well,  229. 

Impressmeift,  Drifi.sh,  compared  with 
Freni  h conscri))tio:i,  377. 

Indian  customs,  reioar'K.s  ou,  82. 

luliih  lity,  not  the  result  of  ailmiraliou  of 
heailu’u  ji'iiloso’plu’rs,  9.5. 

Instiuct  ol'sluep,  195. 

luteliigeuce,  ])liilosopb:c,al  and  economi- 
cal, 216,  355,  430. 

Iron,  c.x.lrac-t’. d’fiom  tliecvc  bj’a  magnet, 
431. 


Jeri’is,  sir  John,  b.'s  jirlVatc  left  'i  respect- 
ing tliC  battle  oil'  SI.  Vii'cent’s,  493 

Jolinson,  '#r.  anecdote  of,  3.54.  His  clia- 
ra.clcr  of  Uobert.Levetl,  U:14. 

Jones’s,  sir  M'iliian  j translation  of  a Per- 
sian ode,  430.  , / 

Kotzbiic’s  Laontuic  dr  -Uhuidlieim  rfe- 


Eamb,  H.'tnoiira’ole  G.  cimiick  ojtcra  ’oty 
13.5. 

•Lancas'e  v,  Joseph,  bis  plan  of  education, 
-ri’vie’wed.  Tlie  nietliodoi',  ?'3.  >’ umber  o-f 
-pupils,  74.  Prizes,  the  i-ewaul  of  merit, 
■Yo.'.Mon’tors,  tin-ir  numher  and  eniplov- 
iiient,  75.  (Jicajmcss  of  iiis  .'t^sieui,  76. 
K.ipiflity  of  teaching,  77.  Bc-nelits  of 
’.■'dn-'r.tiou  to  the  jjoor,  78,  79.^ 


INDEX. 


Lapland  manners  and  courtship,  127. 

Leontine  de  Blondheim,  by  Kotzbue,  re- 
viewed, 397. 

Le  Sage,  life  of,  reviewed,  241.  Defec- 
tive memory',  ib.  His  experiment  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Author  of  Nature 
rests  upon  the  Sabb.ath,  242.  Devotes 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathcmaticks, 
and  Philosophy,  242,  3.  Account  of  his 
writings,  245.  His  death,  and  a sketch  of 
his  intellectual  character,  246.  His  in- 
genious system  to  explain  the  law  of 
gravity  by  the  principle  of  impulse, 
247,  8.  Objections  to  it,  249.  Teleo- 
logy, or  system  of  final  causes,  251. 

Lessons  for  young  persons,  i-eviewed,  407. 

Letters  from  the  Mountains,  reviewed,  217. 
Account  of  the  death  of  Mac  Pherson, 
218.  Of  Mr.  Grant’s  death,  219.  A 
poem  written  at  Bristol,  ib. 

Levett  Robert,  memoir  of,  413.  Dr.  John- 
son’s character  of,  414. 

Lewis,  M.  G.  his  Adelgitha,  104.  His 
Venoni,  or  Novice  of  St.  Mark,  419. 
His  pair  of  dungeons,  421. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  off',  11. 

Literal^  intelligence,  71,.  138,  212,  286, 
357,  433. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  donation  from, 
424. 

M. 

Macedonia,  its  armies,  181.  State  of  so- 
ciety, 182.  Political  vigour,  183. 

M’Pherson’s  death,  account  of^  218. 

Madras,  review  of  Buchanan’s  journey 
from,  81.  Specimen  of  court- 

ship at,  130. 

iM.ighet,  singular  application  of,  431. 

Alq^ays,  a ferocious  people,  3.  Their 
punishment,  ib. 

Manners,  Lapland,  account  of,  127. 

IMarmion,  reviewed,  13.  37.  Story  of,  15. 
38.  Objections  to  it,  18.  Improbability 
of  its  incidents,  19.  Characters  of  it 
worthless,  20.  Discrepancy  bet’vveen 

p the  title  and  subs^icc  of  it,  21.  Ex- 
tracts from,  32  to  ^9.  Poetical  beauties 
of  it  33.  Poetical  affects,  ib. 

Marsh.als  of  the  ej^ireVf  France,  account 
of  their  origin,  384 — Note. 

Memory',  uncommon  strength  of  Dr.  Per- 
son’s, 268. 

Mirror  draniatick,  reviewed,  263. 

Moore,  Sir  Johiy,  memoirs  of,  342.  Born 
at  Glasgow,  ib.  Accompanies  his  father 
on  a tour  through  Europe,  ib.  Entei-s 
the  army,  ib.  Rapid  promotion,  ib.  At 
the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  ib.  At  the 
capture  of  Corsica,  ib.  Goes  to  the 
West  Indies,  .343.  Goes  into  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Campaign  in  Holland,  ib. 
Goes  tj!  Jaffa,  ib.  To  Egypt,  ib.  Bat- 
tle of  Aboukir,  ib.  Siege  of  Cairo,  ib. 


Of  Alexandria,  ib.  Return  to  England, 

344.  Commands  the  Kentish  district, 
ib.  Goes  to  Sweden,  ib.  Goes  to  Spain, 
ib.  Commander  in  chief,  ib.  His  retreat, 

345.  His  death  at  Corunna,  ib. 

Mordaunt,  lieutenant  colonel  John,  me- 
moirs of,  186.  His  early  life  ib.  Goes 
to  India,  188.  Appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  Azoph  ul  Dowlah,  189.  Anecdotes 
of,  190,  1.  Skill  at  cards  191.  Mfc- 
taphysical  duel,  193.  His  death,  195. 

Morland  George,  life  of,  reviewed,  40. 
His  education,  ib.  His  extravagan- 
cies, 41.  43.  Copies  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish artists,  42.  Goes  to  France,  43. 
Demand  for  his  pictures,  ib.  A^iecdote 
of,  44.  His  habits  and  irregularities, 
45.  His  mode  of  painting,  45.  46. 

Mountain,  magnetick,  431. 

Mountain  Ash  bearing  pears,  432. 

Munnich,  Count  de,  memoirs  of,  reviewed, 
151.  Intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
Ladoga  Canal,  152.  Effects  a revolution 
in  Russia,  153.  Exiled  to  Siberia,  155. 
Employment  there,  ib.  Recalled,  ib. 
Devoted  to  Peter  HI.  ib.  Acquiesces 
in  the  authority'  of  Cathai'ine,  156.  His 
death,  ib. 

N 

Nauscopy',  account  of,  410. 

Nelson,  lord,  the  Life  of,  by  Harrison, 
reviewed,  399.  His  disposition  and 
character,  ib.  H.'itred  of  the  French, 
400.  Liberality',  400.  Political  discern- 
ment, 401.  Domestick  character  faulty, 

402.  His  adopted  daughter,  ib.  Inno- 
cent of  the  cliarge  of  gaming,  ib.  His 
conduct  in  the  battle  off  St.  Vincents, 

403.  Letter  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  ib.  Inscribed  his  name  in  a pa- 
rochial  bible,  404.  Singular  interview 
with  a wine  merchant  at  Hambui'gh,  ib. 
Treatment  of  Dumourier,  405,  Inter- 
viev.-  with  major  Semple,  the  noted 
swindler,  ib.  Persuaded  by  lady  Ha- 
milton to  take  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  terminated  in  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  and  his  own  death,  ib. 
His  liberality  to  sir  Robert  Calder,  406. 
Presentiment  of  his  death,  406. 

Newton,  Sir  Isa.ac,  anecdotes  of,  424.  His 
wind-mill,  ib.  Water  clock  425.  Ha- 
bits at  school,  ib.  Kites,  lanterns,  and 
sun-dials,  ib.  Ris  drawings,  426.  His 
dislike  to  and  neglect  of  agricultural 
business,  426,  7. 

Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  opposed 
by  Le  Sage,  247  et  seq. 

Niadis,  an  outcast  tribe  in  Malabar,  89. 

Nocturnal  aerial  ascension  by  Garnerin, 
124. 

Nosegay,  a poem,  429. 
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O 

©il,  mountain,  near  Baku,  275. 

Ornithology,  Wilson’s  American,  review- 
ed,  48.  Blue  jay,  50.  Baltimore  bird, 
51.  Wood  thrush,  ib.  Robin,  52. 
Woodpecker,  52.  Blue  bird,  110.  Or- 
chai’d  oriole.  111.  The  great  American 
shrike,  or  butcher  bird.  111.  The  wren, 
112.  Woodpeckers,  114. 

OLiorn’s  method  of  proving  swords,  £71. 

Otaheite,  letters  from  the  king  of,  417. 

Owenson,  Miss,  her  Woman,  or  Ida  of 
Athens  reviewed,  3S4.  Rapidity  of  her 
composition,  396. 

Ode  of  Jami,  in  tlie  Persian  form  and 
measure,  430. 

P 

Parry  C.  H.  his  essay  on  Merino  sheep 
reviewed,  387. 

Paley’s  Sermons  reviewed,  47. 

Paris,  state  of  dui-ing  the  levy  of  the  con- 
scripts of  1807,  379. 

Pasley,  the  priest  of  Gretna  Green,  ac- 
count of,  117.  His  ability  in  drinking, 
118. 

Peters  Richard,  his  outlines  of  a plan 
for  establishing  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural Society,  259. 

Pigeons,  remarkable  instinct  of,  278. 

Picture  of  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
by  David,  418.  ; 

Pitt,  William  opposes  the  slave  trade, 
323. 

Platina,  its  superiority  for  making  the 
pendidum  spring  of  watches,  355. 

Poetry,  70,  136,  20>,  285,  354,  429. 

Poland,  travels  through  by  a Livonian,  re- 
viewed, 361.  Account  of  a noble  fa- 
mily of  Warsaw,  361.  Account  of  Dres- 
den, 363.  Description  of  the  salt  mines 
of  8altzburgh,  363. 

Pomare,  king  of  Otaheite,  letters  from, 
417. 

Pombal,  Marquis  de.  Memoirs  of,  201. 
His  studies,  ib.  Sent  on  a secret 
mission  to  Vienna,  ib.  Appointed  se- 
cretary of  foreign  affairs,  ib.  His  pow- 
er and  influence,  ib.  His  avarice  and 
wealth,  203.  His  disgrace  and  retire- 
ment, 205.  Death  and  character,  ib. 

Pollock’s  patent  stove,  description  of, 
123. 

Pollen,  Colonel  death  of,  138  ' 

Porson,  Memoirs  of,  264.  Progress  in 
learning,  265.  Elected  Greek  profes- 
sor at  Cambridge,  266.  Marriage,  ib. 
Uncommon  memory,  268.  Metliod  of 
acquiring  it,  269,  Anecdote  of,  353. 

Pretender  the,  anecdote  of,  132. 

Pully  M.  discovered  a new  mephitick 
grotto  near  Naples,  £84. 


Q 

Quail-fighting,  account  of,  109. 

Queen  Hoo-Hdl,  a romance,  185, 

R 

Raphael,  a painting  by,  discovered,  427- 

Raynal,  abb6  de,  sketch  of,  162. 

Religion,  Christian,  establishment  of  in 
India,  82. 

and 'Morality,  the  duties  of,  re- 
viewed, 261. 

Rhodolph,  emperour  of  Germany,  anec- 
dote of,  352. 

Rifle-shooting  by  the  Swiss,  273. 

Rifle-corps  of  France,  account  of  the,  278. 

Ryeland  Sheep  crossed  with  the  Merino, 
392. 

S 

Sabbath,  not  a day  of  rest  to  the  Author 
of  nature,  or  a curious  experiment  by 
Le  Sage,  242. 

Salt  mines  of  Saltzburgh,  described,  363. 

School  for  Authors,  a new  drama,  422. 

Scripture,  investigation  of  certain  pas- 
sages of,  198,  279. 

Sellacia,  battle  of,  176. 

Semple,  major,  the  noted  swindler,  re- 
lieved by  lord  Nelson,  405. 

Shakspeare,  Douce’s  illustrations  of,  105. 

Sheep,  diseases  of,  159.  Instinct  of,  195. 

Sheep  Merino,  an  essay  on  the  nature  of, 
produce,  8ic.  reviewed,  387.  Quantity 
of  Spanish  wool  imported  into  England, 
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